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ADYERTISEMENT 



TO THB 



FIFTH EDITION. 



ALL history has been roughly divided into four por- 
tions, as characterised by a greater or less amount 
of evidence. Lowest of all is the legendary period, where 
everything is unauthenticated tradition ; next is the semi- 
historical, where, though the main element is still tradi- 
tion, we have also certain contemporary monuments, 
which, so far as they go, can be reUed on ; and last, we 
come to history, properly so called, where the mass of 
the materials is authentic and contemporary, but which 
is lower or higher, as the surviving records come to us 
only from one side, or (as ia modem history) fairly 
represent every party, and include all kinds of indirect 
as well as direct evidence. 

I need hardly say that the history of ancient India is 
almost exclusively mythic and legendary, — ^the ancient 
Hindus never possessed any true * historical sense . ' Now 
one merit of the ^ Hindu period ' of Mr. ELPmNSTONE's 
History is, that he endeavours to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, all legendary details, and to confine himself to 
those authentic fragments of information, which can be 
gathered up from still existing monuments, as those of 
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As'oka, or such indirect native sources as Mann's Insti- 
tutes, or the accounts of foreign visitors, as the Greeks. 
His * Hindu period' ahnost entirely ignores the gigantic 
visions of Pauranik mythology : but its four books, though 
nearly bare of the information which scholars might ex- 
pect to find, as to the scattered hints which may possibly 
be extracted from the unhistorical native literature, yet 
contain a mass of authentic facts, which are just what the 
general reader requires. Another charm of the book is 
the spirit of genuine hearty sympathy with and appre-. 
ciation of the native character which runs through the 
whole, and the absence of which is one of the main 
blemishes in Mr. Mill's eloquent work. 

The * Mahometan period ' is of a very different character. 
Here we have authentic contemporary records, — ^we deal 
with flesh and blood, not shadows ; and Mr. Elphinstone's 
History, in its clear despatch-like narrative, has always 
seemed to me to possess, in no smaU degree, some of 
those characteristics which we all admire in Mr. Gbote's 
History of Greece. The author had been so long en- 
gaged in Indian politics, that he could at once enter 
into and unravel all those endless details which render 
Asiatic history so confused and difficult ; * and I ques- 
tion whether this portion of his History will ever be 
superseded. 

For the ' Hindu period ' Mr. Elphikstone availed him- 
self of all the sources then at his command ; but the study 
of Sanskrit is making such continual strides (particularly 
as regards the Vedas), that we may expect, before many 
years, to see light thrown on several points which he 
omits altogether, or leaves obscure. At present, how- 

* Compare Hallam's complamt, in his ' Middle Ages/ vol. iL ch. 6. 
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ever, our knowledge is in a transition state, — we can more 
easily see that a given view is erroneous than substitute 
a better in its place ; and it seems to me that it would be 
premature, as yet, to rewrite this portion. Ere long the 
Vaidik literature will have been thoroughly studied and 
made accessible, — the laws of Manu will have been com- 
pared with the older Grihya and other Sutras, which 
were probably their original source; and the * Hindu 
period' will then admit of being treated on a broader 
plan, and in fuller detail. 

ELPmNSTONE's History is now a standard text-book in 
the examinations of the Indian Civil Service at home, and 
the Universities in India, and a new edition was wanted 
to meet the present demand. As so much advance has 
been made of late in Oriental studies generally, and so 
many new sources of information have been opened since 
the first edition was pubUshed in 1839, it has been deemed 
advisable to add a few notes, especially where new facts 
could be adduced. I have endeavoured to keep them as 
few and brief as possible ; but at the end of the * Hindu 
period ' I have added a few appendices on some of the 
more important points omitted by the author, — more 
especially on the details as to mediaeval India supplied 
by the Chinese Buddhist travellers. Some account of 
these last seemed required to complete Mr. Elphinstone's 
oven plan, — ^viz., to compare the state of the Hindus as 
described in Manu with their present condition, and to 
illustrate the changes by * a view of the nation, at a 
partictdar point of the transition, from the accounts left 
to us by the Greeks.' I have tried to give, in the Ninth 
Appendix, a companion picture to that which the author 
has himself draven in the Third. 
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I must not conclude without acknowledging, with 
sincere thanks, the kind assistance which I have re- 
ceived, in many difficulties, from Mr. Edward Thomas 
and Dr. Fitzedward .Hall. 

E. B. C. 

London : Junt 27, 1866. 
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PREFACE. 



rriHE appearance of a new History of India requires 
-L some words of explanation. 

If the ingenious, original, and elaborate work of Mr. 
Mttj. left some room for doubt and discussion, the able 
compositions since published by Mr. Mubray and Mr. 
Gleig may be supposed to have folly satisfied the 
demands of every reader. 

But the excellence of Histories derived from European 
researches alone does not entirely set aside the utUity of 
similar inquiries conducted under the guidance of im- 
pressions received in India ; which, as they rise from a 
separate source, may sometimes lead to different con- 
clusions. 

Few are likely to take up this volume unless they are 
previously interested in the subject, and such persons 
may not be unwilling to examine it from a fresh point of 
view : if the result suggests no new opinions, it may at 
least assist in decidiag on those contested by former 
writers. 



In the choice of difficulties presented by the expression of Asiatic words in 
European letters, I have thought it best to follow the system of Sir W. Jones, 
which is used by all the English Asiatic Societies, as well as by Mr. Gole- 
brooke, Professor Wilson, and various other writers. But as I do not, in 
general, attempt to express the aspirates, gutturals, or other sounds which 
are peculiar to Asiatic languages, I have not found it necessary to copy all 
the minutise of Sir W. Jones' orthography, or to distinguish particular con- 
Bonants (as k and c), which in his system would represent very different sounds. 
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The following list will explain the powen given to each letter : — 

A' as in far, farther. 

A as tf in ran, study ; o in son, yenion ; and a itself in onaooented syllables, 

as in collar, Persian. 
£' as in there ; or as a in dare. 
£ sometimes as in bell, then ; bat much more frequently the indistinct sound 

of e in her, murderer, &c, 
r as in machine, or as ee in deer. 
I as in hit, imminent, 
(y as in holy, alone. 
as in obey, symphony. It is the 6 shortened {the other short o, as in hot, 

moss, is not known in Asiatic languages). 
U' as in rude, true ; or as the double o in pool, foolish. 
U the same sound short, as in pull, fuller. 
Y as in young, year. 
W as in war, wilL 
£i as in height ; or as i in bite. 
Eu as in Europe, feud. 
Oi as in boil, joiner. 
Ou (and au) as in house, sound. 

The consonants are the same as in English : except that g is always hard, 
as in God, give ; eh always as in church (not as in Christian, anchor) ; s always 
as in case, solstice (not like z, as in phrase) ; and t always as in tin, Latin 
(not like ah, as in nation). 

In well-known words I have retained the usual spelling : as in Delhi (for 
DilU or Dihli) ; Bombay (for Mumbii) ; Mysore (for Mah^war or MiUstbr). 
Where the corrupt names are only applied to particular persons and places, I 
have Hmited them in that manner. The famous rivers Indus and Ganges are 
so called ; while others, bearing the same Indian names, are written Sind and 
Ganga : the Arabian prophet is Mahomet, but all others of the same Arabic 
name are Mohammed : Tamerlane is used in speaking of the Tartar conqueror, 
but Tlmtir on all other occasions. 

There are other irregularities : gutturals and aspirates are sometimes used, 
and double consonants axi put in some cases where the sound is single, as 
the double t in Attoc, which is pronounced as in matter ; while, in general, 
double consonants are sounded separately, as in book-keeping, hop-pole, or 
drum-maker. In names with which I am not myself acquainted, I am obliged 
to take the spelling of the author by whom they are mentioned.* 

* [I haTe oorrocted the spelling where it mm ways BUooeiBfallT) to make the tjfsUm nnifonn 
eTidently erroneoua, aa in Paiia lUm for Paraea throoghout the Mistory.— Ed.] 
lUma, Ao. ; and 1 have endeavoured (but not al- 
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HISTORY OF INDIA 



INTRODUCTION. 
IsDu, is bounded by the Himalaya mountains, the river Indus, 

&nd the sea. Bonndaiies 

Its length from Cashmfr to Cape Comorin is about ^india. 
1900 British miles; and its breadth from the mouth of the 
Indus to the mountains east of the Brahmaputra considerably 
upwards of 1500 British miles. 

It is crossed from east to west by a chain of mountains, called 
thoae of Vindhya, which extends between the twenty- Nattmd di- 
third and twenty-fifth parallels of latitude, nearly ^^"^ 
from the desert north-west of Guzerfit to the Ganges. 

The country to the north of this chain is now called mndoetan 
Hmdostan, and that to the south of it, the Deckan.^ Deokan. 

Hindostan is composed of the basin of the Indus, that of the 
Ganges, the desert towards the Indus, and the high Natoni di. 
tract recently called Central India.* HiLd«4n!* 

The upper part of the basin of the Indus (now called the 
Panjdb) is open and fertile to the east of the Hydaspes, but 
rugged to the west of that river, and sandy towards the junction 
of the five rivers. After the Indus forms one stream, it flows 

' The Mogul emperors fixed the Ner- ' [ " Hindustdn proper, contradistin. 

badda for de limit of their provinoes in guished from the Bouthern peninsula and 

those two great divisions, but the division eastern India {Dakshin and Ptirft), is the 

of the nations is made by the Vindhya same with the Madhya Desa or central 

mountams. It is well remarked by Sir W. region ; see Manu, ii. 21." (Colebrooke, 

i*mx» and Major Rennell, that both banks Trans. As. Soc, i. 138.) Col. Tod (ibid,) 

of rivers in Asia are generally inhabited by defines it as lying between the HinkUaya 

tbe same commimity. The rule applies and Nerbadda, N. and S. ; its eastern limit 

to Europe, and is as true of the Rhine or a line in the meridian of the source of that 

^Po as of the Gkmgee and the Kile. river at Amarakantak, passing through 

Bi^era are precise and convenient limits for Praydg and meeting the great northei-n 

artifidaldivisiona, but they are no great ob- chain; on the W. towards the Indus, it 

stades to communication ; and, to form a comprehends all the tracts within the 

naturalseparation between nations,requires limits of cultivation. — Ed.] 
tw real obstructions of a mountain chain. 
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2 HISTORY OF INDIA, Intbod. 

through a plain between mountains and the desert, of which 
only the part within reach of its waters is productive. As it 
approaches the sea, it divides into several branches, and forms 
a fertile though ill-cultivated delta. 

The basin of the Ganges (though many of the streams which 
water it have their rise in hilly countries, and though the central 
part is not free from diversity of surface) may be said on the 
whole to be one vast and fertile plain. This tract was the resi- 
dence of the people who first figure in the history of India ; and 
it is still the most advanced in civilization of all the divisions of 
that country. 

A chain of hills, known in the neighbourhood by the name of 
Aravalli, is connected by lower ranges with the western ex- 
tremity of the Vindhya mountains on the borders of Quzerdt, 
and stretches up to a considerable distance beyond Ajmir, in the 
direction of Delhi ; forming the division between the desert on 
the west and the central table-land. It would be more correct 
to say the level of the desert; for the south-eastern portion, 
including J6dp6r, is a fertile country. Except this tract, all 
between the Aravalli mountains and the Indus, from the Satlaj 
or Hysudrus on the north to near the sea on the south, is a 
waste of sand, in which are oases of different size and fertility, 
the greatest of which is round J^ssalmir. The narrow tract of 
Cach intervenes between the desert and the sea, and makes a 
sort of bridge from Guzer&t to Sind. 

Central India is the smallest of these four natural divisions. 
It is a table-land of uneven surface, from 1500 to 2500 feet above 
the sea, bounded by the Aravalli mountains on the west, and 
those of Vindhya on the south ; supported on the east by a lower 
range in Bundelcand, and sloping gradually on the north-east into 
the basin of the Ganges. It is a diversified but fertile tract. 

The Vindhya mountains form the southern limit of Hindostan ; 
Natural di- but bcyond them, separated by the deep valley of the 
the Deckan. Ncrbadda, is a parallel chain called Injidri or SdtpAra, 
which must be crossed before we reach the next natural division 
in the valley of the Tapti. This small tract is low; but the 
rest of the Deckan is almost entirely occupied by a table-land 
of triangular form, about the level of that of Central India, 
supported on all sides by ranges of hills. The two longest 
ranges, which run towards the south, follow the form of the 
peninsula, and between them and the sea lies a low narrow 
tract, forming a sort of belt round the whole coast The hiUs 
which support the table-land are called the GhAts. The range 
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LfTBOD. EXTENT AND POPULATION. 8 

to the west is the highest and most marked ; and the low tract 
beneath it narrowest and mo§t rugged. 

The table-land itself is greatly diversified in surface and fer- 
tility. Two parts, however, are strongly distinguished, and the 
limit between them may be marked by the Warda, from its 
source in the Injddri range, north-west of NAgpAr, to its junction 
with the GodAveri, and then by the joint rivers to the sea All 
to the north and east of these rivers is a vast forest spotted with 
villages, and sometimes interrupted by cultivated tracts of con- 
siderable extent. To the south-west of the rivers, the country, 
though varied, is generally open and cultivated. 

Gozer&t and Bengal are regarded by the natives as neither 
included in Hindostan nor the Deckan ; they differ greatly from 
each other, but each has a resemblance to the part of Hindostan 
which adjoins it 

Though the Deckan, properly speaking, includes all to the 
south of the Vindhya mountains, yet, in modem practice, it is 
ofien limited to the part between that chain and the river Eishna. 

The superficial exjbent of India is estimated at 1,287,483 
square miles. The population may be taken at superficial 
140,000,000; but this is the present population; in S^t*^ 
very early Hind^ times it was certainly much less^ and ffK^a?"* 
in later days probably much greater.' 

' These eatimAtee cannot pretend to ao- mittee of the House of Commons on 

curacy. Hanuiton (DeacripUon of Bindot- Indian affairs, October 11, 1831, will (if 

^'S i 37) conjectured the number of certain blanks be filled up) make the ex- 

A'juare miles to be 1,280,000, and the popu- tent in square miles 1,287,483, and the 

]atiun 134,000,000. population 140,722,700. The following 

An offioal Report laid before the Com- are the particulars : — 

Square Miles. Population. 

Bengal Lower provinces . . . 153,802 87,500,000 

Bengal Upper provinces . . . 66,510 32,200,000 

Bengal cessions from BenSr . . 85,700 (1.) 3,200,000 

Total Bengal . . . 306,012 72,900,000 

Madras 141,923 13,500,000 

Bombay 64,938 (2.) 6,800,000 

Total British possessions . 512,873 93,200,000 

AlUed States 614,610 (3.) 43,022,700 

Ranjit Smg possessions in the Panj^ (4.) 60,000 3,500,000 

Sind 100,000 1,000,000 

Total of all India . 1,287,483 140,722,700 

The saperficial extent of the British The population of the British territories 

territories and those of the allies is given is also from the Report, and is founded on 

in ^ above Report ; the former from ofiBcial estimates, except in the following 

actaal survey, and the latter parUy from instances, where I computed the numbera. 

^^irrey and partly from computation. (1.) The cessions from tierir amount to^ 
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The population is very unequally distributed. In one very 
extensive district of Bengal Proper (Bardwin) it was ascer- 
tained to be 600 souls to the square mile.^ In some forest 
tracts, 10 to the square mile might be an exaggeration. 

Though the number of large towns and cities in India is 
remarkable, none of them are very populous. In their present 
state of decline, none exceed the population of second-rate cities 
in Europe. Calcutta, without its suburbs, has only 265,000 
inhabitants ; and not more than two or three of the others can 
have above 200,000 fixed population.* 

A tract, extending from 8"* north latitude to 35,** and vwying 
Climate and T^ height from the level of the sea to the summits of 
■•^^^ Himalaya, must naturally include the extremes of heat 
and cold; but on the general level of India within the great 
northern chain, the diversity is comparatively inconsiderable. 

The characteristic of the climate, compared to that of Europe, 
is heat. In a great part of the country the sun is scorching for 
three months in the year ; * even the wind is hot, the land is 
brown and parched, dust files in whirlwinds, all brooks become 



near 86,000 square miles ; of these, 30,000 
on the Nerbadda are oompaFatively well 
peopled ; and I have allowed them 60 souls 
to the square mile. The remaining 66,000 
are so full of forests, that I have only 
allowed 25 souls to the square mile. 

(2.) For one district, under Bombay (the 
Northern Concan), the extent is given from 
survey, but without a guew at the popula- 
tion. I have allowed &e same rate as that 
of the adjoining district (the Southern 
Concan), which is 100 to the square 
mile. It is probably too much, but the 
amoimt is so small as to make the error 
immaterial 

(3.) No estimate is given of the popu- 
lation of the allied states, some parts of 
which have 300 or 400 souls to the square 
mile, while others are nearly deserts. On 
consideration, I allow 70 souls to the 
square mile, which makes the population 
43,022,700. 

(4.) The area and population of Sind 
and the jtopulatum of the Panj A> are taken 
from Bwhmm's Travdt, ii. 286, and iii. 227. 
The extent of the Panjdb is little more thjLD. 
a guess, which I have hazarded, rather 
than leave the statement incomplete. 

The extent of Europe is about 2,793,000 
square miles, the population 227,700,000. 
(" Companion to the Almanack for 1829," 
from Walkenaer and Balbi. ) 1 f we deduct 
the 1,758,700 square mUes in Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, as proposed by 
Major Rennell, for the sake of comparison, 



we find the rest of Europe oontaining 
1,035,300 square miles, and India 1, 
294,602, being nearly a third greater than 
Europe. But Europe, when freed from 
the northern wastes, has the advantage in 
population ; for, after deducting Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, about 60,518,000 
souls, Europe has still 167,182,000 souls, 
and India only 140,000,000. [See App. VI.] 

* Mr. Bayley, Anatie lUaearehety xii. 649. 

• For Calcutta see the Report of the 
House of Commons, October 11, 1831. 
For Benares, see Atiatie ReMtarckeM, xvii. 
474, 479, where it is stated that 200,000 
constitutes the fixed population of the dty 
and suburbs, and that 100,000 more may 
come in on the greatest occasions of pil- 
grimage. 

[According to the census of May, 1850, 
the population of Calcutta was. as follows 
{TkomUm'8 Oazetteer):— 



iiiUropeauB . 
Eurasians . 


4,615 


Americans . 


892 


Chinese 


847 


Asiatics 


15,342 


Hindis . 


274,335 


Mahomedans 


110,918 



418,182 
But these numbers are by no means trust- 
worthy. — Ed.] 

' The thermometer often rises above 
100"* during part of the hottest days. It 
has been known to reach 120.* 
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diy, small rivers scaxcely keep up a stream, and the largest are 
reduced to comparatively narrow channels in the midst of vast 
sandy beds. 

In winter, slight frost sometimes takes place for an hour or 
two about sunrise ; but this is only in the parts of the country 
which lie £bu: north, or are much elevated above the sea. At a 
low level, if towards the south, the greatest cold in winter is 
only moderate heat; and on an average of the whole of India, 
it is not much more than what is marked temperate on our 
thermometers ; while the hottest time of the day even at that 
period rises above our summer heat. The cold, however, is much 
greater to the feelings than would be supposed from the thermo- 
meter. In the months which approach to neither extreme, the 
temperature is higher than in the heat of summer in Italy. 

The next peculiarity in the climate of India is the periodical 
rainy season. The rains are brought fi*om the Indian Ocean 
by a south-west wind (or monsoon, as it is called), which lasts 
from June to October. They are heaviest near the sea, espe- 
cially in low countries, unless in situations protected by moun- 
tains. The coast of Coromandel, for instance, is sheltered from 
the south-west monsoon by the Gh^ts and the table-land, and 
receives its supply of rain in October and November, when the 
wind blows from the north-east across the Bay of Bengal. The in- 
tenseneas of the fall of rain can scarcely be conceived in Europe. 
Though it is confined to four months, and in them many days of 
every month, and many hours of every day, are fair, yet the whole 
fail of rain in India is considerably more than double that which 
is distributed over the whole twelve months in England. 

The variations that have been mentioned divide the year into 
three seasons : the hot, the rainy, and the cold, or rather temperate, 
which last is a good deal longer than either the other two. 

The fertile soil and rich productions of India have Natnna pro- 
long been proverbial. . ^^^°*- 

Its forests contain many timber-trees, among which the teak 
is, for ship building, and most other purposes, at least Tnw- 
equal to the oak. The s&l is a lofty and useful timber-tree : 
Bandal, ebony, and other rare and beautiful woods are found in 
different quantities, but often in profusion. Banyan-trees, 
cotton-trees,' sissoo (or blackwood-trees), mangoes, tamarinds, 
and other ornamental, and useful trees are scattered over the 

* This is not the low shrub which bean seeds are encased in a substance resem- 

ooQunon cotton, but a lofty tree covered at bling cotton, but lighter and more silky in 

one time with flowers of glowing crimson, its texture, 
aod at another with pods, in which the 
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cultivated country. The bdbul (Mimosa Arabica, or gum- 
arabic-tree) with its sweet-scented yellow flower, grows in 
profusion, both in the woods and plains, as do two kinds of 
acacia Mid various other flowering trees. Mulberries are 
planted in great numbers, and are the means of fuinishing a 
large supply of silk. The cocoa, palmyra, and other palms are 
common. The first of these yields a nut filled with a milky 
fluid, and lined with a thick coating of kernel, which is service- 
able as food, and on account of the oil which is manufactured 
from it to a vast extent. The shell is used for cups and other 
vessels, some of which are in universal use. The thick husk, 
in which the nut is enveloped, is composed of fibres, which 
form a valuable cordage, and make the best sort of cable. 
The wood, though not capable of being employed in carpenter s 
work, is peculiarly adapted to pipes for conveying water, beams 
for broad but light wooden bridges, and other purposes, where 
length is more required than solidity. The bamboo, being hol- 
low, light, and strong, is almost as generally useful: when 
entire, the varieties in its size make it equally fit for the lance 
of the soldier, the pole of his tent, or the mast which sustains 
the ensign of his chief; for the ordinary staff' of the peasant, or 
for the rafter of his cottage. All scaffolding in India is com- 
posed of bamboos, kept together by ropes instead of nails. 
When split, its long and flexible fibre adapts it to baskets, mats, 
and innumerable other purposes ; and when cut across at the 
joints, it forms a bottle often used for oil, milk, and spirits. 

The wood of the palm is employed in the same manner as that 
of the cocoa-tree : its leaves also are used for the thatch, and 
even for the walls of cottages : while the sap, which it yields 
on incision (as well as that of the bastard date-tree), supplies a 
great proportion of the spirituous liquor consumed in India. 

The mahua (a timber-tree of the size of an oak, which 
abounds in all the forests) produces a fleshy flower, from which 
also a gi^eat deal of spirit is distilled ; while it is still more 
important as an article of food among the hill tribes. To re- 
turn to the palms, another beautiful specimen bears a nut, which, 
mixed with the pungent and aromatic leaf of the bitel-vine, and 
the gum called catechu, is chewed by all classes throughout 
India. Sago is the produce of another kind of palm. 

The mountains of Himalaya present a totally different vege- 
tation. Pines, oaks, and other forest trees of Europe and Asia, 
rhododendrons, and many other magnificent shrubs, abound 
throughout the chain, often on a gigantic scale. 
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Pepper and cardamums grow in abundance on the western 
coasts and cinnamon in Ceylon: capsicum, ginger, spioea, &c 
cummin, coriander, turmeric, and various other spices are 
everywhere a common produce of the fields. We are indebted to 
India for many well-known aromatics, and the wildest hills are 
covered with a highly scented grass, the essential oil of which 
is supposed by some to have been the spikenard of the ancients. 
Many trees supply medicines — ^as camphor, cassia fistularis, 
aioes, &a ; others yield useful resins, gums, and varnishes. 

The woods are filled with trees and creepers, bearing flowers 
of every form and hue; while the oleander, gloriosa superba, 
and many other beautiAil shrubs, grow wild in the open country. 
The lotus and water-lily float on the surface of the lakes and 
ponds; and there are many sweet-scented flowers, the perfume 
of which, though otherwise exquisite, is in general too power- 
fill for Europeans. 

Whole plains are covered with cotton, tobacco, and poppies 
for opium ; even roses are grown, in some places, over Agncuitura 
fields of great extent, for atar and rose-water. Sugar- p*^***- 
cane, though still more abundant, requires rich and well- watered 
spots, and is not spread over the face of the country like the 
productions just mentioned. Large tracts of land are given up 
to indigo, and many other more brilliant dyes are among the 
produce of the fields. Flax, mustard, sesamum, palma Christi, 
and other plants, yield an ample supply of oil, both for culinary 
and other purposes. 

The principal food of the people of Hindostan is wheat, and 
in the Deckan jowdr and bdjra : ® rice, as a general article of 
subsistence, is confined to Bengal and part of Beh&r, with the 
low country.along the sea all round the coast of the Peninsula : 
in most parts of India it is only used as a luxury.^ In the 
southern part of the table-land of the Deckan the body of the 
people Uve on a small and poor grain called r^.^^ 

Though these grains each afford the principal supply to 
particular divisions, they are not confined to their own tracts. 

• Jowdr (HolcuB soi^gum). It grows on a B^jra (Holcus spicatus) reeembles a bul- 
reedy stem to the height of 8 or 10 feet, rush, the head being covered with a round 
uid bears irregularly-shaped dusters of grain, smaller, sweeter, and more nounsh- 
innumerable round grains, about twice as ing than that of jowir. 
big as mujstard seed. It is common all 'It was probably the circumstance of 
oyer the Levant, imder the name of dtirra our early settlements in Bengal and on the 
(or dourrah) ; and in Greece, where it is coast of Coromandel that led to the corn- 
called k^amlxSki ; there is likewise a mon opinion that rice is the general food 
coarae sort in Italy, called melica rossa, of India, 
or sorgo rosso. ** CynosuruB corocanus. 
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Bdjra and jow&r are almost as much consumed as wheat in 
Hindostan, and are grown, though in a less degree, in the rice- 
countries ; wheat is not uncommon in the Deckan, and is sown 
in the rice-countries ; rice is more or less raised aU over India 
in favourable situations, as under hills, or where a great com- 
mand of water is obtained by artificial meana 

Barley is little eaten, and oats till lately were unknown; but 
there are several smaller sorts of grain, such as millet, panieum 
Italicum, and other kinds for which we have no name. Maize 
is a good deal grown for the straw ; and the heads, when young 
and tender, are toasted and eaten as a delicacy by the villagers ; 
but I doubt if the grain is ever made into bread. 

There are many kinds of pulse, of which there is a very great 
consumption by people of ail ranks ; and a variety of roots and 
vegetables,^^ which, with a large addition of the common spices, 
form the ordinary messes used by the poor to give a relish to 
their bread. Many fruits are accessible to the poor ; especially 
mangoes, melons, and water-melons, of which the two last are 
grown in the wide beds of the rivers during the dry weather. 
Gourds and cucumbers are most abundant. They are sown 
round the huts of the poor, and trailed over the roofs, so that 
the whole building is covered with green leaves and large 
yellow flowers. The mango, which is the best of the Indian 
fruits, is likewise by much the most common, the tree which 
bears it being everywhere planted in orchards and singly, and 
thriving without any further care. Plantains or bananas, 
guavas, custard-apples, jujubes, and other fruits of tropical 
climates, are also common.^^ Grapes are plentiful as a garden- 
fruit, but not planted for wine. Oranges, Umes, and citrons 
are also in general use, and some sorts are excellent. Figs are 
not quite so general, but are to be had in most places, and in 
some (as at P^na, in the Deckan) they are perhaps the best in 
the world. Pine-apples are common everywhere, and grow wild 
in Pegu." 

Horses, camels-, and working-cattle are fed on pulse.^* Their 

" Ab the egg plant or brinjal, the love ** Several Chinese fruits have lately 

apple or tomato, yams, sweet potatoes, been introduced with success, and some 

carrots, radishes, onions, garlic, spinach, European ones, of which the peach and 

and many other sorts, wild and cultivated, strawberry are the only kinds that are 

known or unknown in Europe. completely naturalized. The apples are 

" One of the most remarkable, and in small and bad ; and pears, plums, etc., do 

some places the most common, is the jack, not succeed at all. 

an exceedifif^y rich and luscious fruity '^ InHindostanitisasortoalledchanua, 

which grows to the wei^t of sixty or of which each pod contains a single pea 

seventy pounds, directly from tke trunk of on a low plant, from the leaves of which 

a tidl forest tree. the natives make vinegar. It is the Cicer 
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forage is chiefly wheat-straw; and that of the jow^r and Mjra, 
which, being full of saccharine matter, is very nourishing. 
Horses get fresh grass dried in the sun ; but ifc is only in parti- 
cakr places that hay is stacked. 

There are in some places three harvests ; in all two. B&jra, 
jowic, nee, and some other grains are sown at the beginning of 
the rains and reaped at the end. Wheat, barley, and some 
other sorts of grain and pulse ripen during the winter, and ai*e 
cut in spring. 

Elephants, rhinoceroses, bears, and wild buffaloes are confined 
to the forests. Tigers, leopards, panthers, and some Animak. 
other wild beasts are found there also, but likewise inhabit 
patches of underwood, and even of high grain, in the cultivated 
lands. This is also the case with wild boars, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals, and game of all desoriptions, in the utmost abundance. 
Lions are only found in particular tracts. Great numbers of 
many sorts of deer and antelopes are met with in all parts. 
Monkeys are numerous in the woods, in the cultivated country, 
and even in towns. Porcupines, ichneumons, a species of arma- 
dillo, iguanas, and other lizards, are found in all places ; as are 
serpents and other reptiles, noxious or innocent, in abundance. 

There are horses in plenty, but they are only used for riding. 
For every sort of draught (ploughs, carts, guns, native chariots, 
&c.), and for carriage of aU sorts of baggage and merchandise, 
almost the whole dependence is on oxen. The frequency of 
nigged passes in some parts, and the annual destruction of the 
roads by the rains in others, make the use of pack-cattle much 
greater than that of draught-cattle, and produce those innume- 
rable droves which so often choke up the travellers' way, as they 
are transporting grain, salt, and other articles of commerce from 
one province to another. 

Camels, ^hich travel faster, and can carry more bulky loads, 
are much employed by the rich, and are numerous in armies. 
Elephants are also used, and are indispensable for carrying large 
tents, heavy carpets, and other articles which cannot be divided. 
Buffaloes are very numerous, but they are chiefly kept for milk, 
of which great quantities (in various preparations) are con- 
sumed-:^ they are not unfrequently put in carts, are used for 
ploughing in deep and wet soils, and more rarely for carriage. 

•riedniun of botanists, and exactly the >* The commonest of these are clarified 

Ceoe of Itafy. In the Dedcan the pulse butter (ghi) and a sort of add curd (dahi), 

lued ia ciihi, a small hard pea, which must which is called yourt in the Levant. Cheese 

le boiled before it is eaten, even by is scarcely known, and butter never used 

^lumalft. in its natural state. 
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Sheep are as common as in European countries, and goats more 
so. Swine are kept by the lowest casts ; poultry are com'para- 
tively scarce, in small villages at least, from the prejudice of the 
Hind6s against fowls ; but the common fowl is found wild in 
great numbers, and resembles the bantam kind. The peacock 
also is common in a wild state. White cranes and egrettes are 
extremely numerous throughout the year ; and grey cranes, wild 
geese, snipes, ortolans, and other birds of passage, come in in- 
credible numbers at their season. Eagles are found in some 
places, as are various kinds of falcons. Vultures are very 
common, and kites beyond number. Most English birds are 
common (except singing-birds) ; besides parrots, or rather pero- 
quets, and various birds of splendid plumage, for which we have 
not even names. 

Fish is abundant, and is a great 'article of food in Bengal, and 
some other countries. 

Crocodiles are often seen both in rivers and large ponds. 

None of the minerals of India have attracted attention except 
Minerato. diamouds and iron. The steel of India was in request 
with the ancients :* it is celebrated in the oldest Persian poem, 
and is still the material of the scimitars of Khordsin and Da- 
mascus. The inferior stones — opals, amethysts, garnets, chry- 
solites, beryls, cornelians, agates, &c., are found in considerable 
quantities. Most of the pearls in the world, and all the best, are 
taken up from beds near Ceylon. Rock-salt is found in a range 
of mountains in the Panjdb ; and salt is made in large quantities 
from the water of the Sdmber Lake in Ajmir, and from that of 
the sea. Saltpetre is so abundant as to supply many other 
countries. 

The conformation of the countries and the peculiarities of 
climate and season have great effect on military operations in 
India. The passes through the chains of hills that intersect the 
country regulate the direction of the roads, and often fix the 
fields of battle. Campaigns are generally suspended during the 
rains, and resumed at the end of that season, when grain and 
forage are abundant. The site of encampments is very greatly 
affected by the supply of water, which must be easy of access to 
the thousands of cattle which accompany every army, chifefly for 
carriage. One party is often able to force his enemy into action 
by occupying the water at which he intended to halt. A failure 
of the periodical rains brings on all the horrors of famine. 

* It iB mentioned in the Talmud, (Avod^ Z^h) as ''parzeU HindiJuilL*' 
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BOOK I. 

STATE OF THE HINDTJS AT THE TIME OF MENU's CODE. 

As the rudest nations are seldom destitute of some account of 
the transactions of their ancestors, it is a natural sub- Preiimi aiy 
jeet of surprise that the Hindis should have attained o^™*^^"*- 
to a high pitch of civilization without any work that at all 
approaches to the character of a history.^ 

The fragments which remain of the records of their transac- 
tions are so mixed with fable, and so distorted by a fictitious and 
extravagant system of chronology, as to render it hopeless to 
deduce from them any continued thread of authentic narrative. 

No ddte of a public event can be fixed before the invasion of 
Alexander ; and no connected relation of the national transactions 
can be attempted until after the Mahometan conquest' 

But notwithstanding this remarkable failure in the annals of 
the early Hindis, there is no want of information regarding their 
laws, manners, and religion ; which it would have been the most 
useful object of an account of their proceedings to teach ; and if 
we can ascertain their condition at a remote period, and mark 
the changes that have since taken place, we shall lose very little 
of the essential part of their history. 

A view of the religion of the Hind6s is given, and some light 
is thrown on their attainments in science and philosophy, by the 
V^as, a collection of ancient hymns and prayers which are sup- 
posed to have been reduced to their present form in the fourteenth 
century before the Christian era ; but the first complete picture 
of the state of society is afibrded by the code of laws which bears 

^ The history of Cashmir scarcely forms liable to be affected by foreign manners ; 

An exception. Though it refers to earlier and the example seems never to have been 

^ntingB of the same nature, it was begun followed by the rest of the Hindtis. 
more than a century after the Mahometan * [It is most important for the reader to 

cunqaest of Cashmir : even if it were an- bear this sentence in mind, during the 

cient, it is the work of a smaU sequestered whole of the " Hindu period." It is only 

^wntory on the utmost borders of India, at those points when other nations came 

l^'hich, by the accounts contained in the into contact with the Hindiis, that we are 

^oiy itself seems to have been long able to settle any details accurately. — Ed.] 
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the name of Menu, and which was probably drawn up in the 
ninth century before Christ' 

With that code, every history of the Hind&s must begin. But 
to gain accurate notions even of the people contemporary with 
the supposed Menu, we must remember that a code is never the 
work of a single age, some of the earliest and rudest laws being 
preserved and incorporated with the improvements of the most 
enlightened times. To take a familiar example, there are many 
of the laws in Blackstone the existence of which proves a high 
state of refinement in the nation ; but those relating to witchcraft 
and the wager of battle afford no corresponding proof of the con- 
tinuance of barbarism down to the age in which the Commen- 
taries were written. 

Even if the whole code referred to one period it would not 
show the real state of manners. Its injunctions are drawn from 
the model to which it is wished to raise the community, and its 
prohibitions from the worst state of crime which it was possible 
to apprehend It is to the general spirit of the code, therefore, 
that we must look for that of the age ; and even then we must 
soften the features before we reach the actual condition of the 
people. I have adhered to the usual phraseology in speaking of 
this compilation ; but, though early adopted as an unquestionable 
authority for the law, I should scarcely venture to regard it as a 
code drawn up for the regulation of a particular state under the 
sanction of a government. It seems rather to be the work of a 
learned man, designed to set forth his idea of a perfect conmion- 
wealth under Hind6 institutions. On this supposition it would 
show the state of society as correctly as a legal code ; since it is 
evident that it incorporates the existing laws, and any alterations 
it may have introduced, with a view to bring them up to its 
preconceived standard oi perfection, must still have been drawn 
from the opinions which prevailed when it was written. These 
considerations being premised, I shall now givfe an outline of the 
information contained in Menu ; and, afterwards, a description of 
the Hindtis as they are to be seen in present times. 

The alterations effected during the interval wiU appear fix)m 
a comparison of the two pictures ; and a view of the nation, at 
a particular point of the transition, will be afforded from the 
accounts which have been left to us by the Greeks. 

' See Appendix L '' On the Age of nected with the code, diBCUssed in the 
Menu." [This date is quite unfounded, — notes to App. I. — £d.] 
see this, and some other questions oon- 
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CHAPTER I. 

DIVISION AND EMPLOTMENT OF CLASSES. 

The first feature that strikes us in the society described by Menu 
is the division into four classes^ or casts (the sacerdotal, the mili- 
tary, the industrious, and the servile). In these we are struck 
with the prodigious elevation and sanctity of the Bramins, and 
the studied degradation of the lowest class. 

The three first classes; though by no means equal, are yet 
Admitted into one pale : they all partake in certain sacred rites, 
to which peculiar importance is attached throughout the code ; 
and they appear to form the whole community for whose govern- 
ment the laws are framed. The fourth class and the outcasts are 
no further considered than as they contribute to the advantage of 
the superior casts. 

A Bramin is the chief of all created beings ; the world and all 
in it are his : through him, indeed, other mortals enjoy Bnmins. 
life;' by his imprecations he could destroy a king, with his 
troops, elephants, horses, and cars;' could frame other worlds 
and r^nts of worlds, and could give being to new gods and new 
mortals.^ A Bramin is to be treated with more respect than a 
king.* His life and person are protected by the severest laws in 
this world,* and the most tremendous denunciations for the next.' 
He is exempt from capital punishment, even for the' most enor- 
mous crimes.* His offences against other classes are treated with 
remarkable lenity,* while all offences against him are punished 
with tenfold severity." 

Tet it would seem, at first sight, as if the Bramins, content 
with gratifying their spiritual pride, had no design to profit by 
worldly wealth or power. The life prescribed to them is one of 
laborious study, as well as of austerity and retirement. 

The first quarter of a Bramin's life he must spend as a student;^^ 
during whicJi time he leads a life of abstinence and humiliation. 
His attention should be unremittingly directed to the Y^das, and 

' The woid cUua m adopted here, as * Ch. I 96, 100, 101. ' Ch. ix. 813. 

b«mgiued in Sir W. Jones's translation of * Ch. ix. 815. * Ch. ii. 139. 

Menu ; hat east is the term used in India^ ■ Ch. ix. 232, and yiiL 281—288. 

and by the old writers on that country. ' Ch. xi. 205—208, and iv. 165—169. 

It is often written catU in late books, and ' Ch. viiL 880. 

huiometimes been mistaken for an Indian ' Ch. viii. 276, 378, 379. 

word, bat it is an English word, found in >' Ch. viii. 272, 283, 325, 377) and xL 

iohnaon'B Dictionary, and derived from 205, 206. 

th« Spanish or Portuguese, ^ casta, a " Ch. ii 175 — 210. 
l««ed. 
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should on no account be wasted on worldly studiea He should 
treat his preceptor with implicit obedience, and with humble 
respect and attachment, which ought to be extended to his family. 
He must perform various servile offices for his preceptor, and 
must labour for himself in bringing logs and other materials for 
sacrifice, and water for oblations. He must subsist entirely by 
begging from door to door.^^ 

For the second quarter of his life, he lives with his wife and 
family; and discharges the ordinary duties of a Bramin. These 
are briefly stated to be, reading and teaching the Y^as ; sacri- 
ficing and assisting others to sacrifice; bestowing alms, and 
accepting gifts. 

The most honourable of these employments is teaching." It is 
remarkable that, unlike other religions, where the dignity of the 
priesthood is derived from their service at the temples, a Bramin 
is considered as degraded by performing acts of worship or assist- 
ing at sacrifices, as a profession.^^ All Bramins are strongly and 
repeatedly prohibited from receiving gifts from low-bom, wicked, 
or unworthy persons." They are not even to take many presents 
from unexceptionable givers, and are carefully to avoid making it 
a habit to accept of unnecessary presents." When the regular 
som'ces fail, a Bramin may, for a mere subsistence, glean, or beg, 
or cultivate, or even (in case of extreme necessity) he may trade ; 
but he must in no extremity enter into service; he must not 
have recourse to popular conversation, must abstain from music, 
singing, dancing, gaming, and generally fixmi everything incon- 
sistent with gravity and composure.^^ 

He should, indeed, refrain from all sensual enjoyments, should 
avoid all wealth that may impede his reading the V^das," and 
should shun all worldly honour as he would shun poison." Yet 
he is not to subject himself to fasts, or other needless severi- 
ties.^ Ail that is required is, that his life should be decorous, 
and occupied in the prescribed studies and observancea Even 
his dress is laid down with minuteness; and he may easily be 
figured (much as learned Bramins are still), quiet and demure, 
clean and decent, " his hair and beard clipped, his passions sub- 
dued, his mantle white, and his body pure ; " with a staff and a 
copy of the V^das in his hands, and bright golden rings in his 
ears.^^ When he has paid the three debts, by reading the scrip- 

" Theae rules are now obeerved by pro- " Cb. wv. 84; x. 109, 110, 111 ; xi 

fessed studenta only— if by them. 194—197. " Ch. iv. 186. 

" Ch. X. 75, 76, 85. »' Ch. iv. 63, 64. »• Ch. iv. 16, 17. 

" Ch. iii 180, and iv. 205. A feeling »• Ch. ii 162. » Ch. iv. 34. 

which still subfiiBtB in full force. " Ch. iv. 35, 86. 
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tures, begetting a son, and performing the regular sacrifices, he 
may (even in the second portion of his life) make over all to his 
son, and remain in his family house^ with, no employment but 
that of an umpire.*^ 

The third portion of a Bramin's life he must spend as an 
anchorite in the woods. Clad in bark, or in the skin of a black 
antelope, with his hair and nails uncut, sleeping on the bare 
earth, he must live "without fire, without a mansion, wholly 
silent, feeding on roots and fruit." He must also submit to many 
and harsh mortifications^ expose himself, naked, to the heaviest 
rains, wear humid garments in winter, and in summer stand in 
the midst of five fires under the burning sun.^ He must care- 
fdUy perform all sacrifices and oblations, and consider it his special 
duty to fulfil the prescribed forms and ceremonies of religion. 

In the last period of his life, the Bramin is nearly as solitary 
and abstracted as during the third. But he is now released 
from all forms and external observances : his business is con- 
templation: his mortifications cease. His dress more nearly 
resembles that of ordinary Bramins; and his abstinence, though 
still great, is not so rigid as before. He is no longer to invite 
suiTering, but is to cultivate equanimity and to enjoy delight in 
meditation on the Divinity ; till, at last, he quits the body " as 
a bird leaves the branch of a tree at its pleasure." ^ 

Thus it appears that, during three-fourths of a Bramin's life, 
he was entirely excluded from the world, and, during the re- 
maining fourth, besides having his time completely occupied by 
ceremonies, and in reading the V^das, he was expressly debarred 
from the enjoyment of wealth or pleasure and from tJie pursuit 
of ambition. But a little further acquaintance with the code 
makes it evident that these rules are founded on a former con- 
dition of the Bramins ; and that, although still regarded as the 
model for their conduct, they had already been encroached on 
by the temptations of power and riches. 

The King must have a Bramin for his most confidential coun- 
sellor;** and by Bramins is he to be instructed in policy as well 
as in justice and all learning.^ The whole judicial authority 
(except that exercised by the King in person) is in the hands of 
Bramins ; ^ and, although the perusal of the sacred writings is 
not withheld from the two nearest classes,** yet the sense of Uiem 
is only to be obtained through the exposition of a Bramin.*^ 

"Ch.hr. 257. ' » Ch. vii. 58. 

*■ Ch. vi 1—29. [Rather "four fires."— *• Ch. vii. 43. 

Ed.] « Ch. viii 1, 9, 10, 11, and 60. 

* Ch. vi 33, to the end " Ch. x- 1. » Ch. xiL 108—113. 
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The interpretation of the laws is expressly confined to the 
Bramins ; and we can perceive, from the code itself, how large a 
share of the work of legislation was in the hands of that order. 

The property of the sacred class is as well protected by the 
law as its power. Liberality to Bramins is made incumbent on 
every virtuous man,^ and is the especial duty of a King.*^ Sac- 
rifices and oblations, and aU the ceremonies of religion, involve 
feasts and presents to the Bramins,'' and those gifts must al- 
ways be liberal : '' the organs of sense and action, reputation in 
this life, happiness in the next, life itself, children, and cattle, 
are all destroyed by a sacrifice ofiTered with trifiing gifts to the 
priests."" Many penances may be commuted for large fines, 
which all go to the sacred class."^ If a Bramin finds a treasure, 
he keeps it all ; if it is found by another person, the King takes 
it, but must give one half to the Bramins.** On failure of heirs, 
the property of others escheats to the King, but that of Bra- 
mins is divided among their class.** A learned Bramin is ex- 
empt from all taxation, and ought, if in want, to be maintained 
by the King.*^ 

Stealing the gold of Bramins incurs an extraordinaiy punish- 
ment, which is to be inflicted by the King in person, and is 
likely, in most cases, to be capital.** Their property is pro- 
tected by many other denunciations; and for injuring their 
cattle, a man is to suffer amputation of half his foot.** 

The military class, though far from being placed on an equal- 
ity with the Bramins, is still treated with honour. It is indeed 
CBhAtriTaa. acknowledged that the sacerdotal order cannot prosper 
without the military, or the military without the sacerdotal ; 
and that the prosperity of both in this world and the next de- 
pends on their cordial union.** 

The military class enjoys, in a less degree, with respect to the 
Veisyas, the same inequality in criminal law that the Bramin 
possesses in respect to all the other classes.*^ The King be- 
longs to this class, as probably do all his ordinary ministers.** 
The command of armies and of military divisions, in short, the 
whole military profession, and in strictness all situations of 

•• Ch. xL 1 — 6, and iv. 226 — 235. have been more appropriate. 

" Ch. vu. 83-^6. * Ch. xi 117, 128—189. 

" Ch. iil 123—146, eBpedaUy 138, 143. " Ch. viii. 87, 88. •• Ch. ix. 188, 189. 

" Ch. xi 39, 40. Priest is the word ^ Ch. viL 133, 134. 

used by Sir W. Jones throughout his " Ch. viiL 314—816, and xL 101. 

translation ; but as it has been shown that " Ch. viii. 325. * Ch. ix. 322. 

few Bramins performed the public offices ^ Ch. viii 267, 268. ^ Ch. viL 54. 
of religion, some other designation would 
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command, are also their birthright. It is indeed very observ- 
able, that even in the code drawn up by themselves, with the 
exception of interpreting the law, no interference in the execu- 
tive government is ever allowed to Bramins. 

The duties of the military class are stated to be, to defend 
the people, to give alms, to sacrifice, to read the V^das, and to 
shun the allurements of sensual gratification.^ 

The rank of Veisyas is not high ; for where a Bramin is en- 
joined to show hospitality to strangers, he is directed to veisTaa. 
show benevolence, even to a merchant, and to give him food at 
the same time with his domestics.^ 

Besides largesses, sacrifice, and reading the V^as, the duties 
of a Teisya are to keep herds of cattle, to carry on trade, to lend 
at mterest, and to cultivate the land.^ 

The practical knowledge required from a Veisya is more gene- 
ral than that of the other classes ; for in addition to a knowledge 
of the means of breeding cattle, and a thorough acquaintance with 
all commodities aivi all soils, he must understand the productions 
and wants of other countries, the wages of servants, the various 
dialects of men, and whatever else belongs to purchase and sale.*' 

The duty of a S6dra is briefly stated to be to serve the other 
classes,*' but it is more particularly explained in dif- Bddaa. 
ferent places that his chief duty is to serve the Bramins ;** and 
it is specially permitted to hfbi, in case of want of subsistence 
and inability to procure service from that class, to serve a Csha- 
triya ; or if even that service cannot be obtained, to attend on 
an opolent Veisya.** It is a general rule that, in times of dis- 
tress, each of the classes may subsist by the occupations allotted 
to those beneath it, but must never encroach on the employ- 
ments of those above it. A Siidra has no class beneath him ; 
but, if other employments fail, he may subsist by handicrafts, 
especially joinery and masonry, painting and writing.** 

A S6dra may perform sacrifices with the omission of the holy 
texts ;'^ yet it is an offence requiring expiation for a Bramin to 
assist him in sacrificing.*^ A Bmmin must not read the V^da, 
even to himself, in the presence of a Siidra.** To teach him the 

• Ch^ L 89. ** Ch. iii 112. brooke, ABiatic ResearcheSy v. 68.) Their 

• Ch. L 90. *■ Ch. ix. 829 — 882. employment in husbandry, however, is 
^ Ch. L 91. * Ch. iz. 884. now so common, that most people conceive 

* Ch. z. 121. it to be the special business of the cast 

* Ch. X. 99, 100. I do not observe in " Ch. x. 127, 128. 

Menu the permission which is stated to be " Ch. x. 109, 110, 111, and xL 42, 48. 

wmewhere expressly given to a Stidra to *• Ch. iv. 99. 

become a trader or a husbandman. (Cole- 

C 
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18 mSTORY OP INDIA. Book I. 

law, or to instruct him in the mode of expiating sin, sinks a 
Bramin into the hell called Asamvrita. 

It is even forbidden to give him temporal advice.^ No 
offence is more repeatedly or more strongly inveighed against 
than that of a Bramin receiving a gift from a Siidra : it cannot 
even be expiated by penance, until the gift has been restored,** 
A Bramin, starving, may take dry grain from a S^dra, but must 
never eat meat cooked by him. A Siidra is to be fed by tlie 
leavings of his master, or by his refuse grain, and clad in his 
worn-out garments.^ He must amass no wealth, even if he has 
the power, lest he become proud, and give pain to Bramins.^^ 

If a Stidra use abusive language to one of a superior class, his 
tongue is to be slit.^ If he sit on the same seat with a Bramin, 
he is to have a gash made on the part offending.^ If he advise 
him about his religious duties, hot oil is to be dropped into his 
mouth and ears.^ 

These are specimens of the laws, equally ludicrous and in- 
human, which are made in favour of the other classes against 
the S6dras^ 

The proper name of a Stidra is directed to be expressive of 
contempt,^^ and the religious penance for killing him is the 
same as for killing a cat, a frog, a dog, a lizard, and various 
other animals.** 

Yet, though the degraded state of a Siidra be sufficiently 
evident, his precise civil condition is by no means so clear. 
Stidras are universally termed the servile class; and, in one 
place, it is declared that a Stidra, though emancipated by his 
master, is not released from a state of servitude, " for," it is 
added, " of a state which is natural to him, by whom can he be 
divested ? " •» 

Yet every Siidra is not necessarily the slave of an individual ; 
for it has been seen that they are allowed to offer their services 
to whom they please, and even to exercise trades on their own 
account : there is nothing to lead to a belief that they are the 
slaves of the state ; and, indeed, the exemption of Siidras from 
the laws against emigration,^ shows that no perfect right to 
their services was deemed to exist anywhere. 

Their right to property (which was denied to slaves**) is 
admitted in many places:** their persons are protected, even 

" Ch. iv. 80, 81. • Ch. viii. 272. « Ch. ii. 31. 

»» Ch. xi 194—197, and x. 111. " Ch. xi 131, 132. " Ch. viii. 414. 

»• Ch. X- 126. •' Ch. X. 129. •« Ch. ii 24. • Ch. viii 416. 

* Ch. viiL 270. •• Ch. viiL 281. •• For one instance, ch. ix. 167. 
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against their master, who can only correct them in a manner 
fixed by law, and equally applicable to wives, children, pupils, 
and younger brothers.*' That there were some S6dra slaves is 
indisputable; but there is every reason to believe that men of 
the other classes were also liable to fall into servitude. 

The condition of SAdras, therefore, was much better than that 
of the public slaves under some ancient republics, and, indeed, 
than that of the villains of the middle ages, or any other servile 
class with which we are acquainted.*® 

Though the line between the diiferent classes was so strongly 
marked, the means taken to prevent their mixture do Mixtnn of 
not seem to have been nearly so much attended to as ®***"' 
in after times. The law in this respect seems rather dictated 
by jealousy of the honour of the women of the upper classes 
than by regard for the purity of descents* 

Men of the three first classes are freely indulged in the choice 
of women from any inferior cast,** provided they do not give 
them the first place in their family.'^ But no marriage is per- 
mitted with women of a higher class ; criminal intercourse with 
them is cheeked by the severest penalties ; '^ and their ofl&pring 
is degraded far below either of its pai*ents." The s<hi of a 
Biamin, by a woman of the class next below him, takes a 
station intermediate between his father and mother ; '^ and the 
daughters of such connexions, if they go on marrying Bramins 
for seven generations, restore their progeny to» the original 



" Ch. viiL 299, 80O. also 121—181, and Yjahnu Purina, p. 292, 

* ["The condition of a St^dra in. the and note. 

Hiod6 system was infinitely preferable to " Np doubt the Stidra was condderefl in 

that of Uie helot, the slave, or the serf of some degree the property of the Brdhman, 

the Greek, the Roman, and the feudal but he had rights and privileges, and frec- 

6}'Btenis. He was independent, his ser- dom, much beyond any other of the servile 

Tioes were optional ; they were not agri- classes of antiquity." MiU (Wilsoti, note,) 

cultural, but domestic and personal, and L 194. 

claimed adequate compensation. He had At Yudhishthira's inauguration, as de- 

the power of accumulating wealth, or in- scribed in the Mah<fl>hiirata, we find that, 

junctions against his so doing would have although the principal guests are Brdh- 

bc«n superfluous. He had the opportunity mans and warriors, " the invitations ai*e 

of naing to rank, for the Punlnas record extended to respectable Vaisyas and to 

<i7iia»tifi8 of S4dra kings; and even Manu Stidras universally; the agricultural and 

notices their existence. He might to a servile classes thus having their due con- 

certain extent study and teach religious sideration, even at a oerenaonial of a reli- 

knowledge ('a believer in Scripture may gious as well as of a political tendency.'* 

rwtvre pure knowledge, even from, a At the actual sacrifice, however, no S^dras 

Sudra : ' kanu, u. 238), and he mig^t per- were present. See Wilson, Joum. R. A. S. 

ima /eUgious acts. * As a Siidray without vol. vii p, 188. — Ed.] 

injuring another man^ performs the lawful * Ch. ii. 238 — 240, and iii. 13. 

act* of the twice-born, even thus, without '• Ch. iii. 14—19. 

^ng censured, he gains exaltation in this '* Ch. viii. 866, 874—877. 

world, and the next.* Manu, x. 128. See « Ch. x. 11—19. ^ Ch. x. 6. 
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purity of the sacerdotal class ; ^* but the son of a S6dra by a 
Bramin woman is a Chandila, '* the lowest of mortals/' " and 
his intercourse with women of the higher classes produces "a 
race more foul than their begetter." ^* 

The classes do not seem to have associated at their meals even 
in the time of Menu ; and there is a striking contrast between 
the cordial festivity recommended to Bramins with their own 
class, and the constrained hospitality with which they are 
directed to prepare food after the Bra/inime for a military man 
coming as a guest.'' But there is no prohibition in the code 
against eating with other classes, or partaking of food cooked 
by them (which is now the great occasion for loss of cast), except 
in the case of Siidras; and even then the offence is expiated 
by living on water-gruel for seven days.™ 

Loss of cast seems, in general, to have been incurred by 
crimes, or by omitting the prescribed expiations for offences. 

It is remarkable that, in the, four classes, no place is assigned 
to artisans : Sudras, indeed, are permitted to practise mechanic 
trades during a scarcity of other employment, but it is not 
said to whom the employment regularly belongs. From some 
of the allotments mentioned in Chap. X it would appear that 
the artisans were supplied, as they are now, from the mixed 
classes: a circumstance which affords ground for surmise that 
the division into casts took place while arts were in too simple 
a state to require separate workmen for each; and also that 
many generations had elapsed between that division and the 
code to allow so important a portion of the employments of the 
community to be filled by classes formed subsequently to the 
original distribution of the people. 



CHAPTER II. 

GOVERNMENT. 



The government of the society thus ccmstituted was vested in 
TiioKing. an absolute monarch. The opening of the chapter on 
government employs the boldest poetical figures to display the 
irresistible power, the glory, and almost the divinity of a King.^ 
He was subject, indeed, to no legal control by human autho- 

" Ch. X. 64. " Ch. X. 12. " Ch. iii 110—118. ^ Ch. xL 153. 

" Ch. X. 29, 80. All marriage with » Ch. vii 1—18. 

women o£ lower classes is now prohibited. 
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rity; and, although he is threatened with punishment in one 
place,' and spoken of as subject to fine in another;^ yet no 
means are provided for enforcing those penalties, and neither 
the councils nor the military chiefs appear to have possessed 
any constitutional power but what they derived from his will 
He must, however, have been subject to the laws promulgated in 
the name of the Divinity ; and the influence of the Bramins, both 
with him and with his people, would afford a strong support to 
the injunctions of the code. 

Like other despots, also, he must have been kept within some 
bounds by the fear of mutiny and revolt.* 

The object of the institution of a king is declared to be, to 
restrain violence and to punish evil-doers. 

" Punishment wakes when guards are asleep." 

" If a king were not to punish the guUty, the stronger would 
roast the weaker like fish on a spit." 

" Ownership would remain with none ; the lowest would over- 
set the highest"* 

The duties of a king are said generally to be, to act in his own 
domains with justice, chastise foreign foes with rigour, behave 
without duplicity to his friends, and with lenity to Bramins.* 
He is respectftdly to attend to the Bramins, and from them to 
leam lessons of modesty and composure ; from them, also, he is 
to leam justice, policy, metaphysics, and theology. From the 
people he is to leam the theory of agriculture, commerce, and 
other practical arts.' 

He is to withstand pleasure, restrain his angry passions, and 
resist sloth. 

He is to appoint seven ministers, or rather counsellors (who 
seem to be of the military class), and to have one learned Bramin 
distinguished above them all, in whom he is to repose 4*"°^™ " 
his full confidence. He is to appoint other officers also. Government. 
among whom the most conspicuous is the one called " the Am- 
hassador," though he seems rather to be a minister for foreign 
affairs. This person, like all the others, must be of noble birth ; 
and must be endued with great abilities, sagacity, and pene- 
tration. He should be honest, popular, dexterous in business, 

' Ch. yii 27 — 29. ' Ch. yiii. 886. is compeUed by the clamours of his people 

• In the "Toy Cart^'* a drama written to banish his beloved queen. — See Wil- 

abont the commencement of our era^ the son's HindA Theatre, 

king is dethroned, for tyranny, by a cow- * C!h. vii 13—26. • Ch. vii. 82. 

herd; and in another drama, the " Uttara ' Ch. vii 43. 

Hima Charitra^" the great monarch Bdma 
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acquainted with countries and with the times, handsome, in- 
trepid, and eloquent. 

The army is to be immediately regulated by a commander-in- 
chief; the actual infliction of punishment, by the officers of 
justice; the treasury and the country, by the king himself; 
peace and war, by the Ambassador.® The king was doubtless to 
superintend all those departments ; but, when tired of overlook- 
ing the affairs of men, he might allow that duty to devolve on a 
well-qualified prime minister.^ 

His internal administration is to be conducted by a chain of 
civil officers, consisting of lords of single townships or villages, 
lords of 10 towns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns.^* 

These are all to be appointed by the king, and each is to report 
all offences and disturbances to his immediate superior. 

The compensation of a lord of one town is to be the provisions 
and other articles to which the king is entitled fipom the town ; 
that of a lord of 2 villages, 10 ploughs of land ; the lord of 100 
is to have the land of a small village ; and of 1000, that of a 
large town.^^ 

These officers are all to be under the inspection of superin- 
tendents of high rank and great authority. There is to be one 
in every large town or city ; and on them it depends to check 
the abuses to which the officers of districts (it is said) are 
naturally prone.^ 

The country is also to be partitioned into military divisions, 
in each of which is to be a body of troops, commanded by an 
approved officer,^ whose territorial limits do not necessarily 
-correspond with those of any of the civil magistrates. 

The revenue consists of a share of all grain and of all other 

Revenue, agricultui^al producc ; taxes on commerce ; a very small 
annual imposition on petty traders and shopkeepers ; and a forced 
service of a day in each month by handicraftsmen.^* 

The merchants are to be taxed on a consideration of the prime 
cost of their commodities, the expenses of travelling, and their 
net profits. 

The following are the rates of taxation : — 

On cattle, gems, gold, and silver, added each year to the 

• Ch. vii. 64—69. • CL vii. 141. " [Ch. viL 119.] In the first case the 

" [The word used in Manu is grdtna, compensation is derived from the am&U 

explained in Wilson's Sansk. Diet aa " a fees in kind, which still form the remu- 

village, a hamlet, an inhabited and un- nerationof the ville^ officers; in the other 

fortilad place, in the midst of fields and three cases, it consists of the King's share 

meadow land, where men of the servile of the produce of the land specified, 

class mostly reside, and where agriculture " Ch. viL 119-123, *• Ch. riL 114. 

thrives."— Ed.] " Ch. vii. 187, 188. 
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capital stock, one-fiflieth; which in time of wax or invasion 
may be increased to one-twentieth. 

On grain, one-twelfth, one-eighth, or one-sixth, "according to 
the soil and the labour necessary to cultivate it." ^ This also 
may be raised, in cases of emergency, even as far as one-fourth ; 
and must always have been the most important item of the 
pubUc revenue. 

On the clear annual increase df trees, flesh-meat, honey, per- 
fiimes, and several other natural productions and manufactures, 
one-eixth.^* 

The king is also entitled to 20 per cent, on the profit of all 
sales.^^ Escheats for want of heirs have been mentioned as 
being his, and so also is all property to which no owner appears 
within three years after proclamation.^^ Besides possessing 
mines of his own, he is entitled to half of all precious minerals 
in the earth." He appears, likewise, to have a right of pre- 
emption on some descriptions of goods.^ 

It has been aigued that, in addition to the rights which have 
just been specified, the king was regarded in the code as pos- 
sessing the absolute property of the land. This opinion is sup- 
ported by a passage (VIII. 89) where he is said to be "lord 
paramount of the soil;" and by another, where it is supposed 
to be directed that an occupier of land shall be responsible to 
the king if he fails to sow it (VIII. 243). 

In reply to this it is urged, that the first quotation is de- 
prived of its force by a similar passage (VU. 7), where the king is 
sadd to be " the regent of the waters and the lord of the firmament." 

The second is answered by denying its ccwrrectness ; but even 
if undisputed, it might only be a provision against the king's 
losing his share of the produce in consequence of the neglect of 
the proprietor. A text is also produced in opposition to the 
king's claim, in which it is stated that " land is the property of 
him who cut away the wood ;" or, in the words of the commen- 
tator, " who tilled and cleared it " (IX. 44). But the conclusive 
>rgament is, that the king's share being limited, as above, to 
one-sixth, or at most one-fourth, there must have been another 
proprietor for the remaining five-sixths or three-fourths, who 
must obviously have had the greatest interest of the two in the 
vhole property shared.^^ 

** The ivords between inverted commas " The arguments in favour of indi- 

ire tn addition by theanoientoommentator vidua! proprietors are stated in Wilks's 

Culluca. »• Ch. vii. 127—132. History of Mysore, L ch. v., and Appendix, 

'' Ch. viiL 898. " Ch. viii SO. p. 483 ; and those in favour of the King 

•• Ch. TiiL *6^, *• Cn. viii. 3yj>. in Mill's history of BrUish Indian i. 18U. 
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It is remarkable, however, that so little allusion is made in 
the code to the property of individuals in land, although 80 
many occasions seem to require it. It is directly mentioned in 
a passage about boundaries (VIII. 262-265), and in another 
place (IX. 49, 52-54) an argument is illustrated by supposing 
seed belonging to one man to be sown in land belonging to 
another ; and in lY, 230, 233, gifts of land are spoken of as if 
in the power of individuals to confer them ; but the last two 
passages may be construed to refer to villages, or to the king. 

In the division of inheritances, and the rules about mort- 
gages, in describing the wealth of individuals, and in disposing 
of the property of banished men, other possessions are men- 
tioned, but land never aUuded to. 

Were it not for the passage first quoted (VIII. 262-265), we 
might conclude that all land was held in common by the village 
communities, as is still the case in many parts of India; and 
this may, perhaps, have been the general rule, although indi- 
viduals may have possessed property by grants of land from the 
villages or of his share of the produce from the king. 

The king is recommended to fix his capital in a fertile part 
The Court, of his domiuious, but in an immediate neighbourhood 
difficult of access, and incapable of supporting invading armies. 

He should keep his fortress always well garrisoned and pro- 
visioned. In the centre should be his own palace, also de- 
fensible, "well finished, and brilliant, surrounded with water 
and treea" He is then to choose a queen distinguished for birth 
and beauty, and to appoint a domestic priest.^ 

He is to rise in the last watch of the night, and, after sacri- 
fices, to hold a court in a hall decently splendid, and to dismiss 
his subjects with kind looks and words. This done, he is to 
assemble his council on a mountain or a terrace, in a bower or 
a forest, or other lonely place, without listeners ; from which 
women and talking-birds are to be carefully removed. He is 
then, after manly exercises and bathing, to dine in his private 
apartments, and this time and midnight are to be allotted to 
the regulation of his family, to considering appointments, and 
such other public business as is most of a personal nature.^ 

He is now, also, to give some time to relaxation ; and then to 
review his troops, perform his religious duties at sunset, and 
afterwards to receive the reports of his emissaries. At length 
he withdraws to his most private apartments to supper ; and, 
after indulging for some time in music, is to retire to rest.^ 
« Ch. vu. 69—78. " Ch. vii 146—161. »• Ch. viL 216—226. 
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This rational and pleasing picture is broken by the mention of 
many of those precautions which must take from all the enjoy- 
ments of an Asiatic monarch. His food is only to be served by 
trustworthy persons, and is to be accompanied by antidotes 
against poison. He is to be armed when he receives his emis- 
saries ; even bis female attendants are to be searched, for fear of 
hidden weapons ; and, whether at home or abroad, he is to be 
constantly on his guard against the plots of his enemies. 

Foreign policy and war are the subjects of many of the rules 
for government. These are interesting, from the clear PoUoy. 
proofe which they aflford of the division of India, even at that 
early period, into many unequal and independent states ; and 
also from the signs which they disclose of a civilized and gentle 
people. The king is to provide for his safety by vigilance and 
a state of preparation ; but he is to act on all occasions without 
guile, and never with' insincerity.^ The arts which may be 
employed against enemies are four; presents, sowing divisions, 
n^otiations, and force of arms : the wise, it is said, prefer the 
two last.^ 

The king is to regard his nearest neighbours and their allies as 
hostile, the powers next beyond these natural foes as amicable, 
and all more remote powers as neutral.^^ It is remarkable that, 
among the ordinary expedients to be resorted to in difficulties, 
the protection of a more powerful prince is more than once 
adverted to.* 

Yet this protection appears to involve unqualified submission ; 
and on the last occasion on which it is mentioned, the king is ad- 
vised, if he thinks it an evil, even when in extremities, to per- 
severe alone, although weak, in waging vigorous war without 
fear.» 

Vast importance is attached to spies, both in foreign politics 
and in war. Minute instructions are given regarding the sort of 
persons to be employed, some of whom are of the same descrip- 
tion that are now used in India, — active artftil youths, degraded 
anchorets, distressed husbandmen, decayed merchants, and ficti- 
tious penitents.*^ 

The rules of war are simple ; and, being drawn up by Bramins, 
they show nothing of the practical ability for which the war. 
Indians are often distinguished at present. 

The plan of a campaign resembles those of the Greek republics 

* Ch. vii. 108, 104. *• Ch. vii 109. *» Ch. viL 158. 

■ Ch. vii 160. » Ch. viii 176, 176. •• Ch. viL 154. 
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or the eaxly days of Rome ; and seems guited to countries of 
much less extent than those which now exist in India. 

The king is to march when the vernal or autumnal crop is on 
the ground, and is to advance straight to the capital. In another 
place 100 bowmen in a fort are said to be a match for 10,000 
enemies ; so far was the art of attack behind that of defence : a 
siege, therefore, is out of the question ; but, if not opposed, the 
king is to ravage the country, and intrigue with the enemy's 
chiefs, until he can bring his foe to an action on favourable terms,^^ 
or, what is still more desirable, bring him to terms by negotiation. 

Armies were composed of cavalry and infentry. The great 
weapon of both was probably the bow, together with the sword 
and target. Elephants were much employed in war ; and chariots 
seem still to have formed an important branch of the army. 

Several different orders of march and battle are briefly given. 
The king is advised to recruit his forces from the upper puis of 
Hindostan, where the best men are still fouDd.** He is in person 
to set an example of valour to his troops, and is recommended to 
encouitige them, when drawn up for battle, with short and ani- 
mated speeches. 

Prize property belongs to the individual who took it ; but 
when not captured separately, it is to be distributed among the 
troops.'* 

The laws of war are honourable and humane. Poisoned and 
mischievously barbed arrows, and fire arrows, are all prohibited. 
There are many situations in which it is by no means allowable 
to destroy the enemy. Among those who must always be spared 
are unarmed or wounded men, and those who have broken their 
weapon, and one who asks his life, and one who says, " I am thy 
captive." Other prohibitions are still more generous : a man on 
horseback or in a chariot is not to kill one on foot ; nor is it 
allowed to kill one who sitfi down fatigued, or who sleeps^ or who 
flees, or who is fighting with another man.** 

The settlement of a conquered country is conducted on equally 
liberal principlea Immediate security is to be assured to all by 
proclamation. The religion and laws of the country are to be 
maintained and respected ; and as soon as time has been allowed 
for ascertaining that the conquered people are to be trusted, a 
prince of the old royal family is to be placed on the throne, and 

** Ch. vii. 181 — 197. trict near Delhi, Jaipur (!;, Kan&uj, and 

*> ["Men bom in Kurukshetra, the Mathura: cf. also ii 19. — £d.] 

Matgyas, the inhabitants of Panchdla and " Ch. vii 96, 97. 

Sdrasena," (Manu, vii. 193,) i. e. the dis- »* Ch. vii 90—98. 
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to hold his kingdom &s a dependence on the conqueror.** 

It is remarkable that, although the pay of the King's house- 
hold servants is settled with some minuteness,^ not a syllable is 
said r^arding that of the army, or the source from which its 
support is derived. The practice of modem Hindi! nations would 
lead us to suppose that it was maintained by assignments of land 
to the chie& ; but, if that practice had existed at the time of the 
code, it is impossible that so important a body as those chiefs 
would have formed should not have been alluded to in discussing 
the mtemal administration ; even if no rules were suggested for 
regulating their attendance, and for securing some portion of the 
King's authority over the lands thus alienated. It is possible 
that the army may have been paid by separate assignments of 
laud to each individual soldier, in the same manner as the local 
troops of the small states in the south of India (which have been 
little visited by the Mahometans) are still; and this opinion 
derives some support from the payment of the civil officers 
having been provided for by such assignments.'^ 

From one passage it would appear that the monarchy descended, 
undivided, to one son, probably (according to Hindti rule) to him 
whom his &ther regaarded as most worthy. 



CHAPTER III. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

JusncE is to be administered by the King in person, assisted by 
Bramins and other counsellors;^ or that function may GeneniraiM. 
be deputed to one Bramin, aided by three assessors of the same 
clasa' There is no exception made for the conduct of criminal 
trials; but it may be gathered from the general tone of the laws, 
that the King is expected to take a more active share in this 
depadaQent than in the investigation of civil causes. 

From the silence of the code regarding local administration, it 
may perhaps be inferred that the King's representative fills his 
place in the courts of justice, at towns remote fix)m the royal 
residence.* 

** C3l TIL 201—203. ' The early practioe of the Hmdiiis re- 

*" Ch. yiL 126. corded in other books leaves this question 

"^ See ch. vii 119, already referred to. in some uncertainty; for, in those books, 

* Ch. Tiii 1, 2. ' Ch. viii. 9 — 11. it appears that there were local judges 
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The King is entitled to 5 per cent on all debts admitted by 
the defendant on trial, and to 10 per cent, on all denied and 
proved.* This fee probably went direct to the judges, who would 
thus be remunerated without infringing the law against Bramins 
serving for hire. 

A King or judge in trying causes is carefully to observe the 
countenances, gestures, and mode of speech of the parties and 
witnesses. He is to attend to local usages of districts, the pecu- 
liar laws of classes and rules of families, and the customs of 
traders : when not inconsistent with the above, he is to observe 
the principles established by former judges. 

Neither he nor his officers are to encourage litigation, though 
they must show no slackness in taking up any suit regularly in- 
stituted.* 

A King is reckoned among the worst of criminals who receives 
his revenue from his subjects without affording them due protec- 
tion in return.' 

The King is enjoined to bear with rough language from irri- 
tated litigants, as well as from old or sick people, who come 
before him.' 

He is also cautioned against deciding causes on his own judg- 
ment, without consulting persons learned in the law;^ and is 
positively forbidden to disturb any transaction that has once 
been settled conformably to law.* In trials he is to adhere to 
established practice.^® 

1. Cri/miTial Loav. 

The criminal law is very rude, and this portion of the code. 

Criminal together with the religious penances, leaves a more un- 

^^- favourable impression of the early Hind&s than any 

other part of the Institutes. 

It is not, however, sanguinary, unless when influenced by 

superstition or by the prejudice of cast; and if punishments 

appointed by the King in different parts though theae might advise, the dedaion 

of the oountiy ; and also a provision for rested with the King. The predae date 

arbitrations, to be authorized by the when this svstem was in perfection is not 

judges, in three gradations, — firsts of kins- stated. — Colebrooke on the Hindd Courts 

- men ; secondly, of men of the same trade ; of Judicature, TrantacUont of the Ro^yal 

and thirdly, of townsmen : an appeal from Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 166. [Wilson, in 

the first lying to the second, and from the a note to Mill (vol. i. ^. 218), assignB these 

second to the third. Appeals lay from all regulations to " a period not long subse- 

three to the local court, from that to the quent to the code of Manu, if not con- , 

chief court at the capital, and from that temporary." — Ed.] 

to the King in his own court, composed of * Ch. viii. 189. • Ch. viii 41 — 46. 

a certain number of judges, to whom were * Ch. viii 807. ' Ch. viii. 812. 

joined his ministers, and hisdomestic chap- ' Ch. viii 890. * Ch. ix. 283. 

lain (who was to direct his conscience) ; but^ '* Ch. viii 46. 
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are, in some cases, too severe, in others they are far too lenient. 
Mutilation (chiefly of the hand) is among the punishments, as 
in all Asiatic codes. Burning alive is one of the inflictions an 
offenders against the sacerdotal order; but it is an honourable 
distinction from most ancient codes, that torture is never em- 
ployed either against witnesses or criminals. But the laxness, 
confusion, and barbarism which pervade this branch of the law 
seem to prove that it was drawn from the practice of very early 
times; and the adoption of it at the time of the compilation of 
these Institutes shows an unimproved condition even then, though 
it is not unlikely that parts of it were early superseded by an 
arbitrary system more conformable to reason, as is the case in 
Hind6 countries in modem times ; and by no means improbable 
that the bloody laws in favour of religion and of the priesthood, 
though insert^ in the code by the Bramin author, as the ideal 
perfection of a Hindii criminal law, may never have been acted 
on by any Cshatriya King.^^ 

The pimishments, though not always in themselves severe, are 
often disproportioned to the offence; and are frequently so in- 
distinctly or contradictorily declared as to leave the fate of an 
offender quite uncertain. 

Both these &ults are conspicuous in the following instance : — 
Shiying a priest, drinking spirits, stealing the gold of a priest, 
and violating the bed of one's natural or spiritual father, are all 
classed under one head, and subject to one punishment.^* That 
punishment is at first declared to be, branding on the forehead, 
banishment, and absolute exclusion from the society of mankind 
(unless previously expiated by penance,^' in which case the highest 
fine is to be substituted for branding) ; and this is declared appli- 
cable to all the classes." Yet it is immediately afterwards directed 
^at, when expiation has been performed, a priest guilty of those 
offences shall pay the middle fine, and shall in no case be deprived 
of his effects or the society of his family ; while it is pronounced 
that the other classes, even after expiation, shall, in case of pre- 
meditation, suffer death." 

StiU more inconsistent are the punishments for adultery and 
what are called overt acts of adulterous inclination. Among these 
last are included, talking to the wife of another man at a place 

" In the ''Toy Cart^" the earliest of succefisful rebellion, and although the 

the Hindi dramas, and written about the Bramin's innocence is proved, this open 

^^'ommenoementof our era, this extravagant defiance of the laws of Menu is not made 

]|^ieration for Bnunins nowhere appears. a charge against the dethroned prince. 
The King sentences one of that class con- " Ch. ix. 235. " Ch. ix. 237. 

▼icted of murder to be put to death; and " Ch. ix. 240. >* Ch. ix. 241, 242. 

**»o«gh he is afterwanls deposed by a 
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of pilgrimage, or in a forest, or at the confluence of rivers ; send- 
ing her flowers or perfumes; touching her apparel or her orna- 
ments, and sitting on the same couch with her ; ^* yet the penalty 
is banishment, with such bodily marks as may excite aversioo.^'^ 

For adultery itself, it is first declared, without reserve, that the 
woman is to be devoured by dogs, and the man burned on an 
iron bed ; ^ yet, in the verses next following, it appears that the 
punishment of adultery without aggravation is a fine of fixHn 500 
to 1000 panas.^^ The punishment, indeed, increases in propor- 
tion to the dignity of the party ofiended against. Even a soldier 
committing adultery with a Bramin woman, if she be of eminently 
good qualities, and properly guarded, is to be burned alive in a 
fire of dry grass or reeds.^^ These flat contradictions can only be 
accounted for by supposing that the compiler put down the laws 
of different periods, or those supported by different authorities, 
without considering how they bore on each other. 

There is no express punishment for murder. From one pas- 
sage '^ it would appear that it (as well as arson and robbery at- 
tended with violence) is capital, and that the slighter punish men ts 
mentioned in other places were in cases where there was no pre- 
meditation ; but, as the murder of particular descriptions of per- 
sons is afterwards declared capital,^ it remains doubtful what is 
the punishment for the offence in simple cases. 

Thefb is punished, if small, with fine; if of greater amount, 
with cutting off the band; but if the thief be taken with the 
stolen goods upon him, it is capital.^' 

Receivers of stolen goods, and persons who harbour thieves, 
are liable to the same punishment as the thief.^ 

It is remarkable that, in cases of small thefb, the fine of a Bra- 
min offender is at least eight times as great as that of a SMra, 
and the scale varies in a similar manner and proportion between 
all the classes.^ A King committing an offence is to pay a thou- 
sand times as great a fine as would be exacted from an ordinary 
person.^ Robbery seems to incur amputation of the limb princi- 
pally employed. If accompanied with violence it is capital; and 
all who shelter robbers, or supply them with food or implements, 
are to be punished with death. 

Forging royal edicts, causing dissensions among great min- 



»• Ch. Viii. 856, 357. " Ch. viii. 852. " Ch. yiii. 871, 872. 

>• Ch. viL 876, 882—886. » Ch. viii 877. « Ch. viii 844—847 

« Ch- ix. 282. " Ch. ix. 270. »* Ch. ix. 278. 

» Ch. viii. 837, 838. » Ch. viii 886. 
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isters, adhering to the King's enemies, and slaying women, priests, 
or children, are put under one head as capital.^ 

Men who openly oppose the King's authority, who rob his 
treasury, or steal his elephants, horses, or cars, are liable to capi- 
tal punishment ; as are those who break into a temple to steaL^ 

For cutting purses, the first offence is cutting off the fingers , 
the second the hand, the third is capital.^ 

False evidence is to be punished with banishment accompa- 
nied by fine, except in case of a Bramin, when it is banishment 
alone* 

Banishment is likewise the sentence pronounced upon men 
who do not assist in repelling an attempt to plunder a town,^^ 
to break down an embankment, or to commit robbery on the 
highway. 

Public guards, not resisting or apprehending thieves^ are to 
be ponished like the thieves.^' . 

Gamesters and keepers of gaming-houses are liable to corporal 
punishment.'' 

Most other offences are punished by fines, though sometimes 
other punishments are substituted. 

No fine must exceed 1000 panas^ or faU. short of 250.^ 

Defamation is confined to this sort of penalty, except with 
Sudras, who are liable to be whipped. It is to be observed, 
however, that this class is protected by a fine from defamation, 
even by a Bramin."^ 

Abusive language is still more distinguished for the in- 
equality of punishments among the casts, but even in this * 
branch of the law are traces of a civilized spirit Men re- 
proaching their neighbours with lameness, blindness, or any 
other natural infirmity, are liable to a small fine, even if they 
8|)eak the truth."* 

Assaults, if among equals, are punished by a fine of 100 panas 
for blood drawn, a larger sum for a wound, and banishment for 
breaking a bone.*'' The prodigious inequality into which the 
penalty runs between men of different classes has already been 
noticed." 

Proper provisions are made for injuries inflicted in self- 
defence; in consequence of being forcibly obstructed in the 

* Ch. ix. 282. " Ch. ix. 280. this code waa compiled. [CuUdca explains 

* Ch. ix. 277. " Ch. viiL 120-128. it as referring to robbers, &c — Ed.] 
" Ch. ix- 274. If this law does not « Ch. ix. 272. " Ch. ix. 224. 

«fw to foreign enemies, it shows that »* Ch. viii 138. " Ch. viii. 267-277. 

gang robbery, now so well known under " Ch. viii. 274. ^ Ch. viii. 284. 

the Dame of daeaUy, existed even when " P. 18. 
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execution of one's duty, or in defence of persons unjustly 
attacked.** 

Furious and careless driving involves fines as different in 
degree as the loss occasioned by the death of a man and of the 
lowest animal.^ 

Persons defiling the highways are subject to a small fine, 
besides being obliged to remove the nuisance.*^ 

Ministers taking bribes in private affairs are punished by 
confiscation of their property.** 

The offences of physicians or surgeons who injure their 
patients for want of skill; breaking hedges, palisades, and 
earthen idols; mixing pure with impure commodities, and 
other impositions on purchasers, are all lumped up under a 
penalty of from 250 to 500 panaa^ Selling bad grain for good, 
however, incurs severe corporal punishment;** and, what far 
more passes the limits of just distinction, a goldsmith guilty of 
fraud is ordered to be cut to pieces with razors.*^ 

Some offences not noticed by other codes are punished in this 
one with whimsical disregard to their relative importance ; for- 
saking one's parents, son, or wife, for instance, is punished by a 
fine of 600 panas ; and not inviting one's next neighbour to enter- 
tainments on certain occasions, by a fine of one mdsha of silver.** 

The rules of police are harsh and arbitrary. Besides main- 
taining patrols and fixed guards, open and secret, the Eong is 
to have many spies, who are to mix with the thieves, and lead 
them into situations where they may be entrapped. When fair 
means fail, the prince is to seize them and put them to death, 
with their relations : the ancient commentator, Culliica, inserts, 
" on proof of their guilt, and the participation of their relations ; " 
which, no doubt, would be a material improvement on the text, 
but for which there is no authority.*' 

Gamesters, public dancers, and singers, revilers of scripture, 
open heretics, men who perform not the duties of their several 
classes, and sellers of spirituous liquors, are to be instantly 
banished the town.** 

S. Civil Law. 

The laws for civil judicature are very superior to the penal 
civuiaw. code, and, indeed, are much more rational and ma- 
tured than could well be expected of so early an age. 

■• Ch. viil 848, Ac. « Ch. viii 290—298. ** Ch. ix. 282, 283. 

^ Ch. ix. 231. « Ch. ix. 284—287. *« Ch. ix. 291. 

• Ch. ix. 292. « Ch. vii 889, 892. ** Ch. ix. 262—269. 

• Ch. ix. 225. 
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Cases are first stated in which the plaintiff is to be non-suited, 
or the decision to go by de&ult^ against the defend- Mode of 
aat ; and rules then given in case the matter comes to p*^"*^^*^- 
atrial 

The witnesses must be examined standing in the middle of 
the coiirt-room, and in the presence of the parties. The judge 
must previously address a particular form of exhortation to 
them, and warn them in the strongest terms of the enormous 
guilt of Mae evidence, and the punishment with which it will 
he followed in a future state.^ If there are no witnesses, the 
judge must admit the oaths of the parties.^^ 

The law of evidence in many particulars resembles that of 
England: persons having a pecuniary interest in the Law of 
cause, infamous persons, menial servants, familiar ^'''^^'^^' 
friends, with others disqualified on slighter grounds, are in 
the first instance excluded from giving testimony; but, in 
defiuilt of other evidence, almost every description of persons 
may be examined, the judge making due allowance for the dis- 
qualifying causes.** 

Two exceptions which disgrace these otherwise well-inten- 
tioned rules have attracted more attention in Europe than the 
rules themselves. One is the declaration that a giver of false 
evidence, for the purpose of saving the life of a man of whatever 
class, who may have exposed himself to capital punishment,^^ 
shall not lose a seat in heaven ; and, though bound to perform 
an expiation, has, on the whole, performed a meritorious action.^* 
The other does not relate to judicial evidence, but pronounces 
tliat, in courting a woman, in an afiair where grass or fruit has 
heen eaten by a cow, and in case of a promise made for the pre- 
servation of a Bramin, it is no deadly sin to take a light oath.^^ 

From these passages it has been assumed that the Hindu law 
gives a direct sanction to perjury ; and to this has been ascribed 
the prevalence of false evidence, which is common to men of all 
religions in India : yet there is more space devoted in this code 
to Uie prohibition of false evidence, than to that of any other 
crime, and the offence is denounced in terms as awful as have 
ever been applied to it in any European treatise either of reli- 
gion or of law.** 

• Ch- viii 52—57. "• Ch. viiL 79—101. of the text were repugnant to the moral 

" CK viii 101. " Ch. viii. 61 — 72. feeling of the community. 

" The ancient Commentator Culldca " Ch. viiL 103, 104. 

maerto, after "capital punishment," the " Ch. viii 112. 

worda, " through inadvertence or error ; " " " Marking well all the murders com- 

vbich proves that in his time the words prehended iu the crime of perjuiy, declare 

D 
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A party advancing a wilfully false plea or defence is liable to 
Mode of a heavy fine : a judicious rule, which is pushed to ab- 
?eBumed. surdity in subjecting to corporal punishment a plaintiff 
who procrastinates the prosecution of his demand.*' Appeals 
to ordeal are admitted, as might be expected in so superstitious 
a people.*® 

The following statement of the principal titles of law implies 
an advanced stage of civilization, and would not, in itself, be 
deficient in clearness and good sense, if it were not for the mix- 
ture of civil and criminal suits : — 1st, debt on loans for con- 
sumption; 2nd, deposits and loans for use; 3rd, sale without 
ownership; 4th, concerns among partners; 6th, subtraction of 
what has been given ; 6th, non-payment of wages or hire ; 7th, 
non-performance of agreements; 8th, rescission of sale and 
pui'chase ; 9th, disputes between master and servant ; 10th, 
contests on boundaries; 11th and 12th, assault and slander; 
13th, larceny; 14th, robbery and other violence; 15th, adul- 
tery ; 16th, altercation between man and wife, and their several 
duties; 17th, the law of inheritance; 18th, gaming with dice 
and with living creatures.** Some of these heads are treated of 
in a fall and satisfactory manner, while the rules in others are 
meagre, and such as to ehow that the transactions they relate to 
were still in a simple state. I shall only mention a few of the 
most remarkable provisions under each head. 

A creditor is authorized, before complaining to the court, to 

Debts, recover his property by any means in his power, re- 
sorting even to force within certain bounds.'^ 

This law still operates so strongly in some Hindii states, that 
a creditor imprisons his debtor in his private house, and even 
keeps him for a period without food and exposed to the sun, to 
compel him to produce the money he owes. 

Interest varies from 2 per cent, per mensem for a Bramin to 5 
intereste of pcr ccut. for a S6dra. It is reduced one-half when 
money. there is a pledge, and ceases altogether if the pledge 
can be used for the profit of the lender.*^ 

There are rules regarding interest on money lent on bottomry 

thou the whole truth with precision." — with a potsherd to beg food at the door 

Ch. viil 101. of his enemy." — "Headlong, in utter 

" Wliatever places of torture have been darkness, shall the impious wretch tumble 

prepared for the slayer of a priest, those into heU, who, being interrogated on a 

places are ordained for a witness who judicial inquiry, answers one question 

gives false evidon€«r."— Ch. viiL 89. falsely."— Ch. viii. 93, 94. 

"Naked and shorn, tormented with *' Ch. viii. 68, 59. » Ch. viii. 114—116. 

hunger and thirst, and deprived of sight, " Ch. viiL 4 — 7. " Ch. viii. 48 — 50. 

shall the man who gives false evidence go " Ch. viii 140—148. 
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jw sea voyages, and on similar risk by land; and others for 
preventing the accumulation of interest on money above the 
original amount of the principal.^' 

Various rules regarding sureties for personal appearance and 
pecaniary payments, as well as regarding contracts, are Contncu. 
introduced under this head. 

Fraudulent contracts, and contracts entered into for illegal 
purposes, are null. A contract made, even by a slave, for the 
support of the family of his absent master, is binding on the 
master.** 

A sale by a person not the owner is void, unless made in the 
open market; in that case it is valid if the purchaser saie without 
can produce the seller, otherwise the right owner may «>^«n^»p- 
take the property on joying half the value.** 

A trader breaJdng his promise is to be fined; or, if it was 
made on oath, to be banished.*^ 

A sale may be unsettled by either party within ten days after 
it is made, but not later.** 

Disputes between master and servant refer almost DiBpntw be- 
entirely to herdsmen and their responsibilities about andaervant. 
cattle.*^ 

Boundaries of villages are to be marked by natural objects, 
such as streams, or by planting trees, digging ponds, Dwpat« 
and building temples along them, as well as other open ixmndaries. 
marks above ground, and secret ones buried in the earth. In 
case of disputes, witnesses are to be examined on oath, in the 
presence of all the parties concerned, putting earth on their 
heads, wearing chaplets of red flowers, and clad in red garments. 
If the question cannot be settled by evidence, the King must 
make a general inquiry and fix the boundary by authority. The 
same course is to be adopted about the boundaries of private 
fields.** 

The rules regarding man and wife are fuU of pueri- Reutioiw 
lities; the most important ones shall be stated after a ^^ 
short account of the laws relating to marriage. ^'^' 

Six forms of marriage are recognised as lawfiil. Of these, four 
only are allowed to Bramins, which (though differing in minute 
particulars) all agree in insisting that the father shall give away 
his daughter without receiving a price. The remaining two 
forms are permitted to the military class alone, and are abun- 

« Ch. Tin. 151, 156, 167. " Ch. viiL 158—167. " Ch. vm. 197—202. 

"^ Ch. viii 219, &c. " Ch. viii. 222. " Ch. viii 229—234. 



• Ch- viil 246—265. 
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dantly liberal even with that limitation. One is, when a soldier 
carries off a woman after a victory, and espouses her against her 
will ; and the other, when consummation takes place by mutual 
consent, without any formal ceremony whatever. Two sorts of 
marriage are forbidden; when the father receives a nuptial 
present ;•• and when the woman, from intoxication, or other 
cause, has been incapable of giving a real consent to the union .^^ 
A girl may marry at eight, or even earlier ; and, if her father 
fails to give her a husband for three years after she is marriage- 
able (i. e. capable of being a parent), she is at liberty to choose 
one for herself ^^ 

Men may marry women of the classes below them, but on no 
account of those superior to their own.^^ A man must not marry 
within SLK known degrees of relationship on either side, nor with 
any woman whose family name, being the same, shows her to be 
of the same race as his own.*" 

The marriage of people of equal class is performed by joining 
hands; but a woman of the military class, marrying a Bramin, 
holds an arrow in her hand; a Veisya woman, a whip; and a 
S6dra, the skirt of a mantleJ* 

The marriage of equals is most recommended, for the first wife 
at least : that of a Bramin with a Siidra is discouraged ; and as a 
fii-st wife, it is positively forbidden.'* 

Marriage is indissoluble, and the parties are bound to observ*e 
mutual fidelity.'* 

From the few cases hereafter specified, in which the husband 
may take a second wife, it may be inferred that, with those 
exceptions, he must have but one wife. A man may marry 
again on the death of his wife ; but the marriage of widows is 
discouraged, if not prohibited (except in the case of S6dras). 

A wife who is barren for eight years, or she who has produced 
no male children in eleven, may be superseded by another wife.'* 

It appears, notwithstanding this expression, that the wife first 
married retains the highest rank in the family.'' 

Drunken and immoral wives, those who bear malice to their 
husbands, or are guilty of very great extravagance, may also be 
superseded.'^ 

" There is, however, throughout the ** Ch. iii. 20—84. " Ch. ix. 88—93. 

code, a remarkable waveriDg on this head, " Ch. in. 12 — 19. " Ch, iii 6. 

the acceptance of a present being in ge- '* Ch. iii, 44. 

iir'i-al spoken of with disgust, as a sale of " Ch. ix. 46, 47, 101, 102. 

the daughter, while, in some places, the ™ Ch. ix. 81. 

mode of diaj^sing of presents so received, " Ch. ix. 122. 

nud the claims arising from them, are dis- " Ch. ix. 80. 
cursed as legal points. 
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A wife who leaves her husband's house, or neglects him, for a 
twelvemonth, without a cause, may be deserted altogether.'* 

A man going abroad must leave a provision, for his wife.^ 

The wife is bound to wait for her absent husband for eight 
years, if he be gone on religious duty ; six, if in pursuit of know- 
ledge or fame ; and three, if for pleasure only?^ 

The practice of allowing a man to raise up issue to his brother, 
if he died without children, or even if (though still alive) he have 
no hopes of progeny, is reprobated, except for Siidras, or in case 
of a widow who has lost her husband before consummation.®* 

The natural heirs of a man are the sons of his body, and their 
sons, and the sons of his daughters, when appointed in inheritance, 
defeult of heirs male to raise up issue to him.*' 

The son of his wife, begotten by a near kinsman, at some time 
when his own life had been despaired of, according to the practice 
fonnerly noticed" (which, though disapproved of as heretical, 
would appear to be recognised when it has actually taken place), 
is also entitled to inherit as a son." 

On the failure of issue of the above description, an adopted 
son succeeds : such a son loses all claim on the inheritance of his 
original father ; and is entitled to a sixth of the property of his 
adoptive one, even if, subsequently to his adoption, sons of the 
body should be bom.^ 

On failure of the above heirs follow ten descriptions of sons, 
such as never could have been thought of but by Hind^ with 
whom the importance of a descendant for the pui^pose of per- 
forming obsequies is superior to most considerations. Among 
these are included the son of a man's wife by an uncertain father, 
hegotten when he himself has long been absent, and the son of 
his wife of whom she was pregnant, without his knowledge, at 
the time of the marriage. The illegitimate son of his daughter 
by a man whom she afterwards marries, the son of a man by a 
niarried woman who has forsaken her husband, or by a widow, 

" Ch. b. 77 — 79. " Ch. ix. 74. in modem times, and muflt have done so 

■ Chapter ix. 76. Cull^ca in his Com- to a great extent in that of CuUiica. 

mentary, adds, "after those tenns she " Ch. ix. 69—70. "• Ch. ix. 104, 133. 

must follow him ; " but the code seems •* Ch. ix. 69, Ac. 

rather to refer to the term at which she * Ch. ix. 146. Perhaps this recogni- 

iQ^y contract a second marriage. From tion is intended to be coxifined to the son 

^contradictions in the code regarding of a Sddra wife, in whom such a proceeding 

iQ^UTiages of widows (aa on some other would be legal ; but it is not so specified 

»'ubjecte) we may infer ^at the law varied in the text, and the language of the code 

« diflferent places or times ; or rather, on this whole subject is contradictory, 

perhaps, that the writer's opinion and the The practice is at the present day entirely 

act^ial practice were at variance. The forbidden to all classes, 

opuuon against such marriages prevails ^ Ch. ix. 141, 142, 168, 169. 
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are also admitted into this class ; as are, last of all, his own sons 
by a Stidra wife." These and others (ten in all) are admitted, by 
a fiction of the law, to be sons, though the author of the code 
himself speaks contemptuously of the affiliation^, even as afford- 
ing the means of efficacious obsequies.^ 

On the failure of sons come brothers* sons, who are regarded as 
standing in the place of sons, and who have a right to be adopted, 
if they wish it, to the exclusion of all other persons.^ On fidlure 
of sons, grandsons, adopted sons, and nephews, come fathers and 
mothefs ; then brothers, grandfathers, and grandmothers ; ^ and 
then other relations, such as are entitled to perform obsequies to 
common ancestors ; failing them, the preceptor, the fellow-student, 
or the pupil ; and failing them, the Bramins in general ; or, in case 
the deceased be of another class, the King.^^ 

A father may distribute his wealth among his sons while he 
lives (it is not stated whether arbitrarily or in fixed proportions), 
but his power to make a will is never alluded to.*^ 

When a man dies, his sons may either continue to live together 
with the property united, or they may divide it according to 
certain rules. If they remain united, the eldest brother takes 
possession of the property, and the others live under him as they 
did under their father. In this case, the acquisitions of all tbe 
sons (who have not formally withdrawn) go to augment the com- 
mon stock.*' 

If they divide, one twentieth is set aside for the eldest son, 

•' Ch. ix. 159—161, 167—180. The distribute rests only on the authority of 
whole of these sons, except the son of a Culldca. [" In ancestral property the 
man's own body, and his adopted sons, are occupant had joint right only with hi^ 
entirely repudiated by the Hindii law of sons, analogously in some respects to our 
the present day. entailed estates. One of the great objectn 
" Ch. ix. 161. • Ch. ix. 182. of the descent of property is to provi<le 
" Ch. ix. 186, 217. for the perpetual performance of obsequial 
" Ch-ix.l86 — 489. The dependence of rites to the whole body of deceased an- 
inheritance on obsequies leads to some cestors. These cannot be properly d\?- 
remarkable rules. The first sort of ob- charged by aliens to the family, and 
sequies are only performed to the father, therefore they cannot have a valid daini 
grandfather, and great-grandfather. Pre- to succeed. A man cannot will that a 
f erenoe is given to those who perform stranger shall perform his family rites in 
obsequies to all three ; then to those who preference to his kinsmen, and cannot, 
I^erform them to two, then to one. Those therefore, make away with property es.sen- 
who perform obsequies to none of the tial to their celebration." — ^Wilson, note 
three are passed over. A great-great- to Mill, L p. 250. — Ed.] 
grandson, by this rule, would be set aside, " Ch, ix. 103 — 106. There are cxcep 
and the succession go to some collateral tions to this rule ; but it is still bo effective 
who was within three degrees of the great- that, in recent times, the humble relations 
grandfather. After those who perform of a man who had raised himself to bo 
the first sort of obsequies come the more prime minister to the PSshwa, were ad- 
numerous body, who only perform the mitted to be entitled to share in his im- 
second. — Oriental Magazine^ vol. iii. p. mense property, which they so little con- 
179. Colebrooke's Digetty vol. iiL p. 623. tributed to acquire. 
•^ Ch. ix. 104. Even the power to 
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one eightieth for the youngest, and one fortieth for the interme- 
diate sons ; the remainder is then equally divided among them 
all. Unmarried daughters are to be supported by their brothers, 
and receive no share of the fether's estate ; ^ but share equally 
with their brothers in that of their mother.** 

This equality among the sons is in case of brothers of equal 
birth ; but otherwise the son of a Bramin wife takes four parts ; 
of a Cshatriya, three ; a Veisya, two ; and a Sddra, one. 

One such share, or one tenth, is the most the son of a Sudra 
mother can take, even if there are no other sons.*^ 

Eunuchsj outcasts, persons bom deaf, dumb, or blind ; persons 
who have lost the use of a limb, madmen, and idiots, are ex- 
cluded from succession, but must be maintained by the heirs. 

The sons of excluded persons, however, are capable of in- 
heriting.*' • 



CHAPTER IV. 

BELIGION. 



The religion* taught in the Institutes is derived from the V^das, 
to which scriptures they refer in every page.^ 

There are four Vddas; but the foui-th is rejected by many 
of the learned Hindiis, and the number reduced to three. 
Each T^a is composed of two, or perhaps of three, parts. The 
first ^ consists of hymns and prayers ; the second part ' of precepts 
which inculcate religious duties, and of arguments relating to theo- 
logy.^ Some of these last are embodied in separate tracts, which 
are sometimes inserted in the second part above-mentioned, and 
sometimes are in a detached collection, forming a third part.^ 

Every Y^da likewise contains a treatise explaining the adjust- 
ment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the proper period 
for the performance of each of the duties enjoined. 

The VAlas are not single works; each is the production of 
various authors, whose names (in the case of hymns and prayers 
at least) are attached to their compositions, and to whom, 

•• CL ix. 112 — 118. " Ch- ix. 192. ten, so much progress has been made in 

** CL iz. 151 — 155. In these rules, the study of the V^das, that the account 

throughout the code, great confusion is given in the text is necessarily very incom- 

created by preference shown to sons and plete. For some further information, see 

oUiera, who are " learned and virtuouB ; " the Additional Appendix (vii.). — Ed.] 
DO person being specified who ia to decide * Called Mantra. * Brdhmana. 

on their claims to those qualities. * Colebrooke, Atiatic Jteaea/rcheSf vol. 

" CL ix. 201 -—203. viil p. 887. 

* [Since Elphinstone's history was writ- ^ Upanishad. 
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according to the Hmd6s, those passages were separately revealed. 
They were probably written at different periods ; but were com- 
piled in their present form in the 14th century before Christ* 

They are written in an ancient form of the Sanscrit, so differ- 
ent from that now in use that none but the more learned of the 
Bramins themselves can understand them. Only a small portion 
of them has been translated into European languages; and 
although we possess a summary of their contents (by a writer 
whose judgment and fidelity may be entirely depended on') 
sufficient to give us a clear notion of the general scope of their 
doctrines, yet it does not enable us to speak with confidence of 
particulars, or to assert that no allusion whatever is made in any 
part of them to this or that portion of the legends or opinions 
which constitute the body of the modem Hindii faith. 

The primary doctrine of the V^das is the Unity of God. 
Monotheinn. " Thcrc is in truth," say repeated texts, " but one Deity, 
the Supreme Spirit, the Lord of the Universe, whose work is 
the Universe." ® 

Among the creatures of the Supreme Being are some superior 
to man, who should be adored, and from whom protection and 
favours may be obtained through prayer. The most frequently 
mentioned of these are the gods of the elements, the stars, and 
the planets; but other personified powers and virtues likewise 
appear. "The three principal manifestations of the Divinity 
(Brahm£, Vishnu, and Siva), with other personified attributes 
and energies, and most of the other gods of Hindti mythology, 
are indeed mentioned, or at least indicated, in the V^da; but 
the worship of deified heroes ia no part of the system." * 

Brahm^, Vishnu, and Siva, are rarely named, enjoy no pre- 
eminence, nor are they ever objects of special adoration ; ^^ and 
Mr. Colebrooke could discover no passage in which their incar- 
nations were suggested. There seem to have been no images, and 
no visible types of the objects of worship.^^ 

* See Appendix I. swiftly ; without hands, grasping all 

' Mr. Colebrooke, Anatic Reuarehu, worlds ; without eyes, all-surveying ; 

vol. viiL p. 869. without ears, all-hearing ; without an in- 

" Prof. Wilson, Oxford Lectures^ p. 11. telligentguide,under8tandingall; without 

The following view of the divine cha- cause, the first of all causes ; all-ruling ; 

racter, as presented in the V^das, is given all-powerful ; the creator, preserver, tnms- 

by a learned Bramin, quoted by Sir Wil- former of all things : such is the Great 

liam Jones. — "Perfect truth ; perfect hap- One." — Sir W. Jones's Works, voL vi. p. 

piness ; withoiit equal ; inunortal ; absolute 418. 

unity ; whom neither speech can describe ' Colebrooke on the V^das, Anatic He- 

nor mind comprehend ; all-pervading ; searchet, voL viiL p. 494. 

all-transcending ; delighted with his own " Prof. Wilson, Oxford Leetura, p. 12. 

boundless intelligence ; not limited by ^* Ibid., p. 12 ; and see also Pref^ to 

space or time ; without feet, moving the Viaknu PwrdnOf p. 2. 
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t 

The doctrine of Monotheism prevails throughout the In- 
stitutes ; and it is declared towards the close, that, of Religion 
all duties, "the principalis to obtain from the Upan- °' **«""• 
ishad a true knowledge of one supreme God." ^ 

But although Menu has preserved the idea of the unity of 
God, his opinions on the nature and operations of the Divinity- 
have fiJlen off from the purity of their original. 

This is chiefly apparent in his account of the creation. There 
are passages in the V^as which declare that God is cwauon. 
"the material, as well as the efficient, cause of the universe; 
the potter by whom the fictile vase is formed; the clay out 
ofwhichitis fabricated:" yet those best qualified to interpret 
conceive that these expressions are not to be taken literally, and 
mean no more than to assert the origin of all things from the 
same first cause. The general tendency of the V^as is to 
show that the substance as weU as the form of all created 
beings was derived from the will of the Self-existing Cause.^ 

The Institutes, on the contrary, though not very distinct, 
appear to r^ard the imiverse as formed from the substance of 
the Creator, and to have a vague notion of the etetnal existence 
of matter as part of the Divine substance. According to them, 
"the Self-existing Power, himself undiscemed, but making 
this world discernible, with five elements and other principles, 
appeared with undiminished glory dispelling the gloom." 

'* He, having willed to produce various beings from his own 
Divine substance, first with a thought created the waters, and 
placed in them a productive seed." ^* 

From this seed sprung the mundane egg, in which the 
Supreme Being was himself bom in the form of Brahmi. 

By similar mythological processes, he, under the form of 
Brahm^ produced the heavens and earth, and the human soul ; 
&Qd to all creatures he gave distinct names and distinct occu- 
pations. He likewise created the deities " with divine attributes 
and pure souls," and " inferior genii exquisitely delicate." ^* . 

This whole creation only endures for a certain period ; when 
that expires, the Divine energy is withdrawn, Brahmd is 
absorbed in the supreme essence, and the whole system fades 
away." 

These extinctions of creation, with corresponding revivals, 
occur periodically, at terms of prodigious length.^^ 



' Ch. xii 85. » WaBon, Oaf<yrd Lectvrea, p. 48. " Cb. i. 5, 7. 

' Ch. L 8—22. " Ch. L 61—67. " Ch. i. 78, 74. 
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• 



The inferior deities are representatives of the elements, as 
Inferior Indra, air; Agni, fire; Varuna^ water; Prithivi, 

*^*'*** earth: or of heavenly bodies, Stirya, the sun; Chan- 
dra, the moon; Vrihaspati and other planets: or of abstract 
ideas, as Dharma, god of Justice ; Dhanwantari, god of Medi- 
cine.^^ None of the heroes who are omitted in the V^da, but 
who now fill so prominent a part in the Hind6 Pantheon (R&ma, 
Crishna, &c.) are ever alluded to. 

Even the deities of which these are incarnations are never 
noticed. Brahm^ is more than once named, but Vishnu and 
Siva never. These three forms of the Divinity occupy no 
conspicuous place among the deities of the VAias ; and their 
mystical union or triad is never hinted at in Menu, or pro- 
bably in the V^das. The three forms, into some one of which 
all other deities are there said to be resolvable, are fire, air, 
and the sim.^* 

Altogether distinct from the gods are good and evil genii, 

Spirits, who are noticed in the creation rather among the 
animals than the divinities. "Benevolent genii, fierce giants, 
bloodthirsty savages, heavenly choristers, nymphs and demons, 
huge serpents and birds of mighty wing, and separate com- 
panies of Pitris, or progenitors of mankind." ^ 

Man is endowed with two internal spirits, the vital soul, 

Man. which givcs motion to the body, and the rational, 
which is the seat of passions and good and bad qualities ; and 
both these souls, though independent existences, are connected 
With the divine essence which pervades all beings.*^ 

It is the vital soul which expiates the sins of the man. It is 
subjected to torments for periods proportioned to its oflfences, 
and is then sent to transmigrate through men and ftninr>«.1ft^ and 
even plants ; the mansion being the lower the greater has been 
its guilt, until at length it has been purified by suffering and 
humiliations, is again imited to its more pure associates,^ and 
again commences a career which may lead to eternal bliss. 

God endowed man from his creation with "consciousness, 
the internal monitor ; " *' and " made a total difference between 
right and wrong," as weU as between pleasure and pain, and 
other opposite pairs.^ 

He then produced the V6ias for the due performance of the 

*• Ch. ix. 303—811, and other plaoea. « Ch. L 14, 16, and xii. 12—14, 24, kc 

" Colebrooke, AdaHc Ruearckti, voL « Ch, xii. 16—22. «» Ch. L 14. 

viii. 396—397. •« Ch. L 26. 
* Ch. i. 37. 
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sacrifice ordained from the beginning. But it does not seem 
necessary to enter further into the metaphysical part of the work 
of Menu. 

The practical part of religion may be divided into ritual and 
moral. 

The ritual branch occupies too great a portion of the ^^^.^ ^b- 
Hind6 code, but not to the exclusion of the moral. eervanoes. 

There are religious ceremonies during the pregnancy of the 
mother, at the birth of the child, and on vaiious subsequent occa- 
sions, the principal of which is the shaving of his head, all but 
one lock, at the first or third year.^* But by far the most impor- 
tant ceremonial is the investiture with the sacred thread, which 
must not be delayed beyond 16 for a Bramin, or 24 for a mer- 
chant.* This great ceremony is called the second birth, and pro- 
cures for the three classes who are admitted to it the title of 
** twice-born men," by which they are always distinguished 
throughout the code. It is on this occasion that the persons 
invested are taught the mysterious word 6m, and the gdyatri, 
which is the most holy verse of the Vcidas, which is enjoined in 
innumerable parts of the code to be repeated either as devotion 
or expiation ; and which, indeed, joined to universal benevolence, 
may raise a man to beatitude without the aid of any other reli- 
gious exercise.^ This mysterious text, though it is now confined 
to the Bramins, and is no longer so easy to learn, has been well 
ascertained by learned Europeans, and is thus translated by Mr. 
Colebrooke :^ " Let us meditate the adorable light of the Divine 
Ruler; may it guide our intellects.*' 

From fuller forms of the same verse, it is evident that the light 
alluded to is the Supreme Creator, though it might also appear to 
mean the sun. 

It is not easy to see on what its superior sanctity is founded, 
unless it may at one time have communicated, though in ambi- 
guous language, the secret of the real nature of God to the initiated, 
when the material sun was the popular object of worship.^® 

Every Bramin, and, perhaps, every twice-born man, must 

• Ch. n. 26—85. " Ch. iL 36 — 40. our underetandings." And the following 
'^ Ch. ii 74 — 87. is published as a literal translation by 

• AtkUie Renarchei, vol. viii p. 400. Rdm Mdhan Rdi {TrandoHon of the 

• There are many commentaries on this VidaSf p. 117) : — " We meditate on that 
text, and some difference of opinion as to supreme spirit of the splendid sun who di- 
the ienae. The following interpretation rects our understandings." — [The gdyatri 
J8 giren by Professor Wilson, in a note in occurs in a hymn of Visw^imitra's, num- 
the "HindA Theatre/' voL i. p. 184 :— bered as the 62nd of the third Mandala 
*'L«tiu meditate on the supreme splendour of the Rig Veda, see Wilson's transL of 
of that divine sun, who may illuminate the ^ Veda, vol iiL p. 110. — ^Ed.] 
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bathe daily; must pray at morning imd evening twilight, in 
some unfrequented place near pure water ; ^ and must daily per- 
form five sacramente, viz., studying the V^da ; making oblations 
to the manes and to fire in honour of the deities ; giving rice to 
living creatures ; and receiving guests with honour.'^ 

The gods are worshipped by burnt offerings of clarified butter, 
and libations of the juice of the Soma or moon-plant, at which 
ceremonies they are invoked by name ; but, although idols are 
mentioned, and in one place desired to be respected,'* yet the 
adoration of them is never noticed but with disapprobation ; nor 
is the present practice of offering perfumes and fiowers to them 
ever alluded to. The oblations enjoined are to be offered by 
Bramins at their domestic fire, and the other ceremonies per- 
formed by themselves in their own houses.*' 

Most of the other sacraments are easily despatched, but the 
reading of the V^das is a serious task. 

They must be read distinctly and aloud, with a calm mind, and 
in a respectful posture. The reading is liable to be interrupted by 
many omens, and must be suspended likewise on the occurrence 
of various contingencies which, by disturbing the mind, may 
render it unfit for such an occupation. Wind, rain, thunder, 
earthquakes, meteors, eclipses, the howling of jackals^ and many 
other incidents, are of the first description : the prohibition against 
reading where lutes sound or where arrows whistle, when a town 
is beset by robbers, or when terrors have been excited by strange 
phenomena, clearly refers to the second.** 

The last sacrament, that of hospitality to guests, is treats at 
length, and contains precepts of politeness and self-denial which 
would be very pleasing if they were not so much restricted to 
Bramins entertaining men of their own class.** 

Besides the daily oblations, there are monthly obsequies to the 
manes of each man's ancestors. These are to be performed " in 
empty glades, naturally clean, or on the banks of rivers and in 
solitajy spots." The sacrificer is there to bum certain offerings, 
and, with many ceremonies, to set down cakes of rice and clari- 
fied butter, invoking the manes to come and partake of them. 

He is afterwards to feast a small number of Bramins (not, how- 
ever, his usual friends or guests). He is to serve them with 
respect, and they are to eat in silence. 

" Departed ancestors, no doubt, are attendant on such invited 

» Ch. iL 101—104. " Ch. iiL 69, 70. " Ch. iv. 130. 

" Ch. iii 82, &c. »* Ch. iy. 99—126. " Ch. iii 99— 118. 
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Bramins, hovering around them like pure spirits, and sitting by 
them when they are seated." *• 

No obsequies are to be performed for persons of disreputable 
or criminal life, or for those who illegally kiU themselves ;'^ but, 
on the other hand, there is a striking ceremony by which a 
great offender is renounced by his family, his obsequies being 
solemnly performed by them while he is yet alive. In the 
event of repentance and expiation, however, he can by another 
ceremony be restored to lus family and to civil life.^ 

Innumerable are the articles of food from which a twice-born 
man must abstain ; some for plain reasons, as carnivorous birds, 
tame hogs, and other animals whose appearance or way of living 
is disgusting ; but others are so arbitrarily fixed, that a cock, a 
mushroom, a leek, or an onion, occasions immediate loss of 
cast ;** while hedgehogs, porcupines, lizards, and . tortoises are 
expressly declared to be lawful food. A Bramin is forbidden, 
under severe penalties, to eat the food of a hunter or a dis- 
honest man, a worker in gold or in cane, or a washer of clothes, 
or a dyer. The cruelty of a hunter's trade may join him, in the 
eves of a Bram.in, to a dishonest man ; but, amor^ many other 
arbitrary proscriptions, one is surprised to find a physician,**^ 
and to observe that this learned and beneficent profession is 
always classed with those which are most impure. 

What chiefly surprises us is to find most sorts of flesh 
permitted to Bramins,*^ and even that of oxen particularly 
enjoined on solemn festivals.^ 

Bramins must not, indeed, eat flesh, unless at a sacriflce ; but 
sacrifices, as has been seen, are among the daily sacraments ; 
and rice-pudding, bread, and many other things equally in- 
nocent, are included in the very same prohibition.** 

It is true that humanity to animals is everywhere most 
strongly inculcated, and that abstaining from animal food is 
declared to be very meritorious, from its tendency to diminish 
their sufierings ; but, though the use of it is dissuaded on these 
grounds,** it is never once forbidden or hinted at as impure, 
find is in many places positively declared lawful.** 

The permission to eat beef is the more remarkable as the cow 
seems to have been as holy in those days as she is now. Saving 

* Ch. UL 189. " Ch. V. 89. mits no sin, even if he every day tastes 

* Ch. XL 182 — 187. " Ch. v. 18, 19. the flesh of such animals as may lawfully 

* Ch. iv. 212. ** CL v. 22 — ^86. be tasted, since both animals which may 
" Ch. V. 41, 42. • Ch. v. 7. be eaten, and thos^ who eat them, were 
*• Ch. V. 43—56. equally created by Brahm^" (V. 80.) 



' He who eats according to law corn- 
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the life of a cow was considered to atone for the murder of 
a Bramin;** killing one required to be expiated by three 
months' austerities and servile attendance on a herd of cattle>^ 

Besides these restraints on eating, a Bmmin is subjected to a 
multitude of minute regulations relating to the most ordinary 
occupations of life, the transgressing of any of which is never- 
theless to be considered as a sin. 

More than half of one book of the code is filled with rules 
about purification. The commonest cause of impurity ia the 
death of a relation ; and this, if he is near, lasts for ten days with 
a Bramin; and for a month with a Stidra. 

An infinity of contacts and other circumstances also pollute a 
man, and he is only purified by bathing, and other ceremonies, 
much too tedious to enumerate.** Some exceptions fi-om these 
rules show a good sense which might not have been expected 
from the framers. A King can never be impure, nor those 
whom he wishes to be freed from this impediment to busi- 
ness. The hand of an artist employed in his trade is cdways 
pure; and so is every commodity when exposed to sale. The 
relations of a soldier slain in battle are not impure; and a 
soldier himself, who falls in the discharge of his duty, performs 
the highest of sacrifices, and is instantly freed from all im- 
purities.^ Of all pure things, none impart that quality better 
than purity in acquiring wealth, forgiveness of injuries, libe- 
rality, and devotion.*^ 

Penances, as employed by the Hindis, hold a middle place 
between the ritual and moral branches of religion. They help 
to deter from crimes, but they are equally employed against 
breaches of religious form ; and their application is at aU times 
so irregular and arbitrary as to prevent their being so efiectual 
as they should be in contributing to the well-being of society. 

Drinking spirits is classed in the first degree of crime. Perform- 
ing sacrifices to destroy the innocent only fi^ imder the third. 
Under the same penance with some real ofiences come giving 
pain to a Bramin and '' smelling things not fit to be smelled." ^^ 

Some penances would, if compulsory, be punishments of the 
most atrocious cruelty. They are sufficiently absurd when left, 
as they are, to the will of the offenders, to be employed in 
averting exclusion from society in this world or retribution in 
the next. For incest with the wife of a father, natural or spi- 
ritual, or with a sister, connexion with a child under the age of 

« Ch. xi 80. *» Ch. xi 109—117. -« Ch. v. 57, to the end. 

• Ch. V. 98—98. •• Ch. v. 107. " Ch. ». 65—68. 
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pnberty, or with a woman of the lowest class, the penance is 
death by baming on an iron bed, or embracing a red-hot metal 
image." For drinking spirits the penance is death by drinking 
the boiling-hot urine of a cow." 

The other expiations are mostly made by fines and austerities. 
The fines are almost always in cattle to be given to Bramins, 
some as high as a bull and 1,000 cows. 

They, also, are oddly enough proportioned : for killing a snake 
a Bramin must give a hoe ; for killing a eunuch, a load of rice- 
stnw. 

Saying "hush" or ''pish" to a superior, or overpowering a 
Bramin in argument, involves each a slight penance. Killing 
insects, and even cutting down plants and grass (if not for a . 
usefal purpose) require a penance ; since plants are also supposed 
to be endued with feeling." 

One passage about expiation is characteristic in many ways. 
"A priest who should retain in his memory the whole Rig V^da 
would be absolved firom all guilt, even if he had slain the in- 
habitants of the three worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest 
liandsr^ 

Some of the penances, as well as some of the pimishments 
under the criminal law, relate to pollutions which imply great 
corruption of manners in the people, or great impurity in the 
imagination of the lawgiver ; ^ but they probably originate in 
the same perverted ingenuity which appears in some of the 
European casuists. 

Others are of a more pleasing character, and tend to lessen our 
impression of the force of superstition even among the Bramins. 
A man who spends his money in gifts, even for his spiritual 
benefit, incurs misery hereafter if he have left his family in 
want" Every man who has performed penance is legally re- 
stored to society ; but all should avoid the communion of those 
whose offences were in themselves atrocious, among which are 
reckoned killing a suppliant and injuring a benefactor.^^ 

The effect of the religion of Menu on morals is, indeed, gene- 
nJly good. The essential distinction between right and Moral effect. 
^"X)ng, it has been seen, is strongly marked at the outset, and is 
in general well preserved. The well-known passages relating to 
Wse evidence, one or two where the property of another may be 
appropriated for the purposes of sacrifice,*^^ and some laxity in 

"Ch.3ri.10i, 105, 171. " Ch. XL 92. " Ch. xi. 125, to the end. 

" Ch. XL 262. •• Ch. xi. 171—179, &c. " Ch. ix. 9, 10. 

" Ch. XL 190, 191. » Ch. XL 11—19. 
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the means by which a King may detect and seize offenders,^ are 
the only exceptions I recollect. 

On the other hand there are numerous injunctions to justice, 
truth, and virtue ; and many are the evils, both in this world and 
the next, which are said to follow fh)m vicious conduct. The 
upright man need not be cast down though oppressed with 
penury, while, " the unjust man attains no felicity, nor he whose 
wealth proceeds from fiJse evidence."*^ 

The moral duties are in one place distinctly declared to be 
superior to the ceremonial ones.^^ The punishments of a foture 
state are as much directed against the offences which disturb 
society as against sins affecting religion. 

One maxim, however, on this subject, is of a less laudable 
tendency; for it declares that the men who receive from the 
government the punishment due to their crimes go pure to 
heaven, and become as clean as those who have done welL'* 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that the morality thus en- 
joined by the law was not, as now, sapped by the example of 
fabled gods, or by the debauchery permitted in the religious 
ceremonies of certain sects. 

From many passages cited in different places, it has been shown 
that the code is not by any means deficient in generous maxims 
or in elevated sentiments ; but the general tendency of the Bra- 
min morality is rather towards innocence than active virtue, and 
its main objects are to enjoy tranquillity, and to prevent pain or 
evil to any sentient being. 



CHAPTER V. 

MANNEKS AND STATE OF CIVILIZATION. 

In inquiring into the manners of a nation, our attention is first 

State of attracted to the condition of the women. This may be 

women, gathered from the laws relating to marriage, as well as 

from incidental regulations or observations which undesignedly 

exhibit the views under which the sex was regarded. 

The laws relating to marriage, as has been seen, though in 
some parts they bear strong traces of a rude age, are not on the 
whole unfavourable to the weaker party. The state of women in 
other respects is such as might be expected from those laws. 

• Ch. ix. 256—269. « Ch, iv. 170—179. « Ch. iv. 204. •■ Ch. viiL SIS. 
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A wife is to be entirely obedient and devoted to her husband, 
vho is to keep her under legal restrictions, but to leave her at her 
own disposal in innocent and lawful recreations.^ When she has 
DO husband, she is to be in a state of similar dependence on her 
male relations ;' but, on the other hand, the husband and all the 
male relations are strictly enjoined to honour the women : "where 
women are dishonoured, all religious' acts become fruitless ; " — 
"where female relations are made miserable, the family very soon 
wholly perishes ; " but " where a husband is contented with his 
wife, and she with her husband, in that house will fortune 
assuredly be permanent" The husband's indulgence to his wife 
is e?en regulated on points which seem singular in a code of laws; 
among these it is enjoined that she be ^"constantly supplied with 
ornaments, apparel, and food, at festivals and jubilees." * 

Widows are also under the particular protection of the law. 
Their male relations are positively forbidden to interfere with 
their property. (III. 52.) The King is declared the guardian 
of widows and single women, and is directed to punish relations 
who encroach on their fortunes, as thieves. (VIII. 28, 29.) 

There is little about domestic manners except as relates to 
the Bramins, and they, as usual, are placed under austere and 
yet puerile restrictions. A man of that class must not eat with 
hifl wife, nor look at her eating, or yawning, or sitting care- 
lessly, or when setting off her eyes with black powder, or on 
many other occasions.* 

In all classes women are to be '* employed in the collection 
and expenditure, of wealth ; in purification and .female duty ; in 
the preparation of daily food, and the superintendence of house- 
hold utensils." 

"By confinement at home, even under affectionate and ob- 
servant guardians, they are not secure ; but those women are 
tmly secure who are guarded by their own inclinations.'** 

There is not the least mention of Satis ; indeed, as the widows 
of Bramins are enjoined to lead a virtuous, austere, and holy 
life,' it is plain that their burning with their husbands was 
never thought of 

The only suicides authorized in the code are for a Bramin 
hermit suffering under an incurable disease, who is permitted 
to proceed towards a certain point of the heavens with no sus- 
tenance but water, until he dies of exhaustion ; ' and for a King, 

'Ch.ix.2,&c ^ Ch. V. 147, &c Ch. iii. 6&-61. 

* Ch. iv. 43, &c. • Ch. ix. 11, 12. • Ch, v. 156-^16^. 

' Ol vi 31. 
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who, when he finds his end draw neax, is to bestow such wealth 
as he may have gained by legal fines on the Bramins, commit his 
kingdom to his son, and seek death in battle, or, if there be no 
war, by abstaining from food.® 

Few more particulars can be gleaned regarding manners. 

Mumen. The strfct cclibacy imposed on the Bramin youths 
seems to have excited a just distrust of their continence : a stu- 
dent who is enjoined to perform personal services, and to kiss 
the feet of his spiritual father's other near relations, is directed to 
omit those duties in the case of his young wife ; he is desired to 
be always on his guard when in company with women, and to 
beware how he trusts himself in a sequestered place even with 
those who should be the most sacred in his eyes.* 

Some notion of the pleasures most indulged in may be formed 
from those against which a King is cautioned. (VII. 47.) 
Among them are hunting, gaming, sleeping by day, excess 
with women, intoxication, singing, instrumental music, dancing, 
and useless travel. Some little light is also thrown on manners, 
by the much-frequented places where thieves, quacks, fortune- 
tellers, and other impostors are said to haunt. They include 
cisterns of water, bakehouses, the lodgings of harlots, taverns, 
and victualling shops, squares where four ways meet, lai^e well- 
known trees, assemblies, and public spectacles. 

Minute rules are given for the forms of salutation and civility 
to persons of all classes, and in alL relations. 

Great respect is inculcated for parents ^^ and for age; for 
learning and moral conduct, as well as for wealth and rank. 
" Way must be made for a man in a wheeled carriage, or above 
ninety years old, or afflicted with disease, or carrying a burden, 

* Ch. ix. 323. It is singular that the have good husbands, who are mothen, 

practice of self-immolation by fire, which enter with unguents and clarified butter ; 

is stated by Mr. Colebrooke {I'mrutactioTit without tears, without sorrow, let them 

of the Royal Agiatic Society, vol. i p. 458) first go up into the dwelling." It is these 

to have been authorize<l by the VAlas, last words, " drohantu yonim cigre" which 

and is related by the ancients to have have been altered into the fatal variaDt 

been practised by Calanun, is nowhere "drohantu yonim cuf nek,** ** let them go n^ 

mentioned in the code. — [Mr. Colebrooke, into the place of fire ; " but there is do 

in Aa. Re»., vol, iv. p. 213, quoted from authority whatever for this reading. The 

modem Hindu works the verse of a verse, in fact, is not addressed to widows 

Vedic hymn which has been supposed to at all. A succeeding verse in the aanie 

authorize Sati ; it is found in the second hymn, which was addressed to the widow 

hymn of the second Anuvttka of the tenth at the funeral, expressly bids her " to rise 

Mandala of the Rig Veda. But the care- up and come to the world of living beings," 

ful editing of the text by European scho- and the ceremonial Sutras direct that she 

larship has disclosed the fact that no is then to be taken home. See Prof. Wil- 

such authority exists in the original text. son, R. 4». Soc Joum^ voL xvi p. 208.— 

The Sanskrit runs simply thus : " May Ed.] 
these women who are not widows, who » Ch. ii 211—216. *• Ch. ii. 225—237. 
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for a woman, for a priesfc (in certain cases), for a prince, and for 
a bridegroom."^ 

I scarcely know where to place, so as to do justice to the im- 
portance assigned to it in the code, the respect enjoined to imme- 
TnoricU custonk It is declared to be ** transcendent law/^ and 
"the root of all piety."" It is, indeed, to this day the vital spirit 
of the Hindii system, and the immediate cause of the permanence 
of these institutions. Learning is greatly honoured throughout 
the code, and the cultivation of it is recommended to all classes. 
It is true the Vedas, and the commentaries on them, with a few 
other hooks, are the only ones to which the student is directed ; 
hat he is to learn theology, logic, ethics, and physical science from 
those works ; ^' and we know that those subjects are discussed in 
the tracts appended to each V^da ; each is also accom^nied by a 
treatise entirely relating to .astronomy ; and, from tho early ex- 
cellence of the Bramins in all these branches of learning, it is pro- 
bable that they had made considerable progress even when this 
code was formed. 

The arts of life, though stiU in a simple state, were far from 
being in a rude one. Gold and gems, silks and oma- Artaofufe. 
ments, are spoken of as being in all families.^* Elephants, horses, 
and chariots are familiar as conveyances for men, as are cattle, 
camels, and waggons for goods. Gardens, bowers, and terraces 
are mentioned ; and the practice, still subsisting, of the construc- 
tion of ponds and orchards by wealthy men for the public bene- 
fit, is here, perhaps, first enjoined,^* Cities are seldom alluded to, 
nor are there any regulations or any officers beyond the wants of 
an agricultural township. The only great cities were, probably, 
the capitala 

The professions mentioned show all that is necessary to civi- 
lized life, but not all required for high refinement. Though gems 
and golden ornaments were common, embroiderers and similar 
workmen, who put those materials to the most delicate uses, are 
not alluded to; and painting and writing could scarcely have 
attained the cultivation which they reached in aftertimes, when 
ihey were left among the trades open to a S6dra in times of 
distress. ^ 

Money is often mentioned, but it does not appear whether its 
value was ascertained by weight or fixed by coining. The usual 
payments are in pana8, the name now applied to a certain num- 

"Ch.iL 130-138. " Ch. i 108—110. " Ch. v. Ill, 112, and vii 130. 

■ Ch. xii. 98, 105, 106. " Ch. iv. 226 
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ber of the shells called couris, which are used as change for the 
lowest copper coins.^* 

The number of kinds of grain^ spices, perfumes, and other 
productions, are proofs of a highly cultivated country j and the 
code in general presents the picture of a peaceful and flourishing 
community. Some of the features which seem to indicate mis- 
government are undiminished at the present day, but affect the 
society in a far less degree than would seem possible to a distant 
observer. On the other hand, the frequent allusions to times of 
distress give ground for a suspicion that the fEimines, which even 
now are sometimes the scourge of India, were more frequent in 
ancient times. There is no trace of nomadic tribes, such as still 
subsist in most Asiatic countries. 

Of all ancient nations, the Egyptians are the one whom the 
General Hind6s secm most to have resembled ; but our know- 
remarka. j^jg^ ^£ ^j^^^ people is too limited to reflect light on 
any other with which they might be compared.^^ 

It might be easier to compare them with the Greeks, as painted 
by Homer, who was nearly contemporary with the compilation 
of the code ; and however inferior in spirit and energy, as well 
as in elegance, to that herqic race, yet, on contrastiog their law 
and forms of administration, the state of the arts of life, and the 
general spirit of order and obedience to the laws, the eastern 
nation seems clearly to have been in the more advanced stage of 
society. Their internal institutions were less rude; their conduct 
to their enemies more humane ; their general learning was much 
more considerable ; and, in the knowledge of the being and nature 
of God, they were already in possession of a light which was but 
faintly perceived even by the loitiest intellects in the best days 
of Athens. Yet the Greeks were polished by free communica- 
tion with many nations, and have recorded the improvements 
which they early derived from each ; while the Hindti civiliza- 
tion grew up alone, and thus acquired an original and peculiar 
character, that continues to spread an interest over the higher 
stages of' refinement to which its unaided efforts afterwards 
enabled it to attain. It may, however, be doubted whether this 
early and independent civilization was not a misfortune to the 
Hindis ; for, seeing themselves superior to all the tribes of whom 
they had knowledge, they learned to despise the institutions of 

•• [Prof. Wilson, Ariana Ant, p. 403, are set forth by Heeren. — Hutorical Re- 

seeina to think that the pana may have aearcJiet (Asiatic Nations), vol. iii. p. 411, 

been a oo];»per ooin. — Ed.] to the end. 

" The particular points of resemblance 
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foreigners, aad to revere their own, until they became incapable 
of receiving improvement from without, and averse to novelties 
even amongst themselves. 

On looking back to the information collected from the code, we 
observe the three twice-born classes forming the whole origin of the 
community embraced by the law, and the S6dras in a S^on*i 
servile and degraded condition. Yet it appears that ^heirBodcty. 
there are cities governed by S6dra Kings, in which Bramins are 
advised not to reside,* and that there are "whole territories 
inhabited by S4dras, overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of 
Bramms."** 

The three twioe-bom classes are directed invariably to dwell 
in the country between the Himavat *® and the Vindhya moun- 
tains,* from the eastern to the western ocean. But, though the 
three chief classes are confined to this tract, a S&dra distressed 
for subsistence may sojourn wherever he chooses.^ 

It seems impossible not to conclude from all this, that the 
twice-bom men were a conquering people ; that the servile class 
were the subdued aborigines; and that the independent S6dra 
towns were in such of the small territories, into which Hindos- 
tan was divided, as still retained their independence, while the 
whole of the tract beyond the Vindhya mountains remained as 
yet ontouched by the invaders, and unpenetrated by their 
i^ligion. 

A doubt, however, soon suggests itself, whether the conquerors 
were a fbfeign people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians in Greece ; 
or whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion of one of the 
native states (a religious sect, for instance) which had outstripped 
their fellow-citizens in knowledge, and appropriated all the ad- 
vantages of the society to themselves. 

The different appearance of the higher classes from the S6dras, 
whidi is so observable to this day, might incline us to think them 
foreigners; but, without entirely denying this argument (as far, 
at least, as relates to the Bramins and Cshatriyas), we must 
advert to some considerations which greatly weaken its force. 

The dasB most unlike the Bramins are the Chand&las, who are, 
nevertheless, originally the offspring of a Bramin mother; and 
who might have been expected to have preserved their resem- 



*" Ch. IV. 61. *• Ch. viii. 22. Him^aya does on the north. The legia- 

* Him^ya. lator muBt have had an indistinct idea of 

" Still iK> called, and forming the bound- the eastern termiuatlon of the range, 
wieg of Hindostan proper, on the south, as =" Ch. il 21—24. 
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blance to their parent stock, as, from the very lowness of their 
cast, they are prevented mixing with any race but their own. 
Difference of habits and employments is, of itself, sufficient to 
create as great a dissimilarity as exists between the Bramin 
and the S6dra ; and the hereditary separation of professions in 
India would <contribute to keep up and to increase such a dis- 
tinction.** 

It is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the code, 
nor, I believe, in the V^das, nor in any* book that is certainly 
older than the code, is there any allusion to a prior residence, or 
to a knowledge of more than the name of any country out of 
India. Even mythology goes no farther than the Him&laya 
chain, in which is fixed the habitation of the goda 

The common origin of the Sanscrit language with those of the 
west leaves no doubt that there was once a connexion between 
the nations by whom they are used ; but it proves nothing regard- 
ing the place where such a connexion subsisted, nor about the 
time, which might have been in so early a stage of their society 
as to prevent its throwing any light on the history of the indivi- 
dual nations. To say that it spread from a central point is a 
gratuitous assumption, and even contrary to analogy ; for emigra- 
tion and civilization have not spread in a circle, but from east to 
west. Where, also, could the central point be, from which a lan- 
guage could spread over India, Greece, and Italy, and yet leave 
Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia untouched ? 

The question, therefore, is still open.** There is no reason 
whatever for thinking that the Hind6s ever inhabited any coun- 
try but their present one; and as little for denjring that they 
may have done so before the earliest trace of their records or 
traditions. 

Assuming them to be a conquering tribe, whether foreign or 
native, the institution of cast, and other Hindti peculiarities, 
may have arisen from their situation, without premeditation or 
design. On taking possession of a new settlement, the richer 
or more warlike members of the community would continue to 
confine themselves to the profession of cams, while the less 
eminent would betake themselves to agriculture, arta, and com- 
merce. As in all rude tribes in the old or new world, there 

^ Observe the difference which even a least active and healthy classes in a manu- 

few yearH can produce l>ct\veeu two indi- facturing town. 

viduals, who were alike when they began ** [On this subject^ see Additional Ap- 

lif e ; between a soldier of a well-disciplined pendix. — Ed.] 
regiment, for instance, and a man of the 
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would be priests and soothsayers, who would pretend to a 
knowledge of the designs of the Supreme Being, and of the 
means of propitiating him; but these would at first be indi- 
viduals possessed of more sagacity than their neighbours ; and 
though they might transmit their art to their sons, it would be 
some time before their number and power had so far increased 
as to enable them to confine the sacred character to particular 
families. The pride of the military order would prevent their 
degrading their blood .by marriages with the industrious classes, 
— ^a feeling which long operated in many European nations as 
effectually as the rules of cast The priests would not be left 
behind in this assumption of superiority, and would be borne 
oat by the necessity of preserving the purity of a race conse- 
crated to the service of the Deity. The conquered people, as in 
all similar cases, would remain a class apart, at first cultivating 
the land for the use of the conquerors, but afterwards converted 
by the interest or convenience of their masters into free tenants. 
So far, except for the separation of the priesthood, the progress 
of society would have been the same with the early stages of 
most nations in ancient times or in the middle ages. The first 
striking difference appears in the permanence of the Hindti 
institutions, which were fixed at a certain point, and admitted 
of no subsequent alteration or improvement. The origin of this 
stability seems to have lain in the union and consequent power 
of the priesthood, when once formed into a separate class, and 
in their close alliance with the secular ruler. The Prince's laws 
came forth with the sanction of the Divinity, and perhaps as 
revelations from heaven: they, therefore, admitted of no dis- 
pute; and, as they embraced religious as well, as moral and 
civil duties, they took a complete control over the conduct and 
consciences of those subject to them, and cast the whole into 
a mould from which it could never after vary. To effect their 
purpose, the priests would invent the genealogy of casts and 
other fables calculated to support the existing institutions, or 
to introduce such alterations as they thought desirable ; and, . 
while they raised the power of the chief to the highest pitch, 
they would secure as much influence to their own order as 
could be got without creating jealousy or destroying the as- 
cendancy which they derived from the public opinion of their 
austerity and virtue. The immediate causes of this powerful 
combination, and the particular means by which it was brought 
about, are beyond our powers of conjecture ; but, if we suppose 
that the Catholic Church had been without a sepaiute head at 
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the time of its aUiance with Charlemagne, and that the deigy, 
retaining their other restrictions, had been allowed to marry 
and bring up their progeny in their own profession, it is not 
difficult to imagine a course which would lead to the result 
which we see exemplified in the Hindlis. 

It would be some time before the existing usages and the 
occasional regulations of the Prince came to be embodied in a 
code ; and afterwards alterations would be silently made to suit 
the changes in the progress, of society or in the policy of the 
rulers : even new codes incorporating the old ones might long 
be framed without occasioning doubts of the Divine authority 
for the whole; but at length the text of the code would be- 
come fixed, and all subsequent innovations would be efiected 
by glosses on the original, or by new laws promulgated by the 
royal authority. 

To all appearance the present code was not compiled until 
long after the community had passed the earliest stages of civi- 
lization. 

In making a general review of the code, we are struck with 
FMaiiaritiei two peculiarities in its relation to the Bramins, by whom 
the BnuniuB. it socms to havo been planned. The first is the little 
importance attached by them to the direction of public worship 
and religious ceremonies of all sorts. Considering the reverence 
derived by the ministers of religion from their apparent media- 
tion between the laity and the Divinity, and also the power 
that might be obtained by means of oracles, and other modes of 
deception, it might rather have been expected that such means 
of influence should be neglected by the priesthood, in the se- 
curity arising from long possession of temporal authority, than 
renounced in an early code, the main object of which is to con- 
firm and increase the power of the Bramins. 

The efiects of this neglect are also deserving of observation. 
It was natural that the degradation of public worship should 
introduce the indifierence now so observable in the performance 
• of it ; but it is surprising that the regular practice of it by all 
classes should still be kept up at all ; and that on some occa- 
sions, as pilgrimages, festivals, &;c., it should be able to kindle 
enthusiasm. 

The second peculiarity is the regulation of all the actions of 
life, in a manner as strict and minute as could be enforced in a 
single convent, maintained over so numerous a body of men as 
the Bramins, scattered through an extensive region, living with 
their families like other citizens, and subject to no common 
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chief or council, and to no form of ecclesiastical government or 
subordination. Various causes contributed to support this disci- 
pline, which, at first, seems to have been left to chance, — the 
superstitious reverence for the Divine law, which must in time 
have been felt even by the class whose progenitors invented it ; 
their strict system of early education ; the penances enjoined by 
religion, perhaps enforced by the aid of the civil authority ; the 
force of habit and public opinion after the rules had obtained the 
sanction of antiquity; but, above all, the vigilance of the class 
itself, excited by a knowledge of the necessity of discipline for 
the preservation of their power, and by that intense feeling of 
the common interest of the class, which never, perhaps, was so 
deeply seated as in the heart of a Bramin. 

In spite of these forces, however, the Bramin discipline has 
gradoally declined. Their rules have been neglected in cases 
where the temptation was strong, or the risk of loss of influence 
not apparent, until the diminished sanctity of their character has 
weakened their power, and has thrown a cousiderable portion of 
it into the hands of men of other classes, who form the great 
body of the monastic orders. 
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BOOK II. 

CHANGES SINCE MENU, AND STATE OF THE HINDlJs 
IN LATER TIMES. 

Though the Hindis have preserved their customs more entire 
than any other people with whom we are acquainted, and for a 
period exceeding that recorded of any other nation, yet it is not 
to be supposed that changes have not taken place in the lapse of 
twenty-five centuries. 

I shall now attempt to point out those changes ; and, although 
it may not always be possible to distinguish such of them as may 
be of Mahometan origin, I shall endeavour to confine my account 
to those features, whether in religion, government, or manners, 
which still characterize the Hindiis. 

I shall preserve the same order as in the code, and shall com- 
mence with the present state of the classes. 



CHAPTER I. 

CHANGES IN CAST. 

It is, perhaps, in the division and employment of the classes that 
changMin the greatest alterations have been made since Menu, 
great cUums. Thosc of Cshatriya and Veisya, perhaps even of S&dra, 
are alleged by the Bramins to be extinct ; a decision which is by 
no means acquiesced in by those immediately concerned. The 
BAjptits still loudly assert the purity of their descent from the 
Cshatriyas,* and some of the industrious classes claim the same 
relation to the Veisyas. The Bramins, however, have been almost 
universally successful, so far as to exclude the other classes from 
access to the V^das, and to confine all learning, human and divine, 
to their own body. 

The Bramins themselves, although they have preserved their 
own lineage undisputed, have, in a great measure, departed from 
the rules and practice of their predecessors. In some particulars 
they are more strict than formerly, being denied the use of ani- 

[* A Iftte deciaion of the Privy Council has decided that the Kshatriya cast 8t3I 
exists among the lUjpata. See Cowell's Tagare Law Lectures for 1870, p. 178.— Ed.] 
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nuJ food,^ and restrained from intermarriages with the inferior 
classes; but in most respects their practice is greatly relaxed. 
The whole of the fourfold division of their life, with all the 
restraints imposed on students, hermits, and abstracted devotees, 
is now laid aside as regards the community ; though individuals, 
at their choice, may still adopt some one of the modes of life 
which formerly were to be gone through in turn by all. 

Bramins now enter into service, and are to be found in all 
trades and professions. The number of them supported by 
charity, according to the original system, is quite insignificant 
in proportion to the whola It is common to see them as hus- 
bandmen, and, still more, as soldiers; and even of those trades 
which are expressly forbidden to them under severe penalties, 
they only scruple to exercise the most degraded, and in some 
places not even those.* In the south of India, however, their 
peculiar secular occupations are those connected with writing 
and public business. From the minister of state down to the 
village accountant, the greater number of situations of this sort 
are in their hands, as is all interpretation of the Hindti law, a 
huge share of the ministry of religion, and many employments 
(sach as farmers of the revenue, &c.) where a knowledge of 
writing and of business is required. 

In the parts of Hindostan where the Mogul system was fully 
introduced, the use of the Persian language has thrown public 
business into the hands of Mussulmans and Cdyets.^ Even in 
the Niz&m's territories in the Deckan the same cause has in some 
degree diminished the employment of the Bramins ; but still they 
must be admitted to have everywhere a more avowed share in 
the government than in the time of Menu's code, when one 
Bramin counsellor, together with the judges, made the whole of 
their portion in the direct enjoyment of power. 

It might be expected that this worldly turn of their pursuits 
would deprive the Bramins of some part of their religious influ- 
ence; and, accordingly, it is stated by a very high authority,* that 
(in the provinces on the Ganges, at least) they are null as a hier- 
archy, and as a literary body few and little countenanced. Even in 
the direction of the consciences of families and of individuals they 
have there been supplanted by Gosdyens and other monastic orders.* 

* Some casts of Bnunina in HindoBtan witnessed it. 
eat certain descriptions of flesh that has * Ward, vol. i. p. 87. 

been offered in sacrifice. In such circum- ' A cast of Sddras ; see p. 61. 

stances flesh is eveiywhere lawful food ; * Professor Wilaon, Asiatic Besearches, 

bat in the Deckan this sort of sacrifice is vol. xviL pp. 310, 311. 
BO rare that probably few Bramins ever * Ibid. vol. xvii p. 311. 
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Yet even in Bengal they appear still to be the objects of vene- 
ration and of profuse liberality to the laity* The ministry of 
most temples, and the conduct of religious ceremonies, must still 
remain with them; and in some parts of India no diminution 
whatever can be perceived in their spiritual authority. Such is 
certainly the case in the Maratta country, and would appear to 
be so likewise in tlie west of Hindostan.^ The temporal influence 
derived jfrom their numbers, affluence, and rank subsists in all 
parts ; but, even where the Bramins have retained their religious 
authority, they have lost much of their popularity. This seems 
to be particularly the case among the R&jptits,^ and is still more 
so among the Marattas, who have not forgiven their being siif>- 
planted in the government of their country by a class whom they 
regard as their inferiors in the military qualities, which alone, in 
their estimation, entitle men to command. 

The two lowest classes that existed in Menu's time are now 
Mixed replaced by a great number of casts of mixed, and some- 
*'***'^ times obscure, descent, who, nevertheless, maintain their 
divisions with greater strictness than the ancient classes were ac- 
customed to do, neither eating together, nor intermarrying, nor 
partaking in common rites. In the neighbourhood of Puna, where 
they are probably not' particularly numerous, there are about 150 
different casts.* These casts, in many cases, coincide with trades ; 
the goldsmiths forming one cast, the carpenters another, &c. This 
is conformable to Menu, who assigns to each of the mixed dasses 
an hereditary occupation. 

The enforcement of the rules of cast is still strict, but capricious. 
If a person of low cast were to step on the space of ground deaj:^ 
out by one of the higher classes for cooking, the owner would 
immediately throw away his untested meal, even if he had not 
the means of procuring another. 

The loss of cast is faintly described by saying that it is civil 
death. A man not only cannot inherit, nor contract, nor give 
evidence, but he is excluded from all the intercourse of private 
life, as well as from the privileges of a citizen. He must not be 
admitted into his father's house ; his nearest relations must not 
communicate with him; and he is deprived of all the consola- 
tions of religion in this life, and all hope of happiness in that 
which is to follow. Unless, however, cast be lost for an enormous 
offence, or for long-continued breach of rules, it can always be 
regained by expiation ; and the means of recovering it must be 

• Ward's HindooSy vol. i pp. 68 — 71. Indian voL ii- p. 124. 

^ Tod's Jtdjasthdny vol. i. pp. 511, 612. * Stoel^y Summary of the Law8 and Cub- 

' Ibid. ; and see alBo Malcolm's Central toma of Hindoo CkuU, preface, p. xL 
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Teiy easy, for the effects of the loss of it are now scarcely observable. 
It occurs, no doubt, and prosecutions are not unfrequent in our 
courts for unjust exclusion from cast ; but in a long residence in 
India I do not remember ever to have met with or heard of an 
mdividual placed in the circumstances which I have described. 

The greatest change of all is, that there no longer exists a 
servile cla^s. There are still prsedial slaves in the south of India, 
and in some of the mountain and forest districts elsewhere. These 
may possibly be the remains of the ancient Stidras, but in other 
parts of the country all daases are &ee. Domestic slaves form 
no exception, being individuals of any class reduced by particu- 
lar circumstances to bondage. 

Though scrupulous genealogists dispute the existence of pure 
Sudras at the present day, yet many descriptions of people are 
admitted to be such, even by the Bramins. The whole of the 
Marattasy for instance, belong to that class. The proper occupa- 
tion of a S&dra is now thought to be agriculture ; but he is not 
confined to that employment, for many are soldiers; and the Cdyets, 
who have been mentioned as rivalling the Bramins in business and 
everything connected with the pen, are (in Bengal, at least) ^® pure 
S&drasjto whom their profession has descended from ancient times.^^ 

The institution of casts, though it exercises a most pernicious 
influence on the progress of the nation, has by no means so 
great an effect in obstructing the enterprise of individuals as 
Earopean writers are apt to suppose. There is, indeed, scarcely 
any part of the world where changes of condition are so sudden 
and so striking as in India. The last P&ihwa had, at different 
times, two prime ministers; one of them had been either an 
officiating priest or a singer in a temple (both degrading employ- 
ments), and the other was a S6dra, and originally a running 
footman. The Rdja of JeipAr's prime minister was a barber. 
The founder of the reigning family of H61car was a goatherd ; 
and that of Sindia a menial servant; and both were SMras. 
The great family of Bistia, in the Maratta country, first followed 
the natural occupations of Bramins, then became great bankers, 
and, at length, military commanders. Many similar instances of 
elevation might be quoted. The changes of professions in private 

'* [In Bengal, the next divisions below potter, the harmakdra or smith, and the 

the Brahmans are the Baidycu or medical, ndpita or barber. Below these are the 

and the KdyastkaSy or writer cast, — then numerous low casts, from whom a Brah- 

ojme the nine divisions called the Nobo man cannot accept water, such as the kai- 

^ Le., the g&pa or cowherd, the nuUi vartaka or fisherman, sauvarna-banij or 

or gardener, the taili or oilman, the tantri goldsmith, &c. — Ed.] 
or weaver, the modaka or confectioner, " Colebrooke, Anaiic ^searches, vol. v. 

the varajt or betel-cultivator, the hulala or p. 58. 
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life are less observable; but the first good Hindti miniature 
painter, in the European manner, was a blacksmith. A new cast 
MoDartio DMiy ^ said to have been introduced by the establish- 
**"*^ ment of the monastic orders. The origin of these 

communities can only be touched on as a matter of speculation. 

By the rules of Men&'s code, a Bramin in the fourth stage of 
his life, after having passed through a period of solitude and 
mortification as an anchoret,^^ is released from all formal ob- 
servances, and permitted to devote his time to contemplation. 
It is probable that persons so situated might assemble for the 
purpose of religious discussion, and that men of superior endow- 
ments to the rest might coUect a number of hearers, who would 
live around them without forming any religious community. 
Such, at least, was the progress from single monks to cenobit^, 
among the early Christians. The assemblies of these inquirers 
might in time be attended by disciples, who, though not Bra- 
mins, were of the classes to whom the study of theology was 
permitted, each, however, living independently, according to the 
practice of his own class. This would seem to be the stage to 
which these religious institutions had attained in the time of 
Alexander, though there are passages in the early Greek writers 
from which it might be inferred that they had advanced still 
further towards the present model of regular monastic orders.^' 
Unless that evidence be thought sufficient, we have no means of 
conjecturing at what period those assemblages formed themselves 
into religious communities, subject to rules of their own, distinct 
from those of their respective classes. The earliest date to 
which the foundation of any such order can be traced in the 
Hindti books is the eighth century of our era ; and few of those 
now in existence are older than the fourteenth.^* Some orders 
are still composed of Bramins alone, and a few among theni 
may be regarded as the representatives of the original societies 
adverted to above; but the distinguishing peculiarity of the 
great majority of the orders is, that all distinctions of cast 
are levelled on admission. Bramins break their sacerdotal 
thread ; and Cshatriyas, Veisyas, and Sddras renounce their own 
class on entering an order, and all become equal members of 

" See p. 16. " It may, perhaps, be construed into 

*' See Appendix III. It appears, in the an indication of the existence of such 

same place, that these assemblies included orders in Menu's time, that in Ch. v. 89, 

persons performing the penances enjoined ftmeral rites are denied to heretics, who 

to Bramins of the third stage of life (or toear a dress of religion unatUhorized b^ 

anchorets), who, by the strict rule laid the Vida. [The Schol. explains it of 

down for them, were bound to live in soli- wandering ascetics who wear red garments, 

tude and silence. &c. — £d. | 
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their new community. This bold imiovation is supposed by 
Professor Wilson to have been adopted about the end of the 
fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century." 

The HindA orders do not present the same regular aspect as 
similar fraternities in Europe, and do not so easily famish marked 
characteristics to distinguish them from the rest of mankind o|r 
from each other. There is not even a general name for the class, 
though that of Gos&yen (which, in strictness; should be confined 
to one subdivision) is usually applied to the whole. They can aU 
he recognised by their dress, as aU wear some part of their clothes 
(generally the turban and scarf) of a dirty orange colour, except 
a few, who go quite naked : all are bound by some vows ; and all 
accept (though all do not solicit) charity. 

These are, perhaps, the only particulars which can be asserted 
of ihem all ; but by far the greater number have many other 
features in common. An order generally derives its character 
from a particular spiritual instructor, whose doctrines it main- 
tains, and by whose rules of life the members are bound. Many of 
these founders of orders have been likewise founders of s^ts ; for 
which reason the tenets of Gos&yens are seldom purely orthodox. 
They vary greatly in numbers, some being confined to a small knot 
of votaries in one part of the country, and others spread in 
numbers over all India. 

Most of them possess convents, to which, in some cases, landed 
property is attached. They derive an additional income from the 
contributions of devout persons, from money collected by begging, 
and, in many cases, from trade, which is often carried on openly, 
but more frequently in a covert manner. These convents are all 
under a mohant (or abbot), who is generally elected by his own 
community or by the other mohants of the order; but who is 
sometimes hereditary, and often named by his predecessor. Ad- 
mission into an order is not given until after a probation of a 
year or two. The novice is in a manner adopted by a particular 
instructor, or guru, who has often several such disciples ; aU sub- 
ject, as well as the guru himself, to the head of the convent. One 
order in Bengal admits of males and females living in one con- 
vent, but under strict vows of chastity. 

Many of the QosAyens who belong to convents nevertheless 
spend much of their lives in wandering about, and subsist by beg- 
ging. Other Gos&yens lead an entirely erratic life ; in some cases 

^ [Similarly distinctions of cast cease protest against cast was the rise of £ud- 
for the time among the worshippers at dhism. — Ed.] 
the temple of Jagumith. The earliest 
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still subordinate to mohants, and in others, quite independent 
and free from all rules, except such as they impose on themselves. 
But among these last are to be found some of the most austere 
religionists; those, in particular, who retire to the heart of forests, 
and live entirely unconnected with mankind, exposed to the 
chance of famine, if no charitable person should think of them, 
and to still greater danger from the beasts of prey that alone 
inhabit those wild and solitary tracts.^^ 

Few of the orders are under very strict vows ; and they have 
no attendance on chapels, general fasts, vigils, or other monkish 
observances. Most are bound to celibacy ; but many allow their 
members to marry, and to reside with their families like laymen 
One order, particularly devoted to Crishna, in his infant form, 
hold it to be their duty to indulge in costly apparel and choice 
food, and to partake of every description of innocent enjoyment; 
and these tenets are so far from lowering their character that 
their influence with their followers is unbounded, and they are 
amply supplied with the means of living according to their liberal 
notions of religious duty. 

Some orders, however, differ widely from these last ; such are 
those of which individuals hold up one or both arms until they 
become fixed in that position, and until the nails grow through 
the hands ; those who lie on beds of spikes, who vow perpetual 
silence, and who expose themselves to other voluntary mortifica- 
tions. Some few affect every sort of filth and pollution, and 
extort alms by the disgust which their presence creates, or by 
gashing their limbs with knives. 

Others, as has been said, go naked, and many nearly so. Of 
this description are the NAgas, who serve as mercenary soldiers, 
often to the number of several thousands, under their own leaders. 

These people do not profess to take arms for the advancement 
of their religion, but serve any chief for hire ; and are, in general, 
men of violent and profligate habits, but with the reputation of 
desperate courage. Their naked limbs smeared with ashes, their 
shaggy beards, and their matted hair, artificially increased and 
twisted round the head, give a striking appearance to these mar- 
tial devotees. When not hired, they have been known to wander 
about the country in large bands, plundering and levying contri- 
butions. In former days the British possessions were more than 
once invaded by such marauders. 

" Mr. Ward on the Hindoos, vol. iii. six of these hermits had been carried oflF 
p. 342, where he states that he was in- by tigers in the preceding three months 
formed, on a spot on Sdgar Island, that 
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But these armed monks sometimes assemble in great num- 
bers, without being formed into bands or associated for military 
serrioe ; and the meeting of large bodies of opposite sects has 
often led to sanguinary conflicta At the great fair at Hardw&r, 
in 1760, an affiray, or rather a battle, took place between the 
Nagfis of Siva and those of Vishnu, in which it was stated, on 
the spot, that 18,000 persons were left dead on the field.^^ The 
amount must, doubtless, have been absurdly exaggerated, but it 
serves to give an idea of the numbers engaged. 

One description of Gos&yens, of the sect of Siva, are Y6gis 
(see Chap. V.) ; and attempt, by meditation, and by holding in 
the breath, and other mummeries, to procure a union with the 
Divinity. The lowest of this class pretend to work miracles ; 
and some are even professed mountebanks, who go about the 
country with monkeys and musical instruments, and amuse the 
populace with juggling and other tricks of dexterity. Another 
sort is much more remarkable. These profess to be enthusiastic 
devotees, and practise their imposture not for money, but to 
increase their reputation for sanctity. Among them are persons 
who manage, by some contrivance hitherto unexplained, to 
remain seated, for many minutes, in the air, at as great a distance 
from the ground as four feet, with no other apparent support 
but what they derive from slightly resting on a sort of crutch 
with the back of one hand, the fingers of which are all the time 
employed in counting their beads.^^ 

Among the Gosiyens there are, or have been, some few learned 
men : many are decent and inoffensive religionists, and many 
t^pectable merchants ; but many, also, are shameless and im- 
portunate be^ars, and worthless vagabonds of all descriptions, 
attracted to the order by the idle and wandering life which 
it admits of. In general, the followers of Vishnu are the most 
respectable, and those of Siva the most infected by the offensive 
qualities of the class. It is to the credit of the good sense of 
the Hind6s that these devotees fall 6ff in public esteem exactly 
in proportion to the extravagance and eccentricity of their 
observancea 

The veneration of some of the Vdishnava sectarians for their 
mendicant directors is carried to an almost incredible pitch. 
In Bengal, some of them consider their spiritual guide as of 

^ Captain Raper, AdaUe Beteaurekes, He Retearckes, vol. xvii. p. 186, from a 
Tol il p. 455. statement by an eye-witness in the A static 

'* The most authentic acooont of one of Monthly Journal for March, 1829. 
theae is quoted by Profesaor Wilson, Asia- 

F 
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superior importance, and entitled to greater regard than their 
Deity himself. " 

The want of a common head to the Hindti religion acooonts 
or the lax discipline of many orders, and the total ahsenoe 
of rules among single Beirdgis and Y6gis, and such lawless 
assemblages as those formed by the military Ndgas.^ 

The same circumstance has preserved the independence of 
these orders, and prevented their falling, like the monks of 
Europe, under the authority of the ecclesiastical body ; and to 
their independence is to be ascribed the want of concord between 
them and the sacerdotal class. The rivalry thus engendered 
might have produced more serious effects; but the influence 
which the Bramins derive from their possession of the literature 
and law of their nation has had an operation on the orders, as it 
has on other Hindis; and, in recognising the code of Menu, 
a^id the religious traditions of their country, they could not 
withhold their acknowledgment of the high station to which 
the class had raised itself by the authority of those writings. 



CHAPTER II. 

CHANQES IN THE GOVEENHENT. 



The modem Hindti government differs from that described by 
Menu, less in consequence of any deliberafte alterations, than of 
a relaxation of the systematic form which was recommended by 

*' IVof e88or, Wiliion, AHaUe Raeareh£$, members of conyenta sometimes led the 

vol. zvi. p. 119. The above account is same vagabond life until restrained by 

chiefly from Professor Wilson's essay in authority. {Histoire du Clergi Siculier d 

Yo\B.xvl8Jidimi.ofiheAtioUicRe8earche9f Bigtdier, vol. ii p. 15 ; Muratori^ 75th 

with some particulars from Ward's Bin- Dissertation, vol. iii. pajt 2, pp. SO, 94.) 

dooSf and some from the account of the Kew Orders multiplied among tbe Chris- 

Qos^yens in the Appendix to Steele's tians with as little restraint as among the 

Summary. See Appendix, on " Changes Hindti, until they were prohibited under 

in Cast." Innocent III., a.d. 1215. {MuraUm, p. 

» The same laxity prevailed at di£Perent 97). 
periods among the Christian orders, and Commerce was carried on, even in re- 
called forth the interference of the popes cent times, to a great extent by the Jesuits, 
and councils. and was one of the ax^g^uments in favour of 

In the early ages of the church the Sa- the suppression of the order. (Ranke, 

rabaites belonged to no convent, and were History of the Popes, vol. iii. pp. 188, 206.) 

under no rule, but roamed about the As late as the last century some even of 

country, subsisting by charity, and often the strictest orders admitted into their 

practising every sort of debauchery ; and community a class which took certain 

this licence continued until the middle vows and wore a monastic dress, but "were 

of the ninth century, when all professed allowed to live in the world and to ezer- 

monks were compelled to enter themselves dae professions; even married pereons 

as members of particular convents. Even were not excluded. 
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the old lawgiver, and which, perhaps, was at no time exactly 
conformed to in the actual practice of any state. 

The chief has no longer a fixed number of ministers and a 
regalar counciL He has naturally some heads of depart- Admmis- 
ments, and occasionally consults them, and his prime *^****'*- 
minister, on matters affecting the peculiar province of each- 
Traces of all the revenue divisions of Menu,^ under lords of 10 
towns, lords of 100, and lords of 1000 towns, are still Revenue 
to be found, especially in the Deckan ; but the only divwon.. 
one which remains entire is that called Perganneh, which 
answers to the lordship of 100 towns. Even the officers of the 
old system are still kept up in those divisions, and receive a 
remuneration in lands and fees; but they are no longer the 
active agents of the government, and are only employed to keep 
the records of all matters connected with land (A). It is 
generally supposed that these officers fell into disuse afier the 
Mahometan conquest; but as, like everything Hindti, they 
became hereditary, and liable to division among heirs, the 
sovereign, Hindti as well as Mussulman, must have felt their 
uiadequacy to fulfil the objects they were designed for, and the 
necessity of replacing them by officers of his own choosing, on 
whom he could rely. 

At present, even Hindti territories are divided into govern- 
ments of various extent, which are again divided and subdivided, 
as convenience requires. The King names the governors of the 
great divisions, and the governor chooses his own deputies for 
those subordinate. 

The governor unites all the functions of administration ; there 
being no longer military divisions as in Menu's time ; and no 
courts of justice, but at the capital (if there). 

Bat among all these changes, the townships* remain entire, 
and are the indestructible atoms, fix)m an aggregate of which 
the most extensive Indian empires are composed. 

A township is a compact piece of land, varying in extent, 
mhabited by a single community. The boundaries are Dewaiption 
accorately defined and jealously guarded. The lands ^t ^ 
niay be of all descriptions; those actually under cultivation and 
those n^ected; arable lands never yet cultivated; and land 
which is altogether incapable of cultivation. These lands are 
divided into portions, the boundaries of which aie as carefully 

' As inanj of tlie notes on this account the subject, I have thought it best to place 
^' the lerenne system are long, and not them in an Appendix, to which reference 
raqaipBd for a general understanding of will be made by letters of the alphabet 
* [^. Sir. H. Ifiaine*s ViUagg OommmnUm in the £aMt and West, 1871.] 
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marked sb those of the township; and the names, qualities, 
extent, and proprietoi-s of which are minutely entered in the 
records of the community. The inhabitants are all assembled 
in a village within the limits, which in many parts of India is 
fortified, or protected by a little castle or citadel 

Each township conducts its own internal affaira It levies on 
ita privi- i^ members the revenue due to the state ; and is col- 
ieg«. lectively responsible for the payment of the full amount. • 
It manages its police, and is answerable for any property plun- 
dered within its limits. It administers justice to its own mem- 
bers, as far as punishing small offences, and deciding disputes 
in the first instance. It taxes itself, to provide funds for its 
internal expenses ; such as repairs of the walls and temple, and 
the cost of public sacrifices and charities, as well as of some 
ceremonies and amusements on festivals. 

It is provided with the requisite officers for conducting all 
those duties, and with various others adapted to the wants of 
the inhabitants; and, though entirely subject to the general 
government, is in many respects an organized cx)mmonwealth, 
complete within itself. This independence, and its concomitant 
privileges, though oflen violated by government, are never 
denied; they afford some little protection against a tyrannical 
ruler, and maintain order within their own limits, even when 
the general government has been dissolved. 

I quote the following extract from a minute of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, as well for the force of his language as the weight of 
his authority : — 

"The village communities are little republics, having nearly 
everything they can want within themselves, and almost inde- 
pendent of any foreign relations. They seem to last where 
nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down; 
revolution succeeds to revolution;* Hindoo, Patan, Mogul, 
Mahratta, Sikh, English, are all masters in turn ; but the village 
community remains the same. In times of trouble they arm 
and fortify themselves: an hostile army passes through the 
country : the village communities collect their cattle within 
their walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked. If plunder 
and devastation be directed against themselves, and the force 
employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a 
distance; but, when the storm has passed over, they return 
and resume their occupations. If a country remain for a 
series of years the scene of continued pillage and massacre, so 
that the villages cannot be inhabited, the scattered villagers 
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nevertheless return whenever thie power of peaceable posses- 
sion revives. A generation may pass away, but the succeeding 
generation will return. The sons will take the places of their 
fathers ; the same site for the village, the same positions for the 
houses, the same lands will be re-occupied by the descendants of 
those who were driven out when the village was depopulated ; 
and it ia not a trifling niatter that will drive them out, for they 
will often maintain their post through times of disturbance and 
convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient to resist pillage and 
oppression with success. This union of the village communities, 
each one forming a separate little state in itself, has, I conceive 
contributed more than any other cause to the preservation of the 
people of India, through all the revolutions and changes which 
they have suffered, and is in a high degree conducive to their 
happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom 
and independence."^ 

A township in its simplest form is under a Headman (B), who 
is only spoken of in Menu as an agent of the King, and Government 
may have been removable at his pleasure. His office ^p*£7Sne 
has now become hereditary ; and though he is still re- ^®^' 
garded as an officer of the King, he is really more the representa- 
tive of the people. The selection of an individual from the proper 
family rests sometimes with the village community, and oftener 
with the government ; but to be useful to either he must possess 
the confidence of both. He holds a portion of land, and receives 
an annual allowance from the government ; but the greater part 
of his income is derived from fees paid by the villagers. So far 
is he identified with the village, that he is held personally respon- 
sible for its engagements, and thrown into prison in all cases of 
resistance or failure of the revenue. 

The headman settles with the government the sum to be paid 
to it for the year ; and apportions the payment among D^itieaof ih« 
the villagers according to the extent and tenures of their ^®*^*"- 
lands. He aiso lets such lands as have no fixed occupants, parti- 
tions the water for irrigation, settles disputes, apprehends offen- 
ders, and sends them to the government office of the district ; and, 
m short, does all the duties of municipal government. 

All this ia done in public, at a place appropriated for the pur- 
pose ; and on all points affecting the public interest, in free con- 
sultation with the villagers. In civil disputes the headman is 

* Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bqtort of Select Committee of Bouse of CommoMj 1832, vol. 
iii. Appendix 84, p. 881. 
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assisted by arbitrators named by the parties, or by assessors of 
his own choice. His office confers a great deal of respectability 
with all the country people, as well as influence in his own vil- 
lage. It is saleable ; but the owner seldom parts with it entirely, 
reserving the right of presiding at certain ceremonies and other 
honorary privileges, when compelled to dispose of all the solid 
advantages. 

The headman is assisted by different officers, of whom the ac- 
vuiage esta- countaut and the watchman are the most important. 
the account- The accountant (C) keeps the village records, which 
miMi, &c. contain a full description of the nature of the lands of 
the village, with the names of the former and present holders, 
the rent, and other terms of occupancy. He also keeps the ac- 
counts of the village community and those of the villagers indi- 
vidually, both with the government and with each other. He 
acts as notary ia drawing up deeds for them, and writes private 
letters for those who require such a sei-vice. He is paid by fees 
on the inhabitants, and sometimes has an allowance or an assign- 
ment of land from the government. 

The watchman (D) is the guardian' of boundaries, public and 
private. He watches the crops, is the public guide and messen- 
ger, and is, next to the headman, the principal officer of police. 
In this capacity he keeps watch at night, observes all arrivals 
and departures, makes himself acquainted with the character of 
every individual in the village, and is bound to find out the 
possessor of any stolen property within the township, or to trace 
him till he has passed the boundary, when the responsibility is 
transferred to the next neighbour. 

These duties may seem beyond the powers of one man ; but 
the remuneration is hereditary in a particular family all the 
members of which contribute to perform the service.* They are 
always men of a low cast. 

The money-changer may also be considered an assistant of the 
headman, as one of his duties is to assay all money paid. He is 
also the silversmith of the village. Besides these, there are 
other village officers, the number of which is fixed by the native 
name and by common opinion at twelve ; but, in fisMst, it varies 
in different villages, and the officers included are not always the 
same. 

■ Thia is the only office in which the lost or thrown into confusion by frequently 

sort of joint tenancy described is bene- changing hands, and none of the copar- 

ficial. In most others the sharers act in ceners is long enough in office to be per- 

tum : in that of the accountant the evil feet in his businesB. 
is most conspicuous, as the records are 
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The priest and the astrologer (one of whom is often the 
schoolmaster), the smith, carpenter, barber, potter, and worker 
in leather, are seldom wanting. The tailor, washerman, physician, 
musician, minstrel, and some others, are not so genend: the 
dandng-girl seems only to be in the south of India. 

The minstrel recites poems and composes verses. His most 
important character (in some places at least) is that of genealo- 
gist.^ Each of these village officers and artisans has a fee, 
sometimes in money, more frequently a portion of produce, as a 
handful or two out of each measure of grain. 

This is the mode of village government when there is nobody 
between the tenant and the prince ; but in one half of ooTemment 
India, especially in the north and the extreme south, oommumty. 
there is in each village a community which represents, or 
rather which constitutes, the township ; the other inhabitants 
bemg their tenants (E). These people are generally regarded 
as absolute proprietors of the soil, and are admitted wherever 
they exist to have an hereditable and transferable interest in it ; 
but, as the completeness of their pro prietary right is doubtful, *^ *^ ^ 
itwUl be convenient to preserve the ambiguity of their native ^"^ 
name, and call them " village landholders" (F). '^ ^^ 

Where they exist, the village is sometimes governed by one '^^' ^iPz\ 
head, as above described; but more frequently each branch of ^^^-^-A-Jt 
the family composing the community (or each family, if there ^--*-ro - 
be more than one) has its own head, who manages its internal 
affairs, and unites with the heads of the other divisions to con- 
duct the general business of the village. The council thus com- 
posed fills precisely the place occupied in other cases by the single 
headman, and its members share among them the official remu- 
neration allowed to that officer by the government and the villagers. 
Their number depends on that of the divisions, but seldom 
exceeds 8 or 10. Each of these heads is generally chosen from 
the oldest branch of his division, but is neither richer or otherwise 
distinguished from the rest of the landholders. 

Where there are village landholders, they form the first class 
of the inhabitants of villages ; but there are four other caaaseeof 
classes of inferior degree :— 2. Permanent tenants. 3. *^wt«nt.. 
Temporary tenants. 4. Labourers. 5. Shopkeepers, who take 
up their abode in a village foi: the convenience of a market. 

The popular notion is that the village landholders are all 

* The widely extended entail of all pro- make the busineBs of a genealogist of much 
petty in India, and the complicated re- more serious concern in that country than 
itricticfDa on the intermarriage of families, it is with us. 
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descended from one or moi'e individuals who first settled the vil- 
Village ^® 9 fl^^l ^^^^ ^^® ^'^y exceptions are formed by persons 
uodhoidere. ^^^ havo derived their rights by purchase, or other- 
wise, from members of the original stock. The supposition is 
confirmed by the fact that, to this day, there are oflen only 
single families of landholders in small villages, and not many 
in large ones (Q) ; but each has branched out into so many 
members, that it is not uncommon for the whole agricultural 
labour to be done by the landholders, without the aid either 
of tenants or labourera 

The rights of the landholders are theirs collectively; and, 
though they almost always have a more or less perfect partition 
? of them, they never have an entire separat ion, A landholder, 
for instance, can sell or mortgage his rights ; but he must first 
,^iy^yu^c. h ave the consen t of the village, and the purchaser steps exactly 
into his place and takes up all his obligations. If a fiekmily be- 
comes extinct, its share returns to the common stock. 

In some villages the rights of the landholders are held in 
common, the whole working for the conmiunity, and sharing 
the net produce, after satisfying the claims of the government. 
In some they divide the cultivated lands, but still with mutual 
responsibility for the dues of government, and sometimes with 
periodical interchanges of their portions ; and in others they make 
the separation between the portions of cultivated land complete, 
retaining only the waste land and some other rights in common ; 
but, at times, they divide the waste land also. In dividing their 
lands they do not in general give one compact portion to each 
landholder, but assign to him a share of every description of soil ; 
so that he has a patch of fertile land in one place, one of sterile in 
another, one of grazing ground in a third, and so on, according 
to the variety of qualities to be fouud within the village (G*). 

Their rights are various in different parts of the country. 
Where their tenure is most perfect, they hold their lands sub- 
ject to the payment of a fixed proportion of the pixduce to 
government, or free of all demand. When at the lowest^ they 
retain some honorary exemptions that distinguish them from 
the rest of the villagers (H). 

There are many instances where the government has taken 
advantage of the attachment of the landholders to their land to 
lay on them heavier imposts than other cultivators are willing 
to pay. Even then, however, some advantage, actual or pro- 
spective, must still remain; since there is no tract in which 
village landholders are found in which their rights are not 
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occasionally sold and mortgaged. One advantage, indeed, they 
alwap enjoy in the consideration shown towards them in the 
country, which would induce a family to connect itself by 
marriage with a landholder who laboured with his own hands, 
rather than with a wealthy person, equally unexceptionable in 
point of cast, but of an inferior class society. 

So rooted is the notion of property in the village landholders, 
that, even when one of them is compelled to abandon his fields 
from the demand of government exceeding what they will pay, 
he is still considered as proprietor, his name still remains on 
the village roister, and, for three generations, or onfe hundred 
years, he is entitled to reclaim his land, if from any change of 
ciicamstanoes he should be so disposed. 

In the Tamil country and in Hindostan,* a tenant put in by 
the government will sometimes voluntarily pay the proprietor's 
fee to the de&ulting and dispossessed landholder.^ 

In all villages there are two descriptions of tenants, who rent 
the lands of the village landholders (where there are Pemument 
such), and those of the government^ where there is no ^'^*^*»- 
such intermediate class. These tenants are commonly called ryots 
(I), and are divided into two classes, — permanent and temporary. 

The permanent ryots are those who cultivate the lands of the 
village where they reside, retain them during their lives, and 
transmit them to their children (K). 



* Mr. EUJB, Separt of Sdect CommiUee, 
1832, vol iii p. 376 ; Mr. Forteecue, Se- 
ieetimuj vol. iiL p'. 405. 

' [Mr. RobiiuKm, in his valuable Utile 

book OQ The Land Revenue of British 

India (publiBhed in 1856), gives three 

i^principd kinds of land tenure in India^ 

i^^^the Zfflnindaree, the Putteedaree, and the 

I HjQtwaree. *^ The distinguishing feature 

. I of the Zemindaree tenure is, that when 

' aa estate belongs to several proprietors, 

it 18 managed in joint-stock, with no 

\ separate possession of portions of land 

by the shareis." "The characteristic of 

tbe Putteedaree tenure is partition, or 

apportionment of the land in severalty, 

vith joint responsibility. Each owner, or 

^b^reholder, undertakes the management 

^ his separate portion, paying through 

the headman that proportion of the whole 

asaeasment on the estate which, by pre- 

vioos agreement, has been fixed on his 

porticm of the land." " Under the Ryut- 

^vee tenure the various proprietary sub- 

diTiaions of the estate are recognised, and 

joint responsibility ceases. The owner of 

^^ petty holding is made responsible to 



government for the payment exclusively of 
his own fixed assessment. The principle 
is that of a field-assessment, with total 
separation of interests." Besides these 
three, there is a fourth, the Talooqdaree, 
which was superinduced over the others 
by the Muhammadan custom of granting 
the collection of revenue to great officers 
of state or powerful chiefs, who in course 
of time nuide the office hereditary. In 
Bengal proper, these talooqdars obtained 
great power by the perpetual settlement, 
and inade themselves generally the sole 
owners or zemindars of the land. The 
Putteedaree tenure prevails in the North- 
west Provinces and the Saugor and Ner- 
budda territories ; the Zemindaree in 
the North-west, and the Maratta and 
Tamil country ; the Ryutwaree chiefly in 
Madras. See Robinson's Land Revenue, 
pp. 1-17, and Wilson's Glossary {Grdm 
and ZanUnddr). Wilson also mentions 
an imperfect form of Putteedaree in the 
North-west, where part of the land is 
held in common and part in severalty. — 
Ed.] 
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They have often been confounded with the village landholders, 
though the distinction is marked in all cases where any pro- 
prietor's fee exists. In it no tenant ever participates.^ 

Many are of opinion that they are the real proprietors of the 
soil; while others regard them as mere tenants at will. All, 
however, are agreed within certain limits; all acknowledging, 
on the one hand, that they have some claim to occupancy, and 
on the other, that they have no right to sell their land. 

But, though all admit the right of occupancy, some contend 
that it is rendered nugatory by the right of the landlord to raise 
his rent ; and others assert that the rent is so far fixed, that it 
ought never to go beyond the rate customary in the surrounding 
district. 

The truth probably is, that the tenant's title was clear as 
long as the demand of the state was fixed ; but that it became 
vague and of no value when the public assessment became arbi- 
ti-aiy. At present, the permanent tenant is protected by the 
interest of the landlord ; he will pay more than a stranger for 
lands long held by his family, and situated in a village where 
he has a house; but if driven to extremities, he could easily 
get a temporary lease, in another village, on lighter terms (L). 

It is thought by some that the permanent tenants are the 
remains of village landholders reduced by oppression; others 
think they are temporary tenants who have gained their rights 
by long possession. It is probable that both conjectures are 
partially right ; as well as a third, that their tenure was, in 
many instances, conferred on them by the landholders at the 
first settlement of the township. 

The temporary tenant (M) cultivates the lands of a village 
Temporary diflFercnt from that to which he belongs, holding them 
**°*"** by an annual lease, written or understood. The first 
description of land being occupied by the resident tenant, an in- 
ferior class falls to his share, for which there is little competi- 
tion ; for this reason, and on account of his other disadvantages, 
he gets his land at a lower rent than the permanent tenant. 

There is another sort of tenant who deserves to be mentioned, 
though of much less importance than either of the other two 
(N). These are persons whose cast or condition in life prevents 
their engaging in manual labour, or their women from taking 
part in any employment that requires their appearing before 
men. In consideration of these disadvantages, they ai-e allowed 

' Mr. Ellis, JUpori of Sdect CotrmiUee of Htmde of Cbmmofw, 18S2, voL iii p. 885. 
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to hold land at a favourable rate, so as to admit of their avail- 
ing themselves of their skill or capital by the help of hired 
labourers (O). The services and remuneration of hired labourers 
are naturally various; but they differ too little from Hired 
those of other countries to require explanation. lAbouran. 

It need scarcely be repeated that each of these classes is not 
Decessarily found in every village. One village may be culti- 
vated entirely by any one of them, or by all, in every variety of 
proportion. ' 

Shopkeepers, &c., are subject to a ground-rent, and sometimes 
a tax besides, to the person on whose land they reside, ghop. 
They are under the general authority of the headman ^«»p«^ *«• 
as a magistrate, but have little else to do with the community. 

It seems highly probable that the first villages founded by 
Hindis were all in the hands of village communities. Probabie 
In the early stage of their progress it was impossible S^J«? 
for single men to cut fields out of the forest, and to ^^^^JlS" 
defend them against the attacks of the aborigines, or **^* 
even of wild beasts : there was no capital to procure the services 
of others ; and, unless the undertaker had a numerous body of 
kindred, he was obliged to call in associates who were to share 
in the profits of the settlement ; and thence came the formation 
of village communities, and the division of the land into town- 



The unoccupied waste, as in all other cases where society has 
assumed a regular form, must no doubt have belonged to tho 
state ; but the King, instead of transferring this property to the 
btended cultivators for a price paid once for all, or for a fixed 
annual rent or quit-rent (as is usual in other countries), reserved 
a certain proportion of the produce, which increased or diminished 
according to the extent and nature of the cultivation. The rest 
of the produce belonged to the community of settlers ; but if they 
found they had more good land than they could themselves till, 
they would endeavour to make a profit of it through the labour 
of others. No method seemed easier than to assign it to a person 
v?ho should engage to pay the government's proportion, with an 
additional share to the community : but while land was plenty, 
and many villages in progress, no man would undertake to clear 
a spot unless he was to enjoy it for ever ; and hence permanent 
tenants would arise. Temporary tenants and labourers would 
follow as society advanced. The subdivision of property by 
inheritance would have a natural tendency to destroy this state 
of things, and to reduce all ranks to the condition of labourers ; 
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but as long as there was plenty of waste land, that principle 
would not come into full operation. 

But for this, the village community would remain unaltered 
as long as the King's proportion of the produce was unchanged. 
When he raised his demand, the profits of the landholders and 
permanent tenants diminished ; and when it rose above a certain 
point, both classes cultivated their land at a loss. If this con- 
tinued they were obliged to throw up their lands, and seek other 
means of living. 

As the highest propoi*tion claimed by the King, which at the 
time of Menu's code was one sixth, is now one half, it is easy to 
account for the annihilation of many village communities, and 
the shattered condition of others. The lands abandoned by the 
landholders reverted to the state. 

But though this progress may have been very general, it need 
not have been universal; conquered lands already cultivated 
would become the property of the Prince, and might be culti- 
vated on his account by the old proprietors reduced to serfs. 
Even at this day, the state constantly grants lands to speculators, 
for the purpose of founding villages, without recognising a body 
of landholders. The terms of these grants are various ; in general 
they provide for total or partial exemption from revenue for a 
certain number of years ; after which the payment is to be the 
same as in neighbouring villages. 

Other processes must also have taken place, as we perceive from 
the results, though we cannot trace their progress. In Canara, 
Malabar, and Travancore, the land is held in absolute property 
by single individuals, subject to a fixed payment to the state. 

The Sovereign's full share is now reckoned at one half; and a 
Pnbuciand couutry is reckoned moderately assessed where he takes 
wveoue. ^jjy onc-third.® This increase has been made, not so 
much by openly raising the King's proportion of the crop as by 
means of various taxes and cesses, some falling directly on the 
land, and others more or less circuitously afiecting the cultivator. 
Of the first sort are taxes on ploughs, on cattle, and others of the 
same description : of the second, taxes on the use of music at 
certain ceremonies, on marriages with widows, &;c., and new taxes 
on consumption. Besides Ihese, there are arbitrary cesses of both 
descriptions, which were professedly laid on for temporary pur- 
poses, but have been rendered permanent in practice. Of this 

' [Mr. Robinson states, on the authority Orissa, and in other Hindti States, the 

of Sir T. Munroe, that " in thediatrictaof aasessment fluctuated from two to three 

the chieftains of the Northern Circars, fifths of the grose produce." — £ix] 
descended from the ancient Bovereigns of 
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kind are a cess on all occupants of land, proportioned to their 
preTious payments, and a cess on the emoluments of village and 
district functionaries. 

As there is no limit to these demands, but the ability of those 
on whom they fell to satisfy them, the only defence of the vil- 
lagers lies in endeavouring to conceal their income. For this 
porpose they understate the amount of produce, and contrive to 
absbtu^ part without the knowledge of the collector ; more fre- 
quently tiiey conceal the quantity of land cultivated, falsifying 
dieir records, so as to render detection impossible, without a 
troublesome and expensive scrutiny, involving a survey of the 
land. The landholders, where there are such, possess other in- 
direct advantages, the extent of which the government is seldom 
able to ascertain. Some degree of connivance on the collector's 
part is obtained by bribes, which are levied as part of the internal 
expenses, and charged as " secret service ; " an item into which it 
is a point of honour, both with the villagers and with future 
collectors and auditors, never to inquire. 

It is only by the existence of such abuses, counterbalancing 
those on the part of the government, that we can account for 
land yielding a rent and being saleable when apparently assessed 
to the utmost of its powers of bearing.^ 

In the confusion produced by these irregularities on both sides, 
the principle of proportions of the produce is lost sight of; and in 
most parts of India the revenue is annually settled by a reference 
to that paid in former years, with such alterations as the pecu- 
liarity of the season, or the occurrence of any temporary advantage 
or calamity, may render expedient. 

When the parties cannot agree by this mode of settlement, they 
have recourse to a particular inquiry into the absolute ability of 
the village for the year. The land being classed (as has been 
mentioned) according to its fertility, and the facilities it possesses 
for cultivation, the surplus remaining after the expense of pro- 
duction can be conjectured : a suJflScient proportion is set aside for 
the maintenance of the. cultivator; and the rest, after deducting 
village expenses, &c., goes to the government. As a final resource, 
when all other amicable means fail, an appeal is made to an actual 
division of the crops ; but this mode of adjustment is so open to 
frauds that it is generally avoided by both parties ; except, indeed, 
in places where long connexion between the representative of 

* Ab in the village described by Mr. lectors, and Mr. Elphinstone for Guzerat, 

Hodgson {Tran$(keHons of the Royal Asi- both in the selections published by the 

otie Society, vol. ii p. 77), where the land- East India Company ; Mr. Hamilton Bu- 

holders pay 57 i per cent, of their produce. chanan for Deinajptir and other districts 

See also Mr. Chaplin and the Deckan col- under Bengal, in hjs separate reports. 
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government and the people has established mutual confidence, in 
which c€ise the division of the crop is the most popular of all 
settlements. 

If the result of the contest with the government officers is the 
imposition of a burden beyond, the patience of the cultivators, the 
whole body by. common consent abandon their lands, leave their 
village, and refuse to enter into any engagement with the govern- 
ment. The public officers then have recourse to conciliation and 
intimidation, and, when necessary, to concession : force would be 
reckoned very oppressive, and, if used, would be ineffectual : the 
most it could do would be to disperse the villagers, and drive tiiem 
into other jurisdictions. 

It may easily be supposed that such modes of settlement can- 
not be carried on without much interference with the internal 
constitution of the township. In general the government officer 
carries on his exactions through the headman, but interferes when 
necessary to support him against individuals ; but he sometimes 
suspends the headman from his duties, and takes the details of 
imposing and collecting the public revenue for the time into his 
own hands. Appeals and complaints are also incited to afford 
pretences for extortion in matters connected with justice and 
police; so that under a bad government the privileges of the 
townships are often reduced to insignificance. 

All these evils are aggravated in many parts of India by the 
system of farming the revenue. The governments of provinces 
in such cases are conferred on the person who engages to give 
security for the largest annual payment to the treasury. This 
contractor in like manner farms his subdivisions to the highest 
bidder; and these last, in their turn, contract with the headmen 
for fixed payments from the villages, leaving each of them to 
make what profit he can for himself. By these means the natural 
defender of the cultivators becomes himself their principal oppres- 
sor ; and, if the headman refuses the terms offered to him, the case 
is made worse by the transfer of his office to any stranger who is 
willing to accept the contract. 

It is by such exactions that village landholders have in many 
cases been reduced from masters of the township to mere tenants 
of the crown ; and in some have been obliged to fly from their 
lands, to avoid being compelled to cultivate them under terms 
which it was impossible for them to bear. 

Hitherto each sharer in the village has been supposed to be 
acting on his own rights ; but the Eang and the landholders are 
each entitled to alienate their share in the advantages derived 
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from it. The headman and accountant also, if not others of 
the village functionaries, can sell their offices and official emolu- 
menfca. Thus a new description of persons is iniaroduced into 
. the township ; but the new comers occupy precisely the station 
of their predecessora The grantee of the King's share becomes 
entitled to receive his proportion of the produce, but does not 
supersede the headman in his local duties, still less interfere 
with private occupants; the new landholder takes up all the 
relations of the old; and the headman, accountant, &;c. must 
Lenceforth be taken from the new family, but his functions 
undergo no change. The purposes of the King's alienations will 
be explained a little further on. 

This account of the different occupants of the land naturally 
leads to the much agitated question of the property in Property in 
the soil ; which some suppose to be vested in the state ; ^^^""^ 
some, in the great Zemind&rs ; some, in the village landholders ; 
and some, in the tenants. The claim of the great Zeminddrs will 
be shown, in its proper place, to be derived from one of the re- 
maining three ; among whom, therefore, the discussion is confined. 

Property in land seems to consist in the exclusive use and 
absolute disposal of the powers of the soil in perpetuity ; together 
with the right to alter or destroy the soil itself, where such an 
operation is possible. These privileges, combined, form the 
abstract idea of property; which does not represent any sub- 
stance distinct from these elements. Where they are found 
united, there is property, and nowhere else. Now the King pos- 
sesses the exclusive right to a proportion only of the produce 
TUs right is perinanent, and the King can dispose of it at his 
pleasure; but he cannot interfere with the soil or its produce 
beyond this limit. If he requires the land for buildings, roads, 
or other public purposes, he takes it as magistrate, and ought 
to give compensation to his fellow-shareholders, as he can on 
emergency seize carts, boats, &;a, and can demblish houses in 
besi^ed towns, although in those cases J he has no pretensions 
whatever to property. 

As much of the produce as comes into the hands of the land- 
bolder, after the King's proportion is provided, is his ; and his 
power to dispose of his right to it for aU future years is unre- 
strained. The tenant has what remains of the produce after the 
King's proportion and the landlord's rent is paid ; and this he 
enjoys in perpetuity ; but the right is confined to himself and 
his heirs^ and cannot be otherwise disposed of. 

Neither the landholder nor the tenant can destroy, or even 
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suspend, the use of the powers of the soil : a tenant forfeits his 
land when he fails to provide a crop from which the other 
sharers may take their proportions ; and a landholder guilty of 
the same default would be temporarily superseded by a tenant of 
the community's or the King's, and, after a certain long period, 
would be deprived of his right altogether. 

From all this it is apparent that, where there are village com- 
munities and permanent tenants, there is no perfect property in 
any of the sharers. Where there are neither communities nor 
permanent tenants, the King doubtless is the full and complete 
proprietor ; all subsequent rights are derived from his grant or 
lease. The extent of those grants varies with circumstances ; 
but when they are given without reserve and in perpetuity, they 
constitute a perfect form of private property. 

Many of the disputes about the property in the soil have been 
occasioned by applying to all parts of the country, facts which 
are only true of particular tracts ; and by including, in conclu- 
sions drawn from one sort of tenure, other tenures totally dissimi- 
lar in their nature. Many also are caused by the assumption; that 
where the government attends to no rights, no rights are now in 
being. Yet those rights are asserted by the suflFerers, and not 
denied by those who violate them; and oft^n, in favourable circum- 
stances, recover their former eflSciency. Practically, the question 
is not in whom the property resides, but what proportion of the 
produce is due to each party ; and this can only be settled by 
local inquiries, not by general rules founded on a supposed pro- 
prietary right, nor even on ancient laws long since forgotten. 

The King's share in the produce of all land, and his rent on 
other such as bclougs to the crown, form by far the greatest 

thTKiSf'?' P*^ ^f ^^® public revenue. The rest is -derived from 
revenue. yarious sources : of thcsc, some are drawn from the 
land, as the cesses and taxes above alluded to ; and others from 
classes unconnected with agriculture, as taxes on shops and 
trades, and houses in towns, or on articles of consumption, 
market duties, transit duties on the great roads, sea customs, 
and a few others. Most of them, especially the transit duties, 
are fertile sources of oppression and vexation, and yield little 
clear profit in return for so much evil. These revenues are 
generally collected by the village and other local authorities; 
but some of them, especially transit duties and customs, are 
often fanned to separate contractors. 

It has been mentioned that the King can alienate his shai^e 
AUenAtioDA. in a village. In like manner he often alienates large 
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portions of territory, induding numerous villages as well as tracts 
of unappropriated waste. But in all these cases it is only his 
own rights that he makes over : those of the village landholders 
and permanent tenants (where such exist), of district and village 
officers, and of persons holding by previous grants from himself 
or his predecessors, remaining unaffected by the transfer.^® These 
grants are made for the payment of troops and civil officers, for 
the support of temples, the maintenance of holy men, or for 
rewards of public service. Lands given for the two first pur- 
poses are called Jiglrs.^^ This mode of remunerating the services 
of certain officers, and of providing for holy men, is as old as 
Menu. VHien it came to be applied to troops is uncertain. It 
was in use in Bijayanagar, and other states of the south of India, 
when they were overturned by the Mussulmans ; but the more 
perfect form in which it is now found among the Marattas is 
probably of modem date. . Such enrants originate in the i^nda auen- 
convemence of givmg an assignment on a district near tary aenrioe. 
the station of the troops, instead of an order on the general 
treasury; a mode of transfer particularly adapted to d country 
where the revenue is paid in kind. 

These assignments at first were for specific sums equal to the 
pay due : but when they had long been continued, and were large 
enough to swallow up the whole revenue of a district, it was 
natural to simplify the arrangement, by transferring the collec- 
tion to the chief of the military body. This was done with every 
precaution to prevent the chiefs appropriating more than the pay 
of the troops, or exercising any power not usually vested in other 
collectors. The system adopted by the Marattas gives a full 
illustration of the means resorted to for this purpose. 

According to their plan, the number and description of troops 
to be maintained by each chief was prescribed ; the pay of each 
division carefully calculated ; allowances made for officers, some- 
times even to the extent of naming individuals; a sum was 
allotted for the personal expenses of the chief himself; and every 
pai1;icular regarding the terms of service, the mode of mustering, 
and other arrangements, was laid down. A portion of territory 
was then selected, of which the share belonging to government 

" Want of advertence to this drcum- origin, ia applied to lands given by govern - 

etuioe haa led to mistakea regarding the ment for personal support^ or as a fief 

propertj in the aofl. The native ezpresaion for the maintenance of troops for the ser- 

teing " to giant a viUage,'* or " a diBtrict," vice of the state. Some service is implied 

it has been inferred that the grant implied in the personal, as well as the military 

the whole, and excluded the notion of any J^Kgir." — (Col. Sykes on Land Tenures in 

other proprietors. the Dekkan, Jour. R. A. S. 1835.)— Kd.] 

" [" Jiglr, which is a Persian word in its 
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should be sufficient, afler deducting the expenses of coUectioii 
and other charges, to supply the amount which had been shown 
to be requisite ; and the whole territory yielding that amount was 
made over to the chief. The chief was now placed in the aitna- 
tion of the governor of a revenue division, and exercised all the 
other functions which are now united in the holder of that office* 
The power to interfere for the protection of subordinate rights 
waj3, however, retained by the government, as well as a didm to 
any revenue which the tract assigned might yield beyond the 
amount for which it was granted. Those stipulations were en- 
forced by the appointment of two or more civil officers, directly 
from the government, to inspect the whole of the chief's proceed- 
ings, as well in managing his troops as his lands. 

Notwithstanding aU these precautions, the usual consequences 
of such grants did not fail to appear. The lands had from the 
first a tendency to become hereditarv; and the control of the 
government always grew weaker in proportion to the time that 
had elapsed from the first assignment. The original principle of 
the grant, however, was never lost sight of, and the necessity of 
observing its conditions was never denied. 

These grants affected but a moderate proportion of the terri- 
tory of the state ; the rest of which was administered by local 
officers directly under the prince, according to the form laid down 
in Menu. The allotment of lands was adopted as a means of 
paying the troops, and not of governing the country; so that, 
although there were fiefs, there was no feudal system. 

But though this was the progress of landed assignments in 
settled countries, they took another course in the case of foreign 
conquests. In some instances a chief was detached by the in- 
vaders, to occupy a remote part of the country, and to subsist 
his troops on its resources; and was allowed to remain undis- 
turbed until his £Eimily had taken root, and had become tenants 
on condition of service instead of mere officers on detachment. 
Examples of this nature may be foimd among the HindA govern- 
ments in the south of India, and in abundance and perfection 
among the Marattas of later times. Even in these cases of foreign 
conquest, however, the intermediate tenure is the exception, and 
not the rule ; the main portion of the territory remaining under 
the direct administration of the prince. But a course of proceed- 
ing yet remains, which carries the principle of alienation to a 
greater extent, and leads to a system which (with every caution 
in applying familiar names to remote institutions) it is impossible 
not to callfeiuial. 
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Itia that which prevails among the B&jp6ts. With them, 
the founder of a state, after reserving a demesne for j^^ f^j. 
himaelfi divided the rest of the country among his ?S^*^o^'' 
relations, according to the Hindii laws of partition. *h«»«yp^*«- 
The chief to whom each share was assigned owed military service 
and general obedience to the prince, but exercised unlimited 
aotherity within his own lands. He, in his turn, divided his 
lands on similar terms among his relations, and a chain of vassal 
cbie& was thus established, to whom the civil government as 
well as the military force of the country was committed (P). 

This plan differs from the feudal system in Europe, as being 
founded on the principle of family partition, and not on that of 
secaring the services of great military leaders ; but it may not 
always have originated in conquest, and when it did, the <;lan- 
nish connexion which subsists between the members of a Eijp^t 
tribe makes it probable that command among the invaders de- 
pended also on descent ; and that the same kinsmen who shared 
the chief's acquisitions had been the leaders of the tribe before 
the conquest by which they were gained. 

The origin of present possession in family claims is still alive 
in the memory of the Rdjp6t chiefs, who view the prince as 
their coparcener in one point of view, though their sovereign in 
another. This mixed relation is well shown by the following 
passage, in a complaint from certain chiefs of Mi.rw&r against 
the lUja : — " When our services are^ acceptable," say they, " then 
he is our Lord : when not, we are again his brothers and kin- 
dred, claimants and laying claim to the land." ^ 

The rule of partition was adhered to after the conquest, and 
each chief, in succession, was obliged to provide an appanage 
for the younger members of his father's family. When any of 
those claimants remained inadequately provided for, he was 
assisted to set out on military adventures, and to found new 
states, by conquests in other countries (Q). 

The example of granting lands, which was set in the case of 
the R&ja's family, came to be extended to strangers^ many fiefs 
are now held by Rdjp^ts of entirely distinct tribes ; ^ and one 
of the first order seems, in later times, to have been bestowed on a 
Mussulman " (R). From the accounts given by the Mahometans 
of the state of Sind, during their early invasion in A.D. 711, it 
seems not improbable that the species of feudal system preserved 
among the modem Bdjptits was then widely extended.^* 

" Colonel Tod, vol. L p. 198, Edijagthdn. " In ] 770. Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 20C. 

" Colonel Tod, vol. i. p. 166. " See Book V. ch. i. 
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Lands for services not military, besides those already noticed 
Lands for to local officcrs, are, to ministers and other persons 
niiiitaiy. engaged in the administration; and also to great 
officers of the household, and hereditary personal attendants. 

Other alienations are, to temples or religious persons, or to 
Land* held mcritorious servants and to favourites. Though very 
vice. numerous, they are generally of small extent : often single 

villages ; sometimes only partial assignments on the government 
share of a village ; but, in some cases, also, especially religious 
grants, they form very large estates. Religious grants are always 
in perpetuity, and are seldom interfered with. A large proportion 
of the grants to individuals are also in perpetuity, and are regarded 
as among the most secure forms of private property ; but the 
gradual increase of such instances of liberality, combined with the 
frequency of forged deeds of gift, sometimes induces the ruler to 
resume the grants of his predecessors, and, more frequently, to 
burden them with heavy taxes. When these are laid on transfers 
by sale, or even by succession, they are not thought unjust ; but 
total resumptions, or the permanent levy of a fixed rate, is regarded 
as oppressive. The reaction must have begun long ago ; for the 
ancient inscriptions often contain imprecations on any of the 
descendants of the granter who shall resume his gift." 

It is probable that in all times there were heads of hill 
Tributary and forcst trfbcs who remained independent of the 
SE^Sde^t HindA monarchies, since even tiie more vigorous go- 
temtories. yernments of the Moguls and the British have not 
always been able to reduce such chiefs to subjection. There 
were certainly others, who, though they acknowledged a sovereign, 
and paid him a real or nominal tribute, or furnished a regular 
quota of troops, or merely gave general assistance, yet retained 
the internal administration of their country, yielding different 
degrees of obedience according to circumstances. 

The number of these half-subdued chieftains was from time 
to time increased on the breaking up of different Hindti states, 
when some of the governors of districts and the military feuda- 
tories were jtble to hold out against the conqueror, and to main- 
tain themselves in different degrees of independence. Others of 
the same classes, and, still more, persons who farmed the public 
revenue, contrived to keep their stations by rendering them- 
selves useful to the ruling power ; and without the least pre- 

^' [The student will find many interest- Feudal System in Hallam's " Middle 
ing illustrations of these different kinds of Ages." — Ed.] 
alienations of land in the chapter on the 
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tension to independence, were admitted to have a sort of heredi- 
tary right or interest in their districts, as long as they administered 
tbem satisfactorily, and paid the revenue demanded by the govern- 
ment It is these three descriptions of persons, together with others 
who have risen under the Mahometans, that form the zemimiiis, 
great class known in English controversy by the name ^***** 
of Zemlndirs," whose rights have been discussed with so much 
heat and confusion, and who will again be noticed as the requisite 
occasions arise. 

The art of war is greatly changed. At the time of the Ma- 
hometan invasions from Qhazni, the Hindis were capa- war. 
ble of systematic plans, pursued through several campaigns, and 
no longer confined to inroads of a few weeks* duration. The use 
of ordnance afterwards made anolher great alteration ; and the 
introduction of regular battalicois entirely changed the &c6 of 
war. Setting aside that European improvement, their discipline, 
so far as relates to order of march and battle, is worse' than that 
described in Menu ; but they now show a skill in the choice of 
ground, an activity in the employment of light troops, and a judg- 
ment in securing their own supplies and cutting off those of the 
enemy, of which there is no sign in the long instructions laid down 
in the code. 

The spirit of generosity and mercy which pervades the old 
laws of war is no longer to be found : but war in India is still 
carried on with more humanity than in other A&iatic countries ; 
and more so by the Hindtis than the Mahometans. 

The longer duration of their campaigns renders the military 
part of their life much more marked than it was formerly. Some 
of the Moratta chiefs, in particular, have lived entirely in the 
field, and had no other capital but their camp. From this cir- 
cumstance the numbers assembled are out of aU proportion to the 
fighting men ; and, when they move, they form a disorderly crowd, 
spread over the country for ten or twelve miles in length, and one 
or two in breadth, besides parties scattered to the right and left 
for forage or plunder. 

The main body is, in some places dense, and in others rare, 

'' The Persiftn word zemin-ddr iheans 289) that, until Aurangzib'B time, the term 
^ter^ hddcr or keeper of the land, but by zemindir was confined to such chiefs as 
DO means necessarily implies ownership ; enjoyed some degree of independence. In 
tlie termination ddr being applied to a modem times it is not limited to that 
perarjnin any charge, down to the meanest ; class ; for in the Deckan it is most gene- 
s' kheaindtrddTj treasurer ; killa-ddrj go- rally applied by the natives to the district 
vernor of a fort ; dtdb-ddry maoe- bearer ; officers (ddsmiiks, &c.); and in our pro- 
dh-ddr^ water cooler, &c It is said by Mr. vinces in Hindostan to the village land- 
Stirling {Atiatic JUsearckesjj vol. iv. p. holders. 
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composed of elephants and camels, horse and foot, carts, palankeens, 
and buUock-carriages, loaded oxen, porters, women, children, 
droves of cattle, goats, sheep, and asses, all in the greatest con- 
ceivable disorder, and all enveloped in a thick cloud of dust that 
rises high into the atmosphere, and may be seen for miles. 

Where there are regular infantry, they march in a body, or, at 
least, by regiments ; and the guns form a long line, oocadoning 
continual obstructions from the badness of the roads or the break- 
ing down of carriages. The rest of the troops straggle among 
the baggage. Two tall standards, accompanied by kettledrums 
(all, perhaps, on elephants), represent a body which ought to be 
from 500 to 5000 horse, but are] followed by from 6 to 50. The 
other horsemen belonging to them are riding singly or in groups, 
each, perhaps, with his spear poised on his shoulder, to the im- 
minent danger of those who press behind, while the owner is 
joking with his companion, or singing in a voice that may be 
heard amidst, the surrounding din. 

The whole is generally so loosely spread that a horseman might 
go at a full trot from the rear to the head of the column, and 
have way made for him as he advanced, except at passes of ravines 
or narrow parts of the road, where he and everybody else must 
often suffer most tedious delay. 

Partial halts occasionally take place towards the front, when the 
quartermaster-general is negotiating with a village how much it 
is to give him not to encamp on its lands; and towards the rear,as 
individuals wish to smoke, or to take other rest or refreshment 

Now and then a deer or a wild boar runs through the line : 
shouts and commotion precede and foUow his course ; sticks are 
thrown, shots are fired, and men spur through th^ crowd, without 
much thought of the risk of life or limb to themselves or others. 

With all this want of order, its good intelligence and numbers 
of light troops prevent a native army from being surprised on the 
line of march. It would be difficult, in our wars, to find an in- 
stance even of the baggage of a native army being cut off, unless 
when fairly run down by a succession of hard marches. On the 
contrary, these apparently unwieldy masses have often gained 
great advantages from the secrecy and celerity of their movements. 
Heider, Tippoo, and the Marattas frequently overwhelmed sepa- 
rate detachments by attacking them when believed to be in some 
distant quarter ; and as often have they slipped through difficult 
passes, and ravaged the country in the rear of our general, when 
he thought he was driving them before him towards their own 
capital. 
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When they reach their groand, things are arranged better than 
would be expected in such a scene of confusion. Conspicuous 
fla^ are pitched, which mark the place allotted to each chief or 
each department ; and every man knows what part of his own 
line belongs to him. a 

The camp, when pitched, is a mixture of regularity and disor- 
der. The h&z&rs are long and regular streets, with shops of all 
descriptions, as in a city. The guns and disciplined infantry are 
m lines^ and the rest scattered about, without any visible regard 
to anangementw The tents are mostly white, but often striped 
with red^ green, or blue, and sometimes wholly of those colours. 

Those of the poor are low, and of black woollen, sometimes 
merely a blanket of that description thrown over three spears 
stack in the ground ; though the owners of spears are seldom so 
ill lodged. 

The tents of the great are splendid; they are disposed in 
courts formed of canvas screens; and some are large and lofty, 
for public receptions ; while others are low, and of moderate size, 
with quilted, and sometimes double walls, that secure privacy, 
while they exclude the dust and wind. They are connected by 
ooTered passages, and contain every accommodation that would 
be met with in a palace. A Maratta court, indeed, appears to 
much greater advantage in their camps than in their cities. Yet, 
with all this magnificence, there is some of their usual careless- 
ness and indifference to making anything complete : these canvas 
palaoes are often so iU pitched that they are quite incapable of 
resisting the tempests of particular seasons. Sindia's whole suite 
of tents have been known to be levelled with the ground at mid- 
night, and his women obliged to seek shelter from the wind and 
ram in some low private tent that happened to have resisted the 
foiy of the elementa 

The intended proceedings for the next day are announced by 
fakirs or gosdyens, who go about the camp proclaiming a halt, or 
the hour and direction of the movement ; and •who stop on the 
inarch to beg, exactly at the point where the welcome sight of 
the flags of the proposed encampment disposes all to be liberal 

The armies are fed by lai^e bodies of Banjdras, a tribe whose 
business it is to be carriers of grain, and who bring it from distant 
countries and sell it wholesale to the dealers.^ 

Smaller dealers go about to villages at a moderate distance 
from the camp and buy from the inhabitants. The government 

" [It was these who afforded mich as- with Tipp<x> in 1791. See WHHa Hist. 
MUooe to Lord Comw&Uis in his war voL v. di. iv. — Ed.] 
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interferes very little, and native camps are ahnost always well 
supplied. 

The villages in the neighbourhood of the camp are sure to be 
plundered, unless protected by safeguards. The inhabitants fly 
with such property as they can carry, the rest is pillaged, and 
the doors and rafters are pulled down for firewood ; treasure is 
dug for if the place is large ; and, even in small villages, people 
try if the ground sounds hollow, in hopes of finding the pits in 
which grain is buried ; or bore with iron rods, such as are used 
by our surveyors, and ascertain by the smell, whether the rod 
has passed through grain. A system like this soon reduces a 
country to a desert. In a tract often traversed by armies the 
villages are in ruins and deserted ; and bushes of different ages, 
scattered over the open country, show that cultivated fields are 
rapidly changing into jungla The large towns are filled with 
fugitives from the country ; and their neighbourhood is generally 
weU cultivated, being secured by means of compositions with the 
passing armies. 

The most important part of the Hindii battles is, now, a can- 
nonade. In this they greatly excel, and have occasioned heavy 
loss to us in all our battles with them ; but the most characteristic 
mode of fighting (besides skirmishing, which is a favourite sort 
of warfare) is a general charge of cavalry, which soon brings the 
battle to a crisis. 

Nothing can be more magnificent than this sort of chaige. 
Even the slow advance of such a sea of horsemen has something 
in it more than usually impressive ; and, when they move on at 
speed, the thunder of the ground, the flashing of their arms, the 
brandishing of their spears, the agitation of their banners rush- 
ing through the wind, and the rapid approach of such a countless 
multitude, produce sensations of grandeur which the imagination 
cannot surpass. 

Their mode is to charge the front and the flanks at once ; and 
the manner in which they perform this manoeuvre has sometimes 
called forth the admiration of European antagonists, and is cer- 
tainly surprising in an imdisciplined body. The whole appear to 
be coming on at full speed towards their adversary's front, when, 
suddenly, those selected for the duty, at once wheel inwards, bring 
their spears by one motion to the side nearest the enemy, and are 
in upon his flank before their intention is suspected. 

These charges, though grand, are ineffectual against regular 
troops, unless they catch them in a moment of confusion, or when 
they have been thinned by the fire of cannon. 
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Horse are often maintained (as before mentioned) by assign- 
ments of the rent or revenue belonging to government, in parti- 
cular tracts of country, but oftener by payments from the 
treasury, either to military leaders, at so much a horseman 
(besides personal pay, and pay of subordinate officers), or to 
single horsemen, who, in such cases, are generally fine men, 
well mounted, and who expect more than ordinary pay. Some 
bodies are mounted on horses belonging to the government; 
and these, although the men are of lower rank than the others, 
are the most obedient and efficient part of the army. 

The best foot now-a-days are mercenaries, men from the 
Jumna and Ganges, and likewise Arabs and Sindians ; especially 
Arabs, who are incomparably superior to most other Asiatics in 
courage, discipline, and fidelity. Their own way of canying on 
si^es is, probably, little improved since Menu : individuals creep 
near the wall, and cover themselves by digging, till they can 
crouch in safety, and watch for an opportimity to pick off some 
of the garrison ; batteries are gradually raised, and a shot fired 
from time to time, which makes little impression on the works : 
a blockade, a surprise, or an unsuccessfril sally, more frequently 
ends the siege than a regular assault. 

The modem system of government and policy will appear in 

^^^. BO many shapes hereafter, that it is quite uimecessary 
to enter on the subject in this place. 



CHAPTER III. 

CHANGES IN THE LAW. 



The code of Menu is still the basis of the Hindd jurisprudence ; 
and the principal features remain unaltered to the pre- changwin 

.^^i. J -^ the written 

sent day. law. 

The various works of other inspired writers,^ however, and the 
numerous commentaries by persons of less authority,^ civuiaw. 

' [Theee are the other Bo-called SmritiB, Mit&shar^ by Vijn^e6wara, which is 

whidk bear tlie names of Tijnavalkya, the main authority for all the schools' of 

•^ogiraB, Atri, Apastamba, Usanas, Kdty- law, except in Bengal ; and that on Par^ 

^l»o^ Dakaba, Paii^ara, Tama, Likhita, ifiara, called the Miidhaviya, by M^dhav^- 

^uh^q, Vphaffpati, Vytfsa, Sankha, Sam< ch^a, current in Drdvi^a. To these 

varta, Hirita, Gautama^ ^^tdtapa, and must be added the digest of Jimtitav^Qiana, 

ViaabfiuL-^Eb.] whose chapter on inheritance is called the 

' [Of these ibe most important are DdyabhtSga ; that of Raghunandana^ called 

tW on Manu by Kulldka and Medh^- the Smriti tattwa ; the Viv^Ula ratniSkara 

tithi ; that on Yitjnavalkya) called the and nhinfitiTiA^i which are current in Mit- 
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together with the additions rendered necessary by the course of 
time^ have introduced many changes into the written law, and 
have led to the formation of several schools, the various opinions 
of which are followed respectively in different parts of India. 

In all of these Menu ib the text-book, but is received according 
to the interpretations and modifications of approved commen- 
tators ; and the great body of law thus formed has again been 
reduced to digests, each of authority within the limits of 
particular schools. Bengal has a separate school of her own ; and, 
although the other parts of India agree in their general opinions, 
they are still distinguished into at least four schools: those of 
MithiU (North Beh&r); Benares; Mahir^htra (the Maratta 
country) ; and Drilvida, (the south of the Peninsula)" 

All of these schools concur in abolishing marriages between 
unequal casts; as well as the practice of raising up issue to 
deceased brothers, and all the species of sons mentioned in 
Menu, except a son of the body and one by adoption. Most of 
them, however, admit a species of adoption unknown to Menu, 
which is made by a widow in behalf of her deceased husband, in 
consequence of real or supposed instructions imparted by him 
during his life. Some schools give the power to the widow 
independent of all authorization by the deceased. 

AU the schools go still further than Menu in securing to sons 
the equal division of their family property. Most of them pre- 
vent the father's alienating ancestral property without the con- 
sent of his sons, and without leaving a suitable maintenance for 
each of them ; all prohibit arbitrary division of ancestral property, 
and greatly discourage it even when the property has been 
acquired by the distributor himself The Drdvida school pves 
to the sons exactly the same rights as to the father, in regard to 
the disposal of all his property, and puts them on a complete 
equality with him, except in the present enjoyment* 

All, except Bengal, in certain cases, still withhold the power 
of making a will. 

The law now goes much more into particulars on all subjects 
than in Menu's time. Land is often mentioned under a variety of 

hiU ; and the YyavtMn. mayiikha of Ni- TaUing auUiority is the neurly umrenat 

lakan^hA, current in Mahintehtra.— Ed.] MitAshartL The Bengal syabem eUnds 

• ["The main distinction between the nearly alone, particularly with regard to 

Benares, Mahiirtbhtra and DnLvi<^ schools the law of inheritance (where it foUom;8 

is rather a preference shown by each re- the DdyablUiga) ; in some points it asn* 

spectively for some particular work as milates with that of MithihL'/ — ^Horley's 

their authority of law, than any real or Digest, Introd. p. cxo. — Bd.] 
important difference of doctrine. In all ^ Mr. Ellis, TSwwuiionB of Madrat 

the western and southern schools the pre- Literary SocUty, p. 14. 
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fonos, and some of the relations between landlord and tenant are 
fixed. Attorneys or pleaders are allowed ; rules of pleading are 
prescribed, which are spoken of with high praise by Sir William 
Jones.* 

Different modes of arbitration are provided; and, although 
many of the rudest parts of the old £Eibric remain, yet the law 
bears cleat marks of its more recent date, in the greater experi- 
ence it evinces in the modes of proceeding, and in the signs of a 
more complicated society than existed in the time of the first 
code. 

The improvements, however, in the written law bear no pro- 
portion to the excellence of the original sketch, and in the exist- 
ing code of the Hind^ has no longer that superiority to those 
of oiher Asiatic nations which, in its early stage, it was entitled to 
claim over all its contemporariea 

Many great changes have been silently wrought without any 
alteration in the letter of the law. The eight modes of chanpwin 
marriage, for instance, are still permitted; but only one p~^*»- 
(that most conformable to reason and to the practice of other 
nations) is ever adopted in fact. 

The criminal law, also, which still subsists in aU its original 
deformity, has (probably for that very reason) fallen criminal 
into desuetude, and has been replaced by a sort of cus- ^''• 
tomaiy law, or by arbitrary wilL 

The regular administration of justice by permanent courts, 
vhich is provided for in Menu, and of which the tribunals, with 
their several powers, are recorded by later writers,* is hardly 
observed by any EQnd6 government. The place of those tri- 
bunals is in part taken by commissions appointed in a summary 
^V by the prince, generally granted from motives of court favour, 
and often composed of persons suited to the object of the protect- 
ing courtier. In part, the courts are replaced by bodies of arbi- 
trators, called Panchiy^ts, who sometimes act under the authority 
of the government, and sometimes settle disputes by the mere 
consent of the parties. The efficiency of these tribunals is in 
some measure kept up, notwithstanding the neglect of the go- 
vernment, by the power given by Menu to a creditor over his 
debtor, which still subsists, and affords a motive to the person 
withholding payment to consent to an inquiry into the claim. 

On the whole, there cannot be the least doubt that civil jus- 

* Colebrooke's IXgett, Preface, p. xii. of Justice, Transactions of Royal Asiatic 

* See Mr. Colebrooke on Hindu Courts Sodety, voL ii p. 166. 
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tice is much worse administered in Hindii states at the present 
time than it was in the earliest of which we have any certain 
knowledge. 

Besides rules of Menu which have been altered in later times, 
LocaiuwB. many local customs are now observable, of which no 
notice is taken in the Institutes. Most of these are unimportant; 
but some relate to matters of the first consequence, and are pro- 
bably remains of the laws which prevailed in the nations where 
they are now in force before the introduction of Menu's code, or 
of the authority of the Bramins. Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of this sort is to be found among the N&irs of Malabar, 
where a married woman is legally permitted to have unrestrained 
intercourse with all men of equal or superior cast ; and where, 
from the uncertainty of the issue thus produced, a man's heirs are 
always his sister's sons, and not his ownJ 



CHAPTER IV. 

PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION. 



The principal changes in religion since Menu are — 

Changes The ncglcct of the principle of monotheism : 

finoe Menu. rpj^^ ncglcct ot somc gods, and the introduction of 

others: 

The worship of deified mortals : 

The introduction (or at least the great increase) of sects, and 
the attempt to exalt individual gods at the expense of the others : 

The doctrine that faith in a particular god is more efficacioufl 
than contemplation, ceremonial observance, or good works : 

The use of a new ritual instead of the V^das ; and the religious 
ascendancy acquired by the monastic orders. 

The nature of these changes will appear in an account of the 
Hindti religion as it now stands, which is essential to an under- 
standing of the ordinary transactions of the people. 

There is, indeed, no country where religion is so constantly 
brought before the eye as in India. Every town has temples of 
all descriptions, from a shrine, which barely holds the idol, to a 
pagoda with lofty towers, and spacious courts, and colonnades. 
To all these votaries are constantly repairing, to hang the image 

- ' Dr. F. Buchanan's Journey through the Mysore, dte,, voL ii. p. 411, 412. 
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with garlands, and to present it with fruit and flowers. The 
banks of the river, or artificial sheet of water (for there is no 
town that is not built on one or other), have often noble flights of 
steps leading down to the water, which are covered, in the early- 
part of the day, with persons performing their ablutions, and 
going through their devotions, as they stand in the stream. In 
the day, the attention is drawn by the song, or by the graceful 
figures and flowing drapery of groups of women, as they bear 
their offerings to a temple. 

Parties of Bramins and others pass on similar occasions ; and 
frequently numerous processions move on, with drums and 
mosic, to perform the ceremony of some particular holiday. 
They carry with them images borne aloft on stages, represent- 
ations of temples, chariots, and other objects, which, though of 
cheap and flimsy materials, are made with skill and taste, and 
present a gay and glittering appearance. 

At a distance from towns, temples are always found in inha- 
bited places ; and frequently rise among the trees on the banks of 
rivers, in the heart of deep groves, or on the summits of hills. Even 
in the wildest forests, a stone covered with vermilion, with a gar- 
land hung on a tree above it, or a small flag fastened among the 
branches, apprizes the traveller of the sanctity of the spot. 

Troops of pilgrims and religious mendicants are often met on 
the road ; the mendicants are distinguished by the dress of their 
order, and the pilgrims by bearing some symbol of the god to 
whose shrine they are going, and shouting out his name or 
watchword whenever they meet with other passengers. The 
numerous festivals throughout the year are celebrated by the 
native princes with great pomp and expense ; they afford occa- 
sions of display to the rich, and lead to some little show and 
festivity even among the lower orders. 

But the frequent meetings, on days sacred to particular gods, 
are chiefly intended for the humbler class, who crowd to them 
with delight, even from distant quarters. 

Though the religion presented in so many striking forms does 
not enter, in reality, into all the scenes to which it gives rise, 
yet is still exercises a prodigious influence over the people ; and 
has little, if at all, declined in that respect, since the first period 
of its institution. 

The objects of adoration, however, are no longer the same. 

The theism inculcated by the V^das as the true faith, in 
which ail other forms were included, has been supplanted by a 
system of gross polytheism and idolatry; and, though nowhere 
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entirely forgotten, is never steadily thought of, except by 
philosophers and divines: The foUowers of the Y^das, thoagh 
they ascended beyond the early worship of the elements and 
the powers of nature to a knowledge of the real character 
of the Divinity, and though anxious to diffuse their own doc- 
trines, did not disturb the popular belief; but, actuated either 
by their characteristic respect for immemorial usage, or, perha{)S, 
by a regard for the interests of the priesthood (from which the 
most enlightened Bramin seems never to have been free), they 
permitted the worship of the established gods to continue, 
representing them as so many forms or symbols of the real 
Divinity. At the same time, they erected no temple and 
addressed no worship to the true God. The consequelice was 
such as was to be expected from the weakness of human 
nature: the obvious and palpable parts of their religion pre. 
vailed over the more abstruse and more sublime : the ancient 
polytheism kept its ground, and was further corrupted by 
the introduction of deified heroes, who have, in their turn, 
superseded the deities from whom they were supposed to derive 
their divinity. 

The scriptures of this new religion are the Pur&nas, of which 
The PurtoM. there are eighteen, all alleged by their followers to be 
the works of Vy£sa, the compiler of the V^das ; but, in reality, 
composed by different authors between the eighth and six- 
teenth centuries, although, in many places, from materials of 
much more ancient date. They contain theogonies; accounts 
of the creation; philosophical speculations; instructions for 
religious ceremonies ; genealogies ; fragments of history ; and 
innumerable legends relating to the actions of gods, heroes, and 
sages. Most are written to support the doctrines of particular 
sects, and all are corrupted by sectarian fables ; so that they do 
not form a consistent whole, and were never intended to be 
combined into one general system of belief Yet they are all 
received as incontrovertible authority; and, as they are the 
sources from which the present Hindii religion is drawn, we 
cannot be surprised to find it full of contradictions and anomalies. 
The Hind^, as has been said, are still aware of the existence 
Pnaentobjeeu ^^ * Suprcmc Bciug, from whom all others derive their 
of wonhip. existence, or, rather, of whose substance they are com- 
posed ; for, according to the modem belief, the universe and the 
Deity are one and the same. But their devotion is directed to 
. a variety of gods and goddesses, of whom it is impossible to fix 
the number. Some accounts, with the usual Hind6 extrava- 
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ganoe, make the deities amount to 330,000,000; but most of 
these are ministering angels in the different heavens, or other 
spirits who have no individual name or character, and who are 
ooonted by the million. 

The following seventeen, however, are the principal ones, and, 
perhaps, the only ones universally recognised as exercising dis- 
tinct a^d divine functions, and therefore entitled to worship:^ — 

1. Brahmil, the creating principle ; 

2. Vishnu, the preserving principle; 

3. Siva» the destroying principle ; 

▼ith their corresponding female divinities, who are mythologi- 
cally r^arded as their wives, but, metaphysically, as the active 
powers which develope the principle represented by each member 
rf the triad ; namely, — 
(4. Saraswatiy 

'6. Pdrvati, called also D^vf, Bhav&ni, or Durg&. 

7. Indra^ god of the air and of the heavens. 

8. Yaruna^ god of the waters. 

9. Pavana, god of the wind. 

10. Agni, god of fira 

11. Tama, god of the infernal regions and judge of the dead. 

12. Cuv^nt, god of wealth. 

13. C&rtikeya, god of war. 

14. C&ma, god of love. 

15. Sfirya, the sun. 

16. Soma, the moon. 

17. Gan^sdy who is the remover of difficulties, and, as such 
presides over the entrances to all edifices, and is invoked at the 
commencement of all undertakings. 

To these may be added the planets, and many sacred rivers, 
especially the Qanges, which is personified as a female divinity, 
and honoured with every sort of worship and reverence. 

The tiiree first of these gods, Brahmd, Yishnu, and Siva, form 
the celebrated Hind6 triad, whose separate characters are suffi- 
ciently apparent, but whose supposed unity may perhaps be re- 
6^>Ived into the general maxim of orthodox Hindis, that aU the 
deities are only various forms of one Supreme Being.^ 

Brahm£, though he seems once to have had some degree of pre- 
eminence, and is the only one of the three mentioned by Menu,' 

' Renodd/B /ZefeoreAeff into the Hindoo brooke, Asiatic Retearchet, vol. vii. p. 
y^eWoTy, p. 357. 279. 

' Ikeoiiedy't iZtteoreftei, p. 211. Cole- ' Kennedy's RetearcktB^ p. 270. 
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was never much worshipped, and has now but one temple 
in India:* though invoked in the daily service, his separate 
worship is almost entirely neglected * 

His consort, Saraswati, being goddess of learning and elo- 
quence, has not fallen so completely out of notice. It is far 
different with Vishnu and Siva. They and their incaroations now 
attract almost all the religious veneration of the Hindtis; the rela- 
tive importance of each is eagerly supported by numerous votaries; 
and there are heterodox sects of great extent which maintain 
the supreme divinity of each, to the entire exclusion of his rival 

Siva is thus described in the Purinas.* " He wanders about, 
Siva. surrounded by ghosts and goblins, inebriated, naked, 

and with dishevelled hair, covered with the ashes of a funeral 
pile, ornamented with human skuUs and bones, sometimes laugh- 
ing and sometimes crying." The usual pictures of him corre- 
spond with these gloomy descriptions, with the addition that be 
has three eyes, and bears a trident in one of his hands ; his hair 
is coiled up like that of a religious mendicant ; and he is repre- 
sented seated in an attitude of profound thought This last 
particular corresponds with the legends relating to him, which 
describe him as always absorbed in meditation, and as consuming 
with the fire of his eye those who dare to disturb him in his state 
of abstraction. But although these accounts accord so well with 
his character of destroyer, the only emblem under which he is 
ever worshipped is intended to mark that destruction as only 
another name for regeneration. 

It is meant for the same symbol of the creative principle that 
was employed by the ancients ; but is, in fact, a low cylinder oi 
stone, which occupies the place of an image in all the temples 
sacred to Siva, and which suggests no suspicion of its original 
import. Bloody sacrifices are performed to Siva, though dis- 
couraged by the Bramins of his sect ; and it is in honour of him, 
or of his consort, that so many self-inflicted tortures are inciured 
on certain days in every year. On those occasions some stab 
their limbs and pierce their tongues with knives, and walk in 
procession with swords, arrows, and even living serpents thrust 
through the wounds ; while others are raised into the air by a 
hook fixed in the fiesh of their backs, and are whirled round by a 
moveable lever, at a height which would make their destruction 
inevitable, if the skin were to give way.' 

The nature of Siva's occupations does not indicate much 

* Tod*B Rdjatthdn^ vol. i. p. 774. » Ward's ffindooB, vol. iii p. 15 ; and 
» Ward on the HindooB, vol. iii. p. 26. Bifihop Heber'e Journal^ voL i p. 77. 

* Quotedin Kennedy's i2eiearcAe<, p. 291. 
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attention io the affiurs of mankind ; and, according to the present 
Hind^ system, there is no god particularly charged with the 
government of the world; the Supreme Being, out of whose 
sabstanee it is formed, taking no concern in its adairs : but the 
opmion of the vulgar is more rational than that of their teachers ; 
they mix up the idea of the Supreme Being with that of the deity 
who is the particular object of their adoration, and suppose 
him to watch over the actions of men, and to reward the good 
and to punish the wicked both in this world and in the next. 

The heaven of Siva* is in the midst of the eternal snows and 
glaciers of Keil&sa, one of the highest and deepest groups of the 
stupendous summits of Himalaya. 

His ccmsort, D^vi or Bhav&ni, is at least as much an object of 
adoration as Siva; and is represented in still more ter- D^vfor 
rible colours. Even in the milder forms in which she ^^^*°^ 
is generally seen in the south of India, she is a beautiful woman, 
riding on a tiger, but in a fierce and- inenacing attitude, as if 
advancing to the destruction of one of the giants, against whom 
her incarnations were assumed. But in another form occa- 
sionally used everywhere, and seemingly the favourite one in 
Bengal, she is represented with a black skin, and a hideous and 
terrible countenance, streaming with blood, encircled with 
snakes, hung round with skulls and human heads, and in all 
i^pects resembling a fury rather than a goddess. Her rites in 
those couniaries correspond with this character. Human sacri- 
fices were formerly offered to her;^ and she is still supposed to 
delight in the carnage that is carried on before her altars. At 
her temple near Calcutta, 1,000 goats, besides other animals, are 
said to be sacrificed every month.^ At Bindabdshni, where the 
extremity of the Vindhya hills approaches the Ganges, it used to 
he the boast of the priests that the blood before her image was 
never allowed to dry. 

In other respects the worship of D^vl does not differ much 
from that of the other gods ; but it sometimes assumes a form 
that has brought suspicion or disgi-ace on the whole of the 
ffind6 religion. I allude to the secret orgies, which have often 
heen dwelt on by the missionaries, and the existence of which 
no one has ever attempted to deny. On those occasions, one 
sect of the worshippers of D^vl, chiefly Btamins (but not always, 
for with this sect all cast is abolished), meet in parties of both 

* lb. Blaqui^, AtiaUe RetearcheSt vol. v. p. 371. 

* Ward's Hindoot, voL in. p. 126. 

H 
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sexes, to feast on flesh and spirituous liquors, and to indulge in 
the grossest debauchery. All this is rendered doubly odious by 
being performed with some semblance of the ceremonies of 
religion ; but it is probably of rare occurrence, and is all done 
with the utmost secrecy; the sect by which it is tolerated is 
scarcely ever avowed, and is looked on with horror and contempt 
by all the orthodox Hindiis. Besides these votaries of D^vf, 
and entirely imconnected with her worship, there are some few 
among the varieties of religious mendicants who consider them- 
selves above all law, and at liberty to indulge their passions 
without incurring sin. These add to the ill repute of the 
religion of the Hindtis; and it is undeniable, that a strain of 
licentiousness and sensuality mixes occasionally with every part 
of their mythology ; but it is confined to books and songs, and 
to temples and festivals, which do not fall under every one's ob- 
servation. A stranger might live among them for years, and 
frequent their religious ceremonies and private companies, with- 
out seeing anything indecent; and their notions of decorum, in the 
intercourse of persons of different sexes, is carried to a pitch 
of strictness which goes beyond what is consistent with reason 
or with European notions. 

To return to the gods of the Hindtis : Vishnu is represented 
vuhnuand as a comcly and placid young man, of a dark azure 
uoiu. colour, and dressed like a king of ancient days. He is 

painted also in the forms of his ten principal incarnations, 
which I may mention to illustrate the genius of Hindi! fiction. 

The first was that of a fish, to recover the V^das, which had 
been carried away by a demon in a deluge ; another was that of 
a boar, who raised on his tusks the world, which had sunk to the 
bottom of the ocean ; and another was a tortoise, that supported 
a mountain in one of the most famous legends. The fourth had 
rather more of human interest. An infidel tyrant was about to 
put his son to death for his faith in Vishnu. In his last inter- 
view, he asked him, in derision of the omnipresence of his 
favourite divinity, whether he was in that pillar, pointing to one 
of those that supported the hall. The son answered that he 
was ; and the incensed father was about to order his execution, 
when Vishnu, in the shape of a man, with the head and paws of 
a lion, burst from the pillar and tore him to pieces. The fifth 
was, when a king, by force of sacrifices and austerities, ha«.l 
acquired such a power over the gods that they were compelleil 
to surrender to him the earth and sea, and were waiting in 
dread till the conclusion of his last sacrifice should put him in 
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possession of the heavens. On this occasion Vishnu presented 
himself as a Bramin dwarf, and begged for as much ground as 
he could step over in three paces : the EAja granted his request, 
with a smile at his diminutive stature ; when Vishnu at the 
first step strode over the earth ; at the second over the ocean ; 
and no space being left for the third, he released the RAja from 
his promise, on condition of his descending to the infernal 
regions. The sixth incarnation is Parasu Rdma, a Bramin hero, 
who made war on the Cshatriya, or military class, and extir- 
pated the whole race. The seventh was RAma. The eighth was 
Bala R&ma, a hero who delivered the earth from giants.^® The 
ninth was Buddha, a teacher of a false religion, whose form 
Vishnu assumed for the purpose of deluding the enemies of the 
gods ; a character which plainly points to the religion of Buddha, 
so well known as the rival of that of the Bramins. The tenth is 
still to coma But all his other forms are thrown into the shade 
by the incarnations of Rdma and Crishna, who have not only 
eclipsed their parent Vishnu, in Hindostan at least, but have 
superseded the w6rship of the old elementary gods, and indeed 
of all other gods, except Siva, Sdrya, and Gandsa.^^ Ri- iUnm. 
ma, thug identified with Vishnu by the superstition of his ad- 
mirers, was a king of Oudh, and is almost the only person men- 
tioned in the Hindd traditions whose actions have something of 
an historical character. He is said to have been at first exclu- 
ded from his paternal kingdom, and to have passed many years 
in religious retirement in a forest His queen, Sitd, was cai-ried 
off by the giant Havana ; for her sake he led an army into the 
Deckan, penetrated to the island of Ceylon, of which Havana 
was king, and recovered Siti, after a complete victory over her 
ravisher. In that expedition his allies were an army of mon- 
keys, under the command of H!anumat, whose figure is frequently 
seen in temples, and who, indeed, is at least as much worshipped 
in the Deckan as Rdma or any of the other gods. Rama's end, 
however, was unfortunate; for having, by his imprudence, 
caused the death of his brother Lakshmana, who had shared 
with him in aU his dangers and successes, he threw himself, in 
despair, into a river, and, as the Hindis say, was re-united to the 
Divinity. He still, however, retains his individual existence, as 

" [Balar^bna was Krishna's half] bro- excluded. When Krishna is not men- 

ther; he is more usually consider^ an tioned among them, it is only because he 

iQcamation of Vishnu's serpent Ananta. is the deity himself.— Ed.] 
Krishna is generaUy called the eighth in- " Colebrooke, Asi<Uie Researrhrg^ vol. 

carnation, but sometimes Balan^oa and vii. p. 280 ; Wilson, ibid vol. xvi. pp. 4,. 

Ite are the eighth and ninth, Buddha being 20. 
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is shown by the separate worship so generally paid to him. R&ma 
is represented in his* natural form, and is an object of general 
adoratioa But in this respect he falls £ax short of the popularity 

crishnA. of another deified mortal, who is not included in the ten 
great incarnations, and whose pretensions are by no means ho 
obvious either aa a king or a conqueror. He was bom of the royal 
family of Mattra, on the Jumna ; but brought up by a herdsman 
in the neighbourhood, who concealed him from a tyrant, who 
sought his life.^' This is the period which has made most impres- 
sion on the Hindtia, who are never tired of celebrating Crishna's 
frolics and exploits as a child — ^his stealing milk, and his destroy- 
ing serpents ; and among whom there is an extensive sect which 
worships him under his infant form, as the supreme creator and 
ruler of the universe. Crishna excites equal enthusiasm, espe- 
cially among his female worshippers, in his youth, which he 
spent among the g6pis, or milkmaids, dancing, sporting, and 
playing on the pipe ; and captivated the hearts, not only of his 
rursJ companions, but of the princesses of Hindostan, who had 
witnessed his beauty." 

As he advanced in years he achieved innumerable adventures, 
and, among the rest, subdued the tyrant, and recovered his 
inheritance ; but, being pressed by foreign enemies, he removed 
his residence to Dw&rak£, in Quzer&t.^^ He afterwards ap- 
peared as an ally ef the family of Pdndu, in their war with their 
relations the Curus,^^ for the sovereignty of Hastin&pur ; a place 
supposed to be north-east of Delhi, and about forty miles from 
the point where the Ganges enters Hindostan. 

This war forms the subject of the gi-eat Hindii heroic poem, 
the " Mahd Bhdrata,"^ of which Crishna is, in fact, the hero. It 
ended in the success of the P^dus, and in the return of Crishna 
to his capital in Quzerdt. His end ako was unfortunate ; for he 
was soon involved in civil discord, and at last was slain by the 
arrow of a hunter, who shot at him by mistake, in a thicket." 

Crishna is the greatest favourite with the Hindtis of all their 
divinities. Of the sectaries who revere Vishnu, to the exclusion 
of the other gods, one sect almost confine their worship to 

" Tod's Rdjaathdn, vol. i. p. 683. Wflson, AtiaJtic JUseardiei, voL xv. p. 101 ; 

" See Sir W. Jones, Atiatie Ruearches, Colonel Wilford, ibid. vol. vi. p. 508. 

vol. L p. 259 ; and the translation by the ** Ward, vol. iii. p. 148. 

same elegant scholar of the song of Jaya- *' Tod, on the authority of a Hindu 

deva, which, in his hands, affords a pleas- history, i24;Vut^n, vol i. p. 50. [SoMa- 

ing specimen of Hindti pastoral poetry. htfbhiirata, Mausala Parvan, and Vishnu 

Ibid, vol iii. p. 185. Pun&na. It may however be allegorical, 

^ Abstract of the " Mahd Bhdrata," in as Jan£, the hunter's name, signifies 

Wards Hinioos, voL iii. p. 148 ; Professor " old age, decay."— Ed. J 
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Rima ; but, though composed of an important class, as including 
many of the ascetics, and some of the boldest speculators in re- 
ligions inquiry, its numbers and popularity bear no proportion 
to another division of the Yaishnava sect, which is attached to 
the worship of Crishna. This comprises all the opulent and 
luxurious, almost all the women, and a very large proportion of 
all ranks of the Indian society.^^ 

The greater part of these votaries of Crishna maintain that 
he is not an incarnation of Vishnu, but Vishnu himself, and 
likewise the eternal and self-existing creator of the universe." 

These are the principal manifestations of Vishnu ; but his in- 
eamations or emanations, even as acknowledged in books, are 
innumerable ; and they are still more swelled by others in which 
he is made to appear under the form of some local saint or hero, 
whom his followers have been disposed to deify. 

The same liberty is taken with other gods: Ehandobi, the 
great local divinity of the Marattas (represented as an armed 
horseman), is an incarnation of Siva ; ^' and the family of Bra- 
mins at Chinch6r, near I^ina, in one of whose members god- 
head is hereditary, derive their title from an incarnation or 
emanation of Gan^sa.^ 

Even villages have their local deities, which .are often emana- 
tions of Siva or Vishnu, or of the corresponding goddesses. 
Bot all these incarnations are insignificant, when compared 
to the great ones of Vishnu, and above all to Bijna and 
Crishna. The wife of Vislinu is Lakshmi. She has no temples ; 
hnt, being goddess of abundance and of fortune, she continues to 
be assiduously courted, and is not likely to fall into neglect. 

Of the remaining gods, Gan^sa and S6rya (the sun) other god., 
are the most generally honoured. They both have votaries who 
prefer them to all other gods, and both have temples and regular 
wordiip. Gan^sa, indeed,' has probably more temples in the 
Deckan than any other god except Siva. Sliryu is represented 
in a chariot, with his head surrounded by rays. Gan^sa, or 
Ganapati, is a %ure of a fat man, with an elephant's head. 

None of the remaining nine of the gods enumerated have 
temples, though most of them seem to have had them in former 
times.^ Some have an annual festival, on which their image is 
nuwie and worshipped, and next day is thrown into a stream ; 

" Profeeaor WilaoD, Anatic Hesearches, . ^ Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches^ vol. 

▼oL XTL pp. 85, 86. vlL p. 282; Captain Moore, ibid. p. 381. 

" Ibid. p. 86, etc. " Profeaeor Wilson, Asiatic Researches^ 

* Mr. Coat's Bombay TranaacUonSy yoI. zvi. p. 20. 
»oL iii p. 198. 
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011161*8 are only noticed in prayers.^ Indra, in particular, seeras 
to have formerly occupied a much more distinguished place in 
popular respect than he now enjoys. He is called the Ruler of 
Heaven and the King of Gods, and was fixed on by an emi- 
nent orientalist as the Jupiter of the Hindis ; ^ yet is now but 
seldom noticed. 

C^ma, also, the god of love, has undergone a similar fate. 
He is the most pleasing of the Hind6 divinities, and most con- 
formable to European ideas of his nature. Endowed with per- 
petual youth and surpassing beauty, he exerts his sway over 
both gods and men. Brahmd, Vishnu, and even the gloomy 
Siva, have been wounded by his flowery bow and his arrows 
tipped with blossoms. His temples and groves make a dis- 
tinguished figure in the tales, poems, and dramas of antiquity ;^^ 
but he now shares in neglect and disregard with the other nine, 
except Yama, whose character of judge of the dead makes him 
still an object of respect and terror. 

Each of these gods has his separate heaven, and his peculiar 
attendants. All are mansions of bUss of immense extent, and 
all glittering with gold and jewels. 

That of Indra is the most fully described ; and, besides the 
usual profusion of golden palaces adorned with precious stones, 
is filled with streams, groves, and gardens, blooms with an 
infinity of flowers, and is perfumed by a celestial tree, which 
grows in the centre, and fills the whole space with its fragrance. 
It is illumined by a light far more brilliant than that of the 
sun ; and is thronged with Apsarases and Gandharvas (heavenly 
nymphs and choristers). Angels of many kinds minister to the 
inhabitants, who are unceasingly entertained with songs and 
dances, music, and every species of enjoyment. 

Besides the angels and good genii that inhabit the different 
Good and heavens, there are various descriptions of spirits spread 
badspirito. through the rest of the creation. 

The Asuras are the kindred of the gods, disinherited and cast 
into darkness, but long struggling against their rivals ; and bearing 
a strong resemblance to the Titans of the Grecian mythology. 

The Deityas are another species of demon, strong enough to 
have mustered armies and carried on war with the gods.^ 

The Rdkshasas are also gigantic and malignant beings; and 

^ Ward's HindooSy vol. iii. p. 28, etc. * vol. xvi. p. 20. 

^ Sir W. Jones, Asiatic Reuardia, vol. ® See in particular the legend of J»- 

i. p. 241. landhara, Kennedy's Researches, p. 45d. 
^ Professor Wilson, Asiatic Researches^ 
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the Pis&chas are of the same nature, though perhaps inferior in 
pi^wer. Bh^tas are evil spirits of the lowest order, correspond- 
in{T to our ghosts and other goblins of the nursery ; but in India 
believed in by all ranks and ages. 

A most extensive body of divinities is still to be noticed; 
although they are not individually acknowledged ex- Local gocu. 
cept in con'Bned districts, and although the legality of their 
worship is sometimes denied by the Bramins. These are the 
village gods, of which each village adores two or three, as its 
especial guardians; but sometimes as its dreaded persecutors 
and tormentors. They. bear some resemblance to the penates 
or lares of the Romans ; and, like them, they are sometimes the 
recognised gods of the whole nation (either in their generally 
received 'characters, or in local incarnations) ; but much oftener 
tbey are the spirits of deceased persons, who have attracted the 
notice of the neighbourhood. They have seldom temples or 
images, but are worshipped under the form of a heap of earth. 

It is possible that some of them may be ancient gods of the 
Sudras, who have survived the establishment of the Bramin 
religion.'^ 

Such is the outline of the religion of the Hindis. To give a 
conception of its details, it would be necessary to relate General oha- 
some of the innumerable legends of which their mytho- SSSi reS* 
logy is composed, — the churning of the ocean by the *^''"' 
gods and asuras, for the purpose of procuring the nectar of 
immortality, and the subsequent stratagem by which the gods 
defraaded their coadjutors of the prize obtained ; the descent of 
the Ganges from heaven on the invocation of a saint ; its falling 
with violence on the head of Siva, wandering for years amidst 
his matted locks, and tumbling at last in a mighty stream upon 
the earth with all its train of fishes, snakes, turtles, and croco- 
diles; the production of Gan^sa, without a father, by the intense 
wishes of Ddvi; his temporary slaughter by Siva, who cut off 
his head and afterwards replaced it with that of an elephant, 
the first that came to hand in the emergency ; — such narratives, 
with the quarrels of the gods, their occasional loves and jea- 
lousies; their wars with men and demons; their defeats, flights. 
Mid captivity; their penances and austerities for the accom- 
phshment of their wishes ; their speaking weapons ; the nume- 

* Dr. Hamilton Buchanan paid much violent deaths; often of Bramins who had 
attention to this subject in his survey of killed themselves to resist or revenge an 
certain districts in Bengal and Beh&r. injury. — ^MSS. at the India House, pub- 
He found the village gods were generally lished in part by Mr. Montgomery Mar- 
spirits of men of the place who had died tin. 
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rous forms they have assumed, and the delusions with which 
they have deceived the senses of those whom they wished to 
injure ; — ^all this would be necessary to show fully the religious 
opinions of India; but would occupy a space for which the 
value of the matter would be a very inadequate compensation. 

It may be sufficient to observe, that the general character of 
these legends is extravagance and incongruity. The Greek 
gods were formed like men, with greatly increased powers and 
&culties, and acted as men would do if so circumstanced ; but 
with a dignity and energy suited to their nearer approach to 
perfection. The Hindti gods, on the other hand, tiiough endued 
with human passions, have always something monstrous in their 
appearance, and wild and capricious in their conduct They 
are of various colours — ^red, yellow, and blue ; some have twelve 
heads, and most have four hands. They are often enraged 
without a cause, and reconciled without a motive. The same 
deity is sometimes powerful enough to destroy his enemies with 
a glance, or to subdue them with a wish ; and at other times is 
obliged to assemble numerous armies to accomplish his purpose, 
and is very near fitiling after all.*' 

The powers of the three great gods are coequal and unlimited ; 
yet are exercised with so little harmony, that in one of their 
disputes Siva cuts off one of Brahmd's heads.^ Neither is there 
any regular subordination of the other gods to the three, or to 
each other. Indra, who is called the King of Heaven, and has 
been compared to Jupiter, has no authority over any of the rest. 
These and more incongruities arise, in part, from the desire of 
different sects to extol their favourite deity.; but as the PurtLnas 
are all of authority, it is impossible to separate legends founded 
on those writings from the general belief of aU classes. With 
all this there is something in the gigantic scale of the Hind6 
gods, the original character of their sentiments and actions, and 
the peculiar forms in which they are clothed, and splendour 
with which they are surrounded, that does not fail to make an 
impression on the imagination. 

The most singular anomaly in the "Hindti religion is the power 
of sacrifices and religious austerities. Through them a religious 
ascetic can inflict the severest calamities, even on a deity, by 
his curse ; and the most wicked and most impious of mankind 
may acquire such an ascendancy over the gods as to render them 

^ Story of Siva and Jalandhara, Km- Wilson, Anaiic lUBearcha, toL zyL p. 4> 
nedy'$ Re9earcha, p. 456. note. 

" Kennedy's MeaMrch^ p. 295; and 
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the passive insiruments of his ambition, and even to force them 
to submit their heavens and themselves to his sovereignty. 
Indra, on being cursed by a Bramin, was hurled from his own 
heaven, and compelled to animate the body of a cat.^ Even 
Yama^ the terrible judge of the dead, is said, in a legend, to 
have been cursed for an act done in that capacity, and obliged 
to undergo a transmigration into the person of a slave.** 

The danger of all the gods from the sacrifices of one king has 
appeared in the fifth incarnation of Vishnu; another king 
actually conquered the three worlds, and forced the gods, except 
the three chief ones, to fly, and to conceal themselves under the 
shapes of different animals ; '^ while a third went still further, 
and compelled the gods to worship him.'' 

These are a few out of numerous instances of a similar nature ; 
all, doubtless, invented to show the virtue of ritual observances, 
and thus increase liie consequence and profits of the Bramins. 
Bat these are rather the t^raditions of former days, than the 
opinions by which men are now actuated in relation to the 
Divinity. The same objects which were formerly to be extorted 
by sacrifices and austerities are now to be won by faith. The 
followers of this new prindide look with scarcely disguised con- 
tempt on the V^das, and all the devotional exercises there 
enjoined. As no religion ever entirely discards morality, t^ey 
still inculcate purity of life, and innocence, if not virtue ; but the 
9de e^dtrUial is dependence on the particular god of the sect of 
the individual teacher. Implicit faith and reliance on him makes 
up for all deficiencies in other respects ; while no attention to 
the forms of religion, or to the rules of morality, are of the 
slightest avail without this all-important sentiment. This sys- 
tem is explained and inculcated in the Bhagavad Gitd, which 
Mr. Colebrooke regards as the text-book of the school. 

It is an uncommon, though not exclusive feature in the Hin- 
di religion, that the gods enjoy only a limited existence : at the 
end of a cycle of prodigious duration, the universe ceases to 
exist ; the triad, and all the other gods lose their being ; and 
the Qreat First Cause of all remains alone in infinite space. 
After the lapse of ages, his power is again exerted; and. the 
whole creation, with all its human and divine inhabitants, rises 
once more into existence. 

One can hardly believe that so many rude and pueiile fables, 
as most of those above related, are not the relics of the earliest 

* Ward, ToL iii p. 81. " Ibid, p.' 58. " Kennedy's Ruean^ p. 868. 

■* Ward, yoL iii p. 76. 
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and most barbarous times; but even the sacred origin of the 
Christian religion did not prevent its being clouded, after the 
decay of learning, with superstitions proportionately as de- 
grading ; and we may therefore believe, with the best informed 
orientalists, that the Hindti system once existed in far greater 
purity, and has sunk into its present state along with the 
decline of all other branches of knowledge. 

In the above observations I have abstained from all reference 
to the religion of other countries. It is possible that anti- 
quarians may yet succeed in finding a connexion, in principles 
or in origin, between the mythology of India and that of Greece 
or of Egypt; but the external appearances are so different, that 
it would quite mislead the imagination to attempt to illustrate 
them by allusions to either of those superstitions.'^ 

It only remains to say a few words on the belief of the Hindiis 
Future state, relating to a future state. Their peculiar doctrine, as 
is well known, is transmigration ; but they believe that, between 
their different stages of existence, they will, according to their 
merits, enjoy thousands of years of happiness in some of the 
heavens already described, or suffer torments of similar duration 
in some of their still more numerous hells. Hope, however, 
seems to be denied to none : the most wicked man, after being 
purged of his crimes by ages of suffering and by repeated 
transmigrations, may ascend in the scale of being, until he 
may enter into heaven and even attain the highest reward of 
all the good, which is incorporation in the essence of God. 

Their descriptions of the future states of bliss and penance 
are spirited and poetical. The good, as soon as they leave the 
body, proceed to the abode of Yama, through delightful paths, 
under the shade of fragrant trees, among streams covered with 
the lotos. Showers of flowers fall on them as they pass ; and 
the air resounds with the hymns of the blessed, and the still 
more melodious strains of angels. The passage of the 
wicked is through dark and dismal paths; sometimes over 
burning sand, sometimes over stones that cut their feet at eveiy 
step : they travel naked, parched with thirst, covered with dirt 
and , blood, amidst showers of hot ashes and burning coals ; 
they are tenified with frequent and horrible apparitions, and 
fill the air with their shrieks and wailing." The hells to which 
they are ultimately doomed are conceived in the same spirit, 
and described with a mixture of sublimity and minuteness that 
ahnost recalls the " Inferno." 

■ [Cf. Professor Miiller's Lectures, second series, ix. x. xi — Ed.] 
•* Ward on the Hindoos, vol iii. p. 874. 
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These rewards and punishments are often well apportioned to 
the moral merits and demerits of the deceased : and they Moral oflrecto. 
n> doubt exercise considerable influence over the conduct of the 
li\-ing. But, on the other hand, the efficacy ascribed to faith, 
and to the observance of the forms of devotion, and the facility 
of expiating crimes by penances, are, unfortunately, prevail- 
ing characteristics of this religion, and have a strong tendency 
t) weaken its eflTect in supporting the principles of morality. 

Its indirect influence on its votaries is even more injurious 
than these defects. Its gross superstition debases and debili- 
tates the mind ; and its exclusive view to repose in this world, 
and absorption hereafter, destroys the great stimulants to virtue 
afforded by love of enterprise and of posthumous fame. Its 
usurpations over the provinces of law and science tend to keep 
knowledge fixed at the point to which it had attained at the 
time of the pretended revelation by the Divinity ; and its inter- 
ference in the minutise of private manners extirpates every 
habit and feeling of free agency, and reduces life to a mechani- 
cal routine. When individuals are left free, improvements 
take place as they are required; and a nation is entirely 
changed in the course of a few generations without an effort on 
the part of any of its members ; but when religion has interposed, 
it requires as much boldness to take the smallest step, as to 
pass over the innovations of a century at a stride ; and a man 
muist be equally prepared to renounce his faith and the com- 
munion of his friends, whether he merely makes a change in his 
diet, or embraces a whole body of doctrines, religious and poli- 
tical, at variance with those established among his countrymen. 

It is within its own limits that it has been least successful in 
opposing innovation. The original revelation, indeed, has not 
been questioned ; but different degrees of importance have been 
attached to particular parts of it, and diflbrent constructions put 
on the same passages ; and as there is neither a ruling council 
nor a single head to settle disputed points, and to enforce uni- 
formity in practice, various sects have sprung up, which differ 
from each other both in their tenets and their practice. 

There are three principal sects : ^ Saivas (followers of Siva), 
the Vaishnavas (followers of Vishnu), and the SAktas sect*, 
(followers of some one of the Saktis ; that is, the female asso* 
ciates or active powers of the members of the triad). 

* Almost the whole of the following from Professor Wilson's essays on that 
fUtetueats regarding the sects are taken tsvLb]ect, in Asiatic HesearckeSjYoh^TvLzYiL 
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Each of these sects branches into various subordinate ones, 
depending on the different characters under which its deity 
is worshipped, or on the peculiar religious and metaphysical ^ 
opinions which each has grafted on the parent stock. The 
S^ktas have three additional divisions of a more general cha- 
racter, depending on the particular goddesses whom they wor- 
ship. The followers of D^vi (the spouse of Siva), however, are 
out of all comparison more numerous than both the others put 
together. 

Besides the three great sects, there are small ones, which 
worship Siirya and Qan^a respectively; and others which, 
though preserving the form of Hindtiism, approach very near 
to pure deism. The Sikhs (who will be mentioned hereafter) 
have founded a sect involving such great innovations, that it 
may almost be regarded as a new religion. 

It must not be supposed that every HindA belongs to one or 
other of the above sects. They, on the contrary, are alone 
reckoned orthodox, who profess a comprehensive system op- 
posed to the exclusive worship of particular divinities, and who 
draw their ritual from the Yddas, Pur&nas, and other sacred 
books, rejecting the ceremonies derived from other sources. 
To this class the apparent mass of the Braminical order, at 
least, still belongs.** But probably, even among them, all but 
the more philosophic religionists have a bias to one or the other 
of the contending divinities ; and the same may be said more 
decidedly of all such of the lower casts as are not careless of 
everything beyond the requisite ritual observances. It has been 
remarked that incarnations of Vishnu are the principal objects 
of popular predilection. In all Bengal and Hindostan it is 
to those incarnations that the religious feelings of the people 
are directed ; and, though the temples and emblems of Siva are 
very conmion, the worshippers are few, and seem inspired 
with little veneration. 

Siva, it appears, has always been the patron God of the Bra- 
min class, but has never much excited the imaginations of the 
people.'^ Even where his sect ostensibly prevails, the great 
body of the inhabitants are much more attracted by the human 
feelings and interesting adventures of Rima and Crishna. The 
first of the two is the great object of devotion (with the regular 
orders at least) on the banks of the Jumna and the north-western 
part of the Ganges ; but Crishna prevails, in his turn, along the 

" ProfeBsor Wflflon, Asiatic Researches^ vol. xvi p. 2. 
" Ibid. yoL xvii p. 169. 
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lower course of the Ganges,^ and all the centre and west of 
Hindostan*^ Rdma, however, is everjrwhere revered ; and his 
name, twice repeated, is the ordinajy salutation among ail 
classes of Hindis. 

The Saivas^ in all places, form a considerable portion of the 
r^ular orders : among the people they are most numerous in the 
Mysore and Maratta countries. Further south, the Yaishnavas 
prevail ; but there the object of worship is Vishnu, not in his 
kaman form of lUma or Crishna, but in his abstract character, as 
preserver and ruler of the universe.** S&ktas, or votaries of the 
female divinity, are mixed with the rest ; but are most numerous 
in particular places. Three fourths of the population of Bengal 
worship goddesses, and most of them D<^vl.*^ 

In most of these instances the difference of sects, though often 
bitter, is not conspicuous. Europeans are seldom distinctly aware 
of their existence, unless they have learned it from the writings 
of Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Wilson, or Dr. Hamilton Buchanan. Even 
the painted marks on the forehead, by which each man's sect is 
shown, although the most singular peculiarity of the Hindii dress, 
have failed to convey the information' they are designed for, and 
have been taken for marks of the cast, not the sect, of the 
wearer. Persons desirous of joining a sect are admitted by a 
8ort of initiation, the chief part of which consists in whispering 
hy the guru (or religious instructor) of a short and secret form of 
words, which so fax corresponds to the communication of the 
gijatri at the initiation of a Bramin. 

The sects are of very different degrees of antiquity. 

The separate worship of the three great gods and their cor- 
responding goddesses is probably very ancient ; ^ but when the 
assertion of the supremacy of one or other began (in which the 
peculiarity of the present sects consists) is not so clear. It is 
probably much more modem than the mere separate worship of 
the great gods. 

It seems nearly certain that the sects founded on the worship 
of particular incarnations, as B&ma, Crishna, etc., are later than 
the beginning of the eighth century of the Christian era.^' 

" Professor Wilson, Atuitic JUteardut, points out a convincing proof of the early 

ToL xviL p. 62. worship of the spouse of Siva. A temple to 

" Tod*B RAjoBthdn. her, under her title of Comdri (from which 

* Buchanan MSS. at the India House. the neighbouring promontory, Cape Como- 

These may be either the strictly orthodox rin, derives its name), is mentioned in the 

Hiodiu^ or followers of Riminuj. " Periplus," attributed to Arrian, and pro- 

** Professor Wilson, Agiatie JUiearchu, bably written in the 2nd oentury of our era. 

ToL xviL p. 210, 221. *• They are not mentioned in a work 

^ Ibid. p. 218. The same gentleman written in the eleventh century, but pio- 
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The number of sects has, doubtless been increased by the disuse 
of the Vedas, the only source from which the Hindii religion could 
be obtained in purity. The use of those scriptures was confined 
to the three twice-born classes, of which two ai;e now regarded 
as extinct, and the remaining one is greatly fallen off from its ori- 
ginal duties. It may have been owing to these circumstances 
that the old ritual was disused, and a new one has since sprung 
up, suited to the changes which have arisen in religious opinion. 

It is embodied in a comparatively modern collection of hymns, 
prayers, and incantations, which, mixed with portions of the 
Vddas, furnishes now what may be called the Hindti service.** It 
is exhibited by Mr. Colebrooke, in three separate essays, in the 
fifth and seventh volumes of the Asiatic Researches,, 

The difference between the spirit of this ritual and that of 
which we catch occasional views in Menu is less than might have 
been expected. The long instructions for the forms of ablution, 
meditation on the g6yatri, etc., are consistent with the religion of 
the V^das, and might have existed in Menu's time, though he had 
no occasion to mention them. The objects of adoration are in a 
great measure the same, being deities of the elements and powers 
of nature. The mention of Crishna is, of course, an innovation ; 
but it occurs seldom. 

Among other new practices are meditations on Brahm^, Vishnu, 
and Sivi, in their corporeal form ; arid, above all, the frequent 
mention of Vishnu with the introduction of the text, " Thrice did 
Vishnu step," etc., a passage in the Vedas, which seems to imply an 
allusion to the fifth incarnation,** and, perhaps, owes the frequent 
introduction of it to the paucity of such acknowledgments. Mr. 
Colebrooke avowedly confines himself to the five sacraments 
which existed in Menu's time ; but there is a new sort of worship 
never alluded to in the Institutes, which now forms one of the 
principal duties of every Hind6. This is the worship of images, 
before whom many prostrations and other acts of adoration must 
daily be performed, accompanied with burning incense, offerings of 
flowers and fruits, and sometimes of dressed victuals. Many idols 
are also attired by their votaries, and decorated with jewels and 
other ornaments, and are treated in aU respects as if they were 
human beings. 

fessing to exhibit the tenets of ,the dif- « See page 99. [The Scholiast ex- 

ferentflecteatthetimeofSancaraAchdrya, plains these "three steps" of Vishnu as 

who lived in the eighth century. — Profes- referring to the sun at his rising, culmina- 

sorWilson,j4»o*ici?c»«M'cA«,vol.xvi.p.l4. tion, and setting, or to terrestrial fire, 

** Ward's Bindooi, vol. ii. p. 362. lightning, and the sun.— Ed.] 
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The Hindu ceremonies are numerous, but far from impressive ; 
and their liturgy, judging from the specimen afforded by Mr. 
Colebrooke, though not without a few fine passages, is in gene- 
ral tedious and insipid. Each man goes through his daily 
devotions alone, in his own bouse, or at any temple, stream, or 
pool, that suits him ; so that the want of interest in his ad- 
dresses to the divinity is not compensated by the effect of sym- 
pathy in others. Although the service (as it may be termed) 
is changed, the occasions for using it remain the same as those 
formerly enumerated from Menu. The same ceremonies must be 
performed troia conception to the grave'; and the same regular 
course of prayers, sacrifices, and oblations must be gone through 
every day. More liberty, however, is taken in shortening them 
than was recognised in Menu's code, however it might have been 
in the practice of his age. 

A strict Bramin, performing his full ceremonies, would still be 
occupied for not less than four hours in the day. But even a 
Bramin, if engaged in worldly affairs, may perform all his re- 
ligious duties within half an hour ; and a man of the lower classes 
contents himself by repeating the name of his patron deity while 
he bathes.** 

The increase of sects is both the cause and consequence of the 
ascendancy of the monastic orders. Each of these is in Aaoeiidancy 
general devoted to some particular divinity, and its im- tioorde«. 
portance is founded on the veneration in which its patron is held. 
They therefore inculcate faith in that divinity as the means of 
attaining aU wishes and covering all sins ; and, in addition to this, 
they claim for themselves through life an implicit submission from 
their followers, such as the Bramin religious instructor in Menu 
required from his pupil during his period of probation alone. To 
this is to be ascribed the encroachments which those orders have 
made on the spiritual authority of the Bramins, and the feelings 
of rivalry and hostility with which the two classes regard each 
other. 

The Bramins, on their part, have not failed to profit by the 
example of the Gosdyens, having taken on themselves the conduct 
of sects in the same manner as their rivals. Of the eighty-four 
Gums (or spiritual chiefs) of the sect of Bdmdnuja, for instance, 
seventy-nine are secular Bramins.*' 

The power of these heads of sects is one of the most remark- 
able innovations in the Hind6 system. Many of them in the 



*• Ward on the Hindoos. 

" Buchanan's Journey^ vol. i. p. 144 ; yol. ii. p. 74, 75. 
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south (especially those of regular orders) have large establish- 
ments, supported by grants of land and contributions from their 
flock. Their income is chiefly spent in charity, but they main- 
tain a good deal of state, especially on their circuits, where they 
are accompanied by elephants, flags, eta, like temporal dignitaries, 
are followed by crowds of disciples, and are received with honour 
by all princes whose countries they enter. Their function is, 
indeed, an important one, being no less than an inspection of the 
state of morals and cajst^ involving the duties and powers of a 
censor.^ 

Religion of the Bauddhaa and Jai/aas. 

There are two other religions, which, although distinct from 
that of the Hindis, appear to belong to the same stock, and which 
seem to have shared with it in the veneration of the people of 
India, before the introduction of an entirely foreign faith by the 
Mahometans. These are the religions of the Bauddhas (or wor- 
shippers of Buddha) and the Jains. 

They both resemble the Bramin doctrines in their character 
of quietism, in their tenderness of animal life, and in the belief 
of repeated transmigrations, of various heUs for the purification 
of the wicked, and heavens for the solace of the good. The 
great object of all three is, the ultimate attainment of a state 
of perfect apathy, which, in our eyes, seems little different from 
annihilation; and the means employed in all are, the practice 
of mortification and of abstraction from the cares and feelings of 
humanity. 

The differences from the Hindii belief are no less stiiking than 
the points of resemblance, and are most so in the religion of the 
Bauddhas. 

The most ancient of the Bauddha sects entirely denies the 

being of God ; and spme of those which admit the exist- 

dhu, ur ence of God refuse to acknowledc^e Him as the creator 

Buddhi«t«. 1 J.X1 • 

or ruler of the universe. 

Aocordting to the ancient atheistical sect, nothing exists but 
matter, which is ecemaJ. The power of organization is inherent 
in matter; and although the universe perishes from time to 
time, this quality restores it after a period, and carries it on 
towards new decay and regeneration, without the guidance of 
any external agent. 

The highest rank in the scale of existence is held by certain 

* Buchanan*! Journey, toL i p. 21, and other places. 
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beings called Baddhas, wbo have msed tbemselvee by their own 
actions and austerities, daring a long series of traaismigrations in 
this and former worlds, to the state of perfect inactivity and 
apathy, which is regarded as the great object of desire. 

Even this atheistical school includes intelligence and design 
among the properties inherent in every particle of matter ; and 
another sect^ endeavours to explain those qualities more intel- 
ligibly by uniting them in one, and, perhaps, combining them 
with consciousness, so as to give them a sort of personality ; but 
the being formed by this combination remains in a state of per- 
petual repose, his qualities operating on the other portions of 
matter without exertion or volition on his part. 

The next approach to theism, and generally included in that 
creed, is the opinion that there is a Supreme Being,^ eternal,' im- 
material, intelligent, and also endued with free-will and moral 
qualities ; but remaining, as in the last-mentioned system, in a 
state of perpetual repose. With one division of those who believe 
izi such a Divinity, he is the sole eternal and self-existing prin- 
ciple; but another division associates matter with him as a 
separate deity, and supposes a being formed by the union of the 
otiier two to be the real originator of the universe. 

But the action of the Divinity is not, in any theory, carried 
beyond producing by his will the emanation of five (or some say 
seven) Buddhas from his own essence ;^ and from these Buddhas 
proceed, in like manner, five (or seven) other beings called Bodhi- 
Batwas, each of whom, in his turn, is charged with the creation 
of a world. 

Bat so essential is quiescence to felicity and perfection, ac- 
cording to Buddhist notions, that even the Bodhisatwas are re- 
lieved as much as possible from the task of maintaining their 
own creations. Some speculators, probably, conceive that each 
constitutes the universe according to laws which enable it to 
maintain itself; others suppose inferior agents created for the 
porpose ; and, according to one doctrine, the Bodhisatwa of the 
existing world produced the well-known Hind6 triad, on whom 
he devolved his functions of creating, preserving, and destroying. 

There are difierent opinions regarding the Buddhas, who have 

* Tha PrijnikaB. ** [These are called the five dkydni 

•Called idi Buddha, or Bupreme in- Budd/uUy or Buddhaa of contemplation. 

teUigwioe. [Batfaer ''primordial Buddha." We exist in the period of the fourth 

TliisdoctrineofanidiBuddhaaeemato ^^^^ ^''^^^Z^ l^J^^' 

be no p«t of the original «y»tom of Bud- ^^'^^ *^ ^^'^ ^^^^ Amitibha.- 

^^dem, but to have arisen in Nepal. Bur- '^' -» 
Pon^Bwddftitwe Indim^ I p. 119.— Ed.] 
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risen to that rank by transmigrations.^ Some think with the 
atheistical school that they are separate productions of nature, 
like other men, and retain an independent existence after arriving 
at the much-desired state of rest; while the other sects allege 
that they are emanations &om the Supreme Being, through some 
of the other Buddhas or Bodhisatwas, and are ultimately re- 
warded by absorption into the divine essence. 

There have been many of these human Buddhas in this and 
former worlds ;" but the seven last are particularly noticed, and 
above all the last, whose name was G6tama or S£kya» who 
revealed the present religion, and established the rules of worship 
and morality ; and who, although long since passed into a higher 
state of existence, is considered as the religious head of the world, 
and Vill continue so until he has completed his allotted period of 
five thousand years. 

Beneath this class of Buddhas are an infinite number of dif- 
ferent degrees, apparently consisting of mere men who have made 
approaches towards the higher stages of perfection by the sanc- 
tity of their lives. 

Besides the chain of Buddhas, there are innumerable other 
celestial and terrestiial beings, some original, and others trans- 
ferred, unchanged, from the Hindii Pantheon.*' 

The Buddhists of different countries differ in many particulars 
from each other. Those of Nep^ seem most imbued with the 
Hindd superstitions, though even in C!hina the general character 
of the religion is clearly Indian. . 

The theistical sect seems to prevail in Nep&l,^ and the athe- 
istical to subsist in perfection in Ceylon.^ 

In China, M. Abel Remusat considers the atheistical to be the 
vulgar doctrine, and the theistical to be the esoteric.^ 

The Bauddhas differ in many other respects from the Bramins; 

*■ [These are called Mdnwki Buddhtu. Caonia de Eoros, Journal tf ike AnaHc 

— Ed.1 Society of OaleuUa ; thoae of M. JatnTille 

"Itb*. Hodgson (^no^ iZ«eareAe«, vol. and Major Mahoney in toL tu. of the 

xTi. p. 446) gives a list of 180 Buddhas of AntOicItetearcha; togetherwith IVofesMr 

the first order. Wilson's observations in his history of 

** The above account of the Bauddha Gashmlr (A9i4xtic Retemrehei, voL xvi.),and 

tenets is chiefly taken from the complete in his account of the Jains (voL xviL ) ; and 

and distinct view of that reUgion given bv likewise the answers of Bauddha priests in 

Mr. Hodgson, Asiatic JUiearchet, vol. zvi. Upham*s Sacred and ffidorical Booh of 

pp. 435-445; but I have also consulted his Cevlonf vol. iii. 
" ProofiB," &C., and his other papers in the ^ lir, Hodgson. 

TramacHoM of the JRoyal Atiatic Society of "^ See answers to questions in Upham, 

London, and in the Journal of the Asiatic vol. iii. I presume these answers may be 

Society of (hlcuUa; as well as those of M. depended on, whatever may be the case 



Abel Remusat, in the Journal des Savans with ^e historical writings in the same 

for A J). 1881 , and in the Nouveau Journal work. 

AsiaUqu€ for the same year ; those of M. •• Journal des Sawms for Nov. 1831. 
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they deny the authority of the Yddas and Purinas ; they have 
no cast ; even the priests are taken from all classes of the com- 
munity, and bear much greater resemblance to European monks 
than to any of the Hindii ministers of religion. They live, in 
monasterieSy wear a uniform yellow dress, go with their feet bare 
and their heads and beards shaved, and perform a constant 
sacoession of regular service at their chapel in a body, and, in 
their processions, their chaunting, their incense, and their can- 
dles, bear a strong resemblance to the ceremonies of the Catholic 
Chorch.'^ They have nothing of the freedom of the Hindii 
moDastic orders; they are strictly bound to celibacy, and re- 
nounce most of the pleasures of sense ;^ they eat together in one 
hall; deep sitting in a prescribed posture, and seem never 
allowed to leave the monastery, except once a-week, when they 
march in a body to bathe,^ and for part of every day, when they 
go to beg for the commimity, or rather to receive alms, for they 
are not permitted to ask for anything.^ The monks, however, 
only perform service in the temples attached to their own monas- 
teries, and to them the laity do not seem to be admitted, but pay 
their own devotions at other temples, out of the limits of the 
convents. 

Nunneries for women seem also, at one time, to have been 
general 

The Bauddha religionists carry their respect for animal life 
mnch further than the Bramins : their priests do not eat after 
noon, nor drink after dark, for fear of swallowing minute insects ; 
and they carry a brush on all occasions, with which they care- 
folly sweep every place before they sit down, lest they should 
inadvertently crush any living creature. Some even tie a thin 
cloth over their mouths to prevent their drawing in small insects 
with their breath.*^ They differ from the Bramins in their want 
of respect for fire, and in their veneration for relics of their, holy 
nten; a feeling unknown to the Hind^. Over these relics (a 
few hairs, a bone, or a tooth) they erect those solid cupolas, or 
hell-shaped monuments, which are often of stupendous size, and 
which are so great a characteristic of their religion. 

The Bnddhas are represented standing upright^ but more 

* Mr. Davis, TratuaeUont of the Royal * Captain Mahoney, Aaiatic Beuarches^ 
^fiatic Society, tqL ii p. 491-; Turner's vol. vii. p. 42; and Mr. Knox, Traruac- 
^i^. tUms of the Boyal Atiatic Society, voL ilL 

* Tixmmetioiu of the Royal Anatic p. 277. 

&«<y, voL iii p. 273. •* The laity eat animal food without 

* Mr. Davis, Tfxuuaetioru of the Royal restraint ; even the priests may eat it, if 
^*iatie Society, yoL ii p. 496 ; and Knox, no animal is killed on their account. 

Ibid ToL iii p. 277, 
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generally seated cross-legged, erect, but in an attitude of deep 
meditation, with a placid countenance, and always with curled 
hair. 

Besides the temples and monuments, in countries where the 
Bauddhas stiU subsist^ there are many magnificent remains of 
them in India. 

The most striking of these are cave temples, in the Peninsula 
Part of the wonderful excavations oiF E116ra are of this descrip- 
tion; but the finest is at C&rla^ between Piina and Bombay, 
wliich, from its great length and height, the colonnades which 
run along the sides like aisles, and the vaulted and ribbed roof, 
strongly recalls the idea of a Gothic church.*^ 

The Bauddhas have a very extensive body of literature* all on 
the Bramin model, and all originally from India.^ It is now 
preserved in the local dialects of various countries, in many of 
which the long-established art of printing has contributed much 
to the difiusion of books. 

Pdli, or the local dialect of Magadha (one of the ancient king- 
doms on the Ganges, in which Sdkya or G6tama flourished), seems 
to be the language generally used in the religious writings of ihe 
Bauddhas, although its claim to be their sacred language is dis- 
puted in favour of Sanscrit and of other local dialects springing 
from that root.** 

TheJaiDM "^^ Jains hold an intermediate place between the 
or jaim followers of Buddha and Brahml** 

They agree with the Bauddhas in denying the existence, or at 
least the activity and providence, of God ; in believing the eter- 
nity of matter j in the worship of deified saints ; in their scrupu- 
lous care of animal life, and all the precautions which it leads to ; 
in their having no hereditary priesthood ; in disclaiming the 
divine authority of the Yddas ; and in having ho sacrifices, and 
no respect for fire. 

They agree with the Bauddhas also in considering a state of 

** Phe diBtinciionB between the Baud- the Buddhiata, — ^that in Sansknt amoog 

dhas and HindilB are mostly from an eesay the Northern Buddhista, and current in 

by Mr. Erskine, Bombay Trantcictiontf Tibet, Nepal, Mongolia, Ghina^ and JapAO, 

vol. IL p. 503, &C. and that in Pali among the Soutbem, 

" Mr. Hodgson, Adatic Re»earche$, voL in Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam. The 

xvi. p. iS8 ; Dr. Buchanan, Ibid. vol. vi latter ib believed to be the more ancieD^ 

pp. 194, 225, and other places. [The sacred and the older portion is supposed to 

books are divided into three classes, the have been committed to writing ftbout 

Sdtras or discourses of Buddha, the vinaya B.c. 90. — Ed.] 

or ethics, and the abhidharma or meta- * The characteristioB of the Jaiitf, » 

physics. — Ed.] compared with the Bauddhas and Bi«- 

** [We have two different recursions mins, are mostly taken from Mr. Enkin^ 

of the tri-pitaka or sacred books of BonAay TramacHoM, vol iii p. 506. 
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impassive abstraction as supreme felicity, and in all the doctrines 
which they hold in common with the Hindus. 

They agree with the Hindis in other points ; such as division 
of casf. This exists in full force in the south and west of India ; 
and can only be said to be dormant in the north-east ; for, though 
the Jains there do not acknowledge the four classes of the Hindi&s, 
yet a Jain converted to the Hindti religion takes his place in one 
of the eastR ; from which he must all along have retained the 
proofs of his descent ; and the Jains themselves have numerous 
divisions of their own, the members of which are as strict in 
avoiding intermarriages and other intercourse as the four classes 
oftheHindAB.** 

Though they reject the scriptural character of the V^das, they 
allow them great authority in all points not at varis^ce with 
tiieir religion. The principal objections to them are drawn from 
the bloody sacrifices which they enjoin, and the loss of animal 
life which bumt-offerings are liable (though undesignedly) to 
occasion.*^ They admit the whole of the Hindti gods and worship 
some of them ; though they consider them as entirely subordinate 
to their own saints, who are therefore the proper objects of adora- 



Besides these points common to the Bramins or Bauddhas, they 
hold some opinions peculiar to themselves. The chief objects of 
their worship are a limited number of saints, who have raised 
thenQselves by austerities to a superiority over the gods, and who 
exactly resemble those of the Bauddhas in appearance and 
general character, but are entirely distinct frK>m them in their 
names and individual histories. They are called Tfrthankaras : 
there are twenty-four for the present age, but twenty-four also 
for the past, and twenty-four for the future.*® 

Those most worshipped are, in some places, Rishabha,** the first 
of tiie present Tirthankaras ; but every where P^Lrswan&th, and 
Mahivfra, the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of the number.^^ 
As all bat the two last bear a fabulous character in their dimen- 
sions and length of life, it has been conjectured, with great appear- 
ance of truth, that these two are the real founders of the religion. 

* De k Maine, Tranaaetiom of the called jlrAote, or "entitled to the homage 

JKoyo/ AiiaUe Society, toI. i. p. 413 ; Cole- of ^ods and men," and Jinaa, or " yictors 

brooke^ Ibid. p. 549; Buchanan, Ibid. over human passions and infirmity." From 

pp. 531, 582 ; Wilson, Asiatic JUaearcheSf the last title comes " Jaina." — Ed.] 

Tol. xviL p. 239. * Major de la Maine, TraneacHons of 

" Wilson, Anatie Jtesearehea, toL zvii the Royal Asiatic Societyy vol. L p. 424. 

p. 243. '® Professor Wilson, Astatic ResearckeSy 

^[TirthankairamesiiB "one who crosses vol. xvii. p. 248. 
tlie ocean of existence." They are also 
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All remain alike in the usual state of apathetic beatitude, and 
take no share in the government of the worli'^ 

Some changes are made by the Jains in the rank and circum- 
stances of the HindA gods. They give no preference to the 
greater gods of the Hindtis ; and they have increased the number 
of gods, and added to the absurdities of the system : thus they 
have sixty-four Indras, and twenty-two D^vis." 

They have no veneration for reHcs, and no monastic establish- 
ments. Their priests are called Jatis ;^' they are of all casts, and 
their dress^ though distinguishable from that of the Bramins, 
bears some resemblance to it. They wear very large, loose, white 
mantles, with their heads bare, and their hair and beard clipped ; 
and carry a black rod and a brush for sweeping away animals. 
They subsist by alms. They never bathe, perhaps in opposition 
to the incessant ablutions of the Bramins. 

The Jain temples are generally very large and handsome; often 
flat-roofed, and like private houses, with courts and colonnades; 
but sometimes resembling Hindii temples, and sometimes circular 
and surrounded by colossal statues of the Tirthankaras.^^ The 
walls are painted with their peculiar legends, mixed, perhaps, 
with those of the Hindtis. Besides images, they have marble 
altars, with the figures of saints in relief, and with impressions of 
the footsteps of holy men ; a memorial which they have in com- 
mon with the Bauddhas. 

By far the finest specimen of Jain temples of the Hindii form 
are the noble remains in white marble on the mountain of Abi, 
to the north of Ouzer&t. There are Jain caves also, on a great 
scale, at E116ra, Ndssik, and other places ; and there is, near 
Chinrdipatan, in the Mysore, a statue of one of the Tirthankaras, 
cut out of a rock, which has been guessed at different heights, 
from 54 to 70 feet. 

The Jains have a considerable body of learning, resemblbg 
that of the Bramins, but far surpassing even the extravagance of 
the Braminical chronology and geography ; increasing to hundreds 

'' Professor Wilson, Asiatic Besearehet, Srdyakaa. Thev are sometimes ooDected 

vol. zvii. p. 270. in mcUhSf called by them pamUag, and eTen 

" Major de la Maine, Transactions of when abroad in the world they acknow- 

the Royal Asiatic Society, vol i. p. 422. ledge a sort of obedience to the head of 

" [* * The Jains are divided into religious the posdla of which they were once mem- 

and lay orders, Yatis and SrtLvakas. The bers." — Wilson, Asiatic Rtseartkts^ xvii- 

reader in a Jain temple is a Yati ; but the — £d.] 

miniBtrant priest, the attendant on the ^* There is a magnifioent one of this 

images, the receiver of offerings, and con- description near Ahmedtfbdd, built under 

ductor of all usual ceremonies, is a Brah- ground, and said to have been designed for 

man. The Yatis lead a religious life, concealed worship during the persecutioD 

subsisting on the alms supplied by the by the Hind^. 
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of millions what was already sufficiently absurd at millions. Their 
sacred language is !Migadhf or P&ll 

A question has arisen, which of the three religions comptfatiTa 
above described was first established in India. SSJ^u-*^ 

It resolves itself into a discussion of the claims ot^^^^ 
those of Buddha and Brahma.'* Admitting the common B«hmi. 
origm of the two systems, which the similarity of the funda- 
mental tenets would appear to prove, the weight of the argu- 
ments adduced appears to lean to the side of the Bramins ; 
and an additional reason may perhaps be drawn from the im- 
probability that the Bauddha system could ever have been an 
original ona 

A man as yet unacquainted with religious feelings would 
imbibe his first notions of a God firom the perception of powers 
superior to his own. Even if the idea of a quiescent Divinity 
could enter his mind, he would have no motive to adore it, but 
would rather endeavour to propitiate the sun on which he de- 
pended for warmth, or the heavens, which terrified him with 
their thunders. StiU less would he commence by the worship 
of sunts; for sanctity is only conformity to religious notions 
akeady established ; and a religion must have obtained a strong 
hold on a people before they would be disposed to deify their 
fellows for a strict adherence to its injunctions ; espedally if 
they neither supposed them to govern tiie world, nor to mediate 
with its ruler. 

The Hindii religion presents a more natural course. It rose 
from the worship of the powers of nature to theism, and then 
declined into scepticism with the learned, and man worship with 
the vulgar. 

The doctrines of the S^nkhya school of philosophers seem re- 
flected in the atheism of the Bauddha;^* while the hero worship 
of the common Hindtis, and their extravagant veneration for 
i^li^ous ascetics^ are much akin to the deification of saints among 

^ The argamenti on both sides are gration des Br&hmanes. Ge qu'il veut 

mnmed up with great eleamess and im- atteindre, c'est la d^vranoe ou I'aflBran- 

ptttiality by Mr. Enkine, in the Bombay chiasement de Vesprit^ ainsi que le youlait 

^nthtaetunUf vol. iiL pp. 495 — 608. Even tout le monde dans I'lnde. Mais il n'af- 

the Bommary is too long to be inserted in franchit pas Tesprit comme faiaaient les 

tbia place. S&nkhyas en le d^tachant pour jamais de 

" [" La doctrine de QAkya se place en la Nature, ni oonune faisaient les Br&h- 

oppodtion au Brfthmanisme, comme une manes en le replongeant au sein du Brahma 

morale eaos Dieu et comme un ath^isme ^temel et absolu ; il an^antit les oondi- 

auu Nature. Ce qu'il nie, c*eet le Dieu tions de son existence relative en la pr^ 

^temel des BrAhmanes, et la Nature dter- dpitant dans le vide, c*eei-k-dire, selon 

1^^ des SAnkhjas ; ce qu'il admet, c'eet toute apparenoe, en I'aneantissement." — 

la multiplicity et Tindiyidualit^ dee ftmes Bumou^ Buddhitme Ind,, i. 521.— Ed.] 
Immaines, des SAnkhyas, et la transmi* 
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the Buddhas. We are led, therefore, to suppose the Bramin faith 
to have originated in early times, and that of Buddha to have 
branched off from it at a period when its orthodox tenets had 
reached their highest perfection, if not shown a tendency to 
decline. 

The historical information regarding these religions tends to 
the same conclusion. The Y^as are supposed to have been 
arranged in their present form about the fourteenth century 
before Christ, and the religion they teach must have made con- 
siderable previous progress ; while scarcely one even of its most 
zealous advocates has claimed for that of Buddha a higher anti- 
quity than the tenth or eleventh century before Christ, and the 
best authenticated accounts limit it to the sixth. 

All the nations professing the religion of Buddha concur in 
referring its origin to India.^^ They unite in representing the 
founder to have been S^kya Muni or GKStama, a native of Capila- 
vastu, north of G6rakptlr. By one account he was a Cdiatriya, 
and by others the son of a king. Even the Hind&s confirm tliis 
account, making him a Cshatriya, and son to a king of the solar 
race. They are not so well agreed about the date of his appear- 
ance. The Indians and the people of Ava, Siam, and Ceylon, fix 
it near the middle of the sixth century before Christ,^ an epoch 
which is borne out by various particulars in the list of kings of 
Magadha. 

The Cashmirians, on the other hand, place S^ya 1332 years 
before Christ ; the Chinese, Mongols, and Japanese about 1000 ; 
and of thirteen Tibedan authors referred to in the same Oriental 
Magaame, four give an average of 2,959 ; and nine of 835 ;^ 
while the great religious work of Tibet, by asserting that the 
general council^ held by As6ca was 110 years after Buddha's 

" For the Chineee, see De Quignes, Ava (given in Prinoep's Umful Tatin^ 

Mimoirti de VAeadtmie dei InKripHom, p. 182) ; eee also Us^fid TaMUj pp. 77, 

vol. zL p. 187, &c. ; Abel Rennuat^ /<mr- 78. 

nal de$ Savans for November, 1881 ; and " See their various dates in the Oriental 

the summary in the Nouveau Journal JfK^osmc^voLiv.pp. 106, 107; and Wilson, 

AncUiqtt€j vol. vu. pp. 289, 240 ; and like- Asiatic JUtearchet, voL zv. p. 92. 

wise the Essay in the next month, p. 241. " [Three general councils play an im- 

For the Mongols, see M. Klaproth, Noth portant part in Buddhist legend. The 

veau Jaunud Aiiatique, voL vii, especially Buddhists of Tibet and Ceylon agree in 

p. 182, and the following pages. For fixing the first as held immediately after 

Ceylon, see Tumour's MaidwansOf with Buddha's death ; but they differ as to the 

wmdi the Scriptures of Ava and Siam others. The Tibetans fix the second 110 

are identical. (Introduction, p. zxx.) 7^^" afterwards in the reign of Ak>ka» 

For Tibeti see M. Csoma de Koros, Jour' king of P&taliputra ; and the third more 

not of the A iiatie Society qf Calcutta, vol. than 400 years after Buddha's death, under 

L pb 1. Kanishka (the Kanerki of the coins). The 

** See Tumour's Mahdwaneo ; Ghrono- Ceylonese fix the second under lUUsokA 

logical Table from Crawford's Bnibatey to 100 years after Buddha, and the third 
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death," brings down that event to less than 400 years before 
Christ, as As6ca will be shown, on incontestable evidence, to 
have Kved less than 300 years before our era.*^ 

One Chinese author also differs from the rest, fixing 688 years 
before Christ;®* and the Chinese and Japanese tables, which 
make the period of Sikya's eminence 999 years before Christ, say 
that it occurred during the reign of Ajdta Satru, whose place in 
the list of Magadha kings shows him to have lived in the sixth 
centuiy before Christ 

These discrepancies are too numerous to be removed by the 
supposition that they refer to an earlier and a later Buddha ; and 
that expedient is aJso precluded by the identity of the name, 
S&kya^ and of every circumstance in the lives of the persons to 
whom such different dates are assigned. We must, therefore, 
either pronounce the Indian Bauddhas to be ignorant of the date 
of a religion which arose among themselves, and at the same time 
must derange the best established part of the Hindti chronology ; 
or admit that an error must have occurred in Cashmfr or Tibet> 
through which places it crept into the more eastern countries' 
when they received the religion of Buddha many years after the 
death of its founder. As the latter seems by much the most 
probable explanation, we may safely fix the death of Buddha 
about 550 B.c.** 

The Indian origin of the Bauddhas would appear, independently 
cf direct evidence, from the facts that their theology, mythology, 
philosophy, geography, chronology, etc., are almost entirely of the 
Hmdt family ; and all the terms used in those sciences are San- 
Bcrit. Even Buddha (intelligence), and Adi Buddha (supreme 
intelligence), are well-known Sanscrit words.^ 

We have no precise information regarding the early progress of 
this religion. It was triumphant in Hindostan in the reign of 
^a6ca^ about the middle of the third century before Christ.^ It 
was introduced by his missionaries into Ceylon in the end of the 
same century.*^ 

It probably spread at an early period into Tartary and Tibet, 
bat was not introduced into China until AJ>. 65, when it was 

jnder the great iioka 235 yeara after » [Buddha means " wise," and Adi 

Boddha.— Ed.] Buddha " the primordial wise or Buddha." 

"* Journal cf^AnaHe Society of Col- ^Ed.] 
«*^ voL i p. 6. " See Tumour's Mahdrpanao, and trans- 

^ See Book iii Cfa. liL lations of contemporary inscriptions in 

" De Quignes, Mimovre$ de VAeadimde the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Cal- 

«» JfiKriptioM, vol. xl. p. 195. cuUa for February, 1888. 

** [Prof. Has Miiiler prefers 477 B.O. " In 807 b.c. Tumour's MoMwaneo, 

^Jfitt, Ancient Samk, JaL, p. 298. — £d.] Introduction, p. zziz., and other places. 
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brought direct from India^ and was not fully established till 
A.D. 310.»8 

The progress of its decline in its original seat is recorded by a 
Chinese traveller, who visited India on a religious expedition in 
the first years of the fifth century after Christ.^ He found Bud- 
dhism flourishing in the tract between China and India^ bat 
declining in the Panjdb, and languishing in the last stage of 
decay in the countries on the Ganges and Jumna. Capila, the 
birthplace of Buddha, was ruined and deserted, — " a wilderness 
untenanted by man." His religion was in full vigour in Ceylon, 
but had not yet been introduced into Java, which island was 
visited by the pilgrim on his return by sea to China. 

The religion of Buddha afterwards recovered its importaace in 
.some parts of India. Its adherents were refuted, persecuted, and 
probably chased from the Deckan, by Sancara Achiliya, in the 
eighth or ninth century, if not by Cum^urila at an earlier period ; 
but they appear to have possessed sovereignty in Hindostan in 
the eighth century, and even to have been the prevailing sect at 
Ben^es as late as the eleventh century,^ and in the north of 
Guzerdt as late as the twelfth century of our era.*^ 

They do not now exist in the plains of India, but their religion 
is the established one in Ceylon, and in some of the mountainoas 
countries to the north-east of the provinces on the Ganges. 
Buddhism is also the faith of the Burman Empire, of Tibet, of 
Siam, and all the countries between India and China. It is very- 
general in the latter country, and extends over a great part of 
Chinese and Russian Tartary; so that it has been said, with 
apparent truth, to be professed by a greater portion of the human 
race than any other religion. 

The Jains appear to have originated in the sixth or seventh 
century of our era ; to have become conspicuous in the eighth or 
ninth century ; got to the highest prosperity in the eleventh, and 
declined after the twelfth.*' Their principal seats seem to have 
been in the southern parts of the peninsula, and in Guzer&t and 
at the west of Hindostan, They seem never to have had much 
success in the provinces on the Gangea 

They appear to have undergone several persecutions by the 
Bramins, in the south of India, at least*' 

* De Guignes, Mimoirea de VAocuUnUe Additional Appendix. — Ea] 
dea Irucriptums, vol. zl. pp. 251, 252 ; and ^ Professor Wilson, Anatie Retear^tt, 

Hiatoim de$ Suna, vol. l part ii pp. 235, vol. zviL p. 282. 



236. ** Mr. Erskine, Bambaif Tranaaetvy^ 

^ Journal of the Royal Ana/tic Society ^ vol iii. p. 533,with Major Kennedy's note. 

No. IX. p. 108, &c, particularly p. 139. ** Prof. Wilson, AtAatic Remawdiay'^d. 

[On these Chinese Buddhist trav^ers, see xvii. p. 288. *" Buchanan, vcd. i p^ 8^- 
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The Jams are still very numerous, especially in Quzer&t, the 
IUjp6t country, and Canara; they are generally an opulent and 
mercantile class; many of them are bankers, and possess a large 
proportion of the commercial wealth of India" 



CHAPTER V. 

PRESENT STATE OF PHILOSOPHY.^ 

The subject of philosophy is not one upon which Menu professes 
to treat. It is, however, incidentaUy mentioned in his first 
chapter, and it has occupied too great a portion of the attention 
of the Hindiis of later days to be omitted in any account of their 
genius and character. 

The first chapter of the Institutes is evidentiy an exposition of 
the belief of the coi^piler, and (imlike the laws, which have been 
inuned in various ages) probably represents the state of opinion 
as it stood in his time. 

The topics on which it treats — the nature of Gbd and the soul, 
the creation, and other subjects, physical and metaphysical — are 
too slightiy touched on to show whether any of the present 
schools of philosophy were then in their present form ; but the 
minute points alluded to as already known, and the use of the 
terms still employed, as if quite intelligible to its readers, prove 
that the discussions which have given rise to their different sys- 
tems were already perfectly familiar to the Hindt^ 

The present state of the science will be best shown, a^cS^ 
by inquiring into the tenets of those schools. 

There are six ancient schools of philosophy recognised among 
the Hindtis. Some of these are avowedly inconsistent with the 
religious doctrines of the Bramins ; and others, though perfectiy 
orthodox, advance opinions not stated in the Yddas. 

These schools are enumerated in the following order by Mr» 
Colebrooke.' 

^ Tod's HdjaHAdn, vol. I p. 518 ; Pro- Refutation of HinM PkUosophy, by Pun- 

fesaor Wflflon, Anatie ReMcarchet, vol. xrii. dit Nehemiah Nflkanth Sdatii Gk>re, ori- 

p. 294. See also Buchanan's Jowme^f ginallj written in Hindti, and translated 

VOL iii pp. 19, 76-84, 181, 410. by Dr. HaU (Calcutta, 1862). These 

' [The subject of Hindii philosophy is works (as well as Dr. Bal}antyne's trans- 
br too wide to be treated in a single chap- lations) contain an immense amount of 
ter. The reader who desires to study information on this most interesting sub- 
it further is referred to two works pub- ject I have only added a few notes to 
liehed in India bytwo Christian Brahmans explain the text — Ed.] 
--DifJagueMonbindiiPhUotofhyyhjihid ^ TramacUom of the Royal AsiaHo 
fier. K. K. Banerjea (Calcutta, 1860), and Society, vol. i. p. 19. 
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1. The prior Mlminsfi, founded by Jaimani. 

2. The latter Mlm&nsd, or Vddinta, attributed to Vyisa, 

3. The Nyiya, or logical school of G6tama. 

4. The Vaisdshika, or atomic school of Oanida. 
6. The Sdnkhya, or atheistical school of Capila. 
6. The Yoga, or theistical school of Patanjali. 

These two last schools agree in many points, and are included 
in the common name of S&nkhya. 

This division does not give a complete idea of the present state 
of philosophy. The prior Mimdnai, which teaches the art of 
reasoning with the express view of aiding the interpretation of 
the V^das, is, so far, only a school of criticism ; and its object, 
being to ascertain the duties enjoined in those scriptures, is purely 
religious, and gives it no claim to a place among the schools of 
philosophy.' On the other hand, the remaining schools have 
branched into various subdivisions, each of which is entitled to 
be considered as a separate school, and to form an addition to the 
original number. It would be foreign to my object to enter on 
all the distinctions between those philosophical systems. An 
outline of the two most contrasted of the six principal schools, 
with a slight notice of the rest, will be sufficient to give an idea 
of the progress made by the nation in this department of science. 
The two schools selected for this summary examination are the 
Siinkhya and V^dfinta.* The first maintains the eternity of 
matter, and its principal branch denies the being of God. The 
other school derives all things from Qod, and one sect denies the 
reality of matter. 

All the Indian systems, atheistical as well as theistical, agree 
in their object, which is, to teach the means of obtaining beati- 
tude, or, in othet words, exemption from metempsychosis, and 
deliverance from aU corporeal encumbrances.^ 

' [The prior ISAminai, however, in the the ceremonial or exoteric part of the V^ 

oourse of its critioal investigationB, die- while the "latter" or vUara Mim^bui 

cuBsea yarious philoeophical doctrines. It treated of the hi^er or esoteric portion 

appears to have been originally atheistical, contained in the Upanishads. But there 

the saoifioes and other ceremonies which are many reasons for beheying that the 

it BO zealoudy upholds being said to pro- so-called " Prior" school was much earlier 

duoe their fruit by an inherent law or &te. than the VMdnta. -^Bd.] 

One of its most curious speculations is the * [For an elaborate account of eadi see 

doctrine of an eternal sound underlying JtrfutaHon of BindiA PkUotopky, aectioiia 

all temporary sounds ; this is by some L iii. — Ed.] 

identified with Brahma. The grammarians * [Thus the Nytfya Aphorisms open with 

have naturally adopted this doctrine, to the following: " misery, successive births, 

give dignity to their favourite study. The activity, def ect» ignorance ; when any one 

title f^a or " prior " seems to have no of these is removed, all that precede it go 

reference to priority of time, but to have with it ; and then ensues final emandpa- 

been given, because Jaimini's school con« tion." From ignorance comes " defect,*' 

fined their attention to the JTarma Kdnda, vis. that we desire or hate or are stupidly 
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Sdnkhya School, Atheistical and Theiatical 

This school is divided, as has been mentioned, into two 
hranches, that of CapUa^ which -is atheistical, and that Purpose of 
of Patanjali, acknowledging God ; but both agree in ^^''^"^ 
the following opinions :* — 

DeUverance can only be gained by true and perfect knowledge.^ 

This knowledge consists in discriminating the principles, per- 
ceptible and imperceptible, of the material world from the sensitive 
and cognitive principle, which is the immaterial soul.^ 

True knowledge is attained by three kinds of evidence^ 
perception, inference^ and affirmation (or testi- Meuuof 

The principles of which a knowledge is thus derived 
are twenty-five in number,^® viz. : Prinwpiea. 

1. Nature, the root or plastic origin of all ; the universal ma- 
terial cause. It is eternal matter ; undiscrete, destitute of parts ; 
productive, but not produced; the equilibrium of the three quaUties. 

2. Intelligence ; the first production of nature, increate,^^ pro- 
lific; being itself productive of other principles. 

3. Consciousness, which proceeds from intelligence, and the 
peculiar function of which is the sense of self-existence, the 
beUefthat"Iam." 

4 to 8. From consciousness spring five particles, rudiments, 
or atoms, productive of the five elementa^^ 
9 to 19. From consciousness also spring eleven organs of 

bdifferant ; from " defect *' arues " ac- Vais^shikas add inference (anumdna) ; the 

tivity/' vis. that we seek or avoid or are S^khyas testimony (iabda) ; the Naiyd- 

•tapldly i^»athetic; and from this mis- yikas (tfpaiiMina or analogy ; the Vedi&ntina 

taken'^aetiTity "arises merit or demerit, further add presumption {arthdpcMi), 

which necesaitatee our passing into some which corresponds to our disjunctive hy- 

new birth after deathyto receive the reward pothetical syllogism, and non-perception 

or punishment of our deeds. Thus all the or negative proof (anupalabcUU). Besides 

weuy round of conscious existence springs these proofs of the six orthodox schools, 

trom "ignorance," as its root ; and it is other sections increase the number to nine 

the aim of the Hmdii jijndad to eradicate by adding equivalence {gambhava)^ fallible 

this fatal seed. — Ed.] testimony {aitihya), and gesture {chesh^fd), 

* Mr. Colebrooke, TrantaeticM qf the —Ed.] 

Boyal AmaHe Society, vol L p. SI. '* Ibid. pp. 29-31. 

' Ibid. p. 26. " The contradiction between the. two 

* lUd. p. 27. [Nature is imperceptible first terms might be explained by sup- 
(onyaita), those numbered 2-24 are per- posing that int^ligenoe, though depending 
oeptible (vyoibta) to higher beings, if not on nature for its existence, is co-etemid 
to man. — ^Ed.] with the principle from which it is derived. 

* Ibid. p. 28. [The various kinds of *' Rather, rudiments of the perceptions 
proofs or sources of knowledge {praandna), by which the elements are made known to 
as admitted in the different s<£ools, form the mind; as sound, the rudiment of ether; 
ao interesting part of Hindti philosophy, touch, of air ; smell, of earth, &c. [le. 
Thus the (^ibr^kas or materialists admit form of fire and taste of water]. — ^Wilson^s 
only Bense-peraeption (^rolyaktka) ; the Sdnkhya Cdrikd, pp. 17, 119. 
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sense and action. Ten are external; five instruments of the 
senses (the eye^ ear^ etc.), and five instruments of action (the 
voice, the hands, the feet, etc.). The eleventh organ is internal, 
and is mind, which is equally^ an organ of sense and of 
action. 

20 to 24. The five elements are derived from the five par- 
ticles above mentioned (4 to 8). They are ether, air, fire, water> 
and earth. 

25. The last principle is soul, which is neither produced nor 
productive. It is multitudinous, individual, sensitive, unalter- 
able, immaterial. 

It is for the contemplation of nature, and for abstraction from 
ooDstitation it> that the union between the soul and nature takes 
SjjJSSa**^ place. By that union creation, consisting in the de- 
^^^^ velopment of intellect, and the rest of the principles, 
is effected.^ The soul's wish is frtdtion, or liberation. For 
either purpgse it is invested with a subtile person, composed of 
intellect, consciousness, mind, the organs of sense and action, 
and the five principles of the elements. This person is uncon- 
fined, free from all hinderance, affected by sentiments; but inca- 
pable of enjoyment, until invested with a grosser fitime, composed 
of the elements ; which is the body, and is perishable. 

The subtile person is more durable, and accompanies the soul 
in its transmigration&^^ The corporeal creation, consisting of 
souls invested with gross bodies, comprises fourteen orders of 
beings; eight above, and five inferior to man. The superior 
orders are composed of the gods and other spirits recognised 
by the Hindtis ; the inferior^ of animals, plants, and inoi^ganic 
substances.^* 

Besides the grosser corporeal creation, and the subtile or per- 
inteii6etiui ^oual (all belonging to the material world), the S&n- 
creation. khya distinguishes an intellectual creation, consisting 
of the affections of the intellect, its sentiments and faculties. 

These are enumerated in four classes, as obstructing, disabling, 
contenting, or perfecting the understanding.^* 

*' [It is this peculiar idea of individual '^ Mr. Colebrooke, Tramaetioiu o/ the 

creation which gives to the S^inkhya an Jloy<U AtiaUc Society, yoL l p. 32. 



apparent resemblanoetoBerkeley'stheoiy. ^ Ibid. p. 88. 
Each soul creates its own world, — ^the ma- *' The catalogue is very extensive ; for, 
terial universe, however, has an existence though the principal heads are stated at 
other than that which it poBsesses from fifty, there appear to be nmnerous sub- 
its connection with any particular soul, divisions. 

inasmuch as Hiranyagarbha, the personi- The following may serve as a specimen, 

fied sum of existence, may be said to unify selected from that given by Kr.Colebrooke, 

in his ideal creation the separate sub* which is itself very much' condensed : 

creations of all inferior beings. — Ed.] 1. ObstructioiiB of the intellect 
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The Sdnkhya, like all the Indian schools, pays much attention 
to three essential qualities or modifications of nature. These 
are, 1. goodness; 2. passion; 3. darkness. They appear to affect 
all beings, animate and inanimate.^ Through goodneaa, for instance, 
fire ascends, and virtue and happiness are produced in man; 
it is jXMsion which causes tempests in the air, and vice among 
mankind; darkness gives their downward tendency to earth and 
water, and in man produces stolidity as well as sorrow. 

Eight modes appertaining to intellect are derived from these 
qualities; on the one hand, virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and 
power; and on the other, sin, error, incontinency, and power- 
leflsness. Each of these is subdivided: power, for instance, is 
eightfold. 

The opinions which have above been enumerated, as mere 
d<^a8 of the S&nkhya philosophers, are demonstrated and ex- 
plained at great length in their works. Mr. Colebrooke gives 
some specimens of their arguments and discussions; the fault 
of which, as is usual in such cases, seems to be a disposition to 
nm into over-refinement." 

In endeavouring to find out the scope of the S&nkhya system, 
which is somewhat obscured by the artificial form in General 
which it is presented by its inventors, we are led at s£k^* 
firat to think that this school, though, atheistical, and, ^*~*'^*°**- 
in the main, material, does not differ very widely from that 
which derives all things from spirit. From nature comes intel- 
ligence; from intelligence, consciousness; from consciousness, 
the senses and the subtile principles of the elements ; from 
these principles, the grosser elements themselves. From the 
order of this procession it would appear that, although matter 
be eternal, its forms are derived from spirit, and have no exist- 
ence independent of perception. 

But this is not the real doctrine of the school. It is a pro^ 
perty inherent in nature to put forth those principles in their 
order; and a property in soul to use them as the means of 
obtaining a knowledge of nature; but these operations, though 
coinciding in their object, are independent in their origin. Nature 
and the whole multitude of individual souls are eternal ; and 

ttnv, eoooeit^ paadon, hatred, fear. These deliverance or beatitude. 

y Beverally ezplamed, and comprise 4. Perfecting the intellect is of eight 

■zty-two sabdiTiaions. sorts ; three consist in ways of preventing 

2. DisabilitieB are of twenty-eight sorts, evil, and the remaining five are reasoning, 
Viang from defect or injury of organs, &C. oral instruction, study, amicable inter- 

3. Content, or acquiescence, involves course, and purity, internal and external, 
nmedhrisions; all appear to relate to total " Ifr. Colebrooke, Trantaetioru of ^ 
or partial omiaBton of exertion, to procure HoycU Asiatic Society, vol i. pp. 83-87. 
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though each soul is united with intellect and the otiier productions 
of nature, it exercises no control over their developmeni Its 
union, indeed, is. not with the general intellect, which is the first 
production of nature, but with an individual intellect derived 
from that primary production.^ 

At birth, each soul is invested with a subtile body,^ which 
again is clad in a grosser body. The connection between soul 
and matter being thus established, tiie organs communicate the 
s/dnsations occasioned by external nature : mind combines them : 
consciousness gives them a reference to the individual : intellect 
draws inferences, and attains to knowledge not within the reach 
of the senses :^ soul staads by as a spectator, and not an actor ; 
perceiving all, but aflfected loj nothing; as a mirror which re- 
ceives all images, without itself undergoing any change.^^ When 
the soul has completely seen and understood nature, its task is 
performed : it is released, and the connection between nature and 
that individual soul is dissolved. Nature (to use an illustration 
from the text-book) exhibite herself like an actress : she desists 
when she has been perfectly seen ; and the soul attains to the 
great object of liberation. 

Thus it appears that the soul takes no part in the operations 
of nature, and is necessary to none of them : sensation, con- 
sciousness, reasoning, judgment, would all go on equally if it 
were away.^ Again : it is for the purpose of the liberation of 
the soul that all these operations are performed: yet the soul 
was free at first, and remains unchanged at the end. The 
whole phenomena of mind and matter have therefore been 
without a purpose. In each view, the soul is entirely super- 

'* [Ereiy indiiridual soul has from from the yfllagerB and pay them to the 

eternity been continually in oonnection governor of the district; as the local 

with Nature, and repeated creations have governor pays the amoimt to the minister, 

resulted from this connection. Nature is and the minister receives it for the use 

said to be enlightened by its proximity to of the king ; so mind, having received 

Soul, and Soul by its proximity becomes a ideas from the external organs, transfers 

witness of Nature, as a colourless crystal them to individuality, and tUs ddivers 

becomes red by proximity to a red rose. — them to intellect, which is the general 

Eo.] superintendent, and takes charge of them 

** Mr. Colebrooke, Tranaadumi of the for the use of the sovereign, SooL"— 

Jtoyal AtUUic Society ^ vol. i. p. 40. Wilson's Sdnkhya Kdr.^ pp. 107, 117. 

» Ibid. pp. 81, 88. [The general out- " Mr. Colebrooke, Tranaadiona of iki 

line of the aeries of functions involved Boyol AnaUc Society, vol. L p. 42. 

in an act of perception is illustrated in " [In the Sdnkhya system, " cognition " 

two ways by the native writers : " Thus means two quite distinct things, via., the 

the ear hears the twang of a bowstring; apprehension of objects, which is tiann- 

mind reflects that this must be for the toiy and belongs to intellect, &c., and the 

flight of an arrow ; individuality says, it eternal cognition, which belongs to the 

is aimed at me ; and intellect determines soul and has no relation to any objectL 

that I must run away.*' And again : " As See J^tUUmal H^futaUon, p. 64.«-£d.] 
the headmen of a village collect the taxes 
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fluoas; and we are tempted to surmise that its existence and 
liberation have been admitted, in terms, by Capila, as the gods 
were by Epicurus, to avoid shocking the prejudices of his 
cooniaymen by a direct denial of their religion. 

The tenets hitherto explained are common to both schools; but 
CapiK admitting, as has been seen, the separate exis- separate doc- 
ience of souls, and allowing that intellect is employed atheistical 
in the evolution of matter, which answers to creation, branohw. 
denies that there is any Supreme Being, either material or 
spiritual, by whose volition the universe was produced.^' 

Patanjali, on the other hand, asserts that, distinct from other 
souls, there is a soul or spirit unaffected by the ills with which 
the others are beset; unconcerned with good or bad deeds or 
their consequences, and with fanciea or passing thoughts ; 
omniscient, infinite, unlimited by time. This being is Qod, the 
Supreme Ruler.** 

The practice of the two sects takes its colour from these 
peculiar opinions. The object of all knowledge with both is 
liberation from matter; and it is by contemplation that the 
great work is to be accomplished. 

To this the theistical sects add devotion ; and the subjects of 
their meditation are suggested by this sentiment. While the 
followers of the other sect are occupied in abstruse reasonings on 
the nature of mind and matter, the deistical Sdnkhya spends 
his time in devotional exercises, or gives himself up to mental 
abstraction. The mystical and fanatical spirit thus engendered 
appears in other shapes, and has influenced this branch of the 
Sinkhya in a manner which has ultimately tended to degrade its 
character. 

The work of Patanjali, which ia the text-book of the theistical 
sect, contains full directions for bodily and mental exercises, 
consistiDg of intensely profound meditation on certain topics, 
accompanied by suppression of the breath, and restraint of the 
senses,' while steadily maintaining prescribed positions. By 
such exercises, the adept acquires the knowledge of everything 
past and future, hidden or remote : he divines the thoughts of 
others, gains the stten^h of an elephant, the courage of a lion, 
and the swiftness of the wind ; flies in air, floats in water ; 
dives into the earth ; 'Contemplates all worlds at a glance, and 
indulges in the enjoyment of a power that scarcely knows any 
bounds, 

" TranMoeUons oftkeRoudl AnaUe SocUty, vol. L p. 37. 
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To the attainment of these miraculous &culties, some ascetics 
divert the efforts which ought to be confined to the acquisition of 
beatitude; and others have had recourse to imposture for the 
power to surprise their admirers with wonders which they pos- 
sessed no other means of exhibiting. 

The first description of these aspirants to supemataral powers 
Tbgia. are still found among the monastic orders, and the 

second among the lowest classes of the same body ; both are 
called Y6gi, — ^a name assigned to the original sect, fix)m a word 
meaning " abstracted meditation." ** 

Veddnta, or VUara Mimdnad School. 

The foundation of this school is ascribed to Vy&a, the supposed 
compiler of the V^das, who lived about 1400 B.C. ; and it does not 
seem improbable that the author of that compilation, whoever he 
was, should have written a treatise on the scope and essential 
doctrines of the compositions which he had brought together: but 
Mr. Colebrooke is of opinion that, in its present form, the school is 
more modem than any of the other five, and even than the Jains 
and Bauddhas; and that the work in which its system is first 
explained could not, therefore, have been written earlier *• than 
the sixth century before Christ. 

Though the system of this school is supported by arguments 
drawn from reason, it professes to be foimded on the authority of 
the V^das, and appeals for proofe to texts from those scriptures. 
It has given rise to an enormous mass of treatises, with commen- 
taries, and conmientaries on commentaries, almost all written 
during the last nine centuries. From a selection of these exposi- 
tions, Mr. Colebrooke has formed his account of the school ; but 
owing to the controversial matter introduced, as well as to the 
appeals to texts instead of to human reason, it is more confused 
and obscure than the system of the other schools. 

Its principal doctrines are, that " God is the omniscient and 
God ihe sole Omnipotent cause of the existence, continuance, and dis* 
*^^"*«^^ solution of the universe. Creation is an act of his will; 
he is both the efficient and the material cause of the world.** 

" The above account of the Sdnkhya valuable commentary by Profeasor Wilson, 

school IB chiefly taken from Mr. Cole- A more general view of the SiCnkhya doc* 

brooke, Transactions of the Royal Asiatic trines has also appeared in the Oaford 

Society f yo\, i. pp. 19-48. A translation Xec^izm of the last author, ppi 49, 54. I 

of the textrbook of the f oUowere of Capil% have endeavoured to profit by those pub- 

(the atheistic sect), originally prepared by lications in correcting my first account 
Mr. Colebrooke, has appeared since it waa * Mr. Colebrooke, Traiisactions of ike 

first written, accompanied by a translation Boyal Asiatic Society^ voL u. pp. 8, 4, 
of a gloss from the ISanscrit, and a very 
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At the consummation of all things, all are resolved into him. 
He is the ''sole existent " and the " universal soid." ^ 

Individual souls are portions of his substance : from him they 
issue like sparks from a flame, and to him they return. 

The soul (as a portion of the Divinity) is ''infinite, immortal 
intelligent, sentient, true." 

It is capable of activity, though its natural state is repose. 

It is made to act by the Supreme Being, but in conformity 
to its previous resolutions ; and those again have been pro- 
duced by a chain of causes extending backward apparently to 
infinity.* 

The soul is encased in body as in a sheath, or rather a succes- 
sion of sheaths. In the first, the intellect is .associated with the 
five senses ; in the second, the mind is added ; in the third, the 
oivans of sense and the vital faculties. These three constitute 
the subtile body, which accompanies the soul through aU its 
transmigrations. 

The fourth sheath is the gross body.^ 

The states of the soul in reference to the body are these : — 
When awake, it is active, and has to do with a reaJ and practical 
creation : in dreams, there is an illusive and unreal creation : in 
profound sleep, it is enfolded, but not blended, in the Divine 
essence : on death, it has quitted the corporeal frame.^ It then 
goes to the moon, is clothed in an aqueous body, falls in rain, is 
absorbed by some vegetable, and thence through nourishment 
into an animal embryo." 

After finishing its transmigrations, the number of which 
depends on its deeds, it receives liberation. 

Liberation is of three sorts: one incorporeal and complete, 
when the soul is absorbed in Brahmd; another imperfect, when it 
only reaches the abode of Brahm£ ; and a third £Ebr short of the 
others, by which, while yet in Kfe, it acquires many of the 
powers of the Divinity, and its faculties are transcendent for 
^Djoyment, but not for action. These two last are attainable by 
sacrifice and devout meditation in prescribed modes. 

The discussions of this school extend to the questions of free 
^, divine grace, efficacy of works, of faith, and many others of 
the most abstracted nature. 

Faith is not mentioned in their early works, and is a tenet of 
the branch of the V^d^nta school which follows the Bhagavad 

" Tnsntaoicnu of ike Royal AiimHc " Ibid. p. 22. ■• Ibid. p. 87. 

«arty, ToL ii. p. 84. » Ibid. p. 85. " Ibid. p. 26. 
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GItA. The most regular of the school, however, maintain the 
doctrine of divine grace, and restrict free will, as has heen shown, 
by an infinite succession of influencing motives, extending back 
through the various worlds in the past eternity of the universe. 

It is obvious that this school differs entirely fix>m that first 
mentioned, in denying the eternity of matter, and ascribing the 
existence of the universe to the energy and volition of God. 
But its original teachers, or their European interpreters, appear 
to disagree as to the manner in which that existence is pro- 
duced. One party maintains that Qod created matter out of 
his own essence, and wUl resume it into his essence at the con- 
summation of all things ; and that from matter thus produced, 
he formed the world, and lefb it to make its own impressions 
on the soul of man. The other party says that God did not 
create matter, nor does matter exist ; but that he did, and con- 
tinually does, produce directly on the soul a series of impressions 
such as the other party supposes to be produced by the material 
world. One party says that all that exists arises fit>m God ; 
the other, that nothing does exist except Gtod, This last 
appears to be the prevailing doctrine among the- modem Y^ddntis, 
though probably not of the founders and early followers of the 
school.** 

Both parties agree in supposing the impression produced on the 
mind to be regular and systematic, so that the ideal sect reasons 
about cause and effect exactly in the same manner as those who 
believe in the reality of the apparent world. 

Both allow volition to God, and do not conceive that there is 
anything in the nature of matter, or in his own relations, to 
fetter his will 

Both agree in asserting that the soul was originally part of 
God, and is again to return to him; but neither explains how the 
separation is effected ; the idealists, in particular, fail entirely in 
explaining how God can delude a part of himself into a belief 
of its own separate existence, and of its being acted on by an 
external world, when, in factj it is an integral part of the only 
existing being."' 

" [The modem school of the Ved^ta ^stem, see National B^fuiaUon^ Bectioo 

is that founded by &uikara Ach^^Ta. It ^ — Ed.] 

rirfidly maintains adwaUa, Le., that no- " On the question regarding the ideal 

thing leally exists except Brahma ; all o^ material existence of the world (besides 

else— matter, souls, even Wara or the Mr.Colebrooke'spaperinthe2VBiMiM«w«# 

personal Divine Being— is the product of of tU Royal Atiatie Sodety, vol. iL pp. 8S, 

Ignorance, and as unreal as the snake 3^)> "^ that of Colonel Kennedy, in vol 

which the mistaken traveller fancies in a "t- P* ^1^> with the remarks of Sir Graves 

rope. For a thorough examination of this Haughton. 
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Logical Schools. 

Logic is a fftvonrite study of the Bramins, and an infinity of 
volumes have been produced by them on this subject. Some of 
them have been by eminent authors, and various schools have 
sprung up in consequence; all, however, are supposed to ori- 
ginate in those of G6tama and Candda. The first of these has 
attended to the metaphysics of logic ; the second, to physics, or 
to sensible objects. Though these schools differ in some particu- 
lars, they generally agree on the points treated on by both, and 
may be considered as parts of one system, each supplying the 
other s deficiencies. 

The school thus formed has been compared to that of Aristotle.^^ 

It resembles it in its attention to classification, Poinuof 
method, and arrangement, and it fiimishes a rude form to Aii>toue. 
of the syllogism, consisting of five propositions, two of which are 
obviously superfluous." 

In the logic of Canada's school there is also an enumeration of 
what is translated '' predicaments " (paddrtka), which are six : — 
substance, quality, action, community, particularity, and aggrega- 
tion or intimate relation:" some add a seventh, privation. The 
three first are among the predicaments of Aristotle, the others 
are not, and seven of Aristotle's are omitted.'^ 

The subjects treated of in the two Hindi systems are naturally 

** Mr. Colebrooke, Traruactums of the vaded smoke, therefore it has fire." It is 

Social AntUic iSoeietyy toI. i. p. 19 ; Edki- this notion of vydpH or pervasion which 

^ryk Retiew for July, 1884, p. 368. forms the peculiarity of the Hind6 syUo- 

^ Afl^ 1. The hill is fiery (the proposi- gism ; and though of course it amounts to 

tion) ; the same thing as our Western distribution 

2. For it smokes (the reason) ; and uniyersality, it expresses it in an 

8. What smokes is fiery, as a culi- original way. In truth, the true interest 

nary hearth (the example) ; of the Nydya lies not in its result, but 

4. Acooidingly, the hiU is smok- rather in the fact that it is the only logical 

ing (the application) ; system in the world not derived &om 

5. Therefore, it is fiery (the con- Aristotle. ~£d.] 

duflion). "* [Community is our genus or species, 

The ffindtts had also the regular syllo- and is considered to be eternal ; particu- 

&an, which seems a very natural step larity {viieaha, whence the name of the 

irom the above ; but as it was at a later system) is the eternal individual essence of 

(«riod, the improvement nUffht have been ether, time, space, soul, and mind (which 

U>nuwed from the Greeks. [Dr. Ballan- last is considered as atomic), and of the 

tvne has pointed out that this is the rhe- several atoms of earth, water, fire, and air. 

t^rical, as opposed to the strictly logical. Intimate relation (or tamavdya) is the 

Fvllogigin, or as the Hindtis express it, it relation which exists between a whole and 

u the inference for the sake of another, its parts, — a genus or species and its 

not for one's self. See Prof. Max Miiller's individuals, — an action or quality and its 

Appendix on Indian logic, subjoined to subject, — and particularity and the eter- 

the Law of Thought, by the Archbishop nal substances mentioned above. — Ed.] 
"f Tork. But the usual form of a Hind^ " Viz. passion, relation, quantity, when, 

^; ilogiism u rather composed of two pro- where, situation, and habit. 
po^dtiuDs, "The mountain has fire-per- 
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often the same as those of Aristotle, — ^the senses, the elements, 
the soul and its different faculties, time, space, etc.; but many 
that are of the first importance in Aristotle's system are omitted 
by the Hindiis and vice verad. The definitions of the subjects 
often differ, and the general arrangement is entirely dissimilar. 

One of the most remarkable coincidences is that aU the Hindu 
schools constantly join to the five senses a sixth internal sense 
(which they call mind), which connects the other five, and answers 
exactly to the common, or internal, sense of Aristotle. 

The arrangement of 06tama's school is much more complete 
General Bud comprehcnsive than that of Can^a, and some 
aoooiding to spccimeus of it may serve to give an idea of the minute- 
■ofaooL ness to which their classification is attempted to be 
carried. 

The first distribution of subjects is into sixteen heads or 
HendBor topics."^ I Can disoovcr no principle on which it is 
^^^ made, except that it comprises the instruments, modes, 
and some of the subjects, of disputation. It is as follows : — 

1. Proof. 2. lliat which is to be known and proven. 
3. Doubt. 4. Motive. 6. Instance. 6. Demonstrated truth. 
7. Member of a regular argument or syllogism. 8. Reasoning 
by reduction to absurdity. 9. Determination or ascertain- 
ment. 10. Thesis or disquisition. 11. Controversy. 12. Ob- 
jection. 13. Fallacious reason. 14. Perversion. 15. Futility. 
16. Confutation. 

The subdivisions are more natural and systematic, 
lit Head— Proof (or cvidencc) is of four kinds ; perception, in- 
^^' ference, comparison,* and affirmation (or testimony). 

Inference is again subdivided into antecedent, which discovers 
an effect from its cause ; consequent, which deduces a cause from 
its effect ; and analogous.^ 

Objects of proof are twelve in number: — 1. Soul. 2. Body, 
snd Heed^ 3- The orgaus of sensation. 4. The objects of sense. 
gSS!"ito 6. InteUect. 6. Mind. 7. Activity. 8. Fault 9. Trans- 
-ubdiviuon.. migration. 10. Fruit of deeds. 11. Pain, or physical 
evil. 12. Liberation. 

1. The first object of proof is soul; and a fall exposition 
1. souL is given of its nature and faculties, and of the proofs 

* [ThesQ are the sixteen paddrthas or gavaous from hearing that it is like a 
cat^^oriee of the Nyiva, m opposed to cow. — Ed.] 



the seyen of the VaiWiika ; these latter, * [This is where the general ia inf envd 

however, are generally accepted by most from the special, as ag. it is substance 

modern Naiydyika writers.— Ed.] because it is earth ; or where the subject 

• [i.e. where a man recognises a bos is inferred from its qualities. — Ed.] 
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of ita existence. It has fourteen qualities : — ^number, quantity, 
severalty, conjunction, disjunction, intellect, pain, pleasure, desire 
aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and the faculty of imagination 

2. The second object of proof is body ; which is stall more fully 
discussed and analyzed; not without some mixture of 2. Body, 
what belongs more properly to physical science. 

3. Next follow the organs of sense, which are said not to spring 
from consciousness, as is advanced by the S&nkhyas. orguaot 
school ; but which are conjoined with the sixth internal ''®™** 
sense, as in that school ; while the five organs of action (which 
make up the eleven brought together by the S^nkhya) are not 
separately recognised here. 

4. The next of the subdivisions of the second head consists of 
the objectB of sense, among which are the terms which 4^ objootBof 
form the predicaments of Canada, "^°^ 

The first of these is substance, and is divided into nine sorts : 
—earth, water, lights air, ether, time, place, soul, mind. The 
qualities of each of these substances are fully examined ; after 
which the author passes on to the second predicament, quality. 
There are twenty-four qualities. Sixteen are qualities of body; 
namely» — colour, savour, odour, feel, number,, quantity, indivi- 
duality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, 
fluidity, viscidity, and sound : and eight of soul ; namely, — ^pain, 
desire, aversi(m, volition^ virtue, vice, and faculty. Every one of 
these is examined at great length ; and, sometimes, as well as by 
the Qiecian schools,^ 

The remaining five predicaments are then defined, which com- 
pletes the ohgects of sense. Each of the six remaining objects of 
proof is then examined in the same manner, which exhausts the 
second head or topic. 

The third head or topic, doubt, is then taken in hand, and so 
on to the end of the sixteenth ; but enough has already ^^ Bead-- 
been said to show the method of proceeding, and much ^^^ 
detail would be required to afibrd any information beyond that. 

The disGUSBiCMi of the above topics involves many opinions, both 
on physical and metaphysical subjects; thus the imma- MetaphyiiMa 
teriality, independent existence, and eternity of the soul ^^^^^ 

* Levity, for iiutanoe, k merely noticed culiar to soul are intelligenoe, pleasure, 

u tht atenoe of gravity ; while in Aria- pain, desire, aversion, volition, virtue, and 

totk it is held to be a separate principle, vice. Faculty comprises velocity, elas- 

Laviog a tendency to rise as gravity has to ticity, and mental impression, Le. it is the 

denend. Sound is said to be propagated self-reproductive power. It and some 

by undnlataott, wave alter wave proceeding of the fifteen qualities of material sub- 

{rom a oentrab [The ei^t qualities pe- stances are found also in soul.— £d.] 
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are asserted : God is considered as the supreme soul, the seat of 
eternal knowledge, the maker of all things, eta 

The school of Can&da^ or, as it is also called, the atomic school, 
supposes a transient world composed of aggregations of eternal 
Doctrine of atoms. It docs uot sccm settled whether their tern* 
^^'^ porary arrangement depends on their natural affinities, 
or on the creative power of God *^ 

It is impossible not to be struck with the identity of the topics 
discussed by the Hind6 philosophers with those which engaged 
the attention of the same class in ancient Greece, and with the 
similarity between the doctrines of schools subsisting in regions 
ReMmbianoe of the earth SO remote from each other. The first cause, 
the Greek the relation of mind to matter, creation, fate, and many 
eepedauy similar subjccts, are mixed by the Hindiis with ques- 
gora>. tions that have arisen in modem metaphysics, without 

having been known to the ancients. Their various doctrines of 
the eternity of matter, or its emanation from the Divinity ; of the 
separate existence of the Supreme Being, or his arising from the 
arrangements of nature ; the supposed derivation of all souls from 
God, and return to him ; the doctrine of atoms ; the successive 
revolutions of worlds ; have all likewise been^maintained by one 
or other of the Grecian schools.** These doctrines may, however, 
have occurred independently to speculative men in unconnected 
countries, and each single coincidence may perhaps have been 
accidental ; but when we find a whole system so similar to that 
of the Hindiis as the Pythagorean, — ^while the doctrines of both 
are so unlike the natural suggestions of human reason, — ^it 
requires no febith in the traditions of the eastern journeys of 
Pythagoras to be persuaded that the two schools have originated 
in a common source. 

• The end of all philosophy, according to Pythagoras, is to free 
the mind from encumbrances which hinder its progress towards 
perfection ; ^ to raise it above the dominion of the passions, and 
the influence of corporeal impressions, so as to assimilate it to the 
Divinity, and qualify it to join the gods.** The soul is a portion 
of the Divinity,*^ and returns after various transmigrations and 
successive intermediate states of purgation in the region of the 

*' Colebrooke, TranaaetioM of the Royal the merit or demerit of the souLi which 

Atiatxe Society y vol. L p. 105. For a full are to receive pleasure or pain from the 

account of the logical school, see Transac- resulting product of their union. — Eo.] 

tions of the Roycd Asiatic Society, vol. i ^ See Ward on the Hindoos, voL ii. 

p. 92 ; and Gladwin's Ayeen Acbery, vol. ii. p. 114. 

p. 885 ; also Ward on the Hindoos, vol. ii. " Enfield's History of PhUosopky, voL L 

p. 224. [The usual opinion is that the p. 382. 

contact of atoms arises from adriahta, Le. ** Ibid. p. 389. ^ Ibid. p. 393. 
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dead, to the eternal source fix)m which it first proceeded. The 
mind (Ov/ios:) is distinct from the soul (^pi;i/).** God is the 
universal soul diffused through aQ things, the first principle of 
the universe; invisible, incorruptible, only to be comprehended 
by the mind^^ Intermediate between God and mankind are a 
host of aerial beings, formed into classes, and exercising different 
influences on the affairs of the world.*® 

These are precisely the metaphysical doctrines of India ; and 
when to them we join the aversion of Pythagoras for animal food, 
and his prohibition of it unless when offered in sacrifices,*^ his 
injunctions to his disciples not to kill or hurt plants,*® the long 
probation of his disciples, and their mysterious initiation, it is 
difficult to conceive that so remarkable an agreement can be pro- 
duced by anything short of direct imitation. 

Further coincidenl^s might be mentioned, equally striking, 
though less important than those already adduced : such are the 
affinity between God and light, the arbitrary importance assigned 
to the sphere of the moon as the limit of earthly changes, etc. : 
and all derive additional importance from their dissimilarity to 
the opinions of aU the Grecian schools that subsisted in the time 
of Pythagoras." 

Some of the tenets of both schools are said to. have existed 
among the ancient Egyptians, and may be supposed to have been 
derived from that source both by I^thagoras and the Bramins. 
But our accounts of these doctrines in Egypt are only found in 
books written long after they had reached Greece through other 
channels. The only early authority is Herodotus, who lived 
after the philosophy of Pythagoras had been universally diffused. 
If^ however, these doctrines existed among the Egyptians, they 
were scattered opinions in the midst of an independent system ; 
and in Greece they are obviously adscititious, and not received in 
their int^rity by any other of the philosophers except by the 
Pythagoreans. In India, on the contrary, they are the main 
principles on which the religion of the people is founded, to 

" Enfield's Hittory 0/ Philotophy, vol. and note ; Rdm Mohan Roy's translation 

i p. 397. of the Vddas, p. 114 ; Colebrooke, Trans- 

" Ibid. p. 393. actions of the Royal Asiatic Society y vol. ii. 

* Ibid. p. 395. See also Stanley's BtS' p. 26, and other places. For PyUiagoras, 
Ufry 6f PhUoaopky. see Enfield, vol. i p. 394, and Stanley, 

* Enfield, toI. i. p. 377, and Stanley's p. 547 ; in both of which places he is said 
&W 0/ Philosophy, p. 520. to have learned his doctrine from the magi 

" Stanley, p. 520. or oriental philosophers. The opinions of 

^ See, for Uie Hindd notions on light, both the Hindtis and Pythagoras about 

^ various interpretations of, and com- the moon and aerial regions, are stated 

mentB on, the Giyatri, especially Sir W. by Mr. Colebrooke, in the Transactions of 

Juneg's Works f voL vL pp. 417, 421 ; Cole- the Boyal AsitUic Society tVol. i. p. 678 ; for 

hntAjd' A Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 400, those of Pythagoras, see Stanley, p. 551. 
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which all the schools of phUosophy refer, and on which every 
theory in physics and every maxim in morality depends. 

It is weU argued by Mr. Colebrooke, that the Indian philo- 
sophy resembles that of the earlier rather than of the later 
Greeks ; and that if the Hindtis had been capable of learning 
the first doctrines from a foreign nation, there was no reaaon 
why they should not in like manner have acquired a knowledge 
of the subsequent improvements. From which he infers that 
" the Hind^ were, in this instance, the teachers and not the 
learners." '2 

" TranmcttoM of the Royal AdaHc tion, together with the practice of biuTiiig 

Society f vol i p. 679. It may, perhaps^ be the dead instead of burning them, eeem to 

observed that the doctrines of Pythagoras refer to the rules of the monastic orders ; 

appear to belong to a period later than while the strictness regarding animal food 

Menu. The formation of a society living has also a resemblaaoe to the tsndency ol 

in common, and receiving common initia- later times. 
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BOOK III. 
STATE OF THE HINDlJS IN LATER TIMES, CONTINUED. 

Few of the subjects which follow ore noticed by Menu ; we can, 
therefore, no longer attempt to mark the changes effected since 
his time, but must endeavour fix)m other sources to trace the 
rise and describe the present state of each branch of inquiry as 
it occurs. 



CHAPTER I. 

ASTRONOKT AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 

The antiquity and the originality of the Indian astronomy form 
subjects of considerable interest.^ ^^^*^ 

The first point has been discussed by some of the agronomy, 
greatest astronomers in Europe, and is still unsettled. 

Cassini, Bailly, and Playfair, maintain that observations taken 
upwards of 3,000 years before Christ, are still extant, and prove a 
considerable degree of progress already made at that period. 

Several men, eminent for science (among whom are La Place 
and De Lambre), deny the authenticity of the observations, and, 
consequently, the validity of the conclusion. 

The argument is conducted entirely on astronomical principles 
and can only be decided by astronomers : as far as it can be 
understood by a person entirely imacquainted with mathematical 
science, it does not appear to authorize an award, to the extent 
that is claimed, in favour of the Hindis. 

All astronomers, however, admit the great antiquity of the 
Hindti observations ; and it seems indisputable, that the exact- 
ness of the mean motions that they have assigned to the sun and 
nioon could only have been attained by a comparison of modem 
observations with others made in remote antiquity.' Even Mr. 

' Much iaformatiaQ on these robjecta, ability and value. [The best works on 

^vt seoenliy with views unfaTOurable to Hind^ mathematics and astronomy are 

the Hindtii, is given in the illustrations, Colebrooke's Algebra and Bui^gess's traus- 

t7 different hands, annexed to Mr. Hugh lation of the SHrya SiddhdiUa,—ED.] 

H'lnay't Bittorical and Detcriptke Ac- ' See Pond's La Place System of the 

*«>* of BrUtsk India, a work of great W<nid, vol. ii. p. 262. 
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Bentley,the most strenuous opponent of the claims of the Hindus, 
pronounces in his latest work, that their division of the ecliptic 
into twenty-seven lunar mansions (which supposes much previous 
observation) was made 1,442 years before our era ; and, without 
relying upon his authority in this instance, we should be inclined 
to believe that the Indian observations could not have com- 
menced at a later period than the fifteenth century before Christ. 
This would be from one to two centuries before the Argonautic 
expedition and the first mention of astronomy in Greece. 

The astronomical rule relating to the calendar, which has been 
quoted from the V^as," is shown to have been drawn up in the 
fourteenth century before Christ ; and Par&sara, the first writer 
on astronomy of whose writings any portion remains, appears to 
have flourished about the same time.^ 

In our inquiries into the astronomy of the Indians, we derive 
no aid from their own early authors. The same system it« extent 
of priestcraft, which has exercised so pernicious an influence 
on the Hind6s in other respects, has cast a veil over their 
science. Astronomy having been made subservient to the ex- 
travagant chronology of the religionists, all the epochs which it 
ought to determine have been thrown into confusion and un- 
certainty ; no general view of their system has been given ; only 
such parts of science as are required for practical purpos&s are 
made known ; and even of them the original sources are carefully 
concealed, and the results communicated as revelations from the 
Divinity.* 

' In Appendix I. See also AtiaHe Me- vi. p. 581) ; and when he admitted them 

Marches, vol. viii. p. 489 ; vol. viL p. 282. aftenfrards (in his posthumouB work), he 

* Thifl appears hy his observation of the put a different interpretation on the ac- 
place of the Colures, first mentioned by Mr. count of the rising of Canopus, and pUoed 
Davis. {Asiatic ResearcheSy vol. iL p. 268. ) him, on that and other grounds, in the year 
Sir W. Jones, in consequence of some fur- 576 before Christ. (AbstFoct of Bentley'a 
ther information received from Mr. Davis, History, Ortento^ Magcuine, voL v. p. 245.) 
fixed Pardsara in the twelfth century before The attempt made by Sir W. Jones to fii 
Christ (1181 B.C. ); but Mr. Davis himself other dates, by means of the mythological 
afterwards explained (Asiatic Resea/rcheSy histories into which the name of PaitSsan 
vol. V. p. 288) that, from the most minute is introduced, does not appear Buoceasful 
consideration he could give the subject, the {Asiatic Researches, voL iL p. 399.) 
observation must have been made 1391 * Thus the iStirya SiddhdntOy the 
years before the Christian era. Another learned work of an astronomer of the fifth 
passage quoted from PanUara shows that or sixth century, is only known to the 
the heliacal rising of Canopus took place Hindf^ as a revelation from heaven, re- 
in his time at a period which agrees with ceived upwards of 2,164,900 years ago. 
the date assigned to him on other grounds. Their enigmatical manner of oommum* 
(Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, voL ix. eating their knowledge is as remarkable 
p. 356. &ee tiiBo Asiatic Researches, vol. Y. in the other sciences as in astronomy- 
p. 288, for the opinion of Mr. Davis.) Mr. Professor Playfair speaks thus of their 
Bentley, however, at one time suspected trigonometry : — " It has the appearance, 
. the whole of the works of Panisara to be like many other things in the science of 
modem forgeries {Asiatic Researches, vol. those eastern nations, of being drawn up 
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From this cause, the data from which their tables were com- 
puted are never quoted; and there is no record of a regular 
series of observations among them. 

K this system be an obstruction to our inquiries, it must 
have been much more so to the progress of science. The art of 
making observations was probably taught to few; still fewer 
would be disposed to employ an instrument which could not 
confirm, but might impair, the fisiith due to divine truths. They 
had none of the skill which would have been taught, nor of the 
emulation which would have be^n excited, by the labours of 
their predecessors ; and when the increasing errors of the re- 
vealed tables forced them at length on observations and cor- 
rections, so tax from expecting applause for their improvements, 
they were obliged, by the state of public opinion, to endeavour 
to make it appear that no alteration had been made.' 

In spite of these disadvantages, they appear to have made con- 
siderable advances in astronomy. As they have left no complete 
system which can be presented in a popular form, and compared 
with those of other nations, they must be judged of by mathema- 
ticians from the skill they have shown in treating the points on 
which they have touched. The opinions formed on this subject 
appear to be divided; but it seems to be generally admitted that 
great marks of imperfection are combined, in their astronomical 
writings, with proo& of very extraordinary proficiency. 

The progress made in other branches of mathematical know- 
ledge was still more remarkable than in astronomy. In the 

bjcKoe who waa more deeply vened in the dhdnta {Asiatic Jtetearches, vol. ii. p. 239) 

subject than may be at fint imagined, and shows strongly the embarrassment that was 

who knew more than he thought it necee- felt by those who tried to correct errors 

ary to oommonicate. It is probably a sanctioned by religions authority. In the 

compendium formed by some ancient adept same essay (p. 257) it appears that, 

m geometry for the use of others who although the rational system had been 

veremere practical calculators." Of their estabhahed from time immemorial, it was 

arithmetic the JBcUnburgh Review says still thought almost impious to oppose it 

(toL xxix. p. 147) : " All this is done in to the mythological one. A single writer, 

Terae. The question is usually propounded indeed, avows that the earth is self- 

with enigmatical conciseness ; the rule for balanced in infinite space, and cannot be 

the computation is given in terms some- supported by a succession of animals ; but 

what leas obscure ; but it is not till the the others display no such controversial 

example, which comes in the third place, spirit, and seem only anxious to show that 

bas been studied, that all ambiguity is ^eir own rational opinions were consistent 

amoved. No demonstration nor reason- with the previously established fables. In 

iog, either analytical or synthetical, is ihe Edinbw^h Review {yoLx, -p. ibV) \het^ 

■abjoined ; but, on examination, the rules is a forcible illustration of the effect of the 

are found not only to be exact, but to be system of religious fraud in retarding the 

nearly as simple as they can be made, progress of science ; and from this is 

even in the present state of analytical deduced a well-founded argument for the 

ioTestigation. The same observation is early period at which the first discoveries 

applied to their aigebnk Ibid. p. 151. must have been made. 
* The oommentator on the ^rya Sid- 
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"S6rya Siddhdnta," written, according to Mr. Bentley, in 
.A.D. 1091, at the latest, but generally assigned to the fifth or 
sixth century,^ is contained a system of trigonometry, which 
not only goes far beyond anything known to the Greeks, bnt 
involves theorems which were not discovered in Europe till the 
sixteenth century .* 

Their geometrical skill is shown, among other forms, by their 
Geometiy. demonstrations of various properties of triangles, espe- 
cially one which expresses the area in the terms of the three 
sides, and was unknown in Europe till published by Clavius (in 
the sixteenth century) ;• and by their knowledge of the propor- 
tion of the radius to the circumference of a circle, whidi tiiey 
express in a mode peculiar to themselves, by applying one mea- 
sure and one unit to the radius and circumference. This pro- 
portion, which is confirmed by the most approved labours of 
Europeans, was not known out of India, until modem times.^ 

The Hindiis are distinguished in arithmetic by the acknow- 
Arithmetio. ledgcd invention of the decimal notation ; and it seems 
to be the possession of this discovery which has given them so 
great an advantage over the Greeks in the science of numbers.^^ 

But it is in algebra that the Bramins appear to have most 
Algebra. cxcclled their contemporaries. Our accounts of their 
discoveries in that science are obtained from the works of 
Brahma Gupta (who lived in the sixth century), and Bbdscara 
Achirya (in the twelfth century),^ but both drew their materials 



' See Mr.Golebrooke {Asiatic ResearcheSy 
vol. ix. p. 329, note) for the poeition of the 
venial equinox when the SHrya SiddhdtUa 
was written, and Sir W. Jonee {Asiatic 
JUsearcfus, voL iL p. 892) for the period 
when the vernal equinox waa so situated. 
Mr. Colebrooke thinks it oontemporaiy 
with Brahma Gupta, whom he afterwards 
fixes about the end of the sixth century. 

* Such is that of Vieta, pointed out by 
Professor Playfair, in his question sent to 
the Asiatic Society {Asiatic MesearcheSf 
vol. iv. p. 162). Professor Playfair has 
published a memoir on the Hindti trigo- 
nometry {Transactions of tke Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, vol. iv.), which is referred 
to by Professor Wallace, with the follow- 
ing important observation of his own : — 
" However ancient, therefore, any book 
may be in which we meet with a system 
of trigonometry, we may be assured it 
was not written in the infancy of science. 
We nviy therefore conclude that geometry 
must have been known in India long be- 
fore the writing of the SHrya Siddkdnta" 
There is also a rule for the computation 



of the sines, involving a refinement first 
practised by Briggs, in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. {British Indkty 
vol. iii. p. 408, in the '* Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library,*') 

* Eainimrgh Review, vol. zzix. p. 1S8. 

*^ The ratio of the diameter to the cir- 
cumference is given in the Sikya Sid- 
dhdrUa, probably written in the fifth cen- 
tury {Asiatic Researches, voL ii p. 259), 
and even by Mr. Bentley's account, in the 
eleventh* The demonstrations alluded to 
in the preceding lines are generally by 
Brahma Gupta in the sixth century. 

" A writer in th^ Edinburgh Review 
(vol. xviii. p. 211), who discusses the sub- 
ject in a tone of great hostility to the 
Hindd pretensions, makes an observation 
which appears entitled to much considera- 
tion. He lays down the position, that 
decimal notation is not a Y&ry <^d inven- 
tion, and points out the improbability of 
its having escaped Pythagoras, if it had 
in his time been known in India. 

^ Mr. Bentley, in his last work, wishes 
to prove) by his usual mode of oomputa- 
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from Aiya Bhata, in whose time the science seems to have been 
at its height; and who, though not clearly traced further back 
than the fifth century, may, in Mr. Colebrooke's opinion, not 
improbably have lived nearly as early as Diophantus, the first 
Greek writer on algebra; that is, about A.D. 360." 

But, whichever may have been the more ancient, there is no 
qnestion of the superiority of the Hindiis over their rivals in the 
perfection to which they brought the science. Not only is Arya 
Bhata superior to Diophantus (as is shown by his knowledge of 
the resolution of equations involving several unknown quantities, 
and in a general method of resolving all indeterminate problems 
of at least the first degree),** but he and his successors press hard 
upon the discoveries of algebraists who lived ahnost in our own 
time. Nor is Atya Bhata the inventor of algebra among the 
Hindus; for there seems every reason to believe that the science 
^nw in his time in such a state, as it required the lapse of ages, 
and many repeated efforts of invention to produce.** It was 
in his time, indeed, or in the fifth century, at latest, that Indian 
science appears to have attained its highest perfection.** 



^ that Bh^beara wrote in the leign of 
Akber (a.d. 1566); but the date in the 
t^ IB mentioned in a Persian translation 
trf one of his works presented to that very 
«aperor hj the celebrated Feizi, whose 
ioquiries into Hindd science form the 
^ ctmgaeaouB port of the literature of 
^age. (See Book IX. Ch. in.) Bh^s- 
<5w is likewise quoted by many authors 
^*ow to Akber, whose autiienticity 
Jfr- Bentley is therefore obliged to deny. 

" [The date of Aryabhata's birth has 
keen fixed as AJ>. 476 hj Dr. Bhiu Ddji, 
j^^«n». R.A,S., new series, vol. i p. 406), 
^ a puBage in one of his works. In 
utt aune paper Brahma Oupta is proved 
^ have been bom in a.d. 698, and Bh^- 
iaa AchiJiya in A.D. 1114 ; the date of 
uedfiathof Vaf^Oia Mihiia is also fixed 
a« Aj). 587.— Ed.] 

* Edinburgh JUview, voL xxix. p. 142. 

;;nAip.i4s. 

In the Edifibwrgh Review (vol. xzL 
P. 372) is a striking history of a problem 
to finds 80 that a ac^ + 6 shall be a square 
°'*^). The first step towards a solu- 
^ » made by Diophantus ; it is extended 
oy Fennat, and sent as a defiance to the 
%li8h algebraists in the seventeenth 
oentttry ; but was only carried to its full 
«jrtent by Euler ; who arrives exactly at 
'-oe point before attained by Bhdscara in 
^D. 1150. Another occurs in the same 
««new (vol xxix. p. 158), where it is 



stated, from Mr. Colebrooke, that a par- 
ticular solution given by Bh^bcara (a.d. 
1160) is exactly the same that was hit on 
by Lord Brounker, in 1667 ; and that the 
general solution of the same problem was 
unsuccessfully attempted by Euler, and 
only accomplished by De la Grange, a.d. 
1767; although it had been as completely 
given by Braluna Oupta in the sixth cen- 
tuxy of our era. But the superiority of 
the Hindtis over the Greek algebraists is 
scarcely so conspicuous in their discoveries 
as in the excellence of their method, which 
is altogether dissimilar to that of Diophan- 
tus (Strachey's Bija Oanitay quoted in the 
Edinburgh Beview, voL xxi. pp. 374, 376), 
and in the perfection of their algorithm, or 
notation. (Colebrooke, Indian Algdiray 
quoted in the Edvhbwrgh Review^ vcd. xxix. 
p. 162.) One of their most favourite pro- 
cesses (that called cuttaca) was not known 
in Europe till published by Bachet de 
Mezeriac, about the year 1624, and is vir- 
tually the same as that explained by Euler. 
(Ediatbwrgh Review, vol. xxix. p. 161.) 
Their application of algebra to astrono- 
mical investigations and geometrical de- 
monstrations is also an invention of their 
own ; and their manner of conducting it is, 
even now, entitled to admiration. (Cole- 
brooke, quoted by Professor Wallace, ubi 
suprik, pp. 408, 409 ; and Edinburgh Re- 
view, vol. xxix. p. 168.) [The cuUaca is 
" a quantity such that a given number 
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Of the originality of Hindii science some opinions must hare 
originau^ bccn formcd from what has been already said. In their 
Bcieuce. astronomy, the absence of a general theory, the un- 
equal refinement of the different portions of science which hare 
been presented to us, the want of demonstrations and of re- 
corded observations, the rudeness of the instruments used by 
the Bramins, and their inaccuracy in observing, tc^ther with 
the suspension of all progress at a certain point, are very strong 
arguments in favour of their having derived their knowledge 
from a foreign source. But on the other hand, in the first part 
of their progress, all other nations were in still greater igno- 
rance than they ; and in the more advanced stages, where they 
were more likely to have borrowed, not only is their mode of 
proceeding peculiar to themselves, but it is often founded on 
principles with which no other ancient people were acquainted ; 
and shows a knowledge of discoveries not made, even in Europe, 
till within the course of the last two centuries. As far as their 
astronomical conclusions depend on those discoveries, it is self- 
evident that they cannot have been borrowed ; and even where 
there is no such dependence, it cannot fairly be presumed that 
persons who had such resources within themselves must neces- 
sarily have relied on the aid of other nations. 

It seems probable that, if the Hindiis borrowed at all, it was 
after their own astronomy had made considerable progress ; and 
from the want of exact resemblance between the parts of their 
system and that of other nations, where they approach the nearest, 
it would rather seem as if they had taken up hints of improve- 
ment than implicitly copied the doctrines of their instructors. 

That they did borrow in this manner from the Greeks of 
Alexandria does not appear improbable ; and the reason cannot 
be better stated than in the words of Mr. Colebrooke, who has 
discussed the question with his usual learning, judgment, and 
impartiality. After showing that the Hindii writers of the fifth 
century speak with respect of the astronomy of the Yavanas (by 
whom there is every reason to think that, in this instance, they 
mean the Greeks), and that a treatise of one of their own authors 
is called '^ Romaka Siddh&nta," very possibly in allusion to the 
system of the western (or Roman) astronomers, he goes on to 
say, " If these circumstances, joined to a resemblance, hardly to 
be supposed casual, which the Hindu astronomy, with its appa- 

being multiplied by it, and the product divisible by a given diviaor wxthoat re- 
added to, or subtracted from, a given mainder." — Ed.] 
quantity, the sum or difference wUl be 
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ratus of eccentrics and epicycles, bears in many respects to that 
of the Greeks, be thought to authorize a belief that the Hindiis 
n^ived from the Greeks that knowledge which enabled them 
to correct and improve their own imperfect astronomy, I shall 
not feel inclined to dissent from the opinion. There does ap- 
pear ground for more than a conjecture that the Hindus had 
obtained a knowledge of Grecian astronomy before the Arabs 
began to cultivate the science." 

In another place ^^ Mr. Colebrooke intimates his opinion that 
it is not improbable that the Hindiis may have taken the hint 
of their solar zodiac from the Greeks,^* but adapted it to their 
own ancient division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven parts.^* 
Tlieir astrology, he thinks, is almost entirely borrowed from the 
West." 

From what has been already said, it seems very improbable 
that the Indian geometry and arithmetic have been borrowed 
from the Greeks, and there is no other nation which can contest 
the priority in those sciences. The peculiarity of their method 
gives every appearance of originality to their discoveries in 
algebra also. 

In this last science, the claims of the Arabs have been set up 
against them: but Mr. Colebrooke has fully established that 
algebra had attained the highest perfection it ever reached in 
India before it was known to the Arabians, and indeed before the 
first dawn of the culture of the sciences among that people.'^ 

'* AnaUe Raearcka, toI. iz. p. 347. ^ In addition to the points already 

" [The namee and figures of the twelve mentioned, in which the Hindtis have gone 

zodiacal signs were only gradually invented beyond the other ancient nations, Mr. 

^7 the Greeks. Cleoetratus (in the sixth Colebrooke mentions two in astronomy: 

centui^, B.C.) added the ram and the ar- one is in their notions regarding the pre- 



cber, tiid the balance was introduced in cession of the equinoxes, in which they 

tltt time of the Ptolemies (see Letronne, were more correct than Ptolemy, and as 

/«iini. da SavanSf 1889). The oldest much so as the Arabs, who did not attain 

Qtcntion of these signs in Sanskrit is to their degree of improvement tfll a later 

tl» psange from Baudhdyana's Stitras, period ; the other relates to the diurnal 

q^ofted by Colebrooke, Etaay$j voL i. p. revolution of the earth on its axis, which 

'.trZ Dr. Bhiu Ddji Joum, R.A.8., new the Bramins discuss in the fifth century, 

Ktiea, vol L p. 409) quotes a couplet from and which, although formerly suggested 

Varftamihira (who died a.o. 587), giving in ancient times by Heraditus, had been 

^ the Oreek names in a corrupted form. long laid aside by the Greeks, and was 

Snides these we find many other Greek never revived in Europe until tiie days of 

artroQomical terms in his works, as hdi Copernicus. 

f"r fXiot jfdmUra for diameter, hord, " Colebrooke's Algebra, Arithmetic, &c. 

^ro, lipla (as a minute of a degree), [The first Arabian mathematician trans- 

Ac. See also Dr. Kern's preface to his lated a Hind6 book in the reign of the 

ed. of the Brikat Sanhitd.— Ed.] Khalif Almanstir, a.d. 773. Leonardo of 

* {The Hindik origin of the twenty- Pisa first introduced algebra into Europe ; 

Kren nahkainu has been lately disputed, he learned it at Bugia, in Barbary, where 

^ aeTsnl writers have endeavoured to his father was a scribe in the customhouse 

proTe that they were borrowed from the by appointment from Pisa ; his book is 

ChtneM or Chaldeans— Ed.] dated a.d. 1202.— £o.] 
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Whatever the Arabs possessed in common with the Hindiis, 
there are good grounds for thinking that they received from the 
latter nation ; and however great their subsequent attainments 
and discoveries^ it is to be remembered that they did not begin 
till the eighth century, when they first gained access to the 
treasures of the Greeks. 

On these subjects, however, as on all connected with the 
learning of the Bramins, the decisions of the most learned can 
only be considered as opinions on the facta at present hef(yi*e us; 
and they must all be regarded as open to question until our in- 
creased acquaintance with Sanscrit literature shall qualify us to 
pronounce a final judgment. 

The history of science, after all, is chiefly interesting firom the 
means it afibrds of judging of the character of the nation pos- 
sessed of it; and in this view we find the Bramins as remark- 
able as ever for diligence and acuteness, but with the same want 
of manliness and precision as in other departments, and the 
same disposition to debase everything by a mixture of fable, 
and by sacrifice of the truth to the supposed interests of the 
sacerdotal order. 



CHAPTER II. 

GEOGRAPHY. 



The Hind^ have made less progress in this than in any other 
science. 

According to their system. Mount Mdru occupies the centre 
of the world.^ It is a lofty mountain of a conical shape, the 
sides composed of precious stones, and the top forming a sort 
of terrestrial paradise. It may have been suggested by the 
lofty mountains to the north of India, but seems no part of 
that chain, or of any other that exists out of the &ncy of the 
mythologists. 

It is surrounded by seven concentric belts or circles of land, 
divided by seven seas. 

The innermost of those circles is called Jambudwip, which 
includes India, and is surrounded by a sea of salt water.^ 

* Some consider Mount M^ra as the ' Col. Wilfoid, AriaUc J2eaear«Acf, yoL 

North Pole : however this may be, it is, in yiii. pp. 291, 298, kc 
all the geographical ttystems of the Hin- 
dis, the point to which everything ref era. 
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The other six belts are separated from each other by seas of 
milk, wine, sugar-cane juice, eta, and . appear to be entirely 
&biilou& 

The name of Jambudwf p is sometimes confined to India, which 
at other times is called Bh&rata.' 

That country, and some of those nearest to it, appear to be the 
only part of the earth at all known to the Hindiis. 

Within India^ their ancient books furnish geographical divi- 
sions, with lists of the towns, mountains, and rivers in each ; so 
that, though indistinct and destitute of arrangement, many 
modem divisions, cities, and natural features can be recognised. 

Bat aQ beyond Indial is plunged in a darkness from which the 
koldest speculations of modem geographers have failed to rescue 
it* 

It is remarkable that scarcely one Sanscrit name of a place 
beyond the Indus coincides with those of Alexander's historians, 
though many on the Indian side do. It would seem, therefore, 
as if the Hindtis had, in early times, been as averse to travelling 
as most of them are still ; and that they would have remained 
for ever unconnected with the rest of the world if all mankind 
bad been as exempt from restlessness and curiosity as them- 
selves 

The existence of Indian nations in two places beyond the Indus 
^^iniishes no argument against this observation. Those near the 
sea coast were probably driven by poUtical convulsions from 
their own country, and settled on the nearest spot they could 
find. (See Appendix III.) Of those in the northern mountains 
^e cannot guess the history ; but although both seem, in Alex- 
ander's time, to have lost their connection with India, and to 
have differed in many respects from the natives of that country, 
yet they do not appear to have formed any sort of acquaintance- 

^[BhdTatavarshaj or ''Bharata'svarsha examination of Col. Wilford's Ssmy on 

^ contment," is the usual Hindii name ; the Sacred Ides of the Westf especially the 

Hindustjin is a Persiaa word, and was first part {Asiatic Researches^ toI. viii. 

jntroduced by the Mohammedans. The p. 267)|; while the superiority of the mate- 

l^tteriiame is an interesting relic of Vaidik rials for a similar inquiry vnthin India is 

tnihs. The "land of the seven rivers" shown by the same au&or's Essay on 

"^'Sindhavcuijy which is mentioned in Oangetic Hindostan {Asiatic BesearcheSf 

the Rig Veda, reappears as the Hapta- vol. xiv. p. 873), as well as by an essay 

Hendn of the Zend. The Greeks obtained in the Oriental Magazine, vol. ii. See 

"leir \p^ and Ii^ia from the Persians also the four first chapters of the second 

Wie word first occurs in iEschylus) ; and book of the Vishnu Purdna, p. 161. ^ [It 

^yai them the name became known to the is not impossible, however, that the Swe- 

Romana. Similarly the Jews in Babylon tadwipa of the Mah4bh. (xii. § 340), where 

jeanied the Hodd^ (for HondU) of Esther Ntlrada finds a nation of ekdntinah, or 

^ 1— Ed.] worshippers of the Supreme, may refer to 

The ill success with which this has some intercourse with Alexandria. — Ed.] 
^ attempted may be judged of by an 
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with other nations, or to have been met with beyond their own 
limits. 

At present (besides religious mendicants who occasionally 
wander to Bdku the sacred fire on the Caspian, who sometimes 
go to Astrachan, and have been known to reach Moscow), indi- 
viduals of a HindA tribe from Shikdrptir, a city near the Indus, 
settle as merchants and bankers in the towns of Persia, Turkistin, 
and the southern dominions of Russia ; but none of these are 
given to general inquiry, or ever bring back any information 
to -their countrymen. 

Few even of the neighbouring nations are mentioned in their 
early books. They knew the Greeks, and applied to them the 
name of Yavan,* which they afterwards extended to all other 
conquerors from the north- west ; and there is good reason to think 
that they knew the Scythians under the name of Sacas.* But it 
was within India that they became acquainted with both those 
nations, and they were totally ignorant of the regions from which 
their visitors had come. The most distinct indication that I have 
observed of an acquaintance with the Romans is in a writer of 
the seventh or eighth century, quoted by Mr. Colebrooke,'' who 
states that the Barbaric tongues are called P^Lrasica, Ydvana, 
Rdumaca, and Barbara, the three first of which would appear to 
mean Persian, Qreek, and Latin. 

The Western country, called R6maka, where it is said to be 
midnight when it is sunrise at Lank£, may perhaps be Rome 
also. It is mentioned in what is stated to be a translation from 
the " Siddhinta Siromani,"^ and must, in that case, have been 
known to the Bramins before they had much communication 
with the Mahometans. China they certainly knew. We possess 
the travels of a native of that country in India in the fourth 

' [Yavana appears to be the Oreek as skilled in astronomy, and the use of 

Ionian, which occurs in Homer as Idoi^cs, Greek words as astronomical terms. — Ed.] 

and Ih no doubt connected with the Hebrew ' Supposed to be the same with the 

Ydvdn. In later times it denotes the Sacse of the ancient Persians, aa reporteil 

Mohammedans, and especially the Arabs ; by the Greeks. 

but in earlier books it was certainly, ' Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 

though not perhaps exclusively, applied Society^ toL i p. 463. 

to the Greeks. Beside the AntiyaJco Yotm " Ward's Hindoos^ vol. ii. p. 457. Bo- 

Rujd of A^ka's inscriptions, we have the maka is also mentioned as meaning Rome 

Yavanas mentioned as settled beyond the by Col. WUford {AtiaHcJRetearchtBj voL viii. 

Indus, in a pla^ (the Malavik^imitra) p. 867, and elsewhere) ; but it is to be 

commonly attributed to Kftlidfea ; and observed that Rome and Italy are, to thi£ 

there is an example quoted in the Kdf^ik^ day, quite unknown in the East. Even 

Comm. to Pdnini's grammar, Yavandh in Persia, RtSim means Asia Minor ; and 

saydnd bhunjatej " the Yavanas eat lying the " Caesar of Rome " always meant the 

down," which seems to allude to Greek Byzantine Emperor, until the title was 

customs. To these proofs we must ako transferrod to the TurkiBh Sultan, 
add the frequent mention of the Yavanas 
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centuTj'; and the king of Magadha is attested, by Chinese 
authors, to have sent embassies to China in the second and sub- 
sequent centuries. There is a people called China mentioned in 
Uenu, but they are placed among the tribes on the north-west of 
India ; and, moreover, the name of Chin was not adopted in the 
coontry to which it belongs till long after Menu's age.* 

Unless we put faith in the very learned and ingenious deduc- 
tions of Colonel Wilford, it will be difficult to find, in the essays 
on geographical subjects which have been drawn from Sanscrit 
<<3urces, any signs of an acquaintance with Egypt ; although the 
trade carried on for centuries by Greek and Roman navigators 
fwm that country might have been expected to have brought it 
into notice. 



CHAPTER III. 

CHRONOLOGY. 



The greater periods employed in the computation of time by the 
Hindus need scarcely be discussed. Though founded Mythological 
<»n astronomical data, they are purely mythological,^"**^ 
and do not deserve the attention they have attracted from 
EoropeaQ scholars. 

A complete revolution of the nodes and apsides, which they 
^u[)po8e to be performed in 4,320,000,000 years, forms a calpa or 
% of Brahmdw In this are included fourteen manwantaras, or 
periods during each of which the world is under the control of 
one Menu. Each manwantara is composed of seventy-one mahA 
yugaa, or great ages, and each mah& yuga contains four yugas, or 
^^g^ of unequal length. The last bear some resemblance to the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. 

This last division alone has any reference to the affairs of 
mankind^ The first, or satya ynga, extends through 1,728,000 
years. The second, or tretd yuga, through 1,296,000 years. 
The third, called dwdpara yuga, through 864,000 years ; and the 
last, or cali yuga, through 432,000 yeara Of the last or cali 

* [It has been oonjectured that the seized the empire, and thus the name may 

tt^me tfoee from the T»in dynasty which have easily spraad among the neigh- 

r iled in China &c. 249-206, but this is bouring nations. See Geseniiis, Thetaurusy 

'"^7 doubtful The Tsin fanuly appear art. Siniin,—ED.] 

^' ^^e reigned for more than six cen- * Mr. Davis, AnaUc Ruearchti^ vol. ii. 

tJinw in the West of China before they pp. 228-231. 
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yaga of the present manwantara 4,941 years have elapsed ; and 
within that period most historical events are acknowledged to 
have occurred. Some, however, are placed at earlier epochs ; 
and would be beyond the reach of chronology, if they could not 
be brought within more credible limits.^ 

We must, therefore, discard the yugas, along with the calpas 
imDonibiiiiy and mauwantaras, and must endeavour to draw the 
eaiiy dates, chjonology of the Hiudiis from such other sources as 
they have themselves presented to us. 

It has been shown that the V^das were probably collected about 
fourteen centuries before Christ ; but no historical events can 
with any certainty be connected with that date. The astronomer 
Parasara may perhaps have lived in the fourteenth century before 
the commencement of our era ; and with him, as with his son 
Vydsa, the compiler of the V^das, many historical or mythological 
persons are connected ; but, in both cases, some of those who are 
made contemporary with the authors in question appear in periods 
remote from each other ; and the extravagant duration assigned 
to the lives of all holy persons, prevents the participation of any 
of them from contributing to settle the date of a transaction. 

The next ground on which we might hope to establish the 
Solar and Hiudu chrouology is furnished by lists given in the 
lunar raoe«. Pup^nas of two parallel lines of kings (the races of the 
sun and moon), which are supposed to have reigned in Ay6dhya, 
and in the tract between the Jumna and Ganges, respectively ; 
and from one or other of which all the royal families of ancient 
India were descended. These lists, according to the computation 
of Sir W. Jones, would cany us back to 3,500 years before Christ. 
But the lists themselves are so contradictory as to prevent all 
confidence in either. The heads of the two are contemporaries, 
being brother and sister ; yet the lunar race has but forty-eight 
names in the same period in which the solar has ninety-five ; 
and Crishna, whom the Purdnas themselves make long posterior 
to R&ma, is fiftieth in the limar race, while Rima is sixty-third 
In the solar.' 

' In fixing the date of the Institutea of first, or satya yuga, only daimfl an an- 

Menu (which appear, in fact, to have been tiquity of from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 

written less thim 900 years before Christ), years. 

the Hindii chronologists overflow even the Rdma, who seems to be a real historicdl 

limits of the four ages, and go back nearly person, is fixed at the end of the second 

seven manwantaras — a period exceeding age, near 1,000,000 years aga 

4,320,000 multiplied by six times seventy- ' For the most improved copies of the 

one. {Atiatic ReaeareheSf vol ii p. 116.) lists, see Prinsep's Uaeful TahUM^p. 9i,kc. 

The *' S6rya Siddhilnta " (written in the For the previous discussionB, see Sir W. 

fifth century of our era) assumes a more Jones, AtiaUe JteMetxr^M^ vol. ii. p. 12b ; 

modem date ; and, being revealed in the Colonel Wilford, Asiatie JSueardkeg, vd. v. 
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The various attempts made to reconcile the lists have only 
served to increase the discrepancy. The narrative by which they 
are accompanied in the Pur&nas discredits them still further by 
absurdities and puerilities; and although many of the kings 
Darned may have reigned, and some of the tales related may be 
allusions to real history, yet no part of either, down to the time 
of Ciishna and the war of the Mah& Bharata, affords the least 
basis on which to found a system of chronology. 

From the time of the Mahd Bharata we have numerous lists of 
kings in different parts of India, which present individually an 
appearance of probability, and are in several instances confirmed 
by extraneous testimony. 

More frequently they are authenticated or illustrated by reli- 
gious inscriptions and grants of land. These last, in particular, 
are sculptured on stone or engraved on copper-plates ; the latter 
very common and generally in good preservation. They not only 
record the date with great care and minuteness, but almost 
always contain the names of some of the predecessors of the 
prince who confers the grant. K sufficient numbers should be 
foimd, they may fix the dates of whole series of kings ; but, at 
present, they are uncoimected fragments, which are of use in' local 
Histories, but give little help to general chronology. 

The line of Magadha alone, besides receiving striking confirma- 
tions from various quarters, presents a connected chain Kings of 
of kings from the war of the Mahd Bhdiata to the fifth **««~^ 
century after Christ, and thus admits of an approximation to the 
principal epochs within that period. 

Sahad^va was King of Magadha at the end of the war of the 
Mahi Bhimta. 

The thirty-fifth king in succession from him was Aj&ta Satru, 
in whose reign Sdkya or 06tama, the founder of the Buddha reli*- 
gion, flourished. There can be little doubt that S4kya died about 
550 before Christ.* We have, therefore, the testimonies of the 
Burmese, Ceylonese, Siamese, and some other Bauddha chronicles, 
written out of India, by which to settle the era of Ajdta Satru. 

The sixth in succession from Aj&ta Satru, inclusive, was 
Nanda, on whose date many others depend. The ninth from 
Nanda was Chandra Gupta ; and the third from him was As6ca, 
a prince celebrated among the Bauddhas of all countries, as 

Ubie opposite p. 241, and p. 287. Mr. Preface to the FiMnu /^urrfna, p. lzlv.,&c., 

Ward, vol. L p. 14 ; Dr. Hamilton Bu- and the Purdna itself, Book IV. chaps, i. 

chanan's Hindoo Oenealogies (a separate and ii. p. 347. 
work); consult likewise Professor Wilson's * See p. 120 ; [or B.C. 477 ?— Ed.] 
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one of the most zealous disciples and promoters of their re- 
ligion* 

It is by means of the two last princes that we gain a link to 
connect the chronology of India with that of Europe ; and are 
enabled (though still very loosely) to mark the limits of the period 
embraced by Hindi history. 

From some motive, probably connected with the desire to 
magnify Crishna, the Hindi authors have made the end of the 
war of the Mah& Bhdrata and the death of that hero contempo- 
rary with the commencement of the cali yuga, or evil age ; and 
this assertion, though openly denied by one of their own authors,* 
and indirectly contradicted by facts stated in others, is stUl 
regarded as incontrovertible. 

In applying the list of kings drawn from the Purdn&s to the 
chandrft- Verification of this epoch, Sir W. Jones was struck with 
^^i^ the resemblance between the name of Chandragupta 
cub; and that of Sandracottus, or Sandracoptus, who is 

mentioned by European writers as having concluded a treaty 
with Seleucus. On a close examination, he was surprised to 
find a great resemblance in their histories; and assuming the 
date of Chandragupta to be the same as that of Seleucus, he 
was enabled, to reduce those of preceding events to a form more 
consistent with our notions.' The arguments by which this 
supposition may be supported are fully and fairly stated by 
Professor Wilson.® They are — ^the resemblance between the 
names just mentioned, and between that of Xandrames,' by 
which Diodorus calls Sandrac9ttus, and that of Chandramas, 
by which he is sometimes designated in Indian authors ; his 
low birth, and his usurpation, which are common to the Greek 
and Hindii stories ; the situation of his kingdom, as described 
by Megasthenes, who was ambassador at his court ; the name of 
his people, Prasii with the Greeks, corresponding to Prdchyas, 

• ["The BrtQimaD Eautilya will root ' AnaJtic JteaearekeSf vol. iv. p. 'rrm 
out the nine NancUtf. Upon the cessation • Bind^ Theatre, vol. iii. p. 8. 

of the race of Nanda, the Mauryaa will • [The Greek authora, however, seem 

possess the earth. Kautilya will place to distinguish Sandracottus and Xand- 

Chandragupta on the throne ; his son will rames, and to make the latter a predeces- 

be Vindusdra ; his son will be Asokavard- sor of the former. Professor Max Muller 

hana." ( Vishnu Pur.) " Chandragupta' s conjectures that Xandrames may be the 

reign is given uniformly by the Pui^Lnas same as the last Nanda. (Santk. Xit, 

and Buddhist authorities as twenty-four p. 279.) Mr. Thomas identifies him with 

years. The Vdyu P. calls his son Bhadra- Krananda, whose name is found on some 

sdra, and assigns twentv-five years to his old coins bearing Buddhist emblems ; he 

reign." Mliller's Anc, Sam. Lit., pp. 297, considers Kranandato be *' the prominent 

298. — Ed.] representative of the regnant fraternity of 

* An historian of Cashmir. See note on the nine Nandas,*' and that these Naiidaa 
the age of Yudhishthir, A siaiic Raearches, were Buddhists. — Ed. ] 

vol. XV. 
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the term applied by Hindii geographers to the tract in which 
Magadba is situated ; and of his capital, which the Greeks call 
Palibothra, while the Hindiis call that of Chandragupta Pdtali- 
putra Subsequent discoveries, from Braminical sources, fixed 
• the date of Chandragupta with somewhat more precision : Wil- 
ford placed him in 350 B.C., and Wilson in 315, and they re- 
ceived an unexpected confirmation from the chronological tables 
of the Bauddhas, procured from the distant countries of Ava 
and Ceylon. The first of these (from Crawford's "Ava"^®) 
places his reign between the years 392 and 376 B.C.; and the 
other (in Tumour's "Mahiwanso"^^) between the years 381 
and 347 B.C. ; while the Greek accounts lead us to fix it between 
the accession of Seleucus in 312, and his death in 280 b.c.^^ 
The difference between the Bauddha and Greek dates, amount- 
ing to thirty or forty years,^ is ascribed by Mr. Tumour to a 
wilful fittud on the part of the priests of Buddha, who, though 
entirely fi«e from the extravagances of Bramin chronology, 
have been tempted on this occasion to accommodate their his- 
torical dates to one which had been assumed in their religious 
traditions. The effect of this inconsistency would not be sufiS- 
cient to prevent our retaining a strong conviction of the identity 
of Chandragupta and Sandracottus, even if no further proof had 
been obtained. All doubt, however, has been removed, and A«5oa 
hy a discovery which promises to throw light on other ohuB. 
obscure parts of Indian history. Many caves, rocks, and pillars, 
in different parts of India, are covered with inscriptions in a 
character which neither European nor native had been able to 
decipher, and which tantalized the spectators like the hierogly- 
phics of Egypt ; until Mr. Prinsep, who had long made them 
his study, without being able to find a key to them, happened 
to notice the brevity and insulated position of all the inscrip- 
tions sent from a particular temple ; and seizing on this circum- 
stance, which he combined with a modem practice of the 
Bauddhas, he inferred that each probably recorded the gift of 
some votary. At the same time when he made this ingenious 
conjecture, he was struck with the fact that all the inscriptions 
ended in the same two letters ; and, following up his theory, he 
assumed that those letters were D and N, the two radical letters 
in the Sanscrit name for a donation. The frequent recurrence 

" See Priiuep'B Utirful Tablu, p. 132. it to have taken place in 310 b.c. ; and as 

" Introduction, p. zlvii Chandragupta (according to the " Mahii- 

" Clinton's Fcutt. wanso") died in 347 B.C., there will be a 

'■ As the expedition of Seleucus was discrepancy to the extent of thirty-seven 

undertaken immediately after his reduc- years, even if the last act of Chandra- 

tion of Babylon (312 B.C.), we may suppose gupta's life was to sign the treaty. 
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of another letter suggested its representing S., the sign of the 
genitive in Sanscrit ; and, having now got hold of the clue, he 
soon completed his alphabet. He found that the language was not 
pure Sanscrit, but PaK, the dialect in whiAh the sacred writings 
of the Bauddhas are composed; and by means of these discoveries, • 
he proceeded te read the hitherto illegible inscriptions, and also 
to make out the names of the kings on one series of the Indian 
coins. He met with an agreeable confirmation of his theory, from 
a fact observed simultaneously by himself and Professor Lassen 
of Bonn ; that the names of Agathocles and Pantaloon, which 
appeared in Greek on one side of a medal, were exactly repeated 
on the reverse in the newly discovered alphabet. 

He now applied the powerful engine h& had gained to the 
inscription on Firfiz Shdh's column at Delhi, which has long 
attracted the curiosity of orientalists, as well as to three other 
columns in Gangetic India, and found them aU give way with- 
out difficulty. They proved all to contain certain edicts of 
As6ca : ^* and as he proceeded with other inscriptions, he found 
two relating to similar mandates of the same monarch. One 
of these was found by the Rev. Mr. Stevenson, President of the 
Literary Society of Bombay, engraved on a rock at Gimar, a 
sacred mountain of the Bauddhas, in the peninsula of Guzer&t ; 
and the other by Lieutenant Kittoe, on a rock at DhauU, in 
Cattac, on the opposite coast of India.^^ One of them contained 
eleven, and the other fourteen edicts : all those of the pillars were 
included in both, and the two rock inscriptions agreed in ten edicts 
on the whole. One of those, found on both the rocks, related 
to the erection of hospitals and other charitable foundations, 
which were to be established as well in As6ca'8 own provinces, 
as in othera occupied by the faithful (four of whom are named), 
"even as far as Tambapanni (Taprobane or Ceylon);" and, 
" moreover, within the dominions of Antiochus the Greek [Anti- 
yako Y6na Bdja], of which Antiochus's generals are the rulers." 

A subsequent edict, on one of the rocks, is in a shattered state, 
and has not been perfectly made out; but seems to express 
exultation in the extension of As6ca'B doctrines (especially with 
regard to forbearing to kill animals ^^) in foreign countries, as 

'* [ ** In the inscriptions he is always sep's Esaayt (Thomas's ed.), vol. u. pp. 24- 

called Piyadasi (Priyadarsin), but accord- 80. — Ed.] 

ing to Buddhist authorities, the Basa- ^ [Another set of these inscriptionB 

w4hiniandDipawanBo,quotedbyTurnour has since been found at Kapur di Giii, 

(/. A . S. Bengal, Dec 1 887, and Nov. 1838), in Afghinistdn ; see Wilson's papoi*, 

Piyadaai or Piyadasano is identified, both J. R. A, S^tiL zvi. — ^Ed.] 
by name and circumstances, with Asoka." ^^ Jowmal of the Atiatic Society of 

(Wilson, Vithnu P,, p. 470.) Ci Prin- CalcuUa, vol. vii. p. 261. 
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well as in his own. It contains the following fragment : " and 
the Greek king besides, by whom the chapta (?) Kings Turamdyo, 
Gongakena, and Maga."" 

Two of these names Mr. Prinsep conceives to refer to Ptole- 
Duiios and Magaa, and regards their occurrence as a proof that 
Asoca was not without acquaintance and intercourse with Egypt; 
a oondusion which may be adopted without hesitation, as the 
extent of the India trade, under the first Ptolemies, is a well- 
known &ct in history. Mr. Prinsep 's opinion, that the Ptolemy 
referred to was Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had a brother, named 
Magas, married to a daughter of Antiochus I., appears also to be 
highly probable; and would establish that the Antiochus men- 
tioned in the other edict is either the first or second of the name: 
that is, either the son or grandson of Seleucus.^ 

The synchronism between the grandson of Chandragupta and 
one of tiie early successors of Seleucus leaves no doubt of the 
contemporary existence of the elder princes ; and ^zes an epoch 
in Hind4 chronology, to which the dates of former events may 
with confidence be referred. 

The first date to fix is that of Nanda. Though there were 
eight kings between him and Cihandragupta, it is not Dateof nod- 
known whether they were in lineal or collateral sue- ^'' '®**°* 
cession, one account making them all brothers ; but four of the 
Puiunas agree in assigning only 100 years to the whole nine, 
including Nanda. We may therefore suppose Nanda to have 
come to the throne 100 years before Sandracottus, or 400 years 
before Chrjst. 

The sixth king, counting back from Nanda inclusive, is Ajdta 
Satru, in whose reign Sdkya died. The date of that Date of the 

', , /^ ., ... .1 1 ^ ^ death of 

event has been shown, on authorities independent of Buddha, 
the Hindiis, to be about 550 B.c. ; and as five reigns interposed 
between that and 400 would only allow thirty years to each, 
there is no irreconcilable discrepancy between the epochs. 

*' Journal of the Anaiic Society of But it is at leaat equally probable that 

CdnttOf voL iriL p. 224. [Theae names " the record aimed at a vague Belection of 

bave ainoe been determined more accu- the more generally known Greek names 

ntely as Tuiamara (or Turamdyo), Anti- to complete the list." See Prinsep's 

kou, Make (or Mag4), and Alikasunari — Euays (edited by Thomas), toI. ii. pp. 

rnpectiTely identified as Ptolemy, Anti- 18-30.— £a] 

gooua, MagM, azMl Alexander — ^the chapta '" . [Antiodius I. SGUr^ son of Seleucus 

uf the text is now read ehaptdro or chaturOf Nicator, reigned B.o. 280-261 ; Antiochus 

"foar/* TheAntigonusmaybeAntigonus II. T^eot, 261-246; Antiochus III., or tAe 

Gunatos of Uacedon (&c. 276-243), and Qrtat, reigned 223-187. The last invaded 

tb Alexander may be Alexander II. of India and formed an alliance with an 

EpiniB (iLC. 272-254) ; Magas of Cyrene Indian king named Sophagasenas (Subha- 

rul«d B.C. 308-258. Thus aU these princes . gasena t) ; but his date is too late for Asoka 

vuuld be ooatemporary with Antiodius II. to have been hia contemporary. — £d.] 
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Between Nanda and the war of the Maha Bhdrata, there had 
d)[to^ftii ^®^^ three dynasties ; and the number of years during 
war of the wMch each reimed is ffiven in four Puranas. The 

MahdBhi- . ° 

rata. aggregate is 1,500 years; but the longest bst gives 

only forty-seven kings ; and the same four Puranas in another 
place give, with equal confidence, a different number of years. 
One makes the interval between Nanda and the war of the 
Mahd Bhdrata 1,015 years ; two others, 1,050 ; and the fourth, 
1,115. Now, the shortest of these periods, divided among forty- 
seven kings, gives upwards of twenty-one years to a reign ; and 
to make out 1,500 years, would require more than thirty-one 
years to each reign. Such a duration through forty-seven con- 
tinuous reigns is so unlikely, that we can scarcely hesitate to 
prefer the medium between the shorter periods, and decide, as far 
as depends on the evidence of the Purdnas, that the war of the 
Mahd BhArata ended 1,050 years before Nanda, or 1,450 before 
Christ. If we adopt the belief of the Hindiis, that the V^das 
were compiled in their present form, during that contest, we 
must place the war in the fourteenth century before Christ, 
upwards of fifty years later than the date given by the PurAnas. 
This alteration is recommended by the circumstance that it 
would still further reduce the length of the reigns. It would 
place the war of the Mahd BhArata about 200 years before the 
siege of Troy. But even the longest period (of 1,500 years from 
Nanda) would still leave ample room since the commencement 
of the cali yuga, or since the flood, to dispose of the few ante- 
cedent events in Hindu history. Supposing the flood and the 
cali yuga to be about the same time (as many opinions justify), 
there would be considerably more than 1,400 years from that 
epoch to the war of the MahA BhArata. 

Two PurAnas give the period from Nanda forwards, to the 
Dat«8 after end of the fifth dynasty from him or fourth from San- 
gupta. dracottus : the whole period is 836 or 854 years from 
Nanda, or 436 or 454 aj). The last of these dynasties, the An- 
dhras, acceded to power about the beginning of our era ; which 
agrees with the mention by Pliny, in the second century, of a 
powerful dynasty of the same name ; and although this might 
refer to another family of Andhras in the Deckan, yet the name 
of Andhre Indi, on the Ganges, in the Peutengerian tables, makes 
it equally probable that it applied to the one in question. 

The Chinese annals, translated by De Quignes, notice, in A.n 
408, the arrival of ambassadors from the Indian prince Yue- 
gnai, King of Eia-pi-li. Eia-pi-li can be no other than CapilA» 
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the birth-place and capital of Buddha, which the Chinese have put 
for all Magadha. Yue-gnai again bears some resem- coincidence 
blance to Yaj-nasri, or Yajna, the king actually on the ^^^an- 
throne of the Andhras at the period referred to. The °^ 
Andhras end in Pulimat, or Pulomdrchish, A.D. 436 ; and from 
thence forward the chronology of Magadha relapses into a 
confusion nearly equal to that before the war of the Mahd 
Bharata. 

An embassy is indeed mentioned in the Chinese annals, as 
arriving in A.D. 641, from Ho-lo-mien, of the family of Kie- 
li-tie, a great king in India. M. de Guignes supposes his 
kingdom to have been Magadha ; but neither the king's name 
nor that of the dynasty beai-s the least resemblance to any in 
the Purdnas.^' 

The Vishnu Purdna states (in the prophetic tone which, as a 
professed work of Vydsa, it is compelled to assume, in obecurity 
speaking of events subsequent to that sage's death) "^^^ ^'**^ 
that "after these" [Andhras] there will reign — 

7 Abhiras, 

10 Gardabhas, 
16 Sakas, 

8 YavanfU3, 
14 Tushiras, 

13 Miindas, and 

11 Maunas;^ who will be sovereigns of the whole earth for 



^ The note in which M. . de Ghiignes 
offers this opinion is curious, as showing, 
irom a Chinese work which he quotes, that 
Magadha waa called Mo-Ma-to, and its 
capital recognised by both its Hindi!i names 
Ki]8umaptira,for which the Chinese wrote 
Kia-so-mo-pou-lo, and P&taliputra, out of 
which they made Po-to-li-tae, by trans- 
latiDg Putra^ which means a son in San- 
Krit, into their own corresponding word 
tae. The ambassadors in a.d. 641 could 
notjhowever, have come from P^taliputra, 
vhich had long before been deserted for 
R^jgriha (or Ikh4r) ; for the capital was 
at the latter place when visited by the 
Chinese traveller, in the banning of the 
fifth coitury (Journal of the Royal A natic 
Society y voL v. p. 182) ; and another 
Chinese, who wrote in a.d. 640, states 
that P^tiUiputra was a mass of ruins when 
be had seen it on bis travels. 

* ["These are not continuous, but 
nearly oontemporaiy dynasties ; and if 
they comprise, as they probably do, the 
Greek and Scythian princes of the West 
of India, the periods may not be very 



wide of the truth. . . . Col. Wilford has 
attempted a verification of these dynasties ; 
in some instances, perhaps, with success, 
though certdnly not in all. The Abhiras 
he calls the Shepherd Kings of the North 
of India ; they were more probably Qreeks 
or Scythians or Parthians along the Lower 
Indus ; traces of the name occur in the 
Abiriaof Ptolemy, and the Ahirs as a 
distinct race still exist in Guzerat. The 
^akas are the Sacs, and the duration of 
their reign is not unlikely to be near the 
truth. The eight Tavana kings may be, 
as he supposes, Greek princes of Bactria 
or rather Western India. The Tushiras 
he makes the Parthians. If the Bh&ga- 
vatahasthe preferable reading, Tushkiras, 
they were the Tochari, a Scythian race. 
The MurtiDCJlas, or, as he has it, Maufiin- 
qlas, he considers to be a tribe of Huns, 
the Morundse of Ptolemy. According to 
the Matsya Pur. they were of Mlechchha 
origin, Mlechchha-sambhava. The Vayu 
calla them Arya-Mlechchhas ; qy. Barba- 
rians of Arianaf Wilford regards the 
Kaunas as also a tribe of Huns ; and the 
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1,390 years : 11 Pauras follow, who reign for 300 years, and are 
succeeded by the Eailakila Yavanas, who reign for 106 years. 
All this would cany us nearly 500 years beyond the present 
year 1840; but, if we assume that the. summing up the first 
djnoasties into 1,390 is an error, and that they were in reality 
contemporaneous, or nearly so, the conclusion we are led to is 
that after the Andhras a period of confusion ensued, during 
which different parts of India were possessed by different races, 
of whom nothing further is known. If the Yavans be Greeks, 
it would, no doubt, be surprising to find eight of their monarchs 
reigning after a.d. 436 ; and the Kailakila Yavans would be 
still more embarrassing. They may possibly be Mussulmans.^ 

Immediately after all this confusion comes a list of dynasties 
reigning in different kingdoms; and among them is a brief 
notice of "the Quptas of Magadha, along the Ganges, to Pray&ga." 
Now, it has been put out of all dispute, by coins and inscriptions, 
that a race, some of whose names ended in Gupta, did actually 
reign along the Ganges firom the fourth or fifth to the seventh 
or eighth century.^ 

There is, therefore, some truth mixed with these crudities, 
but it cannot be made available without external aid ; and as 
nearly the same account is given in the other historical Pur&nas, 
we have nothing left but to give up all further attempts at the 
chronology of Magadha. 

The era of Vicramiditya in Mdlwa, which begins fifty-seven 
Eras of Yi- years before Christ, and is in constant use till this day 
a^S* all over Hindostan; and that of Silivdhana, whose 
hana. ^^ Commencing A.D. 78, is equally current in the 

Deckan, might be expected to afford fixed points of reference 

word is in aU the MSS. of the Matsya, At, iSoc. ^cw^roi, Dec. 1835, p. 688.) It may 

Hiinas, traces of whom may be found still ^ the coinage of the Oardabha princes : 

in the West and South of India (Inacript. Gardabha being the original of Gadha, 

at Merritch ; aee /<mm. R. As, S., vol. iii- meaning also an ass." (Wilson's Visknu P., 

p. 103.) The Qardabhaa (or, as some p. ^76, note.) Wilson elsewhere {Joum. 

Purttnas read, Oardabhins), Wilford con- R-A. S.^m. 885) had illustrated these coins 

jectures to be descendants of Bahram Qor, from the Toyeart, the earliest Hindti 

King of Persia; but this is very ques- drama, where a rare word, 5radciaAi(Prdkrit 

tionable. That they were a tribe in the for gardahhiy a she-ass) is explained by the 

West of India may be conjectured, as some commentators as a coin. — Ed.] 
strange tales prevail there of a Gandharba, "Professor Wilson, Vi^nu PurdtM, 

changed to an ass, marrying the daughter p. 481. Dr. Mill's translation from the 

of the king of Dh&r {As. Jietearches, vi 85, Allahabad column, in the Journal of tht 

ix. 147) ; fables suggested no doubt by Asiatic Society of Calcutta, yoI iii. p. 257 ; 

Gardabha signifying an ass. There is and other papers in that journal, quoted 

also evidently some aflSnity between these by Professor Wilson. 
Gardabhins and the old Gadhia Pysa, or " [The date of the Gupta kings is still an 

ass-money, as vulgarly termed, found in unsettled problem ; see Prinsep's JSsmys 

various parts of Western India, and which (Thomas's ed.), voL i pp. 270-276.~Kd.] 
is unquestionably of ancient date. {Joum. 
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for all events after their commencement ; and they are of the 
greaiest nse in fixing the dates of grants of land which are so 
important a part of our materials for history. But the fictitious 
era of the Pur&nas prevents theii- being employed in those collec- 
tions, and there are no other chronicles in which they might be 
made use of. On the whole we must admit the insufficiency of 
the Hmdti chronology, and confess that, with the few exceptions 
specified, we must be content with guesses, until the arrival of 
the Mussulmans at length put us in possesion of a regular suc- 
cession of events, with their dates. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MEDICINE. 



The earliest medical writers extant are Charaka and Susruta. 
We do not know the date of either of them ; but there is a com- 
mentary on the second and later of the two, which was written 
in Cashmir in the twelfth or thirteenth century, and does not 
seem to have been the first.^ 

These authors were translated into Arabic, and probably soon 
after that nation turned its attention to literature. The Arab 
writers openly acknowledge their obligations to the medical 
writers of India, and place their knowledge on a level with that 
of the Greeks. It helps to fix the date of their becoming known 
to the Arabs, to find that two Hindiis, named Manka and Saleh, 
were physicians to Hanin al Eashid in the eighth century.^ 

Their acquaintance with medicine seems to have been very 
extensive. We are not surprised at their knowledge of simples, 
in which they gave early lessons to Europe, and more recently * 
taught us the benefit of smoking datura in asthma, and the use 
of cowitch against worms : their chemical skill is a fact more 
striking and more unexpected. 

They knew how to prepare sulphuric add, nitric acid, and 
muriatic acid ; the oxide of copper, iron, lead (of which they had 
both the red oxide and litharge), tin and zinc ; the sulphuret of 
iron, copper, mercury, antimony, and arsenic ; the sulphate of cop- 
per, zinc, and iron ; and carbonates of lead and iron. Their modes 

* Host of the information in this chapter p. 837, &c.), and Mr. Coats, Transact 

u taken from an eeaay on the antiquity of tiond of the Literary Society of Bombay^ 

the hidian materia medica, by Dr. Royle, vol. iii. p. 232. 

Pnrfeaaor of King's College, London. The * Professor Dietz, quoted by Dr. Boyle 

additions are from Ward's Mindoos (vol. ii p. 64. 
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of preparing those substances seem, in some instances, if not in 
" all, to have been peculiar to themselves.' 

The use of these medicines seems to have been very bold. 
They were the first nation who employed minerals internally, 
and they not only gave mercury in that manner, but arsenic and 
arsenious acid, which were remedies in intermittents. They have 
long used cinnabar for fumigations, by which they produce a 
speedy and safe salivation. 

Their surgery is as remarkable as their medicine, especially 
when we recollect their ignorance of anatomy. They cut for the 
stone, couched for the cataract, and extracted the foetus from the 
womb, and in their early works enumerate no less than 127 sorts 
of surgical instruments.* But their instruments were probably 
always rude. At present they are so much so, that, though 
very successful in cataract, their operations for the stone are 
often fatal. 

They have long practised inoculation ; but still many lives 
were lost from smaU-pox, until the introduction of vaccination. 

The Hindu physicians are attentive to the pulse and to the 
state of the skin, of the tongue, eyes, etc., and to the nature of 
the evacuations ; and they are said to form correct prognostics 
from the observation of the symptoms. But their practice is all 
empirical, their theory only tending to mislead them. Nor are 
they always judicious in their treatment : in fevers, for instance, 
they shut up the patient in a room artificially heated, and deprive 
him not only of food, but drink. 

They call in astrology and magic to the aid of their medicine, 
applying their remedies at appropriate situations of the planets, 
and often accompanying them with mystical verses and charms. 

Many of these defects probably belonged to the art in its best 
* days, but the science has no doubt declined ; chemists can con- 
duct their preparations successfully without having the least 
knowledge of the principles by which the desired changes are 
effected ; physicians follow the practice of their instructors with- 
out inquiry ; and surgery is so far neglected, that bleeding is left 
to the barber, bone-setting to the herdsman, and every man is 
ready to administer a blister, which is done with the juice of the 
euphorbium, and still oftener with the actual cautery. 

• See Dr. Royle, p. 44, who particularly * Dr. Royle, p. 49. 

refers to the proceaseB for making calomd 
and corrosiye subUmate. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LAKQUAQE. 

The Sanscrit language has been pronounced by one whoue 
extensive acquaintance with those of other ancient and suMrit 
modem nations entitles his opinion to respect, to be " of a won- 
derful structure ; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than 
the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either." ^ 

The language so highly commended seems always to have re- 
ceived the attention it deserved. F&nini, the earliest extant 
^ter on its grammar, is so ancient as to be mixed up with the 
fiibolous ages. His works and those of his successors have es- 
tabHshed a system of grammar the most complete that ever was 
employed in arranging the elements of human speech. 

I should not, if I were able, enter on its details in this place ; 
but some explanation of them is accessible to the English reader 
in an essay of Mr. Colebrooke.^ 

Besides innumerable grammars and dictionaries, there are, in 
Sanscrit, treatises on rhetoric and composition, proportioned in 
number to the extent of Hindii literature in every branch.* 
Sanscrit is still carefully cultivated; and, though it has long been 
a dead language, the learned are able even now to converse in it, 
probably with as much ease as those in Europe found in Latin 
before the general diffusion of the knowledge of modem tongues. 
It would be curious to ascertain when it ceased to be the lan- 
guage of the people, and how far it ever was so in its highly 
polished form, 

Sanscrit has of late become an object of more interest to us 
from the discovery of its close connection (amounting in some 
cases to identity) with Greek and Latin. This fact has long been 

' ^Vf.JoneByAsiatic IUtearche8,T6Ll whole periods, which are generally sub- 

P' ^^2. jected to those modificatioDs, for the sake 

^ AtiaUe Retea/rekeSy voL viL p. 199. of euphony, which in other languages are 
Among many mariu of high polish, is one ooniined to single words. 
whidi must have particularly promoted ' Colebrooke,iln'a<{ci2eff0arc^,yol. viL 
^ melody of its versification. This p. 205, &c. [the rhetoric of the HindtiH, 
Gonsuta in what Mr. Colebrooke calls its in its analysis of the phenomena of taste 
euphonical orthography (Sandhi), by which and style, is inferior to that of no other 
jetterB are changed, not only so as to avoid nation ; but it is interesting to observe the 
™li combinatLons in piurticular words, influence of national freedom in develop- 
out ao as to preserve a similar harmony ing the fiM sense of the Greek /nrropiKii, 
^^fpughout the whole length of each of as contracted with the Hindii alankiSra.— 
their ahnost interminable compounds, Ed.] 
^ even to contribute to the mumo ol 
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known to Sanscrit scholars, who pointed it out in reference to 
single words ; but it has now been demonstrated by means of a 
compaiTson of the inflexions, conducted by German writers, and 
particularly by Mr. Bopp.* 

It is observed by Mr. Colebrooke, that the language, metre, and 
style of a particular hymn in one of the V^as, furnishes internal 
evidence "that the compilation of those poems in the present 
arrangement took place after the Sanscrit tongue had advanced 
from the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude of 
hymns and prayers of the V^da was composed, to the polished 
and sonorous language in which the mythological poems, sacred 
and profane, have been written." - 

From the y^das to Menu, and from Menu to the Furanas, Sir 
W. Jones conceives the change to be exactly in the same propor- 
tion as from the fragments of Numa to those of the twelve tables, 
and from those to the works of Cicero. 

The Indian names introduced by the historians of Alexander are 
often resolvable into Sanscrit in its present form. No allusion is 
made by those authors to a sacred language, distinct from that of 
the people ; but, in the earliest Hindii dramas, women and unedu- 
cated persons are introduced, speaking a less polished dialect, 
while Sanscrit is reserved for the higher characters. 

Some conjectures regarding the history of Sanscrit may be 
other laa- suggcstcd by the dcgrcc in which it is combined with 
EdfT" the modern languages of India. 

The five northern languages, those of the Panjab, Canouj,* 
Mithild (or North Behar), Bengal, and GuzerAt, are, as we may 
infer from Mr. Colebrooke, branches of the Sanscrit, altered by 
^he mixture of local and foreign words and new inflexions, much 
as Italian is from Latin ;* but of the flve languages of the 
Deckan,^ three, at least (Tamil, T^lugu, and Canidta, have an 
origin totally distinct from the Sanscrit, and receive words from 

* See a very suocinct account of hia Bengdli, Urija, Hindi with its daughter 
comparifion in the Edinburgh Review^ vol. Hindustinl, Panjdbi, Sindhi, Guzerdti, 
xxxiiL p. 431 ; and a more copious one in Mardthi, and the languages of Nepal and 
the Annals of Oriental Literature, Caahmir. — Ed.] 

* [More often called Hindi. Besides • Asiatic liesearches, voL vii. p. 219. 
this, Mr. Colebrooke mentions the Brij See also Wilson, Preface to the Mcickenzit 
Bbilkhd, a dialect verv nearly allied to Collectionf p. li. [There is an interesting 
Hindi, and much used m Hindi poetry, as question which has not yet been aettJetC 
well as still spoken in parts of the Do^b. as to the origin of the non-Sanskrit ele- 
In fact it would be very easy to increase ment which is found in all these northern 
the number in the text, if we took into languages. It is very probable that this is 
account the different local dialects in the a relic of the aboriginal lang^iages. — £d.] 
various provinces. Dr. Caldwell, in his * [For the tracts where these languages 
Dnivi4ian Comparative Orammar (p. 27), are respectively spoken, see Book iV. 
would make nine Northern languages, Le. Ch. ii. — £d.] 
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that tongue in the same manner that Latin has been ingrafted on 
English, or Arabic on Hindi. Of these three, Tamil is so much 
the most pure, that it is sometimes thpught to be the source of 
the other two. Telugu, though it preserves its own structure, is 
much mixed with Sanscrit words.® 

Of the remaining two, the language of Orissa (or the Uriya), 
though probably of the Tamil family, is so much indebted to 
Sanscrit as to lead Mr. Wilson to say that "if the Sanscrit 
vocables were excluded, it could not pretend to be a language." 
It is, indeed, often counted (instead of Guzer^ti) among the five 
languages of the north. 

Maharashtra, or Maratta, is considered by Mr. Wilson "to belong 
to the northern femily, though always counted among those of the 
south. The people must therefore be a branch of those beyond 
the Vindhya mountains, but no guess can be made at the period 
of their immigration.^ 



CHAPTER VL 

LITERATURE. 

Poetry, 



A PERSON unacquainted with Sanscrit scarcely possesses the 
means of forming an opinion on the poetry of the Hindus. 

The singular attention to harmony which characterises the 
Sanscrit must give it a charm that is lost in translation ; and the 
unbounded facility of forming compounds, which adds so much to 
the richness of the original, unavoidably occasions stiff and unna- 
tural combinations in a language of a different genius. 

Even the originality of HindA poetry diminishes our enjoyment 
of it, by depriving it of all aid from our poetical associations. The 
peculiarity of the ideas and recollections af the people renders it 
difficult for us to enter into their spirit : while the difference of 

* [These three, Tamil, Telugu, and Northlndia; and thus the DrdvHian tribes 

Ciuureae, with Uie addition of Malayi^m, appear to represent the aboriginal iuhabi- 

tbe language of Malabar (which is closely tants of India previous to the immigrati n 

'^onected with Tamil), are called the of the Sanskrit-speaking Aryans. Sie 

IWrilian branch. However they may Dr. Caldwell's Drdvidian Comparalive 

Ujttuw Sanskrit words in their vocabulary. Grammar . — Ed.] 

tAey are essentially non-Sanskrit in their * The remarks on the southern languages 

^^unmatical structure, and belong to the are taken,[with a very few exceptions, i'r«)m 

iMTthian, not the Indo-European family. Mr. Wilson's Preface to the Mackenzie 

The dialects of most of the various moun- Papers^ and from the writings of Mr. Ellis 

^'tribes in South and Central India, and Mr. Babington quoted in that dinuer- 

» the Qonds, Khonds, &c, belong to the tation. 
«aie stock, and perhaps some of those in 
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all natural appearances and productiona deprives their imageiy 
of half its beauty, and makes that a source of obscurity to us, 
which to a native of the East would give additional vividnws to 
every expression. What ideas can we derive from being told 
that a maiden's lips are a bandhujiva flower, and that the lustre 
of the madhiica beams on her cheeks ? or, in other circumstances, 
that her cheek is like the champa leaf? Yet those figures may 
be as expressive, to those who understand the allusions, as our 
own comparisons of a youthful beauty to an opening rose, or one 
that pines for love to a neglected primrose. 

With all these disadvantages, the few specimens of Sanscrit 
poetry to which we have access present considerable beantiea 

Their drama, in particular, which is the department with which 
Dnnuk we are best acquainted, rises to a high pitch of excel- 
lence. Sacontald has long been known to Europeans by the 
classical version of Sir W. Jones, and our acquaintance with the 
principal of the remaining dramas has now become fiGuniliar 
through the admirable translations of Mr. Wilson. 

Though we possess plays written at least as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era, and one which was composed in 
Bengal within these fifty years, yet the whole number extant 
does not exceed sixty. This is probably owing to the manner in 
which they were at first produced, being only acted once on 
some particular festival in the great haU or inner court of a 
palace,^ and consequently losing all the popularity which plays 
in our times derive from repeated representations in different 
cities and in public theatres. Many must also have been lost, 
owing to the neglect of the learned ;* for the taste for this species 
of poetry seems corrupted, if not extinct, among the Bramins ; 
and although some of the least deserving specimens are still 
favourites, yet Professor Wilson assures us that he has met with 
but one Bramin who could be considered as conversant with the 
dramatic literature of his country.' 

Of these dramas we possess translations of eight, and abstracts 
mixed with specimens of twenty-four more. 

Though there are no tragedies among the number, none at least 
that terminate unhappily, yet these plays exhibit a variety not 

1 Wilson's Preface to the Theatre of the long-loat PoeUcf of this HiDdli Aristotle, 

BindooM. in thirty -foar chapters, have been recently 

'"' [That the Hindi!i drama is only par- discovered by Dr. HaU. Many plays nwrt 

tially represented by the surviTlng speci- have been composed, before a critic could 

mens is proved by the fact that one of the have written so copiously on th« theoiy.— 

earliest of these plays (the Vikramorvilsi £d.] 

of Kdliddsa) refers to the sage Bhaiata as ' Appendix to the 7%eaire ef the Bin^' 

having analysed the dramatic art. The doot, vol. iii. p. 97. 
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sarpijssed on any other stage. Besides the different classes of 
dramas, &rce8, moralities^ and short pieces such as we should call 
interludes, the diversity arising from the subjects seems to have 
been almost unlimited. A play translated by Dr. Taylor of 
Bombay is a lively, and sometimes humorous, illustration of the 
tenets of the different schools of philosophy.^ Of the more regu- 
lar dramas, some relate to the actions of heroes ; some, to the 
war» and loves of kings ; others to the intrigues of ministers ; and 
others are strictly confined to the incidents of private life. 

The characters are as different as the subjects. In some there 
is not a trace of supernatural agency or an allusion to religion. 
In others, nymphs of paradise are attached to earthly lovers ; 
gods and demons appear in others; enchantments, unconnected 
with religion, influence the fate of some ; and in one, almost the 
whole Hindii Pantheon is brought on the stage to attest the 
innocence of the heroine. 

In general, however, even in the cases where the gods afford 
their assistance, the interest of the drama turns entirely on 
haman feelings and natural situations, over which the superior 
beings have no direct influence. 

The number of acts is not fixed, and extends in practice fix)n 
one to ten. 

The division seems to be made when the stage becomes vacant, 
or when an interval is required between two parts of the action. 

In general, unity of time is not much violated (though in 
one case twelve years passes between the first and second acts) ; 
nnity of place is less attended to ; but the more important point 
of unity of action is as well preserved as in most modem per- 
formances. 

The plots are generally interesting ; the dialogue lively, though' 
Bomewhat prolonged ; and considerable skill is sometimes shown 
in preparing the reader to enter fully into the feelings of the per- « 
sons in the situations in which they are about to be placed. 

Some judgment of the actors may be formed from the speci- 
loens still seen. Regular dramas are very rarely performed; 
when they are, the tone is gitkve and declamatory. The dresses 
are such as we see represented on ancient sculptures ; said the 
high caps, or rather crowns, of the superior characters, composed 
of dark azure and gold, of the form peculiar to Hindii sculpture, 
give an air of much greater dignity than the modern turban. 
Mimics, buffoons, and actors of a sort of partly extemporary 

* This wfll suggest The CHowU of Aristophanes, but it is more like some of the 
moralities of the middle ages. 
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farces, are common still. They are coarse, childish, and, when 
not previously warned, grossly indecent; but they- exhibit con- 
siderable powers of acting and much comic humour. 

The best dramatic authors are C^lid^sa, who probably lived in 
the fifth century, and BhavabhAti, who flourished in the eighth. 
Each of these poets wrote three dramatic works, two of which, in 
each instance, have been translated. The first excels in tender- 
ness and delicacy, and is full of highly poetical description. The 
beauties of his pastoral drama of " Sacontald " have long been 
deservedly admired. The " Hero and the Nymph," in Mr. Wil- 
son's collection, is in a still more romantic strain, and may be 
compared (in the wildness of its design at least) to the " Tem- 
pest" and "Midsummer Night's Dream." ^ The other great 
dramatist possesses all the same qualities in an equal degree, 
accompanied with a sublimity of description, a manly tone, and 
a high and even martial spirit, that is without example in any 
other Hind6 poet that I have heard of. 

It may, indeed, be asserted, of all the compositions of the 
Hindus, that they participate in the moral defects of the nation, 
and possess a character of voluptuous calm more adapted to the 
contemplation of the beauties of nature, than to the exertion 
of energy, or to the enjoyment of adventure. Hence, their 
ordinary poetry, though flowing and elegant, and displaying a 
profusion of the richest imagery, is often deficient in the spirit 
which ought to prevent the reader's being cloyed with sweetness, 
and seldom moves any strong feeling, or awakens any lofty 
sentiment. 

The emotions in which they are most successful are those of 
love and tenderness. They powerfully present the raptures of 
mutual affection, the languishment of absence, and the ravings 
of disappointed passion. They can even rise to the nobler 
feelings of devoted attachment, and generous disregard of 
selfish motives ; but we look in vain for traits of vigour, of 
pride, or independence: even in their numerous battles they 
seem to feel little real sympathy with the combatants, and are 

* Mr. Mill's judgment on ** SacontaU " between the three youthful maidenBis ten- 
8 not, in general, favourable ; but one der and delightful ; and the scene which 
passage i^ so just, and so well expressed, takes place when Sacontal^ is about to 
that I cannot refrain from quoting it. leave the peaceful hermitage where she 
" The poem, indeed, has some beautiful had happily spent her youth, her ex- 
passages. The courtship between Sacontald pressions of tenderness to her friend^ 
and Dushmanta (that is the name of the her affectionate parthig with the domestic 
king) is delicate and interesting ; and the animals she had tended, and even with 
workings of the passion on two amiable the flowers and trees in which she had 
mindsarenaturally and vividly portrayed, delighted, breathe more than pastoral 
The picture of the friendship which exists sweetness." 
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obliged to make up by hyperbolical description for the want of 
that ardent spirit which a Greek or Roman poet could easily 
transfer into the bosom of his hero, while it glowed with all its 
fervour in his own.* 

The great strength of the Sanscrit poets, as well as their 
great delight, is in description.'' Their most frequent subjects 
are scenes of repose and meditation, amidst sequestered woods 
and flowery banks, fanned by fragrant gales and cooled by 
limpid waters; but they are not unsuccessful in cheerful and 
animated landscape. Such is the description of the country 
round Ujein in the ninth act of "M^lati and Mddhava;" where 
mountains, rocks, woods, villages, and glittering rivulets com- 
bine to form an extensive and a varied prospect. The city 
occupies the centre of the view ; its towers, temples, pinnacles, 
and gates are reflected on the clear stream beneath ; while the 
groves on the banks refreshed with early rain, and the meadows 
brightening with the recent shower afibrd a luxuriant resting- 
place to the heavy-uddered kine. Sometimes, also, they raise 
their efforts to the frowning mountain and the gathering tem- 
pest Bhavabhiiti, in particular, excels in this higher sort of 
description. His touches of wild mountain scenery in different 
I>laces, and his description of the romantic rocks and solemn 
forests round the source of the Godiveri, are full of grandeur 
and sublimity. Among his most impressive descriptions is one 
vhere his hero repairs at midnight to a field of tombs, scarcely 
lighted by the flames of funeral pyres, and evokes the demons 
of the place, whose appearance, filling the air with their shrill 
cries and unearthly forms, is painted in dark and powerful 
colours; while the solitude, the moaning of the winds, the 
hoarse sound of the brook, the wailing owl, and the long-drawn 
howl of the jackal, which succeed on the sudden disappearance 
of the spirits, almost surpass in effect the presence of their super- 
natural terrors.^ 

This taste for description is more striking from its contrast 
with the practice of some of their neighbours. 

•The foUowing speech of a stripling reminds us of the "joys of combat" 
in one of Bhavabhtiti's plays, however, which delighted the northern warrior : — 
" Boy9. The soldiers raise their bows and point their shafts 
Against you, and the hermitage is still remote. 
Fly ! Ac. 
** LoLva* Let the shafts fall. Oh ! this is glorious ! " 
^ [Of. Humboldt's Covawa^ vol. ii. pp. world. — Ed.] 
4^.3-^408. (Ott^'stransl.), where he treats ' Mdlatl and Mddhava, Act V., in 

of the descriptive poetry of the ancient, Wilson's ThtoXrt of the Hindoos, 
u cum^iared with that of the modem, 
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In Persian poete, for instance, a long description of inanimate 
nature is rarely met with. Their genius is for the expression 
of deep feelings or of sublime conceptions ; and, in their brief 
and indistinct attempts at description, they attend exclusively 
to the sentiment excited by objects in the mind, quite neglecting 
the impression which they make on the senses. 

But a Sanscrit poet, without omitting the characteristic 
emotion, presents all the elements from which it springs, de- 
lineates the peculiar features of the scene, and exhibits the 
whole in so picturesque a manner, that a stranger, even with 
his ignorance of the names of plants and animals, might easily 
form a notion of the nature of an Indian landscape. 

Thus, in a description of a Persian garden, the opening buds 
smile, the rose spreads forth all her charms to the intoxicated 
nightingale ; the breeze brings the recollections of youth, and 
the spring invites the youths and damsels to his bridal pavilion. 
But the lover is without enjoyment in this festival of nature. 
The passing rill recalls the flight of time; the nightingale 
seems to lament the inconstancy of the rose, and to remember 
that the wintry blast will soon scatter her now blooming leaves. 
He calls on the heavens to join their tears to his^ and on the 
wind to bear his sighs to his obdurate fair. 

A Hindii poet, on the other hand, represents, perhaps, the 
deep shade of a grove, where the dark tam&la mixes its branches 
with the pale foliage of the nimba, and the mangoe tree extends 
its ancient arms among the quivering leaves of the lofty pipala> 
some creeper twines round the jamb6, and flings out its floating 
tendrils from the topmost bough. The as6ca hangs down the 
long clusters of its glowing flowers, the m&dhavi exhibits its snow- 
white petals, and other trees pour showers of blossoms frx)m 
their loaded branches. The air is filled with fragrance, and is 
still, but for the hum of bees and the rippling of the passing rill. 
The note of the c6il is from time to time heard at a distance, 
or the low murmur of the turtle-dove on some neighbouring tree. 
The lover wanders forth into such a scene, and indulges his 
melancholy in this congenial seclusion. He is soothed by the 
south wind, and softened by the languid odour of the mangoe 
blossoms, till he sinks down overpowered in an arbour of jessamine, 
and abandons himself to the thoughts of his absent mistress. 

The figures employed by the two nations partake of this con- 
trast : those of the Persians are conventional hints, which would 
scarcely convey an idea to a person unaccustomed to them. A 
beautiful woman's form is a cypress; her locks are musk (in 
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blackness) ; her eyes a languid narcissus ; and the dimple in 
her chin a well ; but the Sanscrit similes, in which they deal 
more than in metaphors, are in general new and appropriate, 
and are sufficient, without previous knowledge, to place the points 
of resemblance in a vivid light. 

The Sanscrit poets have, no doubt, commonplaces, and some 
of them as fancifiil as those of the Persians ;* but in general the 
topics seem drawn from the writer's memory and imagination, 
and not adopted from a common stock which has supplied the 
wants of a succession of former authors. Having said so much 
of the Hind6 drama^ and having anticipated the general character 
of Sanscrit poetry, I shall be more brief with what remains. 

The most voluminous as well as the most ancient and im- 
portant portion of Hindti verse consists of the -sacred ^^^^^^^ 
and the epic or heroic poem& On the sacred poems t^^^^'*^ 
Mr. Colebrooke has pronounced,^* that their "general style is 
flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in ornament than abundant in 
repetitiiMis." The specimens which have been translated give 
no ground for questioning this decision. 

Of the y^das, the first part^ consisting of hymns, etc., can 
alone be classed with poetry ; and however sublime their doc* 
tiines, it appears that the same praise cannot be extended to 
their composition. 

The extracts translated by Mr. Colebrooke, Bilm M6han R^, 
and Sir W. Jones, and the large specimen in the "Oriental 
Magazine" for December^ 1825, afford no sign of imagination^ 
and no example of vigour of thought or felicity of diction. 

The same, with a few exceptions, applies to the prayers and 
hymns in Colebrooke's "Treatise on the Religious Ceremonies 
oftheffindfis.'*" 

Next in succession to the V^das comes the great heroic poem 
of the "Rdmiyana,^ which commemorates the con- Heroic po- 
quest (rf Ceylon.^ The author, V6hniki, is said to ffgj^^ 
have been contemporary with the eyent ; but not even ^" 
a poet would invest a living warrior with supernatural powers, 

* [Hindti writers on rhetoric give liiitB the elementa and the heavenly bodies, 
of tbeie stock epithets for the instruction' conveying praises and petitions, little 



<rf their readers : see SdhUya Drapanc^ varied, and but rarely showing signs of 

vii 590. — Ed.] a poetic spirit The topics of praise 

" AdaHe Reteardiu, vol. x. p. 425. appear to be confined to the effect o^ 

" A cursory view of the portion of each god's power on the material world ; 

the Big Yiia, transUted by Mr. Rosen, - and the prayers are even less spiritual, 

does not raise our opinion of those being, in a great majority of instances. 

Works. It seems to be a collection of for wealth alone, 

abort hymns addressed to the gods of " See p. 99, and Book IV. Ch. L 
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or would give him an army of apes for allies. A considerable 
period must have elapsed before the real circumstances of the 
story were sufficiently forgotten to admit of such bold embel- 
lishments. This argument, however, shows the early date of 
the hero, without impugning the antiquity of the poem. Of 
that there can be no dispute; for the language approaches 
nearer than any other Sanscrit poem to the early form used in 
the V^das, and an epitome is introduced into the ** Mah^ 
Bh^rata," itself the work of a remote age. 

This last poem is ascribed to Vydsa, the author of the V^as, 
The"Mahi ^^^ ^^ cyc-witness of the exploits which it records. 
Bhdrata." g^^ within the poem itself is an acknowledgment that 
it was put into its present form by Sauti, who received it 
through another person firom Vydsa: 24,000 verses out of 
100,000 are alleged, in the same place, to be the work of the 
original poet.^* Its pretensions to such remote antiquity are 
disproved by the advanced stage of the language; and the 
mention of Yavanas^* (if that term be applied to the Greeks) 
shows that some portion is of later date than the middle of the 
fourth century before Christ. But there seems no ground to 
question the opinion of one well qualified to judge that it was 
familiar to the Hindis at least two or three centuries before 
Christ." It illustrates the date of both works to observe that, 
although the heroes in both are incarnations of Vishnu, R^ma 
commonly appears throughout the poem in his human cha- 
racter alone, and though Crishna is sometimes declared to be 
the Supreme Being in a human form, yet his actions imply no 
such divinity, and the passages in which his identity with the 
ruler of the universe are most clearly stated may be suspected 
of being the production of a later period than the rest.^* 

With the exception of Mr. Colebrooke (who includes them in 
his censure of the sacred poetry), all who have read the heroic 
poems in the original are enthusiastic in their praise ; and their 
beauties have been most felt by those whose own productions 
entitle their judgment to most respect. Nor is this admiration 
confined to critics who have peculiarly devoted themselves to 
Oriental literature : Milman and Schlegel vie with Wilson and 
Jones in their applause ; and from one or other of those writei-s 

" Oriental Magazine, vol. iii. p. 133. maintainB that the principal part of the 

*4 Translation at the place just referred Mahii bhirata is " alter als die Herrscbaft 

to, and Professor Wilson, Anatic Be- des Buddhismus," L e. than Asoka's time. 

HarcheM, vol. xv. p. 101. — Ed.] 

" Oriental Magazine, vol. iii. p. 133. " Preface to the Vieknu Purdna, p, ix. 

[Prof. Lassen {Ind, AUerthurnskunde, vol. L) 
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we leam the simplicity and originality of the composition ; the 
sablimity, grace, and pathos of particular passages ; the natural 
digTuty of the actors ; the holy purity of the manners, and the 
inexhaustible fertility of imagination in the authors. From such 
evidence, and not from translations in prose, we should form our 
opinions of the originals. If we were obliged to judge from such 
of those literal versions as we possess in English (which are 
mostly from the "Rimdyana"), we should be unable to discover 
any of the beauties dwelt on, except simplicity; and should 
conceive the poems to be chiefly characterized by extreme flat- 
ness and prolixity. Some of the poetical translations exhibit 
portions more worthy of the encomiums bestowed on them. The 
specimens of the "Mah6 Bhirata" which appeared, in blank 
verse, in the "Oriental Magazine,"" are of this last description. 
It is true that, though selections, and improved by compression, 
they are still tediously diffuse; but they contain many spirited 
uid poetical passages: the similes, in particular, are short, 
simple, and picturesque : and, on the whole, the author must 
be acknowledged to tread, at whatever distance, on the path of 
Homer. 

The episode of "Nala and Damayanti," in the same poem,^** 
being a domestic story, is better fitted than battles to the HindA 
genius; and is a model of beautiful simplicity. Among the other 
episodes in the same poem (as it now stands) is the " Bhagavad 
Giti/* which is supposed to be the work of a much later age.^* 
It is a poetical exposition of the doctrines of a particular school 
of theology, and has been admired for the clearness and beauty of 
the language and illustrations. Whatever may be its merits as 
to clearness, it deserves high praise for the skill with which it is 
adapted to the original epic, and for the tenderness and elegance 
of the narrative by means of which it is introduced. 

The legendary part of the Purinas may be regarded as belong- 
ing to this description of poetry. Some of the extracts introduced 
by Colonel Kennedy in his " Researches into HindA Mythology " 
are spirited and poetical. 

The portion of the "Rdmiyana" of B<5dh4yana, translated by 
Mr. Ellis in the "Oriental Magazine" for September, 1826, is 
more comformable to European taste than the other translations ; 
but it seems doubtftil, from the note in page 8, whether it is 

" For December, 1824, and March and " Translated by the Rev. H. H. Mil- 
September, 1825. [These have been since man. 

republished in Professor Wilson's Collected ** Translated by Mr. (afterwards Sir 

Workt, vol. iii pp. 290— 341.— Ed.] Charles) Willdns, in 1784. 
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designed to be a literal translation ; and, consequently, it cannot 
safely be taken as a specimen of Hindii poetry. 

The "MeghadAta" ^ is an excellent example of purely 
D6wripUY«. descriptive poetry. A spirit banished from heaven 
charges a cloud with a message to his celestial mate, and describes 
the countries over which it will have to pass. 

The poet avails himself of the favourite Hind4 topic of the 
setting in of the rainy season, amidst assembled clouds and 
muttering thunder, the revival of nature from its previous 
languor, the rejoicing of some animals at the approach of rain, 
and the long lines of cranes and other migratory birds that 
appear in the higher regions of the sky : he describes the varied 
landscape and the numerous cities over which the cloud is to 
pass, interspersing allusions to the tales which are associated with 
the different scenes. 

Intermixed with the whole are the lamentations of the exile 
himself, and his recollections of all the beauties and enjoyments 
from which he is excluded. 

The description is less exuberant than in most poems, but it 
does not escape the tameness which has been elsewhere ascribed 
to Sanscrit verse. 

The **Gita G6vinda, or Songs of Jaya D^va,"" are the only 

PMtonj. specimens I know of pure pastoral. They exhibit, in 

perfection, the luxuriant imagery, the voluptuous softness, and 

the want of vigour and interest which form the beauties and 

defects of the Hindti school. 

They are distinguished also by the use of conceits; whieh, as 
the author lived as late as the fourteenth century, are, perhaps, 
marks of the taste introduced by the Mahometans. 

I have seen no specimen of EQndti satire. Some of their 

satii«. dramatic performances seem to partake of this cha- 
racter.^ Judging from the heaviness of the ludicrous parts 
occasionally" introduced into the regular plays, I should not 
expect to find much success in this department. 

Though there are several other poetical works translated, 
Tales and ouough has, porhaps, been said on this subject, consider- 
fahiM. ^ ^^^ littie value of opinions formed on such grounds. 
An important part of the ELindti literature, however, still remains 
to be noticed, in their tales and £Etbles ; in both of which species 
of composition they appear to have been the instructors of all 

* Translated by Professor Wilson, and '* AtiaUe Ruea/rehu, yoL liL p. 185. 

published with the original Sanscrit, in "See Wilson's Hindoo Drama, toL iii 

1818. p. 97, &c of the Appendix. 
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ihe lert of mankind. The most ancient fables (those of Bidp&i)- 
have been found abnost unchanged in their Sanscrit dress ; and 
to them ahnost all the fabulous relations of other countries have 
been clearly traced.^ The complicated scheme of story -telling, 
tale urithin tale, like the " Arabian Nights/ seems also to be of 
their invention, as are the subjects of many well-known tales 
and romances both Oriental and European. In their native form, 
they are told with simplicity, and not without spirit and interests 
It is remarkable, however, that the taste for description seems 
here to have changed sides, the Hindii stories having none of those 
goigeous and picturesque accompaniments which are so capti- 
vatLng in the Arabian and Persian tales.^ 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE FINE ARTS. 

Music, 



The Hindd music appears, from the account of Sir W. Jones ^ 
and Mr. Faterson, ^ to be systematic and refined. 

They have eighty-four modes,* of which thirty-six are in 
generai use, and each of which, it appears, has a peculiar ex* 
piession, and the power of moving some particular sentiment or 
affection. 

They are named from the seasons of the year and the hours of 
the day and night, and are each considered to possess some quality 
appropriate to the time. 

Musical science is said to have declined like all others; and, 
certainly, the present airs do not give to an unlearned ear the 
impression of any such variety or complication. They are 

"By Hr. Colebrooke, the Baron de are not to be confounded with our modem 

Sacy, and Profeaaor Wilson. modes which result from the system of 

** As a guide to further inquiry into accords now established in Europe. The 

the Indian origin of European fictions, Indian modes are formed pai*tly ''by 

cnunlt the TransacUont of the Royal giving the lead to one or other of our 

^»(UU noddy, vol. L p. 156. [This is twelve sounds, and varying, in seven dif- 

l^easor Wilson's paper on the Pancha- f erent ways, the position of the semitones." 

tantr^reprinted in his CoUecUd Work$, This gives the number of eighty -four, which 

yo\. h. pp. 1 — 80. See also his papers on has been retained, although many of the 

the KiOhd sarit Stfgara of Soxnadeva, original, or rather possible, modes have 

<^oUeet€d Worki, voL iiL pp. 156 — 268 ; been dispensed with, and the number 

voL IT. pp. gi — X69. — ^Ed.] made up by aids drawn " from the asso- 

* Anaiie Reaearehis, voL iiL p. 66. ciation of ideas, and the mutilation of the 

' Ibid. vol. ix. p. 446. regular scales." 



' Sir W. Jones explains that these modes 
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almost all of one sort, remarkably sweet and plaintive, and dis- 
tinguishable at once from the melodies of any other nation. To 
do them justice, however, they should be heard from a single 
voice, or accompanied by the vina, which has been called the 
Indian lyre. 

The usual performance is by a band of fiddles and drums beaten 
with the fingers. It is loud and unmusical, and would drown 
the voices of the singers if they were not exerted to a pitch that 
is fatal to all delicacy or softness.^* 

Paiiiting, 

Painting is still in the lowest stage. Walls of houses are often 
painted in water coloura, and sometimes in oils. The subjects 
are mythology, battles, processions, wrestlers, male and female 
figures, and animals, with no landscape, or at best a tree or two, 
or a building stuck in without any knowledge of perapective, or 
any attention to light and shade. Of the works of other 
nations they most resemble the paintings on the walls of 
Egyptian tombs. They have also pictures of a small size in a 
sort of distemper, which, in addition to the above subjects, 
include likenesses of individuals. 

The Hindis have often beautifully illuminated manuscripts, but 
the other ornaments are better executed than the figures. If 
portraits were not spoken of as common in the dramas, I should 
suspect that they had learned this art fi:om thfe Mussulmans, by 
whom (in spite of the discouragement given by the Mahometan 
religion) they are very far surpassed. 

Sculpture, 

One would expect that sculpture would be carried to high 
perfection among a people so devoted to polytheism; and it 
certainly is not for want of employment that it has failed to 
attain to excellence. Besides innumerable images, all caves 
and temples are covered with statues and reliefe ; and the latter 
are often bold, including complicated groups, and expressing 
various passions. They are sometimes very spirited, and neither 
the sculptures nor paintings fail to produce very fine specimens 
of grace in figure and attitude ; but there is a total ignorance 

* It is but fair to give the foUowing of hearing, in most parts of India, are re- 
opinion from a person eminently qualified garded by their scientific brethren in much 
to judge (in the Oriental Quarterly Maga- the same light as a ballad-singer at the 
zine, for December, 1825, p. 197) : — *' We comer of the street by the primo aopnno 
may add that the only native singers and of the Italian Opera." 
players whom Europeans are in the way 
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of anatomy, and an inattention even to the obvious appearances 
of the limbs and muscles, together with a disregard of pro- 
portion between different figures, and a want of skill in group- 
ing, which must entirely exclude the best of the Hind6 sculp- 
ture from coming into the most remote comparison with European 
works of art. 

Architecture. 

The numerous edifices erected by the Hindus attest their 
knowledge of the practice of architecture; and if any confi- 
dence can be given to the claims of the books of which frag- 
ments still remain, they seem early to have been acquainted 
vith the science. 

A candid and judicious review of the extant works on archi- 
t<?cture is contained in a late essay by an intelligent native, 
where also the system taught by them is ably developed* 

The principles of the art seem, by this essay, to have been 
well understood; and numerous rules appear to have been 
derived from them. 

The various mouldings, twelve in number, are described ; 
some (the cyma, toro, cavetto, etc.) are the same as our own, 
and a few are peculiar. The forms and proportions of pedestals, 
bases, shafts, capitals, and entablatures are given; how fully, 
in some cases, may be conjectured from there being sixty-four 
sorts of bases. There are no fixed orders, but the height of a 
coluam may vary from six to ten diameters, and its proportions 
regulate, though not strictly, those of the capitals, intercolum- 
niations, etc. This place does not admit of any specification of 
the rules of architecture, or anything beyond a general notion 
of the native buildings which are now to be seen in India. The 
style of those structures has been supposed to resemble those of 
Egypt. It does so only in the massy character both of the 
buildings and the materials, and in the quantity of sculpture on 
some descriptions of edifices. The practice of building high 
towers at gateways is also similar, but in Egypt there is one on 
each side, and in India only one over the gateway. 

Some few of the Egyptian columns bear a resemblance to 
some in the cave temples ; but these are all the points in which 
any similarity can be discovered. 

The two most striking features in Egyptian architecture are, 
the use of pyramids, and the manner in which the sides of 

* Etaay on Hind4, ArchUecture, by Rdm Rdz, published by the Oriental Translation 
Fund. 
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every buildiDg slope inwards until they reach the top, where 
they meet a flat roof with a particularly bold and deep cornice. 
I^either of these characteristics is to be found in India. Py- 
ramidal roofs to the halls before temples are not uncommon^ 
but they are hollow within, and supported by walls or pillars. 
Solid pyramids are unknown; and even the roofs are diversi- 
fied on the outside with acroteria and other ornaments, that 
take away all resemblance to the Egyptian pyramids. Walls 
are always perpendicular, and though towers of temples diminish 
gradually, yet they do so in a manner peculiar to themselves, 
and bear as much resemblance to our slender steeples as to the 
broad masses of Egyptian architecture. They, in fact, hold 
an intermediate place between both, but have little likeness 
to either. 

In the south they are generally a succession of stories, each 
narrower than the one below it; and north of the Qod£veri 
they more frequently taper upwards, but with an outward curve 
in the side, by means of which there is a greater swell near the 
middle than even at the base. They do not come quite to a 
point, but are crowned by a flattened dome, or some more 
fanciful termination, over which is, in all cases, a high pinnacle 
of metal gilt, or else a trident, or other emblem peculiar to the 
god. Though plainer than the* rest of the temple, the towers 
are never quite plain, and are often stuck over with pinnacles, 
and covered with other ornaments of every description. 

The sanctuary is always a small, nearly cubical chamber, 
scarcely lighted by one small door, at which the worshipper pre- 
sents his olSering and prefers his supplication. In very small 
temples this is the whole building ; but in others it is surmounted 
by the tower, is approached through spacious halls, and is sur- 
rounded by courts and colonnades, including other temples and 
religious buildings. At Seringam there are seven difierent en- 
closures, and the outer one is near four miles in circumference.* 
The colonnades which line the interior of the courts, or form 
approaches to the temple, are often so deep as to require many 
rows of pillars, which are generally high, slender, and delicate, 
but thickly set. Gothic aisles have been compared to avenues 
of oaks, and these might be likened to groves of palm trees. 

There are often lower colonnades, in which, and in many 
other places, are highly-wrought columns, round, square, and 
octagon, or mixing all three ; sometimes cut into the shape of 

Orme'ff Inda§ktn, yoL i p. 182. 
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vases, and hung with ^chains or garlands; sometimes decorated 
with the forms of animals, and sometimes partly composed of 
groups of human figures. 

Clusters of columns and pilasters are frequent in the more 
solid parts of the building; where, also, the number of salient 
and retiring angles, and the corresponding breaks in the enta- 
blature, increase the richness and complexity of the effect. 
The posts and lintels of the doors, the panels and other spaces, 
are enclosed and almost covered by deep borders of mouldings, 
and a profusion of arabesques of plants, flowers, fruits, men, 
animals, and imaginary beings; in short, of every species of 
embellishment that the most fertile fancy could devise. These 
arabesques, the running patterns of plants and creepers in par- 
ticular, are often of an elegance scarcely equalled in any other 
part of the world. 

The waUs are often filled with sculptures in relief; exhibiting 
animated pictures of the wars of the gods and other legends. 
Groups of mythological figures, likewise, often run along the 
fiieze, and add great richness to the entablature.^ 

Temples, such as have been described, are sometimes found 
assembled in considerable numbers. At the ruins of Blm- 
van&wara, in Orissa, for instance, it is impossible to turn the 
eye in any direction from the great tower without taking into 
the view upwards of forty or fifty stone towers of temples, none 
less than fifty or sixty, and some from 150 to 180 feet high.* 

Those of Bijayanagar, near the left bank of the river Tum 
badra, are of still more magnificent dimensions. 

But, notwithstanding their prodigious scale, the effect pro- 
duced by the Hindii pagodas never equals the simple majesty 
and symmetry of a Grecian temple, nor even the grandeur 
arising from the swelling domes and lofty arches of a mosque. 
The extensive parts of the building want height, and the high 
ones are deficient in breadth ; there is no combination between 
the different parts; and the general result produces a con- 
viction that, in this art, as in most other things, the Hindiis 
display more richness and beauty in details than greatness in 
the conception of the whole. The cave temples, alone, exhibit 
boldness and grandeur of design. 

The impression made on the spectator by favourable specimens 

' There are some beautiful specimens splendid works of the Daniells exhibit in 

«f YGadti urchitecture in Tod's Rdjaaihdn, perfection every species of cave or temple 

The work of Riim lUUs shows the details in all the wide range of India, 

dverprhere employed, as weU as the ' Hr. Stirling, iina<fci2efearcA«»,voLxv. 

geural architecture of the south ; but the p. 307. 
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of temples, is that of great antiquity and sanctity, accompanied 
with a sort of romantic mystery, which neither the nature of the 
religion itself, nor the familiarity occasioned by the daily sight 
of its ceremonies, seems suited to inspire. 

Though in temples of recent formation there is sometimes a 
mixture of the Mahometan style, yet the general character of 
these buildings is strikingly original, and unlike the structures 
of other nations. We may infer from this that the principles of 
the art were established in early times ; but we have no reason 
to think that any of the great works which now attract admira- 
tion are of very ancient date. Even the caves have no claim to 
great antiquity. The inscriptions, in a character which was in 
use at least three centuries before Christ, and which has long 
been obsolete, would lead us to believe that the Bauddha caves 
must be older than the Christian era;' but those of the Hindis 
are shown beyond doubt, from the mythological subjects on 
their walls, to be at least as modem as the eighth or ninth 
century .^' The sculptured works at Mah& Balipuram, south of 
Madras, have been carried back to the remotest era; but the 
accounts on the spot assign their construction to the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries after Christ, and the sculptures on the waUs 
afford a perfect confirmation of the tradition.^^ 

Some of the most celebrated buUt temples are of very modem 
date. The pagoda of Jagann&th (of which we have heard so 
much), and the Black Pagoda in the same district, have been 
mentioned as among the most ancient ofHindii temples; yet 
the first is well known to have been completed in A.D. 1198, 
and the second in A.D. 1241." Many of the other great temples 
are doubtless much older than this ; but there are no proo& of 
the great antiquity of any of them, and some presumptions to the 
contrary. 

The palaces are more likely to adopt innovations than the 
temples; but many retain the Hindti character, though con- 
structed in comparatively recent times. 

The oldest of these show little plan, or else have been so often 
added to, that the original plan is lost. Being generally of 
solid constmction, and with terraced roofs, the faciUty is great 
of building one house on the roof of another ; so that, besides 

• An extensive Bauddha cave is men- Literary Society of Bombay y and Profe«*>r 

tioned by the Chinese traveller in the very Wilson, Maekenzu Papers, Preface, p. Ixx. 

beginning of the fifth century, and must " Professor Wilson, Madcenzie Papert, 

have been excavated in the fourth at Introduction, p. Itti. 

latest.— /ottmoZ of the Royal Asiatic So- " Stirling's Orissa, Atiatie Reseaertka, 

eiety, vol. v. p. 103. vol xv. pp. 816, 827. 

M Mr. Erskine, Transactions of the 
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spreading towards the sides, they are piled upwards to a great 
height, and with great irregularity. 

They generally contain small courts surrounded with high 
buildings ; sometimes open, and sometimes shaded with the trees 
best adapted for that purpose. There is always a deep colon* 
nade round each court. 

The great rooms of state are upstairs, closed round like ours, 
not running to the whole height of the house and open at one 
side like Mahometan divans. The stairs are narrow and steep, 
&nd cut out of the thickness of the wall. 

The same remai'ks apply to the prix^ate houses, which are 
hardly entitled to come under the head of architecture. 

Those of rich people have a small court or two, with 
buildings round, almost always terraced, sometimes left in the 
full glare of the white stucco, sometimes coloured of a dusky 
red, and the walls sometimes painted with trees or mythological . 
and other storiea All are as crowded and ill-arranged as can 
be imagined. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the Hind6 works are the tanks, 
which are reservoirs for water, of which there are two kinds; 
one dug out of the earth, and the other formed by damming up 
the mouth of a valley. In the former case there are stone or 
other steps all round, down to the water, generally the whole 
length of each face, and in many instances temples round the 
edge, and little shrines down the steps. In the other sort these 
additions are confined to the embankment. The dug tanks are 
often near towns, for bathing, etc., but they are also made use 
of for irrigation. The dams are always for the latter purpose. 
Many of them are of vast extent, and the embankments are mag- 
iiificent works, both in respect to their elevation and solidity. 
Some of them form lakes, many miles in circumference, and 
water great tracts of country. 

One species of Hindd well is also remarkable. It is frequently 
of great depth and of considerable breadth. The late ones are 
often round, but the more ancient, square. They are surrounded, 
for their whole depth, with galleries, in the rich and massy 
style of Hindi! works, and have often a broad flight of steps, 
which commences at some distance from the well, and passes 
under part of the galleries down to the water. 

The most characteristic of the Hind6 bridges are composed 
of stone posts, several of which form a pier, and which are con- 
nected by stone beams. Such bridges are common in the south 
of India. Others are on thick piers of masonry, with naiTow 
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Gothic arches ; but their antiquity is doubtful, nor does it appear 
that the early Hindis knew the arch, or could construct vaults 
or domes, otherwise than by layers of stone, projecting beyond 
those beneath, as in the Treasury of Atreus in Mycense. 

Among other species of architecture must be mentioned the 
columns and arches, or rather gateways, erected in honour of 
victories. There is a highly-wrought example of the column, 
120 feet high, at Chit6r, which is represented in Tod's "Rijas- 
thin."" Of the triumphal arches (if that term may be applied 
to square openings), the finest example is at Bamagar, in the 
north of Guzerdi It is indeed among the richest specimens of 
Hindi! art." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

OTHER ARTS. 

Of the Indikn manufactures, the most remarkable is that of 

Wearing. cottou cloth, the bcauty and delicacy of which was so 

long admired, and which in fineness of texture has never yet 

been approached in any other country. 

Their silk manufactures were also excellent, and very probably 

known to them, as well as the art of obtaining the material, at 

a very early period.^ 

Gold and silver brocade were abo favourite, and perhaps, 

original, manufactures of India. 

The brilliancy and permanency of many of their dyes has not 

Dyeing. yet been equalled in Europe. 

woikiogin Their taste for minute ornament fitted them to excel 

*"*^ in goldsmiths' work. 

Their fame for jewels originated more in the bounty of nature 

than in their own skill ; for their taste is so bad that they give 

a preference to yellow pearls and table diamonds; and their 

setting is comparatively rude, though they often combine their 

jewellery into very goigeous ornaments. 

Their way of working at all trades is very simple, and their 

tools few and portable. A smith brings his small anvil, and the 

peculiar sort of bellows which he uses, to the house where he is 

wanted. A carpenter does so with more ease, working on the 

floor, and securing any object with his toes as easily as with his 

hands. 

" VoL L pp. 828, 761. —Ed.] 

^* [Mr. Fei^guason'a works are the latest * Mr. Colebrooke, AtiaUe Se$earduSt 

and best authority on Hindd architecture. toL ▼. p. 61. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AGEICULTURE. 

The nature of the soil and climate makes agriculture a simple 
art. A light plough, which he daily carries on his shoulder to 
the field, is sufficient, with the help of two small oxen, to enable 
the husbandman to make a shallow furrow in the surface, in 
which to deposit the grain. Sowing is often performed by a 
sort of drill (it is scarcely entitled to the addition of plough), 
which sheds the seed through five or six hollow canes ; and a 
board, on which a man stands, serves for a harrow. A hoe, a 
mattock, and a few other articles, complete the implements of 
husbandry. B.eaping is performed with the sickle: the grain 
is trodden out by cattle, brought home in carts, and kept in 
large dry pits under ground. The fields, though the bounds of 
eadi are carefully marked, are generally unenclosed; and 
nothing interrupts their continuity, except occasional varieties 
m the crops. 

Bat although the Indian agriculture has such a character of 
simplicity, there are some peculiarities in it which call forth 
certain sorts of skill and industry not required elsewhere, and 
there are some descriptions of cultivation to which the former 
character does not at aU apply. 

The summer harvest is sufficiently watered by the rains, but 
a great part of the winter crop requires artificial irrigation. 
This is afforded by rivers, brooks, and ponds ; but chiefly by 
wells. In the best parts pf the country there is a well in every 
field, fix)m which water is conveyed in channels, and received 
in little beds, divided by low ridges of earth. It is raised by 
oxen in a large bucket, or rather bag, of pliant leather, which 
has often an ingenious contrivance, by which it empties itself 
when drawn up. 

In some soils it is necessary, every three or four years, to 
eradicate the weeds by deep plQughing, which is done with a 
heavy plough, drawn by buffaloes, at a season when the ground 
is saturated with moisture. Manure is little used for general 
cultivation, but is required in quantities for sugar cane, and 
many other sorts of produce. Many sorts also require to be 
fenced ; and are sometimes surrounded by mud walls, but usually 
by high and impenetrable hedges of cactus, euphorbium, aloe. 
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and other strong prickly plants, as well as by other thorny 
bushes and creepei-s. 

One great labour is to scare away the flocks of birds, which 
devour a great part of the harvest in spite of all precautions. 
Scarecrows have some effect, but the chief dependence is on a 
man, who stands on a high wooden stage overlooking the field, 
shouting, and throwing stones from a sling, which is so contrived 
as to make a loud crack at every discharge. 

The Indians understood rotation of crops, though their almost 
inexhaustible soil renders it often unnecessary. They class the 
soils with great minuteness, and are well informed about the 
produce for which each is best, and the mode of cultivation 
which it requires. They have the injudicious practice of mixing 
different kinds of grain in one field, sometimes to come up to- 
gether, and sometimes in succession. 

Some of the facts mentioned affect armies and travellers. 
At particular seasons, the whole face of the country is as open 
and passable as the road, except near villages and streams, 
where the high enclosures form narrow lanes, and are great 
obstructions to bodies of passengers. Large water-courses, or 
ducts, by which water is drawn from rivers or ponds, also fonn 
serious obstacles. 

These remarks are always liable to exceptions fix)m varieties 
in different parts of India ; and in the rice countries, as Bengal 
and the coast of Coromandel, they are almost inapplicable. 
There, the rice must be completely flooded, often requires to be 
transplanted at a certain stage, and is a particularly laborious 
and disagreeable sort of cultivation. 



CHAPTER X 

COMMERCE. 



Though many articles of luxury are mentioned in Menu, it 
ExtoniAi d<>®s not appear that any of them were the produce of 
oommeroe. foreign countrics. Their abundance, however, proves 
that there was an open trade 'between the different parts of 
India. 

There is one passage in the Code^ in which interest on 
money lent on risk is said to be fixed by "men well ac- 
quainted with sea voyages, or journeys by land." As the word 

»Ch,viii. §166, 167. 
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used in the original for sea is not applicable to any inland waters, 
the fact may be considered as established, that the Hind6s navi- 
gated the ocean as early as the age of the Code, but it is pro- 
bable that their enterprise was confined to a coasting trade. 
An intercourse with the Mediterranean no doubt took place 
at a still earlier period ; but it is uncertain whether it was car- 
ried on by land, or partly by sea; and, in either case, whether 
the natives of India took a share in it beyond their own limits.* 
It seems not improbable that it was in the hands of the Arabs, 
and that part crossed the narrow sea from the coast on the west 
of Sind to Muscat, and then passed through Arabia to Egypt 
and Syria ; while another branch might go by land, or along the 
coast to Babylon and Persia.^ Our first clear accounts of the 
seas west of India give no signs of trade carried on by Indians in 
that direction. Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet (in 
326 B.C.), did not meet a single ship in coasting fi:om the Indus 
to the Euphrates; and expressly says that fishing boats were 
the only vessels he saw, and those only in particular places, and 
in small numbers. Even in the Indus, though there were boats, 
they were few and small ; for, by Anion's account, Alexander 
was obliged to build most of his fleet himself, including all the 
larger vessels, and to man them with sailors from the Mediter- 
nnean.^ The same author, in enumerating the Indian classes, 
says of the fourth class (that of tradesmen and artisans), "of 
this class also are the ship-builders and the sailors, as many 
as navigate the rivers:"* from which we may infer that, as 
&r as his knowledge went, there were no Indians employed on 
the sea. 

The next accounts that throw light on the western trade of 
India are furnished by a writer of the second century ^jaeftnom 
before Christ,* whose knowledge only extended to the coast. 
intercourse between Egypt and the south of Arabia, but who 
nientions cinnamon and cassia as among the articles imported, 

* [Whetiier Ophir is to be looked for latter part being the Sanskrit tbha, " an 

in India^ or, as seems more probable, in elephant," with the Hebrew article pre- 

the <'Ck>]den Chersonese" or Malacca, it fizecL— Ed.] ^ , 

ia almost certain that some of the articles " Vincent's Commerce and Namgatnon 

brought by the Phoenician and Jewish of the AndenUy voL iL pp. 867 — 870. 
fleetfl in Solomon's days came from India * See Bxpeditio Alexandria book vi pp. 

(iee 1 King x. 22). The Hebrew words 285, 236, ed. 1704, and /»Kiica, chap. xviiL 

are evidently foreign, and probably of p. 832, of the same edition. 
Indian, origin ; thus kof, " ape," seems to * Indiea, chap, xii p. 825. 

be the Sanskrit iopt ; thukU, " a peacock," • Agatharchides preserved in Diodorus 

ia probably the Tamil tohei, and shen- andPhotius. See Vincent's C(M»»i«roc and 

hahbim, " ivory," is explained by Gesenius Navigation of the Aneienti, voL ii. p. 26. 
u a contmction for shen-Kd-ibbimf the 
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and who, moreover, expressly states that ships came from India 
to the ports of Sabaea (the modem Yemen). From all that 
appears in this author we shoidd conclude that the trade was 
entirely in the hands of the Arabs. 

It is. not till the first century after Christ that we obtain a 
distinct account of the course of this trade, and a complete 
enumeration of the commodities which were the objects of it. 
This is given in the " Periplus of the Erythraean Sea," apparently 
the work of an experienced practical sailor in that part of the 
ocean. He describes the whole coast of the Red Sea, and of the 
south-east of Arabia, and that of India, from the Indus round 
Cape Comorin, to a point high up on the coast of Coromandel ; 
and gives accounts of the commerce carried on within those limits, 
and in some places beyond them. From this writer it appears 
that, nearly until this time, the ships from India continued to 
cross the mouth of the Persian Gulf, and creep along the shore of 
Arabia to the mouth of the Red Sea ; but that, at a recent period, 
the Greeks from Egypt, if not all navigators, used to quit the 
coast soon after leaving the Red Sea, and stretch across the Indian 
Ocean to the coast of Malabar. 

The trade thus carried on was very extensive, but appears to 
have been conducted by Greeks and Arabs. Axabia is de- 
scribed as a country filled with pilots, sailors, and persons con- 
cerned in commercial business ; but no mention is made of any 
similar description of persons among the Indians, nor is there 
any allusion to Indians out of their own country except that 
they are mentioned with the Ajrabs and Greeks, as forming a 
mixed population, who were settled in small numbers on an 
island near the mouth of the Red Sea, supposed to be Socotra. 
So much, indeed, were the Arabs the carriers of the Indian 
trade, that in Pliny's time their settlers filled the western shores 
of Ceylon, and were also found established on the coast of 
coaBUng Malabar.^ But in the same work (the "Periplus") 

*"**^ the Indians are represented as actively engaged in the 
traffic on their own coast There were boats at the Indus to 
receive the cargoes of the ships which were unable to enter ihe 
river on account of the bar at its mouth; fishing boats were 
kept in employ near the opening of the Gulf of Cambay to 
pilot vessels coming to Barygaza, or BanSch; where, then as 
now, they were exposed to danger from the extensive banks of 

* Vinoenfa Qmmerce and NavigatUm of the AneieiUiy voL u. p. 2«8. 
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mud, and from the rapid rise of the tides. From Bar6ch, 
southward, the coast was studded with ports, which the author 
calls local emporia, and which, we may infer, were visited by- 
vessels employed in the coasting trade ; but it is not till the 
author has got to the coast on the east of Cape Comorin, that 
be first speaks of large vessels which crossed the Bay of Bengal 
to the Ganges and to Chryse, which is probably Sumatra, or the 
Malay peninsula. This last circumstance is in complete "^[^^J^"* 
accordance with the accounts derived from the east, ooast 
by which the inhabitants of the coast of Coromandel seem early 
to have been distinguished by their maritime enterprise from 
their countrymen on the west of India. It is probable, from the 
nature of the countries which they water, that at the same time 
when Nearchus saw so little sign of commerce on the Indus, the 
Ganges may have been covered with boats, as it is at this 
moment, and as the number of ancient and civilized kingdoms 
on its shores would lead us to anticipate. The commodities sup- 
plied .by so rich and extensive a region could not but engage the 
attention of the less advanced countries in the Deckan ; and as 
the communication between that part of India and the Qanges 
▼as interrupted by forests, and plundering tribes, both probably 
even wilder than they are now, a strong temptation was held 
out to the sailors on the eastern coast to encounter the lesser 
<langer of making the direct passage over the Bay of Bengal : 
on which, without being often out of sight of land, they would 
be beyond the reach of the inhabitants of the shore. 

This practice once established, it would be an easy effort to 
cross the upper part of the bay, and before long, the broadest 
portion of it also, which is bounded by the Malay peninsula and 
Sumatra. But, whatever gave the impulse to the inhabitants of 
the coast of Coromandel, it is from the north part of the tract that 
we first hear of the Indians who sailed boldly into the Hindti wt- 
open sea. The histories of Java give a distinct account Java and 
of a numerous body of Hindis from Clinga (Calinga), waSds. 
who hmded on their island, civilized the inhabitants, and who 
fixed the date of their arrival by establishing the era still sub- 
sisting, the first year of which fell in the seventy-fifth year 
before Christ. The truth of this narrative is proved beyond 
doubt by the numerous and magnificent Hind^ remains that 
still exist in Java, and by the fact that, although the common 
language is Malay, the sacred language, that of historical and 
poetical compositions, and of most inscriptions, is a dialect of 
Sanscrit The early date is almost as decisively proved by the 
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journal of the Chinese pilgrim in the end of the fourth century, 
who found Java entirely peopled by Hind6s, and who sailed 
from the Ganges to Ceylon, from Ceylon to Java, and from Java 
to China, in ships manned by crews professing the Braminical 
religion.® The Hind6 religion in Java was afterwards super- 
seded by that of Buddha; but the Indian government sub- 
sisted till the end of the fourteenth century; when it was 
subverted by Mahometan proselytes, converted by Arab mis- 
sionaries in the course of the preceding century. The island 
of Bdli, close to the east of Java, is still inhabited by Hindus, 
who have MaJay or Tartar features, but profess to be of the 
four HindA classes. It is not impossible that they may be so 
descended, not¥dthstanding the alteration in their features ; 
but it is more probable that their pure descent is a fiction, as 
we have an example of a still more daring imposture in the 
■poets of Java, who have transferred the whole scene of the 
"Mahd Bhitrata," with all the cities, kings, and heroes of the 
Jumna and Ganges, to their own island. 

The accounts of voyagers and travellers in times subsequent 
Tnuiein ^ the " Perfplus" spcak of an extensive commerce with 
mSnttoMSSe Inidia> but afford no information respecting the part 
^"^^ taken in it by the Indians, unless it be by their silence; 
for while they mention Arab and Chinese ships as frequenting 
the ports of India, they never allude to any voyage as having 
been made by a vessel of the latter country* 

Marco Polo, indeed, speaks of pirates on the coast of Malabar, 
who cruised for the whole summer; but it appears, afterwards, 
that their practice was to lie at anchor, and consequently close 
to the shore, only getting under weigh on the approach of a 
prize. When Yasco da Gama reached the coast of Malabar, he 
found the trade exclusively in the hands of the Moors, and it 
was to their rivalry that he and lus successors owed most of 
the opposition they encountered. 

The exports from India to the West do not seem, at the time 
Exports in of the "Periplus," to have been very different from 
timen. what they are now ; ^* cotton cloth, muslin, and 

chintz of various kinds ; silk cloth, and thread ; indigo and other 
dyes ; cinnamon and other spices ; sugar ; diamonds, pearls 

" See Journal of the Royal AnaHe jute, opium, silk, pepper, coffee, tobacco, 

Society, No. ix. pp. 186 — 138. and tea. The principal articles of import 

• See, in particulaa', Marsden's Marco are Britiah cotton goods, thread, yarn, 

PolOf p. 687. iron, copper, and hardware. The native 

" [The principal exports now are cot- manufactures have everywhere given way 

ton, indigo, sugar, rum, rice, saltpetre, lac, before English competition. — Ed]. 
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emeralds, and many inferior stones; steel; drugs; aromatics; and 
sometimes, female slaves.^^ 

The imports were — coarse and fine cloth (probably woollen) ; 
brass; tin; lead; coral; glass; antimony; some few imports, 
perfumes not known in the country ; wines (of which that from 
Italy was preferred) ; together with a considerable quantity of 
specie and bullion. 

The great facility of transport afforded by the Ganges and its 
numerous branches has been alluded to ; but, as few of ini»nd trade, 
the other rivers are navigable far from the sea, the internal trade 
must always have been mostly carried on by land. Oxen would 
be the principal means of conveyance ; but, as from the earliest 
Hindii times to the decline of the Mogul empire, the great roads 
were objects of much attention to the government, we may, 
perhaps, presume that carts were much more in use formerly 
tbm of later years. 



CHAPTER XI. 

liANNEBS AND CHARACTER. 



It has be3n stated that Hindostan and the Deckan are equal, in 
extent, to all Europe ; except the Russian part of it, and Differaoo^ 
the countries north of the Baltic.^ nauona. 

Ten different civilized nations are found within the above 
space. All these nations differ from each other, in manners and 
language,^ nearly as much as those inhabiting the corresponding 
portion of Europe. 

They have, also, about the same degree of general resemblance 
which is observable among the nations of Christendom, and 
which is so great that a stranger from India cannot, at first, 
perceive any material difference between an Italian and an 

" [Some of the Indian exports retained Kharovfmm hmhtha ; vdpSos from nalada; 

thsir natiTe names in Greek and Latin ; frnXa^a^pov and maUiHUhrum from tamdla- 

tfaoB ftpvjvi probably oomes from the Sans- patra ; Kaaalrepos from hatUray kc See 

krit trUd ; vo^oirof and carbamu (cf. Heb. Lassen's Indische AUerthitnukunde, vol. L 

^rpat) from hdrpdta; aaxxap and sac- pp.245 — 290. The derivation of cZepAan< 

fiarom from 4arkard ; v4T€f*i and piper is uncertain ; but the name indigo (indi- 

from pippaU ; zingiberi from tringarera ; cum) tells its own story. — Ed.] 

»7afloc4«j» (cf. Heb. ahdlim and the mo- * Introduction, pp. 3, 4, note. 

<iern^7»uin o^iZflp) fxomagfuru ; aajn-akw ' See pp. 162, 163. 
(iTff6rreuf»j and $andalum from chandana ; 
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Englishman. In like manner Europeans do not at once dis- 
tinguish between the most dissimilar of the nations of India. 

The greatest difference is between the inhabitants of Hindostan 
proper and of the Deckan. 

The neighbouring parts of these two great divisions naturally 
resemble each other; but in the extremities of the north and south, 
the languages have no resemblance, except from a common mix- 
ture of Sanscrit; the religious sects are different; the architecture, 
as has been mentioned elsewhere, is of different characters ; the 
dress differs in many respects, and the people differ in appear- 
hnie ; those of the north being tall and fair, and the other small 
and dark. The northern people live much on wheat, and those 
of the south on r&gi, a grain almost as unknown in Hindostan as 
in England.' Many of the points of difference arise from the un- 
equal degrees^ in which the two tracts were conquered and 
occupied, first, by the people professing the Braminical religion, 
and, afterwards, by the Mussulmans ; but more must depend on 
peculiarities of place and climate, and, perhaps, on varieties of 
^race. Bengal and Gangetic Hindostan, for instance, are contiguous 
countries, and were both eai'ly subjected to the same govern- 
ments ; but Bengal is moist, liable to inundation, and has all the 
characteristics of an alluvial soil; while Hindostan, though fertile, 
is comparatively dry, both in soil and climate. This difference 
»aay, by forming a diversity of habits, have led to a great dis- 
similitude between the people : the common origin of the lan- 
guages appears, in this case, to forbid all suspicion of a difference 
of race. 

From whatever causes it originates, the contrast is most strik- 
ing. The Hindost&nis on the Ganges are the tallest, fairest, and 
most warlike and manly of the Indians ; they wear the turban, 
and a dress resembling that of the Mahometans ; their houses are 
tiled, and built in compact villages in open tracts : their food is 
unleavened wheaten bread. 

The Bengalese, on the contrary, though good-looking, are 
small, black, and effeminate in appearance; remarkable for 
timidity and superstition, as well as for subtlety and art. Their 
villages are composed of thatched cottages, scattered through 
woods of bamboos or of palms : their dress is the old Hindii 
one, formed by one scarf round the middle and another thrown 
over the shoulders. They have the practice, unknown in Hin- 
dostan, of rubbing their limbs with oil after bathing, which 
gives their skins a sleek and glossy appearance, and protects 
' CynosuruB Coracanua. 
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them from the effect of their damp climate. They live almost 
entirely on rice ; and, although the two idioms ar^ more nearly 
allied than English and German, their language is quite unin- 
telligible to a native of Hindostan. 

Yet these two' nations resemble each other so much in their 
religion and all the innumerable points of habits and manners 
which it involves, in their literature, their notions on govenmient 
and general subjects, their ceremonies and way of life, that a 
European, not previously apprised of the distinction, might very 
possibly pass the boundary that divides them, without at once 
perceiving the change that had taken place. 

The distinction between the different nations will appear as 
each comes on the stage in the course of the following history. 
All that has hitherto been said, and all that is about to follow, is 
iDtended to apply to the whole Hindii people. 

Notwithstanding the abundance of large towns in India, the 
great majority of the population is agricultural The viUasM. 
peasants live assembled in villages ; going out to their fields to 
labour, and returning, with their cattle, to the village at night 

Villages vary much in different parts of the country : in many 
parts they are walled, and capable of a short defence against the 
light troops of a hostile army; and in some disturbed tracts, even 
against their neighbours, and against the government officers: 
others are open ; and others only closed by a fence and gate, to 
keep in the cattle at night. 

Ilie houses of a Bengal and Hindostan village have been con- 
trasted. The cottage of Bengal, with its thin curved thatched 
roof and cane walls, is the best looking in India. 

Those of Hindostan are tiled, and built of clay or unbumt 
bricks ; and, though equally convenient, have less neatness of ap- 
pearance. The mud or stone huts and terraced- roo& of the 
Deckan village look as if they were mere uncovered ruins, and 
are the least pleasing to the eye of any. Further south, though 
the material is the same, the execution is much better ; and the 
walls, being painted in broad perpendicular streaks of white and 
red, have an appearance of neatness and cleanness. 

Each village has its h&ss&r, composed of shops for the sale of 
grain, tobacco, sweetmeats, coarse doth, and other articles of 
village consumption. Each has its market day, and its annual 
fails and festivals ; and each, in most parts of India, has, at least, 
one temple, and one house or shed for lodging strangers. All 
villages make an allowance for giving food for charity to religious 
mendicants, and levy a fund for this and other expenses, including 
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public festivities on particular holidays. The house for strangers 
sometimes contains also the shrine of a god, and is generally used 
as the town house ; though there are usually some shady trees in 
every village, under which the heads of the village and others 
meet to transact their businesa No benches or tables are required 
on any occasion. 

In houses, also, there is no furniture but a mat for sitting on. 
Habits of ^^^ some earthen and brass pots and dishes, a hand- 
viiiagen. mjn^ pestlc and mortar, an iron plate for baking cakes 
on,^ and some such articles. The bed, which requires neither 
bedding nor curtains, is set upright against the wall during the 
day; and cooking is carried on under a shed, or out of doors. 
The huts, though bare, are clean and neat. 

There is scarcely more furniture in the houses of the richer 
inhabitants of the village. Their distinction is, that they are 
two stories high, and have a court-yard. 

The condition of the country people is not, in general, pros- 
perous. They usually borrow money to pay their rent, and con- 
sequently get involved in accounts and debts, through which they 
are so liable to imposition, that they can scarcely get extricated. 
They are also, in general, so improvident, that if they were clear, 
they would omit to lay up money for their necessary payments, 
and soon be in debt again. Some, however, are prudent, and 
acquire property. Their villages are sometimes disturbed by fac- 
tions against the headman, or by oppression on his part, or that 
of the government ; and they have more litigation among them- 
selves than the same class in England ; but violence of all sorts is 
extremely rare, drunkenness scarcely known, and, on the whole, 
the country people are remarkably quiet, well-behaved, and, for 
their circumstances, happy and contented. 

The husbandman rises with the earliest dawn; washes, and says 
a prayer ; then sets out with his cattle to his distant field. After 
an hour or two, he eats some remnants of his yesterday's fieire for 
breakfast, and goes on with his labour till noon, when his wife 
brings out his hot dinner ; he eats it by a brook or under a tree, 
talks and sleeps till two o'clock, while his cattle also feed and 
repose. From two till sunset he labours again ; then drives his 
cattle home, feeds them, bathes, eats some supper, smokes, and 
spends the rest of the evening in amusement with his wife and 
children, or his neighbours. The women fetch water, grind Uie 
com, cook, and do the household work, besides spinning, and such 
occupations. 

Hind6 towns are formed of high brick or stone hous^, with a 
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few small and high-placed windows, over very narrow streets, 
which are paved (if paved at all) with large uneven towm. 
Blabs of stone. They are crowded with people moving to and fro; 
processions, palankeens, and carriages drawn by oxen; running 
footmen with sword and buckler, religious mendicants, soldiers 
out of service smoking or lounging ; and sacred bulls, that can 
scarcely be made to move their imwieldy bulk out of the way of 
the passenger, or to desist from feeding on the grain exposed for 
sale. 

The most conspicuous shops are those of confectioners, fruiterers, 
grainsellers, braziers, druggists, and tobacconists : sellers of cloth, 
shawls, and other stuffs, keep their goods in bales ; and those of 
more precious articles do not expose them. They are quite open 
towards the street, and often are merely the veranda in front of 
the house; the customers standing and making their purchases in 
the street. 

Towns are often walled, and capable of defence. 

They have not hereditary headmen and officers, like villages, 
but are generally the residence of the government agent in charge 
of the district, who manages them, with the help of an establish- 
ment for police and revenue. They are divided into wards for 
the purposes of police ; and each cast has its own elected head, 
who communicates between the government and its members. 
These casts, being in general trades also, are attended with all 
the good and bad consequences of such combinations. 

The principal inhabitants are bankers and merchants, and 
people connected with the government. 

Bankers and merchants generally combine both trades, and 
farm the public revenues besides. They make great profits, and 
often without much risk. In transactions with governments they 
firequently secure a mortgage on the revenue, or the guarantee of 
some powerful person, for the discharge of their debt. They lend 
money on an immense premium, and with very high compound 
interest, which inci*eases so rapidly, that the repayment is always 
a compromise, in which the lender gives up a great part of his 
demand, still retaining an ample profit. They live plainly and 
frogaily, and often spend vast sums on domestic festivals or public 
works. 

Th*e great men about the government will be spoken of here- 
after, but the innumerable clerks and hangers-on in lower stations 
must not be passed over without mention. Not only has every 
office numbers of these men, but every department, however 
small, must have one : a company of soldiers would not be com- 
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plete without its clerk. Every nobleman (besides those employed 
in collections and accounts) has clerks of the kitchen, of the 
stable, the hawking establishment, etc. Intercourse of business 
and civility is carried on through these people, who also furnish 
the newswriters ; and, after all, great numbers are unemployed, 
and are ready agents in every sort of plot and intrigue. 

The food of the common people, both in the country and in 
Food Mid towns, is unleavened bread with boiled vegetables, 
SSSTof'au clarified butter or oil, and spices. Smoking tobacco is 
*^^'^'^- almost the only luxury. Some few smoke intoxicating 
drugs; and the lowest casts alone, and even they rarely, get 
drunk with spirits. Drunkenness is confined to damp countries, 
such as Bengal, the Concans, and some parts of the south of 
India. It increases in our territories, where spirits are taxed ; 
but it is so little of a natural propensity, that the absolute prohi- 
bition of spirits, which exists in most native states, is sufficient 
to keep it down. Opium, which is used to great excess in the 
west of Hindostan, is peculiar to the R&jptits, and does not affect 
the lower classes. All but the poorest people chew bftel (a 
pungent aromatic leaf) with the hard nut of the areca, mixed 
with a sort of lime made from shells, and with various spices, 
according to the person's means. Some kinds of fruit are cheap 
and common. 

The upper classes, at least the Bramin part of them, have very- 
little more variety; it consists in'the greater number of kinds of 
vegetables and spices, and in the cookery. Assafcetida is a 
favourite ingredient, as giving to some of their richer dishes 
something of the flavour of flesh. The caution used against 
eating out of dishes or on carpets defiled by other casts, gives 
rise to some curious customs. At a great Bramin dinner, where 
twenty or thirty difierent dishes and condiments are placed before 
each individual, all are served in vessels made of leaves sewed 
together. These are placed on the bare floor, which, as a substi- 
tute for a table cloth, is decorated for a certain distance in front 
of the guests, with patterns of flowers, etc., very prettily laid 
out in lively-coloured sorts of sand, spread through frames in 
which the patterns are cut, and swept away after the dinner. 
The inferior casts of Hind^ eat meat, and care less about their 
vessels; metal, especially, can always be purified by scouring. In 
all classes, however, the difierence of cast leads to a want of 
sociabilit}^ A soldier, or any one away from his fiunily, cooks 
his solitary meal for himself, and finishes it without a companion, 
or any of the pleasures of the table, but those derived from 
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taking the neoessary supply of food. All eat with their fingers, 
and scrupulously wash before and after meals. 

Though they have chess, a game played with tables and dice 
as backgammon is, and cards (which are circular, in in^ioor 
many suits, and painted with Hindii gods, etc., instead "^«*°^*^ 
of kingSy queens, and knaves), yet the great in-door amusement 
is to listen to singing interspersed with slow movements, which 
can scarcely be called dancing. The attitudes are not ungrace- 
ful, and the songs, as has been mentioned, are pleasing ; but it 
is, after all, a languid and monotonous entertainment ; and it is 
astonishing to see the delight that all ranks take in it ; the lower 
orders, in particular, often standing for whole nights to enjoy 
this unvaried amusement. 

These exhibitions are now ofben illuminated, when in rooms, 
by English chandeliers; but the true Hindd way of lighting them 
up is by torches held by men, who feed the flame with oil from a 
sort of bottle constructed for the purpose. For ordinary house- 
hold purposes they use lamps of earthenware or metal. 

In the houses of the rich, the doorways are hung with quilted 
silk .curtains ; and the doors, the arches, and other HooMa, 
wood-work in the rooms are highly carved. The 2Id^^, 
floor is entirely covered with a thin mattress of cotton, JJ**^^ 
over which is spread a dean white cloth to sit on ; but °**"^ 
there is no other furniture of any description. Equals sit in 
opposite rows down the room. A prince or great chief has a 
seat at the head of the room between the rows, very slightly 
raised by an additional mattress, and covered with a small 
carpet of embroidered sUk. This, with a high round em- 
broidered bolster behind, forms what is called a masnad or 
g^Uli, and serves as a throne for sovereigns under the rank of 
king. 

Great attention is paid to ceremony. A person of distinction 
is met a mile or two before he enters the city ; and a visitor is 
received (according to his rank) at the outer gate of the house, 
at the door of the room, or by merely rising from the seat. 
Friends embrace if they have not met for some t5me. Bramins 
are saluted by joining the palms, and raising them twice or 
thrice to the forehead : with others the salute with one hand 
is used, so well known by the Mahometan name of sal^m. 
Bramins have a peculiar phrase of salutation for each other. 
Other Hindiis, on meeting, repeat twice the name of the god 
B^ma. Visitors are seated with strict attention to their rank, 
which, on public occasions, it often takes much previous nego- 

o 
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tiation to settle. Hindiis of rank are remarkable for their 
politeness to inferiors, generally addressing them by some dvil or 
familiar term, and scarcely ever being provoked to abusive or 
harsh language. 

The lower classes are courteous in their general manners among 
themselves, but by no means so scrupulous in their language 
when irritated. 

All visits end by the master of the house presenting bitel leaf 
with areca nut, etc., to the guest : it is accompanied by attar of 
roses, or some other perfume put on the handkerchief, and rose- 
water sprinkled over the person; and this is the signal for 
taking leave. 

At first meetings, and at entertainments, trays of shawls and 
other materials for dresses are presented to the guests, together 
with pearl necklaces, bracelets, and ornaments for the turban of 
jewels : a sword, a horse, and an elephant, are added when both 
parties are men of high rank. I do not know how much of this 
custom is ancient, but presents of bracelets, etc., are frequent in 
the oldest dramas. 

Such presents are also given to meritorious servants, to soldiers 
who have distinguished themselves, and to poets or learned men : 
they are showered on &vourite singers and dancers. 

At formal meetings nobody speaks but the principal persons, 
but m other companies there is a great deal of unrestrained 
conversation. The manner of the Hindiis is polite, and their 
language obsequious. They abound in compliments and ex- 
pressions of humility even to their equals, and when they have 
no object to gain. They seldom show much desire of knowledge, 
or disposition to extend their thoughts beyond their ordinary 
habits. Within that sphere, however, their conversation is 
shrewd and intelligent, often mixed with lively and satirical 
observations. 

The rich rise at the same hour as the common people, or, 
perhaps, not quite so early ; perform their devotions in their own 
chapels; despatch private and other business with their immediate 
oflScers and dependents ; bathe, dine, and sleep. At two or three 
they dress, and appear in their public apartments, where they 
receive visits and transact business till very late at night. Some, 
also, listen to music till late ; but these occupations are confined 
to the rich, and, in general, a Hindii town is all quiet soon after 
dark. 

Entertainments, besides occasions of rare occurrence, as mar- 
riages, etc., are given on particular festivals, and sometimes to 
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show attention to particular friends. Among themselves they 
commence with a dinner ; but the essential part of the Entertain- 
entertainment is dancing and singing, sometimes diver- ™mp <rfui8 
sified with jugglers and buffoons; during which time '***• 
perfumes are burnt, and the guests are dressed with garlands 
of sweet-smelling flowers: presents, as above described, are no 
less essential 

At courts there are certain days on which all the great and aU 
public officers wait on the Prince to pay their duty; and, on 
those occasions, the crowd in attendance is equal to that of a 
birthday levee in Europe. 

All go up to the Prince in succession, and present him with a 
nazzer, which is one or more pieces of money laid on a napkin, 
and which it is usual to offer to superiors on all formal meetings. 
The amount depends on the rank of the offerer ; the lowest in 
general is a rupee, yet poor people sometimes present a flower, 
and shopkeepers often some article of their traffic or manufacture. 
A dress of some sort is, on most occasions, given in return. The 
price of one dress is equal to many nazzers. The highest regular 
nazzer is 100 ashrefLs, equal to 150 or 170 guineas ; but people 
have been known to present jewels of high value, and it is by no 
means uncommon, when a prince visits a person of inferior rank, 
to construct a low base for his masnad of bags, containing in all 
100,000 rupees (or 10,000Z.), which are all considered part of the 
nazzer. So much is that a form, that it has been done when the 
Niz4m visited the Resident at Hyder&b^, though that prince 
was little more than a dependent on our government. I mention 
this as a general custom at present, though not sure that it is 
originally Hindti. 

The religious festivals are of a less doubtful chai*acter. In them 
a great hall is fitted up in honour of the deity of the day. His 
image, richly adorned, and surrounded by gilded balustrades, oc- 
cupies the centre of one end of the apartment, while the prince 
and his court, in splendid dresses and jewels, are arranged along 
one side of the room as guests or attendants. The rest of the 
ceremony is like other entertainments. The songs, may, perhaps, 
be appropriate ; but the incense, the chaplets of flowers, and other 
presents, are as on ordinary occasions : the bitel leaf and attar, 
indeed, are brought from before the idol, and distributed as if 
from him to his visitors. 

Among the most striking of these religious exhibitions is that 
of the capture of Lankd, in honour of Rdma, which is necessarily 
performed out of doors. 
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Lankit is represented by a spacious castle with towers and bat- 
tlements, which are assailed by an army dressed like Bilma and 
his followers, with Hanumat and his monkey allies. The combat 
ends in the destruction of Lank£, amidst a blaze of fireworks 
which would excite admiration in any part of the world, and in a 
triumphal procession sometimes conducted in a style of grandeur 
which might become a more important occasion. 

The festival is celebrated in another manner, and with still 
greater splendour, among the Marattas. It is the day on which 
they always commence their military operations ; and the par- 
ticular event which they commemorate is Bdma's devotions and 
his plucking a branch from a certain tree, before he set out on 
his expedition. 

A tree of this sort is planted in an open plain near the camp or 
city ; and all the infantry and guns, and as many of the cavalry 
as do not accompany the prince, are drawn up on each side of 
the spot, or form a wide street leading up to it. The rest of the 
plain is filled with innumerable spectators. The procession, 
though less regular than those of Mahometan princes, is one of 
the finest displays of the sort in India. The chief advances on 
his elephant, preceded by flags and gold and silver sticks or 
maces, and by a phalanx of men on foot bearing pikes of fifteen 
or sixteen feet long. On each side are his nobles and military 
leaders on horseback, with sumptuous dresses and caparisons, and 
each with some attendants selected for their martial appearance ; 
behind are long trains of elephants with their sweeping housings, 
some with flags of immense size, and glittering with gold and 
embroidery; some bearing howdahs, open or roofed, often of 
silver, plain or gilt, and of forms peculiarly oriental : around and 
behind is a cloud of horsemen, their trappings glancing in the 
sun, and their scarfs of cloth of gold fluttering in the wind, all 
overtopped by sloping spears and waving banners ; those on the 
flanks dashing out, and returning after displaying some evolutions 
of horsemanship : the whole moving, mixing, and continually 
shifting its form as it advances, and presenting one of the most 
animating and most gorgeous spectacles that is ever seen, even in 
that land of barbarous magnificence. As the chief approaches, 
the guns are fired, the infantry discharge their pieces, and the 
procession moves on with accelerated speed, exhibiting a lively 
picture of an attack by a great body of cavalry on an army 
drawn up to receive them. 

When the prince has performed his devotions and plucked his 
bough, his example is followed by those around hina : a fteeh 
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salvo of guns is fired : and, at the signal, the troops break off, and 
each man snatches some leaves, from one of the fields of tall grain 
which is grown for the purpose near the spot : each sticks his 
prize in his turban, and all exchange compliments and congratu- 
lations. A grand darb&r, at which all the court and military 
officers attend, closes the day. 

There is less grandeur, but scarcely less interest, in the i^viin, pu- 
fairs and festivals of the common people. «rima««B, etc 

These have a strong resemblance to fairs in England, and ex- 
hibit the same whirling machines, and the same amusements and 
occupations. But no assemblage in England can give a notion of 
the lively effect produced by the prodigious concourse of people 
in white dresses and bright-coloured scarfs and turbans, so unlike 
the black head-dresses and dusky habits of the North. Their 
taste for gaudy shows and processions, and the mixture of arms 
and flags, give also a different character to the Indian fairs. The 
Hindus enter into the amusements of these meetings with infinite 
relish, and show every sign of peaceful festivity and enjoyment 
They may, on aU these occasions, have some religious ceremony to 
go through, but it does not take up a moment, and seldom occu- 
pies a thought. At the pilgrimages, indeed, the long anticipation 
of the worship to be performed, the example of other pilgrims 
invoking the god aloud, and the sanctity of the place, concur to 
produce stronger feelings of devotion. There are also more cere- 
monies to be gone through, and sometimes these are joined in by 
the whole assembly, when the thousands of eyes directed to one 
point, and of voices shouting one name, is often impressive even 
to the least interested spectator. 

Bat^ even at pilgrimages, the feeling of amusement is much 
stronger than that of religious zeal ; and many such places are 
also among the most celebrated marts for the transfer of mer- 
chandise, and for all the purposes of a fair. 

Among the enjoyments of the upper classes, I should not omit 
their gardens, which, though always formal, are never- Qaxdaa and 
theless often pleasing. They are divided by broad alleys, toeamy, 
with long and narrow ponds or canals, enclosed with regular 
stone and stucco work, running up the centre, and, on each side, 
straight walks between borders of poppies of all colours, or of 
flowers in uniform beds or in patterns. Their summer-houses are 
of white stucco, and though somewhat less heavy and inelegant 
than their ordinary dwellings, do not much relieve the formality 
of the garden : but there is still something rich and oriental in 
the groves of orange and citron trees, the mixture of dark 
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cypresses with trees covered with flowers or blossoms, the tail and 
graceful palms, the golden fruits, and highly-scented flowers. In 
the heats of summer, too, the tr^llised walks, closely covered with 
vines, and the slender stems and impervious shades of the areca 
tree, aflprd dark and cool retreats from the intolerable glare of 
the sun, made still more pleasant by the gushing of the little 
rills that water the garden, and by the profound silence and 
repose that reign in that overpowering hour. 

I have great doubts whether the present kind of gardens has 
not been introduced by the Mussulmans, especially as I remember 
no description in the poets which are translated which suggests 
this sort of formality. 

The flowers and trees of Indian gardens are neither collected 
^ith the industry, nor improved with the care, of those in 
Europe ; and it is amidst the natural scenery that we see both in 
the greatest perfection. The country is often scattered with old 
mangoe trees and lofty tamarinds and pf pals, which, in Guzer&t 
especially, are accompanied with undulations of the ground that 
give to extensive tracts the varied beauties of an English park. 
In other parts, as in R6hilcand, a perfectly flat and incredibly 
fertile plain is scattered with mangoe orchards, and delights us 
with its extent and prosperity, until at last it wearies with its 
monotony. In some parte of Bengal the traveller enters on a 
similar flat, covered with one sheet of rice, but without a tree, 
except at a distance on every side, where appears a thick bamboo 
jungle, such as might be expected to harbour wild beasts. When 
this jungle is reached, it proves to be a narrow belt, filled with 
villages and teeming with population; and when it is passed, 
another bare flat succeeds, again encircled with bamboo jungle 
almost at the extremity of the horizon. 

The central part of the Deckan is composed of waving downs, 
which at one time presents, for hundreds of miles, one unbroken 
sheet of green harvests, high enough to conceal a man and 
horse,^ but in the hot season bears the appearance of a desert, 
naked and brown, without a tree or shrub to relieve its gloomy 
sameness. In many places, especially in the west, are woods of 
old trees filled with scented creepers, some bearing flowers of the 
most splendid colours, and others twining among the branches, or 
stretching boldly from tree to tree, with stems as thick as a 
man's thigh. The forests in the east * and the centre of India,* 

* Of b^jri (Holcus spicatiis) and ju^ (Holcus sorghum). 

* The ail forests near the mountains. 

* The forest that fills the oountiy from N((gptir to Bengal, and from Bund^lcand 
to the northern Circars. 
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and near one part of the western Gh&ts/ are composed of trees 
of prodigious magnitude, almost undisturbed by habitations, and 
imperfectly traversed by narrow roads, like the wildest parts of 
America. 

In the midst of the best cultivated country are often found 
spaces of several days' journey across, covered with the pal&s or 
d&k tree, which in spring loses all its leaves and is entirely covered 
with large red and orange flowers, which make the whole of the 
hiUs seem in a blaze. 

The noblest scenery in India is under Himalaya, where the 
ridges are broken into every form of the picturesque, with abrupt 
rocks, mossy banks, and slopes covered with gigantic pines and 
other trees, on the same vast scale, mixed with the most beautiful 
of our flowering shrubs and the best of our fruits in their state of 
nature. Over the whole towers the majestic chain of Him&laya 
covered with eternal snow ; a sight which the soberest traveller 
has never described without kindling into enthusiasm, and which, 
if once seen, leaves an impression that can never be equalled or 
effaced. The western Oh&ts present the charms of mountain 
scenery on a smaller scale, but it is no exaggeration of their 
merits to say that they strongly resemble the valleys of the Neda 
and the Ladon, which have long been the boast of Arcadia and 
of Europe. 

The beauty of the Gh£ts, however, depends entirely on the 
season when they are seen ; in summer, when stripped of their 
clouds and deprived of their rich carpet of verdure and their 
innumerable cascades, the height of the mountains is not sufficient 
to compensate by its grandeur for their general sterility, and the 
only pleasure they afibrd is derived from the stately forests 
which still clothe their sides. 

The day of the poor in towns is spent much like that of the 
villagers, except that they go to their shop instead of the Mannor of 
field, andix) the h&z&r for amusement and society. The ^^^^ 
villagers haVe some active games ; but the out-of-door JSiJauSf 
amusements of the townspeople are confined to those at ^ °***'*^ 
fairs and festivals ; some also perform their complicated system of 
gymnastic exercise, and practise wrestling ; but there are certain 
seasons which have their appropriate sports, in which all descrip- 
tions of people eagerly join. 

Perhaps the chief of these is the h61i, a festival in honour of 
the spring, at which the common people, especially the boys, 
dance round fibres, sing licentious and satirical songs, and give 

' Malabar, &c. 
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vent to all sorts of ribaldry against their superiors, by whom it 
is always taken in good part. The great sport of the occasion, 
however, consists in sprinkling each other with a yellow liquid, 
and throwing a crimson powder over each other's persona The 
liquid is also squirted through syringes, and the powder is some- 
times made up in large balls covered with isinglass, which break 
as soon as they come in contact with the body. All ranks engage 
in this sport with enthusiasm, and get more and more into the 
spirit of the contest, till aU parties are completely drenched with 
the liquid, and so covered with the red powder that they can 
scarcely be recognised. 

A grave prime minister will invite a foreign ambassador to play 
the h61i at his house, and will take his share in the most riotous 
parts of it with the ardour of a schoolboy. 

There are many other festivals of a less marked character; 
some general, and some local. Of the latter description is the 
custom among the Marattas of inviting each other to eat the 
toasted grain of the bdjri (or Holcus spicatus) when the ear first 
begins to fill. This is a natural luxury among villagers; but 
the custom extends to the great; the Rdja of Ber^, for instance, 
invites all the principal people of his court, on a succession of 
days, to this fare, when toasted grain is first served, and is fol- 
lowed by a regular banquet. 

The diwdll is a general festival, on which every house and temple 
is illuminated with rows of little lamps along the roofs, windows, 
and cornices, and on bamboo frames erected for the purpose. 

Ben&res, seen from the Ganges, used to be very magnificent on 
this occasion. During the whole of the month in which this feast 
occurs, lamps are hung up on bamboos, at different viUages and 
private houses, so high as often to make the spectator mistake 
them for stars in the horizon. 

The jannam ashtomi ^ is a festival at which a sort of opera is 
performed by boys dressed like Crishna and his shepherdesses, 
who perform appropriate dances, and sing songs in character. 

The military men (that is, all the upper class not engaged in 
ExerdMB. rcligiou or commerce) are fond of hunting, running down 
wolves, deer, hares, etc., with dogs, which they also employ 
against wild boars, but depending chiefly, on these last occasions, 
on their own swords or spears. They shoot tigers from elephants, 
and sometimes attack them on horseback and on foot; even 
villagers sometimes turn out in a body to attack a tiger that 
infests their neighbourhood, and conduct themselves with great 
' [The janm^bhtami or aimivenary of Krinhna'a natiTity. — Ed.] 
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resolution. As long as a tiger does not destroy men, however, 
they never quarrel with him. 

The military men, notwithstanding their habitual indolence, are 
all active and excellent horsemen. The Marattas in particular 
are celebrated for their management of the horse and lance. They 
all ride very short, and use tight martingales, and light but very 
sharp bits. Their horses are always well on their haunches, and 
are taught to turn suddenly when at speed, in the least possible 
room. They are also taught to make sudden bounds forward, by 
which they bring their rider on his adversary's bridle-arm before 
he has time to counteract the manoeuvre. 

The skirmishers of two Indian armies mix and contend with 
their spears in a way that looks very much like play to a 
European. They wheel round and round each other, and make 
feigned pushes apparently without any intention of coming in 
contact, though always nearly within reach. They are in fact 
straining every nerve to carry their point, but each is thrown out 
by the dexterous evolutions of his antagonist, imtil, at length, 
one being struck through and knocked off his horse, first convinces 
the spectator that both parties were in earnest. 

The Bdndiis are also good shots with a matchlock from a horse; 
bat in this they are much excelled by the Mahometans. 

Among other instances of activity, great men sometimes drive 
their own elephants, defending the seeming want of dignity, on 
the ground that a man should be able to guide his elephant in 
case his driver should be killed in battle. In early days this art 
was a valued accomplishment of the heroes. 

The r^ular dress of all Hind^ is probably that which has been 
mentioned as used in Bengal, and which is worn by all i>nm. 
strict Bramins. It consists of two long pieces of white cotton 
doth, one of which is wrapped round the middle, and tucked up 
between the 1^, while part hangs down a good deal below the 
knees ; the other is worn over the shoulders, and occasionally 
stretched over the head, which has no other covering.^ The head 
and beard are shaved, but a long tuft of hair is left on the crown. 
Mustachios are also worn, except perhaps by strict Bramins. 
Except in Bengal, all Hindiis, who do not affect strictness, now 
wear the lower piece of cloth smaller and tighter, and over it a 
white cotton, or chintz, or silk tunic, a coloured muslin sash round 
the middle, and a scarf of the same material over the shoulders, 
with a turban ; some wear loose drawers like the Mahometans. 

The full dress is a long white gown of almost transparent 
• This IB exactly the Hindti dress described by Arriaii, Indun, cap. xvi 
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muslin close over the body, but in innumerable loose folds below 
the waist. This, with the sash and turban, bracelets, necklaces, 
and other jewels and ornaments, make the dress complete. As 
this dress is partly borrowed from the Mahometans, and cannot 
be very ancient, it is singular that it should be accurately repre- 
sented in some of the figures of kings on the tombs at Thebes in 
Egypt,^ where the features, attitudes, and everything else are, by 
a remarkable coincidence (for it can be nothing more), exactly 
what is seen in a Hindii R^ja of the present day. 

The dress of the women is nearly the same as that first described 
Women. for the men; but both the pieces of cloth are much 
larger and longer, and they are of various bright colours as well 
as white. Both sexes wear many ornaments. Men even of the 
lower orders wear earrings, bracelets, and necklaces. They are 
sometimes worn as a convenient way of keeping all the money 
the owner has ; but the necklaces are sometimes made of a par- 
ticular berry that hardens into a rough but handsome dark brown 
bead, and sometimes of particular kinds of wood turned ; and these 
are mixed alternately with beads of gold or coral. The neck and 
legs are bare ; but on going out, embroidered slippers with a long 
point curling up are put on, and are laid aside again on entering 
a room or a palankeen. Children are loaded with gold ornaments, 
which gives frequent temptation to child-murder. 

Women, under the ancient Hindiis, appear to have been more 
reserved and retired than with us ; but the complete seclusion of 
them has come in with the Mussulmans, and is even now confined 
to the military classes. The Bramins do not observe it at alL 
The P^hw&'s consort used to walk to temples, and ride or go in 
an open palankeen through the streets with perfect publicity, and 
with a retinue becoming her rank. 

Women, however, do not join in the society of men, and are not 
admitted to an equality with them. In the lower orders, the 
wife, who cooks and serves the dinner, waits till the husband has 
finished before she begins. When persons of difierent sexes walk 
together, the woman always follows the man, even when there is 
no obstacle to their walking abreast. Striking a woman is not so 
disgraceful with the lower orders as with us. But, in spite of the 
low place systematically assigned to them, natural affection and 
reason restore them to their rights : their husbands confide in 
them, and consult with them on their affitirs, and are as often 
subject to their ascendancy as in any other country. 

• Especially on the sides of one of the doors in Belzoni's cave. 
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Another reproach to Hindd civilization, though more real than 
that just mentioned, falls very short of the idea it at first sight 
suggests. Domestic slavery in a mild form is almost slavery. 
universal. The slaves are home-bom, or children sold by their 
parents during famine, and sometimes children kidnapped by Ban- 
j&ras, a tribe of wandering herdsmen, who gain their subsistence 
by conveying grain and merchandise from one part of the country 
to another. Such a crime is, of course, liable to punishment ; but 
from its being only occasionally practised, it is even more difficult 
to detect than slave-trading among ourselves. 

Domestic slaves are treated exactly like servants, except that 
they are more regarded as belonging to the family. I doubt if 
they are ever sold ; and they attract little observation, as there 
is nothing apparent to distinguish them from freemen. But 
slavery is nowhere exempted from its curse. The female chil- 
dren kidnapped are often sold to keepers of brothels to be brought 
up for public prostitution, and in other cases are exposed to 
the passions of their masters and the jealous cruelty of their 
mistresses. 

In some parts of India slaves are not confined to the great and 
rich, but are found even in the families of cultivators, where 
they are treated exactly like the other members. Among the 
ancient Hindis it will have been observed, from Menu, that there 
were no slaves attached to the soil. As the Hindtis spread to the 
south, however, they appear in some places to have found, or to 
have established, prsedial servitude. In some forest tracts there 
are slaves attached to the soU, but in so loose a way, that they 
are entitled to wages, and, in fact, are under little restraint. In 
the south of India they are attached to and sold with the land ; 
and in Malabar (where they seem in the most abject condition), 
even without the land. The number in Malabar and the extreme 
south is guessed at different amounts, from 100,000 to 400,000. 
They exist also in some parts of Bengal and Behdr, and in 
hilly tracts like those in the south-east of Quzer&i. Their pro- 
portion to the people of India is, however, insignificant ; and 
in most parts of that country the very name of prsedial slavery 
is unknown. 

Marriages are performed with many ceremonies, few of which 
are interesting ; among them are joining the hands of the ceremonies 
bride and bridegroom, and tying them together with a **' «»««"««»• 
blade of sacred grass ; but the essential part of the ceremony is 
when the bride steps seven steps, a particular text being repeated 
for each« When the seventh step is taken, the marriage is indis- 
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soluble.^^ This is the only form of marriage now allowed, the 
other seven being obsolete.^^ 

The prohibition, so often repeated in Menu, against the receipt 
by the bride's father of any present from the bridegroom, is now 
more strictly observed than it was in his time. The point of 
honour in this respect is carried so far, that it is reckoned dis- 
graceful to receive any assistance in after life from a son-in-law or 
brother-in-law. It is indispensable that the bridegroom should 
come to the house of the father-in-law to sue for the bride, and 
the marriage must also be performed there. 

At the visit of the suitor, the ancient modes of hospitality are 
maintained according to a prescribed form. The sort of entertain- 
ment still appears in the production of a cow to be killed for the 
feast ; but the suitor now intercedes for her life, and she is turned 
loose at his request.^* 

In the case of princes, where the bride comes from another 
country, a temporary building is erected with great magnificence 
and expense, as a house for the bride's father ; and in all cases 
the procession in which the bride is taken home after the mar- 
riage is as showy as the parties can afford. 

In Bengal these processions are particularly sumptuous, and 
marriages there have been known to cost lacs of rupeea" The 
parties are generally children ; the bride must always be under 
the age of puberty, and both are usually under ten. These prema- 
ture marriages, instead of producing attachment, often cause early 
and lasting disagreements. 

Hindd parents are remarkable for their affection for their 
Eduoation. children while they are young; but they not unfre-. 
quently have disputes with grown-up sons, the source of which 
probably lies in the legal restrictions on the father's control over 
his property. 

Boys of family are brought into company dressed like men 
(with little swords, etc.), and behave with all the propriety, and 
almost all the formality, of grown-up people. 

The children of the common people sprawl about the streets, 
pelt each other with dust, and are less restrained even than 
children' in England. At this age they are generally very 
handsome. 

" Colebrooke, AtUUic JUsearches, voL of a visitor, that goghna (oow-kill«r) is a 

vii. pp. 803, 309. Sanscrit term for a guest. [The word, 

" Ibid. p. 311. however, never occurs in this sense in 

" Colehrooke, Asiatic Retearchetf vol. vii. classical Sanskrit ; it is only given by the 

pp. 288, 289. So uniform was the practice grammarians. — Ed.] 

of sacrificing a cow for the entertainment " '* Waid, vol. i p. 170. 
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The education of the common people does not extend beyond 
writing and the elements of arithmetic. There are schools in all 
towns, and in some villages, paid by small fees ; the expense for 
each boy in the south of India is estimated at from 158. to IGs. 
a year ; ^^ but it must be very much less in other places. In 
B^igal and BehiLr the fee is often only a small portion of grain or 
uncooked vegetables.^ 

They are taught, with the aid of monitors, in the manner intro- 
duced from Madras into England. 

The number of children educated at public schools under the 
Madras presidency (accordiog to an estimate of Sir T. Munro) is 
less than one in three ; but, low as it is, he justly remarks, this is 
a higher rate than existed, till very lately, in most countries in 
Europe. It is probable that the proportion under the other presi- 
dencies is not greater than under Madras.^^ I should doubt, 
indeed, whether the average was not a good deal too high. 
Women are everywhere almost entirely uneducated. 

People in good circumstances seldom send their children to 
school, but have them taught at home by Bramins retained for 
the purpose. The higher branches of learning are taught gra- 
tuitously ; the teachers maintaining themselves, and often a por- 
tion of their scholars, by means of presents received from princes 
and opulent individuals. 

There is now no learning, except among the Bramins, and with 
them it is at a low ebb. 

The remains of ancient literature sufficiently show the far 
higher pitch to which it had attained in former times. There is 
no such proof of the greater diffusion of knowledge in those days ; 
but when three of the four classes were encouraged to read the 
yddas,it is probable that they were more generally well informed 
than now. 

More must be said of Indian names than the intrinsic import- 
ance of the subject deserves, to obviate the difficulty of Names. 
recognising individuals named in different histories. 

Few of the Hindi! nations have family names. The Marattas 
have them exactly as in Europe. The R&jpiits have names of 
clans or tribes, but too extensive completely to supply the place 

" Captain Harkness, Journal of the boys in Bengal and Beh^ ; but the in- 

Moyal AtiaUc Society , No. I. p. 19. competency of the instructors, and the 

'* Mr. Adams's Report on EducatUm early age at which the boys were removed, 

(Calcutta, 1838). neutralised all the benefit. Of coune the 

" [Bir. Adams (Ibid. 1835) states that recent progress of education, especially in 

on an average there was probably a village Bengal, has introduced an entirely new 

school fur every thirty-one or thirty-two order of things.— Ed.] 
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of family names ; and the same is the case with the Bramins of 
the north of India. 

In the south of India it is usual to prefix the name of the city 
or place of which the person is an inhabitant to his proper name 
(as Carpa Candi Bio, Candi lUo of Carpa^ or Caddapa).^^ The 
most general practice on formal occasions is that common in most 
parts of Asia, of adding the father's name to that of the son ; but 
this practice may, perhaps, have been borrowed from the Muja- 
sulmans. 

A European reader might be led to call a person indifferently 
by either of his names, or to take the first or last for shortness ; 
but the first might be the name of a town, and the last the name 
of the person's father, or of his cast, and not his own. 

Another difficulty arises, chiefly among the Mahometans, from 
their frequent change of title ; as is the case with our own nobility. 

The Hindis in general bum their dead, but men of the reU- 
Punerajta. gious ordcrs are buried in a sitting posture cross-legged. 
A dying man is laid out of doors, on a bed of sacred gras& 
Hymns and prayers are recited to him, and leaves of the holy 
basil scattered over him. If near the Ganges, he is, if possible, 
carried to the side of that river. It is said that persons so carried 
to the river, if they recover, do not return to their families ; and 
there are certainly villages on the Ganges which are pointed out 
as being entirely inhabited by such people and their descendants; 
but the existence of such a custom is denied by those likely to be 
best informed; and the story has probably originated in some 
misconception. After death, the body is bathed, perfumed, decked 
with flowers, and immediately carried out to the pyre. It is 
enjoined to be preceded by music, which is still observed in the 
south of India. There, also, the corpse is exposed on a bed with 
the fiEtce painted with crimson powder. In other parts, on the 
contrary, the body is carefully covered up. Except in the south, 
the corpse is carried without music, but with short exclamations 
of sorrow from the attendants. 

The funeral pile for an ordinary person is not above four or 
five feet high ; it is decorated witii flowers, and clarified butter 
and scented oils are poured upon the flames. The pyre is lighted 
by a relation, after many ceremonies and oblations ; and the rela- 
tions, after other observances, purify themselves in a stream, and 
sit down on a bank to wait the progress of the fire. They 
present a melancholy spectacle on such occasions, wrapped up 

" Men's offices also often afford a diHtingiiiBhing appellation. 
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in their wet garments^ and looking sorrowfully on the pyre. 
Xeither the wet dress nor the sorrow is required by their 
religion; on the contrary, they are enjoined to alleviate their 
grief by repeating certain verses, and to refirain from tears and 
lamentation&^^ 

The Hindiis seldom erect tombs, except to men who fall in 
battle, or widows who bum with their husbands. Their tombs 
resemble small square altars. 

The obsequies performed periodically to the dead ^^ have been 
fully explained in another place. I may mention here the pro« 
digious expense sometimes incurred on those occasions. A 
Hindti £Etmily in Calcutta were stated, in the newspapers for 
Jime, 1824, to have expended, besides numerous and most 
costly gifts to distingui^ed Bramins, the immense sum of 
500,000 rupees (£50,000) in alms to the poor, including, I sup- 
pose, 20,000 rupees, which it is mentioned that they pay to 
release debtors.^ 

It is well known that Indian widows sometimes sacrifice them- 
selves on the funeral pile of their husbands, and that sati^ 
such victims are called Satis. The period at which this barbarous 
custom was introduced is uncertain. It is not alluded to by 
Menu, who treats of the conduct proper for faithful and devoted 
widows, as if there were no doubt about their surviving their 
husbands.^^ It is thought by some to have been recognised in 
ancient authorities, particularly in the Rig Y^da; but others 
deny this construction of the text.^ It certainly is of great 
antiquity, as an instance is described by Diodorus (who wrote 
before the birth of Christ), and ib stated to have occurred in the 
army of Eumenes upwards of 300 years before our era.** The 
claim of the elder wife to preference over the younger, the Indian 
law against the burning of pregnant women, and other similar 
circumstances mentioned in his narrative, are too consistent with 
Hindti institutions, and the ceremonies are too correctly described, 

** The following are amongthe verses : — *? QuarUrlff Oriental Magazint for Sep- 

" Foolish is he who seeks permanenoe tember, 1824, p. 23. 

in the human state, unsolid like the stem ^ Ch. v. 156, &c. 

of the plantain tree, transient like the ^ See TrcmdaUons by Rdja B^ Mdhan 

foam of the sea." Ro^, pp. 200—266. See also Colebrooke, 

*'A11 that is low must finally perish; AttoHc Jfetearchet, vol. iv. p. 205, and 

all that is elevated must ultimately fall." Professor Wilson, Oxford Lect/ureSy p. 19. 

" Unwillingly do the Manes taste the [See supra, p. 50.— Ed.] 

tears and rheum shed by their kinsmen : " Diodorus Siculus lib. ziv. cap. ii. 

then do not wail, but diligently perform The custom is also mentioned, but much 

the obsequies of the dead." — Oolebrooke, less distinctly, by Strabo, on the authority 

in AmUie Raearehe$^ voL vii p. 2ii, of Aristobulus and Onedcritus. 

•BookLp. 4i. 
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to leave the least doubt that Biodorus's account is authentic, and 
that the custom was as fully, though probably not so extensively, 
established in the time of Eumenes as at present. 

The practice is ascribed by Diodorus, as it still is by our mis- 
sionaries, to the degraded condition to which a woman who 
outlives her husband is condemned If the motive were one of 
so general an influence, the practice would scarcely be so rare. 
It is more probable that the hopes of immediately entering on 
the enjoyment of heaven, and of entitling the husband to the 
same felicity, as well as the glory attending such a voluntary 
sacrifice, are sufficient to excite the few enthusiastic spirits who 
go through this awful trial. 

It has been said that the relations encourage self-immolation 
for the purpose of obtaining the property of the widow. It 
would be judging too harshly of human nature to think such' 
conduct frequent, even in proportion to the number. of cases 
where the widow has property to leave ; and in fact, it may bo 
confidently relied on, that the relations are almost in all, if not in 
all cases, sincerely desirous of dissuading the sacrifice. For this 
purpose, in addition to their own entreaties, and those of the 
infant children, when there are such, they procure the interven- 
tion of friends of the family, and of persons in authority. If the * 
case be in a family of high rank, the sovereign himself goes to 
console and dissuade the widow. It is reckoned a bad omen for 
a government to have many satis. One common expedient is, to 
engage the widow's attention by such visits, while the body is 
removed and burnt. 

The mode of concremation is* various : in Bengal, the living 
and dead bodies are stretched on a pile where strong ropes and 
bamboos are thrown across them so as to prevent any attempt to 
rise. In Orissa, the woman throws herself into the pyre, which 
is below the level of the ground. In the Deckan, the woman 
sits down on the pyre with her husband's head in her lap, and 
remains there till suffocated, or crushed by the faU of a heavy 
roof of logs of wood, which is fixed by cords to posts at the 
comers of the pile. 

The sight of a widow burning is a most painful one ; but it is 
hard to say whether the spectator is most affected by pity or 
admiration. The more than human serenity of the victim, and 
the respect which she receives from those around her, are 
heightened by her gentle demeanour, and her care to omit 
nothing in distributing her last presents, and paying the usual 
marks of courtesy to the bystanders ; while the cruel death that 
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awaits her is doubly felt firom her own apparent insensibility to 
its terrors. The reflections which succeed are of a different cha- 
racter, and one is humiliated to think that so feeble a being can 
be elevated by superstition to a self-devotion not surpassed by 
the noblest examples of patriots or martyrs. 

I have heard that, in Guzer&t, women about to bum are often 
stupefied with opium. In most other parts this is certainly not 
the case. Women go through all the ceremonies with astonishing 
composure and presence of mind, and have been seen seated, un- 
confined, among the flames, apparently praying, and raising their 
joined hands to their heads with as little agitation as at their 
ordinary devotioms. On the other hand, frightful instances have 
occurred of women bursting from amidst the flames, and being 
thrust back by the assistants. One of these diabolical attempts 
was made in Bengal, when an English gentleman happened to be 
among the spectators, and succeeded in preventing the accom- 
plishment of the tragedy; but, next day, he was surprised to 
encounter the bitterest reproaches from the woman^ for having 
been the occasion of her disgrace, and the obstacle to her being 
then in heaven enjoying the company of her husband, and the 
blessings of those she had left behind. 

The practice is by no means universal in India. It never 
occurs to the south of the river Eishna ; and under the Bombay 
presidency, including the former sovereignty of the Bramin F^sh- 
was, it amounts to thirty-two in a year. In the rest of the 
Deckan it is probably more rare. In Hindostan and Bengal it is 
80 common, that some hundreds are oflScially reported as burning 
annually within the British dominions alone. 

Self-immolation by men also is not uncommon, but it is gene- 
rally performed by persons lingering under incurable disorders. 
It is done by leaping into fire, by burning alive, by plunging into 
a river, or by other modes, such as throwing oneself before the 
sacred car at Jaganndth. During the four years of Mr. Stirling's 
attendance at Jagann&th, three persons perished under the car ; 
one case he ascribed to accident, and the other two persons had 
long suffered under excruciating disorders.^ 

The Hindt^ have some peculiarities that do not admit of 
classification. As they have casts for all the trades, Hexedituy 
they have also casts for thieves, and men are brought ^^^"^^ 
up to consider robbing as their hereditary occupation. Most of 
the hUl tribes, bordering on cultivated countries, are of this 
description; and even throughout the plains there are casts 

^ Anatic Jtaearche$t vol. xy. p. 324. 
P 
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more notoriomi for theft and robbery than gipsies used to be for 
pilfering in Europe. 

In their case hereditary professions seem &yourable to skill, for 
there are nowhere such dexterous thieves as in India. Travellers 
are full of stories of the patience, perseverance, and address with 
which they will steal, unperceived, through the midst of guards, 
and carry off their prize in the most dangerous situations. Some 
dig holes in the earth, and come up within the wall of a well- 
closed house : others, by whatever way they enter, always open a 
door or two to secure a retreat ; and proceed to plunder, naked, 
smeared with oil, and armed with a dagger ; so that it is as 
dangerous to seize them as it is difficult to hold. 

One great class, called Thags, continually travel about the 
country, assuming different disguises, an art in which they are 
perfect masters. Th^ir practice is to insinuate themselves into 
the society of travellers whom they hear to be possessed of pro- 
perty, and to accompany them till they have an opportunity of 
adminiBtering a stupifyiiig drug, or of throwing a noose over the 
neck of their unsuspecting companion. He is then murdered 
without blood being shed, and buried so skilfully that a long time 
elapses before his fate is suspected. The Thags invoke Bhaw&nf, 
and vow a portion of their spoil to her. This mixture of religion 
and crime might of itself be mentioned as a peculiarity ; but it is 
paralleled by the vows of pirates and banditti to the Madonna ; 
and in the case of Mussulmans, who form the largest portion of 
the Thags, it is like the compacts with the devil, which were 
believed in days of superstition. 

It need scarcely be said that the longest descent of the thievish 
casts gives them no claim on the sympathy of the rest of the 
community, who look on them as equaJly obnoxious to punish- 
ment, both in this world and the next, as if their ancestors had 
belonged to the most virtuous classes. 

The hired watchmen are generally of these casts, and are 
faithful and efficacious. Their presence alone is a protection 
against their own class; and their skill and vigilance; against 
strangers. Ouzer&t is famous for one class of people of this sort, 
whose business it is to trace thieves by their footstep& In a diy 
country a bare foot leaves little print to common eyes ; but one of 
these people will perceive all its peculiarities so as to recognise it 
in all circumstances, and will pursue a robber by these vestiges 
for a distance that seems incredible.^ 

* One was emploved to pursue a man to a regimental mess at Eaira ; he traced 
who had carried off the plate belonging him to Ahmedihid, twelve or fourteen 
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Id another instance, a cast seems to employ its privilege exclu- 
sively for the protection of property. These are the EMtB^d 
Bb£ta and Ch&rans of the west of India, who are revered ^^*^«^ 
as bards, and in some measure as heralds, among the R&jp^t tribes. 
In B&jp&t&na they conduct caravans, which are not only protected 
firom plunder, but from legal duties. In Guzer&t they carry large 
sums in bullion, through tracts where a strong escort would be 
insufficient to protect it They are also guarantees of ail agree- 
mente of chiefs among themselves, and even with the government. 

Their power is derived from the sanctity of their character and , 
their desperate resolution. If a man carrying treasure is ap-r 
proached, he announces that he will commit trdga^ as it is called : 
or if an engagement is not complied with, he issues the same 
threiU^ unless it is fulfilled. If he is not attended to, he proceeds 
to gash his limbs with a dagger, which, if all other means fail, he 
will plunge into his heart; or he will first strike off the hecMl of 
his (^lild ; or different guarantees to the agreement will cast lots 
who is to be first beheaded by his companions. The disgrace 
of these proceedings, and the fear of having a bard's blood on 
their head, generally reduce the most obstinate to reason. Their 
fidelity is exemplary, and they never hesitate to sacrifice their 
Uves to keep up an ascendancy on which the importance of their 
east depends.^ 

Of the same nature with this is the custom by which Bramins 
seat themselves with a dagger or with poison at a man's door, 
and threaten to make away with themselves if the owner eats 
before he has complied with their demands. Common creditors 
also resort to this practice (which ia called dham&) ; but without 
threats of self-murder. They prevent their debtor^s eating by an 
appeal to his honour, and also by stopping his supplies ; and they 
fast, themselves, during all the time that they compel their debtor 
to do so. This sort of compulsion is used even against princes, 
and must not be resisted by force. It is a very common mode 
employed by troops to procure payment of arrears, and is then 
directed either against the paymaster,, the prime minister, or the 
sovereign himself. 

The practice of sworn friendship is remarkable, though not 
peculiar to the Hindtis. Persons take a vow of friendship and 

mOa^ lost him among the well-tax>dden up with him, and recovered the property, 

fiinetB of that city, but recovered his after a ohaee of from twenty to thirty 

tTBoea on reaching the oppoaitegate ; and, milee. 

thoMighlgagfoiledby thefugitive'srunning ** See Tod's Edjasthdiiy and Ifalcokn's 

op the water of a rivulet^ he at last oame Central India, voL n. p. ISO. 
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mutual support with certain forms; and, even in a community 
little remarkable for faith, it is infamous to break this oath.^' 

The hills and forests in the centre of India are inhabited by a 
Mountamean raco of pcoplc differing widely from those who occupy 
tiibM. the plains. They are small, black, slender, but active, 

with peculiar features, and a quick and restless eye. They wear 
few clothes, are armed with bows and arrows, make open profes- 
sion of plunder, and, unless the government is strong, are always 
at war with all their neighboura When invaded, they conduct 
their operations with secretjy and celerity, and shower their 
arrows from rocks and thickets, whence they can escape before 
they can be attacked, and often before they can be seen. 

They live in scattered, and sometimes movable hamlets, are 
divided into small communities, and allow great power to their 
chiefa They subsist on the produce of their own imperfect culti- 
vation, and on what they obtain by exchanges or plunder from 
the plains. They occasionally kill game, but do not depend on 
that for their support. In many parts the berries of the mahua 
tree form an important part of their food. Besides one or two 
of the Hind6 gods, they have many of their own, who dispense 
particular blessings or calamities. The one who presides over the 
small-pox is, in most places, looked on with peculiar awe. 

They sacrifice fowls, pour libations before eating, are guided 
by inspired magicians, and not by priests, bury their dead, and 
have some ceremonies on the birth of children, marriages, and 
funerals, in common. They are all much addicted to spirituous 
liquors ; and most of them kill and eat oxen. Their great abode 
is in the Yindhya mountains, which run ea^t and west from the 
Ganges to Guzerdt, and the broad tract of forest which extends 
north and south from the neighbourhood of Allahabad to the 
latitude of Masulipatam, and, with interruptions, almost to Cape 
Comorin. In some places the forest has been encroached on by 
cultivation, and the inhabitants have remained in the plains as 
village watchmen, hunters, and other trades suited to their habits. 
In a few places their devastations have restored the clear country 
to the forest; and the remains of villages are seen among the 
haunts of wild beasts. 

The points of resemblance above mentioned lead to the opinion 
that all these rude tribes form one people; but they differ 
in other particulars, and each has a separate name ; so that it is 
only by comparing their languages (where they retain a distinct 

^ Part of the ceremony is dividing a by each party, and, from this compact, ia 
bh^ or wood-apple, half of which is kept called bhfl bhandtfr. 
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language) that we can hope to see the question of their identity 
settled. 

These people, at B£galp1ir, are called pahAris, or mountaineers. 
Under the name of C61s they occupy a great tract of wild 
country in the west of Bengal and Beh&r, and extend into the 
Vindhya mountains, near Mirz^piir. In the adjoining part of the 
Vindhya range, and in the centre and south of the great forest, 
they are called G6nds ; further west, in the Vindhya chain, they 
are called Bhils ; and in all the western hills, C61is ; which name 
probably has some connection with the C61s of Beh^, and may 
possibly have some with the C61aris, a similar tribe in the extreme 
south. The C<Slis stretch westward along the hills and forests in 
Guzer&t, nearly to the desert ; on the south they take in part of 
the range of Qh&ts. 

These tribes are known by different names in other parts of the 
country ; but the above are by fer the most considerable. 

Their early history is uncertain. In the Deckan they were in 
their present state at the time of the Hindd invasion ; and pro- 
bably some of them were those allies of lUlma whom tradition 
and fiction have turned into a nation of monkeys. 

That whole country was then a forest ; and the present tribes 
are in those portions of it which have not yet been brought into 
cultivation. The great tract of forest, caJled G6ndwiiia, lying 
between the rich countries of Berdi* and Cattac, and occasionally 
broken in upon by patches of cultivation, gives a clear idea of the 
original state of the Deckan^and the progress of its improvement. 

In Hindostan they may be the unsubdued part of the nation 
from whom the servile class was formed ; or, if it be true that 
even there their language is mixed with Tamil, they may possibly 
be the remains of some aboriginal people anterior even to those 
conquered by the Hindus. 

There are other tribes of mountaineers in the north-eastern 
hills, and the lower branches of Himalaya; but they all differ 
widely jfrom those above described, and partake more of the 
features and appearance of the nations between them and 
China. 

No separate mention is made of the mountain tribes by the 
Greeks; but Pliny more than once speaks of such communities. 

Englishmen in India have less opportunity than might be 
expected of forming opinions of the native character, charaoter. 
Even in England few know much of the people beyond their 
own class, and what they do know they learn from newspapers 
and publications of a description which does not exist in India. 
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In tiiat country, also, religion and manners put bars to our inti- 
macy with the natives, and limit the number of transactions as 
well as the free communication of opinions. We know nothing 
of the interior of fomilies but by report ; and have no share in 
those numerous occurrences of life in which the amiable parts of 
character are most exhibited. 

Missionaries of a different religion, judges, police magistrates, 
officers of revenue or customs, and even diplomatists, do not see 
the most virtuous portion of a nation, nor any portion, unless 
wh^n influenced by passion, or occupied by some. personal interest. 
What we do see we judge by our own standard. We conclude 
that a man who cries like a child on slight occasions, must always 
be incapable of acting or suffering with dignity ; and that one 
who allows himself to be called a liar would not be ashamed of 
any baseness. Our writers also confound the distinctions of time 
and place ; they combine in one character the Maratta and the 
Bengalese; and tax the present generation with the crimes of 
the heroes of the " Mah& Bh&rata." It might be argued, in oppo- 
sition to many unfavourable testimonies, that those who have 
known the Indians longest have always the best opinion of them; 
but this is rather a compliment to human nature than to them, 
since it is true of every other people. It is more in point, that 
all persons who have retired from India think better of the people 
they have left after comparing them with others even of the most 
justly admired nations. 

These considerations should make us distrust our own im- 
pressions, when unfavourable, but cannot blind us to the fact that 
the Hindi]u9 have, in reality, some gre^t defects of character. 
Their defects no doubt arise chiefly from moral causes ; but they 
are also to be ascribed in part to physical constitution, and in part 
to soil and climate. 

Some races are certainly less vigorous than others ; and all must 
degenerate if placed in an enervating atmosphere. 

Mere heat may not enervate. If it is unavoidable and unre- 
mitting, it even produces a sort of hardiness like that arising 
from the rigours of a northern winter. If sterility be added, and 
the fruits of hard labour are contested among scattered tribes, the 
result may be the energy and decision of the Arab. 

But, in India, a warm temperature is accompanied by a fertile 
soil, which renders severe labour unnecessary, and an extent of 
land that would support an almost indefinite increase of inhabi- 
tants. The heat is moderated by rain, and warded off by nume- 
rous trees and forests : everything is calculated to produce that 
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state of listless inactivity, which foreigners find it so difficult to 
resist The shades of character that are found in different parts 
of India tend to confirm this supposition. The inhabitants of the 
dry countries in the north, which in winter are cold, are com- 
paratively manly and active. The Marattas, inhabiting a moun- 
tainous and unfertile r^on, are hardy and laborious ; while the 
Bengalese, with their moist climate and their double crops of rice, 
where the cocoa-nut tree and the bamboo furnish all the materials 
for construction unwrought, are more effeminate than any other 
people in India. But love of repose, though not sufficient to 
extinguish industry or repress occasional exertions, may be taken 
as a characteristic of the whole people. Akin to their indolence 
is their timidity, which arises more from the dread of being in- 
volved in trouble and difficulties than from want of physical 
courage ; and from these two radical influences almost all their 
vic^ are derived. Indolence and timidity themselves may be 
thought to be produced by despotism and superstition, without 
any aid from nature ; but if those causes were alone sufficient, 
they would have had the same operation on the indefatigable 
Chinese and the imperturbable Russian ; in the present case they 
are as likely to be effect as cause. 

The most prominent vice of the Hindiis is want of veracity, in 
which they outdo most nations even of the East. They do not 
even resent the imputation of falsehood ; the same man would 
calmly answer to a doubt by saying, " Why should I tell a lie ? " 
who would shed blood for what he regarded as the slightest 
infringement of his honour. 

Perjury, which is only an aggravated species of falsehood, 
naturally accompanies other offences of the kind (though it is not 
more frequent than in other Asiatic countries) ; and those whp 
pay so little regard to statements about the past, cannot be ex- 
pected to be scrupulous in promises for the future. Breaches of 
fiiith in private life are much more common in India than in 
England ; but even in India, the great majority, of course, are true 
to tiheir word 

It is in people connected with government that deceit is most 
common ; but in India, this class spreads far ; as from the nature 
of the land revenue, the lowest villager is often obliged to resist 
force by fraud. 

In some cases, the faults of the government produce an opposite 
etEdct. . Merchants and bankers are generally strict observers of 
tiieir engagements. If it were otherwise, commerce could not go 
on where justice is so irregularly administered. 
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Hindiis are not ill fitted by nature for intrigae and cunning, 
when their situation calls forth those qualities. Patient, supple, 
and insinuating, they will penetrate the views of a person with 
whom they have to deal ; watch^ his humours ; soothe or irritate 
his temper ; present things in such a form as suits their designs, 
and contrive, by indirect manoeuvres, to make others even unwil- 
lingly contribute to the accomplishment of their ends. But their 
plots are seldom so daring or flagitious as those of other Asiatic 
nations, or even of Indian Mussulmans, though these last have 
been softened by their intercourse with the people among whom 
they are settled. 

It is probably owing to the faults of their government that 
they are corrupt : to take a bribe in a good cause is almost meri- 
torious ; and it is a venial offence to take one when the cause is 
bad. Pecuniary fraud is not thought very disgraceful, and, if 
against the public, scarcely disgraceful at all. 

It is to their government, also, that we must impute their 
flattery and their importunity. The first is gross, even after 
every allowance has been made for the different degrees of force 
which nations give to the language of civility. The second arises 
from the indecision of their own rulers ; they never consider an 
answer final, and are never ashamed to prosecute a suit as long 
as their varied invention, the possible change of circumstances, or 
the exhausted patience of the person applied to, gives them a 
hope of carrying their point. 

Like all that are slow to actual conflict, they are very litigious, 

• and much addicted to verbal altercation. They will persevere in 

a lawsuit till they are ruined ; and will argue, on other occasions, 

with a violence so unlike their ordinary demeanour, that one 

unaccustomed to them expects iinmediate blows or bloodshed. 

The public spirit of EQndiis is either confined to" their cast or 
village, in which cases it is often very strong ; or if it extends to 
the general government, it goes no farther than zeal for its autho- 
rity on the part of its agents and dependents. Great national 
spirit is sometimes shown in war, especially where religion is 
concerned, but allegiance in general sits very loose : a subject will 
take service against his natural sovereign as readily as for him ; 
and always has more regard to the salt he has eaten than to the 
land in which he was bom. 

Although the Hindus, as has been seen, break through some of 
the most important rules of morality, we must not suppose that 
they are devoid of principle. Except in the cases specified, they 
have all the usual respect for moral obligations; and to some 
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niles which, in their estimation, are of peculiar importance, they 
adhere, in spite of every temptation to depart from them. A 
Bramin will rather starve to death than eat prohibited food : a 
headman of a village will suffer the torture rather than consent to 
a contribution laid on the inhabitants by a tyrant, or by banditti ; 
the same servant who cheats his master in his accounts may be 
trusted with money to any amount in deposit. Even in corrupt 
transactions, it is seldom that men will not rather undergo a 
punishment than betray those to whom they have given a bribe. 

Their great defect is a want of manliness. Their slavish con- 
stitution, their blind superstition, their extravagant mythology, 
the subtilties and verbal distinctions of their philosophy, the 
languid softness of their poetry, their effeminate manners, their 
love of artifice and delay, their submissive temper, their dread of 
change, the delight they take in puerile fables, and their neglect 
of rational history, are so many proofs of the absence of the more 
robust qualities of disposition and intellect throughout the mass 
of the nation. 

But this censure, though true of the whole, when compared 
with other nations, by no means applies to all classes, or to any at 
all times. The labouring people are industrious and persevering ; 
and other classes, when stimulated by any strong motive, and 
sometimes even by mere sport, will go through great hardships 
and endure long fatigue. 

They are not a people habitually to bear up against desperate 
attacks, and still less against a long course of discouragement and 
disaster ; yet they often display bravery not surpassed by the most 
warlike nations ; and will always throw away their lives for any 
consideration of religion or honour. Hiudii Sepoys in our pay 
have, in two instances, advanced, after troops of the King's service 
had been beaten off, and on one of these occasions they were op- 
posed to French soldiers. The sequel of this history will show 
instances of whole bodies of troops rushing forward to certain 
death, while, in private life, the lowest do not hesitate to commit 
suicide if they once conceive their honour tarnished. 

Their contempt of death is, indeed, an extraordinary concomi- 
tant to their timidity when exposed to lesser evils. When his fate 
is inevitable, the lowest Hindd encounters it with a coolness that 
would excite admiration in Europe, converses with his friends 
with cheerfulness, and awaits the approach of death without any 
diminution of his usual serenity. 

The best specimen of the Hindii character, retaining its pecu- 
liarities while divested of many of its defects, is found among 
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the lUjplits and other military classes in Qangetic Hindostan, 
from among whom so many of our Sepoys are recruited. It is 
there we are most likely to gain a dear conception of their high 
spirit, their enthusiastic courage, and generous self-devotion, so 
singularly combined with gentleness of manners and softness of 
heart, together with a boyish playfulness and almost infantine 
simplicity. 

The villagers are everywhere an inoffensive, amiable people, 
affectionate to their families, kind to their neighbours, and, 
towards all. but the government, honest and sincere. 

The townspeople are of a more mixed character; but they are 
quiet and orderly, seldom disturbing the public peace by tumults, 
or their own by private broils. On the whole, if we ex(^pt those 
connected with the government, they will bear a &iT comparison 
with the people of towns in England. Their advantages in reli- 
gion and government give a clear superiority to our middlcf classes; 
and even among the labouring class, there are many to whom no 
parallel could be found in any rank in India ; but, on the other 
hand, there is no set of people among the Hindis so depraved as 
the dregs of our great towns ; and the swarms of persons who live 
by fraud — sharpers, impostors, and adventurers of all descriptions, 
from those who mix with the higher orders down to those who 
prey on the common people — are almost unknown in India. 

Some of the most conspicuous of the crimes in India exceed 
those of all other countries in atrocity. The Thags^ have been 
mentioned ; and the Dacoits are almost as detestable for their 
cruelty as the others for their deliberate treachery. 

The Dacoits are gangs associated for the purpose of plunder, 
who assemble by night, fall on an unsuspecting village, kill those 
who offer resistance, seize on all property, and torture those 
whom they imagine to have wealth concealed. Next morning 
they are melted into the population ; and such is the dread in- 
spired by them, that even when known, people can seldom be 
found to come forward and accuse them. Except in the absence 
of political feeling, and the greater barbarity of their proceedings, 
their offence resembles those which have, at times, been common 
in Ireland. In India it is the consequence of weak government 
during the anarchy of the last hundred years, and is rapidly 
disappearing under the vigorous administration of the British. 
Both Thags and Dacoits are at least as often Mahometans as 
Hindiis. 

The horror excited by such enormities leads us at first to 

" See p. 210. 
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imagine peculiar depravity in the country where they occur ; but 
a further inquiry removes that impression. Including Thags and 
DacoitSy the mass of crime in India is less than in England. Thags 
are almost a separate nation, and Dacoits are desperate ruffians 
who enter into permanent gangs and devote their lives to rapine ; 
but the remaining part of the population is little given to such 
passions as disturb society. By a series of Reports laid before 
the House of Commons in 1832,^^ it appears that, on an average 
of four years, the number of capital sentences carried into effect 
annually in England and Wales was 1 for 203,281 souls ; and in 
the provinces under the Bengal presidency, 1 for 1,004,182;^ 
transportation for life in England, 1 for 67,173, and in the Bengal 
provinces, 1 for 402,010. 

We may admit that the proportion of undetected crimes in 
Bengal is considerably greater than in England; but it would 
require a most extravagant allowance on that account to bring 
the amount of great crimes in the two countries to an equality. 

Murders are oftener from jealousy, or some such motive, than 
from gain: and theft is confined to particular classes; so that 
there is little uneasiness regarding property. Europeans sleep 
with every door in the house open, and their property scattered 
about as it lay in the daytime, and seldom have to complain of 
loss: even with so numerous a body of servants as fills every 
private house, it is no small proof of habitual confidence to see 
scarcely anything locked up. 

The natives of India are often accused of wanting gratitude ; 
but it does not appear that those who make the charge have done 
much to inspire such a sentiment. When masters are really kind 
and considerate, they find as warm a return from Indian servants 
as any in the world ; and there are few who have tried them in 
sickness, or in difficulties and dangers, who do not bear witness 
to their sympathy and attachment. Their devotion to their own 
chiefe is proverbial, and can arise from no other cause than grati- 
tude, unless where cast supplies the place of clannish feeling. 
The fidelity of our Sepoys to their foreign masters has been shown 
in instances which it would be difficult to match, even among 
national troops, in any other country.*^ 

Nor is this confined to the lower orders ; it is common to see 
persons who have been patronised by men in power, not only 

* Minuteg of Evidence (Judicial), No. 59, and the ezecutioiis the same. England 
ir. p. 103. is taken at 13,000,000 bouIb, and the Ben- 

* The annual number of sentenoes to gal provinoes at 60,000,000. 

death in Eng^d was 1,232, and of ezecu- '* [This was written in 1841. — Ed,] 

tuoB d4. In Bengal, the sentences were 
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continue their attachment to them when in disgrace, but even to 
their families when they have left them in a helpless condition.*^ 

Though their character is altered since the mixture with 
foreigners, the Hind6s ai-e still a mild and gentle people. The 
cruel massacres that attended all their battles with the Maho- 
metans must have led to sanguinary retaliation; and they no 
longer act on the generous laws of war which are so conspicuous 
in Menu. But even now they are more merciful to prisoners 
than any other Asiatic people, or than their Mussulman country- 
men. 

Tippoo used to cut off the right hands and noses of the British 
camp followers that fell into his hands. The last P^shwi gave to 
men of the same sort a small quantity of provisions and a rupee 
each, to enable them to return to their business, after they had 
been plundered by his troops. 

Cold-blooded cruelty is, indeed, imputed to Bramins in power, 
and it is probably the result of checking the natural outlets for 
resentment ; but the worst of them are averse to causing death, 
especially when attended with shedding blood. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the Hindis are compassionate and benevolent; but 
they are deficient in active humanity, partly owing to the un- 
social effects of cast, and partly to the apathy which makes them 
indifferent to their own calamities, as well as to those of their 
neighbours. 

This deficiency appears in their treatment of the poor. All 
feed Bramins and give alms to religious mendicants; but a 
beggar from mere want would neither be relieved by the charity 
of Europe, nor the indiscriminate hospitality of most parts of 
Asia. 

Though improvidence is common among the poor, and osten- 
tatious profusion, on particular occasions, among the rich, the 
general disposition of the Hindiis is frugal, and even parsimonioua 
Their ordinary expenses are small, and few of any rank in life 
hesitate to increase their savings by employing them indirectly in 
commerce, or by lending them out at high interest. 

Hindi! children are much more quick and intelligent than 
European ones. The capacity of lads of twelve and fourteen is 

" A perfectly authentic instance might he would not accept repayment, and for 
be mentioned, of an English gentleman, which he could expect no possible letiinL 
in a high station in Bengal, who was dis- This generous friend was a Maratta Bra- 
missed, and afterwards reduced to great min, a race of all others who have least 
temporary difficulties in his own country ; sympathy with people of other casts, and 
a native of rank, to whom he had been who are most hardened and corrupted by 
kind, supplied him, when in those circum- power, 
stances, with upwards of 10,0002., of which 
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oflen 8uq)rismg ; and not less so is the manner in ^hich their 
fi&culties become blunted after the age of puberty. But at all ages 
they are very intelligent; and this strikes us most in the lower 
orders, who, in propriety of demeanour, and in command of lan- 
guage, are far less different from their superiors than with us. 

Their freedom from gross debauchery is the point in which the 
Hind^ appear to most advantage. It can scarcely be expected, 
from their climate and its concomitants, that they should be less 
licentious than other nations ; but if we compare them with our 
own, the absence of drunkenness, and of immodesty in their other 
vices, will leave the superiority in purity of manners on the side 
least flattering to our self-esteem. 

Their indifference to the grossest terms in conversation appears 
inconsistent with this praise ; but it has been well explained as 
arising from "that simplicity which conceives that whatever 
can exist without blame, may be named without offence ; " and 
this view is confirmed by the decorum of their behaviour in other 
respects. 

Though naturally quiet and thoughtful, they are cheerful in 
society; fond of conversation and amusement, and delighting 
in anecdote and humour bordering on buffoonery. It has been 
remarked before, that their conversation is often trifling, and this 
frivolity extends to their general character, and is combined with 
a disposition to vanity and ostentation. 

In their persons they are, generally speaking, lower, and always 
more slender, than Europeans.** They have a better carriage and 
more grace, less strength, but more free use of their limbs. 

They are of a brown colour, between the complexion of the 
southern European and that of the negro. Their hair is long, 
rather lank, and always jet black. Their mustachios and (in the 
few cases in which they wear them) their beards are long and 
strong. Their women have a large share of beauty and grace, set 
off by a feminine reserve and timidity.** 

The cleanliness of the Hindis in their persons is proverbial. 
They do not change their clothes after each of their frequent 
ablutions; but even in that respect the lower classes are more 
cleanly than those of other nations. The public parts of their 
houses are kept very neat ; but they have none of the English 



** The militaiy claaaeB in HindoBtan coast near Bombay, or the south-eastem 

are much taller than the common run of part of Bengal, (both moist and hot rice 

Engiiahmen. countries), and present an unfavourable 

** The LaacarB, now so common in the specimen of the natiyes of India, 
strseta of London, are mostly from the 
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delicacy which requires even places out of sight to partake of the 
general good order. 

Before coming to any conclusions from the two views which 
comjwriKm bavc bccu givcu of the Hindis, — at the earliest epoch of 
^^2jSmS* which we possess accounts, and at the present day, — ^it 
m^ti^*^ will be of advantage to see how they stood at an inter- 
times. mediate period, for which we fortunately possess the 

means, through the accounts left us by the Greeks, a people unin- 
fluenced by any of our peculiar opinions, and yet one whose views 
we can understand, and whose judgment we can appreciate. 

This question has been fully examined in another place,*^ and 
the results alone need be mentioned here. 

From them it appears that the chief changes between the 
time of Menu's Code and that of Alexander were — ^the complete 
emancipation of the servile class ; the more general occurrence, 
if not the first instances of the practice of self-immolation by 
widows ; the prohibition of intermarriages between casts ; the 
employment of the Bramins as soldiers, and their inhabiting sepa- 
rate villages; and, perhaps, the commencement of the monastic 
orders. 

The changes from Menu to the present time have already been 
fully set forth ; and if we take a more extensive review (without 
contrasting two particular periods), we shall find the alterations 
have generally been for the worse. 

The total extinction of the servile condition of the Siidras is, 
doubtless, an improvement; but in other respects we find the 
religion of the Hindiis debased, their restrictions of cast more 
rigid (except in the interested relaxation of the Bramins), the 
avowed imposts on the land doubled, the courts of justice dis- 
used, the laws less liberal towards women, the great works of 
peace no longer undertaken, and the courtesies of war almost for- 
gotten. We find, also, from their extant works, that the Hindus 
once excelled in departments of taste and science on which they 
never now attempt to write ; and that they formerly impressed 
strangers with a high respect for their courage, veracity, simpli- 
city, and integrity, — ^the qualities in which they now seem to us 
most deficient. 

It is impossible, from all this, not to come to a conclusion that 
the Hindi^ were once in a higher position, both moral and intel- 
lectual, than they are now ; and as, even in their present state of 
depression, they are still on a footing of equality with any people 

" See Appendix III. 
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out of Europe, it seems to follow that, at one time, they must have 
attained a state of civilization only surpassed by a few of the most 
&voured of the nations, either of antiquity or of modem times. 

The causes of their decline have already been touched on in 
difi^nt placea Their religion encourages inaction, which is the 
first step towards decay. The rules of cast check improvement 
at home, and at the same time prevent its entering from abroad : 
it is those rules that have kept up the separation between the 
Hindilb and the Mussulmans, and furnished the only instance in 
which an idolatrous religion has stood out against the compara- 
tive purity even of that of Mahomet, when professed by the 
government. Despotism would doubtless contribute its share 
to check the progress of society ; but it was less oppressive and 
degrading than in most Asiatic countries. 

The minute subdivision of inheritances is not peculiar to the 
Hindus ; and yet it is that which most strikes an inquirer into 
the causes of the abject condition of the greater part of them. 
By it the descendants of the greatest landed proprietor, must, in 
time, be broken down to something between a farmer and a 
labourer, but less independent than either ; and without a chance 
of accumulation to enable them to recover their position. Bankers 
and merchants may get rich enough to leave all their sons with 
fortunes ; but, as each possessor knows that he can neither found 
a family, nor dispose of his property by will, he endeavours to 
gain what pleasure and honour he can from his life-rent, by 
ostentation in feasts and ceremonies ; and by commencing tem- 
ples, tanks, and groves, which his successors are too poor to 
complete or to repair.^ 

The effect of equal division on men's minds is as great as on 
their fortunea It was resorted to. by some ancient republics to 
prevent the growth of luxury and the disposition to innovation. 
In India it successfully answers those ends, and stifles all the 
restless feelings to which men might be led by the ambition of 
permanently improving their condition. A man who has amassed 
a fortune by his own labours is not likely to have a turn for 
literature or the fine arts ; and if he had, his collections would be 
dispersed at his death, and his sons would have to begin their 
toils anew, without time for acquiring that refinement in taste 
or elevation of sentiment which is brought about by the improved 
education of successive generations. 



" Henoe the oommon opinion among Europeans, tbat it ia thought unlucky for a 
Kn to go on with his father's work. 
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Hence, although rapid rise and sudden fortunes are more com- 
mon in India than in Europe, they produce no permanent change 
in the society ; all remains on the same dead level, with no con- 
spicuous objects to guide the course of the community, and no 
barriers to oppose to the arbitrary will of the ruler." 

Under such discouragements we cannot be surprised at the 
stagnation and decline of Hindii civilization. The wonder is, 
how it could ever struggle against them, and how it attained to 
such a pitch as exists even at this moment. 

At what time it had reached its highest point it is not easy 
to say. Perhaps in institutions and moral character it was at 
its best just before Alexander ; but learning was much longer 
in reaching its acme. The most flourishing period for literature 
is represented by Hind6 tradition to be that of Vicramdditya, a. 
little before the beginning of our ei*a ; but some of the authors 
who are mentioned as the ornaments of that prince's court 
appear to belong to later times ; ^ and thQ good writers, whose 
works are extant, extend over a long space of time, from the 
second century before Christ to the eighth of the Christian era. 
Mathematical science was in most perfection in the fifth century 
after Christ; but works of merit, both in literature and science, 
continued to be composed for some time after the Mahometan 
invasion. 



" The great military chiefs may be said 
to be exceptions to this rule, for ^ey not 
unfrequently transmit their lands to their 
children ; but they are, for purposes of 
improvement, the worst people into whose 
hands property could fall. As their power 
rests on mercenary soldiers, they have no 
need to call in the aid of the people, like 
our barons ; and as each lives on his own 
lands at a distance from his equals, they 
neither refine each other by their inter- 
course, nor those below them by the ex- 
ample of their social habits. 

** [Tradition associates nine authors as 



the " nine gems *' of his court — ^Dhanwan- 
tan, Khsapaciaka, Amara Sinha, Sanku, 
Vetdlabhat^a, Ghatakarpara, Kjfliditoa^ 
Vartthamihira, and Vararuchi ; but Var^- 
hamihira lived in the sixth century, and 
some hold that AmaraSinhalivedabout the 
same time (see Gen. Cunningham, Joum. 
A, S. B., 1863, SuppL). Bhavabhtiti, the 
dramatist, is suppoiaed to have lived at the 
court of Ya^varman, King of Kanauj, 
A.D. 720 ; and Bdna flourished at the same 
court in the preceding century. (Dr. HaU, 
Jowm, A.S.B,, 1862.)— Ed.] 
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BOOK IV. 

HISTORY OF THE HINDlJS UP TO THE MAHOMETAN INVASION. 



CHAPTER L 

HISTORY OF THE HINDIS — HINDOSTAN. 

The first information we receive on HindA history^ is from a 
passage in Menu,^ which gives us to infer that their residence 
was at one time between the rivers Saraswatf (Sersooty) and 
Drishadwati (Caggar), a tract about 100 miles to the north- 
west of Delhi, and in extent about sixty-five mUes long, and 
from twenty to forty broad. That land, Menu says, was called 
Biahm4varta, because it was frequented by gods; and the 
custom preserved by immemorial tradition in that country is 
pointed out as a model to the pious.' The country between 
that tract and the Jumna, and all to the north of the Jumna 
and Ganges, including North Beh&r, is mentioned, in the 
second place, under the name of Brahmarshi; and Bramins 
bom within that tract are pronounced to be suitable teachers 
of the several usages of men* 

' [For the historical hints which the the Himavat and Vindhya, to the east of 

VaK&k writingB give us, see Appendices Vinadana X and to the west of Pray^a, is 

VlL and VIII. — ^Ed.] called the central region (Afadhyadssa). 

' [The following is a translation of this The space between those two mountain 

important passage of Menu (II. 1 7 — 24) : — ranges, to the eastern and the western sea, 

•'The space between the two divine the wise know as ^rydtwrfa (or the land 

nvera, the Saraswatl and the Dnshadwati, ^i ^^^ Aryas). Where the black antelope 

MliatgodHcreatedtractthey caU^roAin^. naturally grazes is to be held as the pro- 

«irta .• The custom prevalent m that ^^ ^^ ofiFering sacrifices ; aU else is 

tract, received from succ^ive tradition, Mlechchha-land. Let the twice-born care- 

pmc^mg the awtesand themixed castes, f^ j^eep within these countries ; but a 

ucaUed the good custom. Kurukshetra, g^^ra, distressed for subsistence, may 

the Matsyaa, the Panchdlas, and the Sii- dwell anywhere." — Ed.] 

naeDas,t— this land, which comes next to » Menu, Book II. v. 17, 18. This tract 

Br&hmivarta, is the land of Brahmarshis is also the scene of the adventures of the 

(Brahmanhideia, or the land of divine first princes, and the residence of the most 

■^g«). Prom a Brahman bom in that famous sages. — ^Wilson, Preface to Vishnu 

(iistrict let all the men on the earth learn Purdruij p. Ixvii. 

their several duties. The tract between * Menu, Book II. v. 19, 20. 

* This may mean the land of Brahmd, % '^'^ ^ ^^^ place where the Saraswati 

or the land of sacred knowledge. terminates, losing itself in the great sandy 

t See 8upri^ p. 26. desert. 

Q 
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This, therefore, may be set down as the first country acquired 
after that on the Saraswatl 

The Purdnas pass over these early stages unnoticed, and 
commence with Ayodhyi (Oudh), about the centre of the last- 
mentioned tract. It is there that the solar and lunar races 
have their origin; and from thence the princes of all other 
countries are sprung. 

From fifty to seventy generations of the solar race are only 
distinguished from each other by purely mythological legends. 

After these comes Bdma, who seems entitled to take his place 
in real history. 

His story,* when stripped of its fabiilous and romantic decora- 
Expeditdan tious, merely relates that Bdma possessed a powerful 
offima. kingdom in Hindostan; and that he invaded the 
Deckan and penetrated to the island of Lanki (Ceylon), which 
he conquered. 

The first of these facts there is no reason to question ; and* 
we may readily believe that Rama led an expedition into the 
Deckan ; but it is highly improbable that, if he was the first, 
or even among the first invaders, he should have conquered 
Ceylon. If he did so, he could not have lived, as is generally 
supposed, before the compilation of the Vedafl ; for, even in the 
time of Menu's Institutes, there were no settlements of Hindu 
conquerors in the Deckan. It is probable that the poets who 
have celebrated R&ma, not only reared a great feibric on a 
narrow be^is, but transferred their hero's exploits to the scene 
which was thought most interesting in their own day. 

The undoubted antiquity of the ''Rimiyana"* is the best 
testimony to the early date of the event which it celebrates ; 
yet, as no conspicuous invasion of the Deckan could have been 
undertaken without great resources, R4ma must have lived after 
Hindii civilization had attained a considerable pitch. 

After R4ma, sixty princes of his race ruled in succession over 
his dominions ; but as we hear no more of AyodhyA (Oudh), 
it is possible that the kingdom (which at one time was called 
Coshala) may have merged in another, and that the capital 
was transferred from Oudh to Canouj. 

War of the The War celebrated in the *'Mah4 Bhdrata" is the 
Bhis^ata." next historical event that deserves notice. 

It is a contest between the lines of Pdndu and of Curu (two 
branches of the reigning family) for the territory of HastiniLpura 
(probably a place on the Ganges, north-east of Delhi, which 

* See p. 99. See p. 170. 
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still bears the ancient name). The family itself is of the lunar 
race, but the different parties are supported by numerous allies, 
and some from very remote quarters. 

There seem to have been many states in India'' (six, at least, 
in the one tract upon the Ganges^) ; but a considerable degree 
of intercourse and connexion appears to have been kept up 
among them. Criahna, who is an ally of the P&ndus, though 
bom on the Jumna, had foimded a principality in Guzer^t; 
among the aUies on each side are chiefs from the Indus, and 
fiom Oalinga in the Deckan — some even who, the translators 
are satisfied, belong to nations beyond the Indus; and 
Yayanas^ a name which most orientalists consider to apply, in all 
early works, to the Greeks. The Fundus were victorious, but 
paid 80 dear for their success, that the survivors, broken-hearted 
with the loss of their friends and th6 destruction of their armies, 
abandoned the world and perished among the snows of Himalaya. 
Crishna, their great ally, feU, as was formerly stated,* in the 
nridst of civil wars in his own coimtry. Some Hindii legends 
relate that his sons were obliged to retire beyond the Indus ;^^ 
and, as those Rdjpiits who have come from that quarter in 
modem times to Sind and Cach are of his tribe of Yadu, the 
narrative seems more deserving of credit than at first sight 
might appear. The more authentic account, however, (that of 
the^Mah^ Bhibrata" itself), describes them as finally returning 
to the neighbourhood of the Jumna. 

The story of the " Mah& Bh&rata " is much more probable than 
that of the ** B4m£yana." It contains more particulars about the 
state of India, and has a much greater appearance of being founded 
on iacts. Though far below the " Iliad " in appearance of 
reality, it bears nearly the same relation to the " Rdmdyana " that 
the poem on the Trojan war does to the legends on the adventures 
of ^rcules ; and like the " Iliad," it is the source to which many 
chiefs and tribes endeavour to trace their ancestors. 

The date of the war has already been discussed ;^^ it was 
probably in the fourteenth century before Christ. 

'[Every glimpse which we get of an- rata," [I] nor Canydcubja (Canouj), [?] 

oenthidiarevealiB the same state of things unless, as asserted in Menu (Chap. II. s. 

»8 tlutdescribed by Herodotus :— "There 19), [or rather by Kulluka], Panch^a is 

are many different nations of the Indians^ only another name for that kingdom. 

^ they speak difl^ront languages " (iii ' See page 100. 

98).~Ed.J " See Ck)lonel Tod, vol. i. p. 85, and 

' HaatiDipiira^ Mattra^ Panchdla (part the translation (through the Persian) of 

of Oudhand Uie Lower Do^b), Benik^ the "Mahd Bhibrata," published by the 

Magadha, and Bengal {OriefUal Magazine, Oriental Tranidation Fund, in 1831. 

^ in. n 185 ; Tod, vol. i. p. 49.) Ayo- " Page 156. 
^|i is Dot mentioDed in the *'Mahd Bhi- 
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Twenty-nine (some say sixty-four) of the descendants of the 
Pd^ndus succeeded them on the throne, but the names alone of 
those princes are preserved. The seat of their government 
seems to have been transferred to Delhi. 

The successors of one of the kings who appear as allies in 
Ma«:adha. the samc poem were destined to attract greater notice. 
These are the kings of Magadha, of whom so much has been 
already said." 

^ The kings of Magadha seem always to have possessed 
extensive authority. The first of them (he who is mentioned in 
the " Mahd Bhdrata") is represented as the head of a number 
of chiefs and tribes; but most of those probably were within 
the limits of Bengal and Behdr, as we have seen that there 
were five other independent kingdoms in the tract watered by 
the Ganges." 

For many centuries they were all of the military tribe, but 
the first Nanda was bom of a S6dra mother; and Chandragupta, 
who overthrew the dynasty, was also of a low class : " fix>m 
this time, say the Purdnas, the Cshatriyas lost their ascend- 
ancy in Magadha, and all the succeeding kings and chiefs were 
S6dras." 

They do not seem to have lost their consequence from the 
degradation of their cast; for the S6dra successors of Chan- 
dragupta are said, in the hyperbolical language of the Pur&nas, 
to have brought the " whole earth under one umbrella ; *' " and 
there appears the strongest reason to believe that As6ca, the 
third of the line, was really in possession of a commanding 
influence over the states to the north of the Nerbadda. The 
extent of his dominions appears from the remote points at which 
his edict-columns are erected; and the same monuments bear 
testimony to the civilized character of his government, since 
they contain orders for establishing hospitals and dispensaries 
throughout his empire, as well as for planting trees and digging 
wells along the public highways. 

" Page 151 . ^* [The Buddhist traditions make Chan- 

" It is rem irkable the Tavanas or dragupta to have been of the same family 

Qreeks are represented as allies of the as Buddha, i.e. the royal line of the Sdkyas ; 

King of Magadha — a circumstance evi- the Brdhmans explain Maurya as a me- 

dentiy arising from the connexion be- tronymic, Murd being one of Nanda's 

tween the King of the Prasii and the sue- wives (Miiller's Sanw. Lit., p. 297). — 

oesBors of Alexander. (Professor Wilson, Ed.] 

AdoHc Rttearchu, vol. zv. p. 101.) " Sir. W. Jones, Asiatie Re§earehe*, 

Another of their allies, Bhagadatta, who vol. ii p. 139 ; Professor Wilson, Hhndu 

receives the pompous title of " King of Dramay vol. iiL p. 1 4. 

the South and West," appears by the ^* Professor Wilson, ffind4 Theatre, 

"Aylni Akherl " (vol. iL p. 16) to have voL iiL p. 14. 
been Prince of Ben^ 
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This ascendancy of As6ca is the earliest ground I have been 
able to discover for an opinion which has been maintained, that 
the kings of Magadha were emperors and lords paramount of 
India; and Colonel Wilford, who has recorded all that he 
could ascertain regarding those kings " states nothing that 
can countenance a belief in a greater extent or earlier com- 
mencement of their supremacy. During the war of the " Mah4 
Bharata,*' it has been shown that they formed one of six little 
monarchies within the basin of the Ganges, and that they were 
among the unsuccessful opponents of one of those petty states, 
that of Hastindpura. 

Alexander found no lord paramount in the part of India 
which he visited ; and the nations which he heard of beyond 
the Hyphasis were under aristocra,tic governments. Arrian^^ 
and Strabo ^* say that the Prasii were the most distinguished of 
all the Indian nations ; but neither hints of their supremacy 
over the others. Arrian, indeed, in giving this preference to 
the Prasii, and their king, Sandracottus, adds that Porus was 
greater than he. Megasthenes^® says that there were 118 
nations in India, but mentions none of them as subordinate to - ^^cc/^ 
the prasii. It is impossible to suppose that Megasthenes, who ^4^^ Zc 
resided at the court pf Sajidracottus, and seems so jwell disposed y^ k/Cv^ 
jo exalt his preatness> should have failed to mention his being ^^*£^^^^^^y^ 
emperor ot Tndia, or indeed his having any decided ascendancy j-^ — ^^ 

over states beyond his own immediate limits. ^ ^ i 

The Hindu accounts ^^ represent Chandragupta as all but A^C^J^HH, 
overwhelmed by foreign invasion, and indebted for his preserva- ^^ j^^ 
tionto the arts of his minister more than to the force of his • -^ d^^^y. 
kingdom. It is probable, however, that he laid the foundation of ^^^j^ ^^'^ii^ 
that influence which was so much extended under his grandson, yfj- r^i ^i. 
His accepting the cession of the Macedonian garrisons on the Indus, 
from Seleucus, is a proof how far he himself had earned his views; , 

and As6ca^ in his youth, was governor of Ujein or Malwa, / / 
which must, therefore, have been a possession of his father. /^ ^/^^-^-^ 

The claim to universal monarchy in India has been advanced 
by princes of other dynasties 'in their inscriptions ; and has 
been conceded, by different European authors, to Porus, to the 
kings of Cashmir, of Delhi, Canouj, Bengal, MAlwa, Guzerit, 
and other places ; but all apparently on very insufficient grounds. 
The family of Maurya, to which Sandracottus belonged, 

" AmIxc Researches j vol. ix. " See Wilson's Theatre of the Uindiit, 

*• CTl v. » Book XV. p. 483. vol. iii. 

* Quoted by Arrian, ch. vii. 
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retained possession of the throne for ten generations, and were 
succeeded by three other Siidra dynasties, the last and longest 
of which bore the name of Andhra.^ 

This dynasty ended in A.D. 436, and is succeeded in the 
Puranas by a confused assemblage of djnMsties seemingly not 
Hindiis; from which, and the interruption at all attempts at 
hifltoricaJ order, we may infer a foreign invasion, followed by a 
long period of disorder. At the end of several centuries, a 
gleam of light breaks in, and discovers Magadha*^ subject to the 
Gupta kings of Canouj. From this period it is no longer dis- 
tinctly mentioned. 

The fame of Magadha has been preserved, from its being the 
birthplace of Buddha, and from its language (Migadhi or Pall) 
being now employed in the sacred writings of his most exten- 
sively-diflFused religion, as well as in those of the Jains. 

A king of what we now call Bengal is mentioned among the 
BeiigaL allics of the King of Magadha in the war of the " Mah& 
Bharata." From him, the Ayini Akberf continues the suc- 
cession, through five dynasties, till the Mahometan conquest. 
These lists, being only known to us by the translations of Abul- 
fazl, might be looked on with more suspicion than the Hindu 
ones already noticed. But that one of .them, at least (the 
fourth), IS founded in truth, is proved by inscriptions; and from 
them, a series of princes, with names ending in Pdla, may be 
made out, who probably reigned from the ninth to the latter 
part of the eleventh century.^ The inscriptions relating to this 
family were found at distant places, and in circumstances that 
leave no room to question their authenticity : yet they advance 
statements which are surprising in themselves, and difiELcult to 
reconcile to what we know, from other sources, of the history 
of India They r^resent the kings of Bengal as ruling over 
the whole of India ; from Him&laya to Cape Comorin, and from 
the Brahmaputra to the Indus. Tiiey even assert that the 
same kings subdued Tibet on the east, and Camboja (which 
some suppose to be beyond the Indus) on the west** 

« See " Chronology," p. 167. that the reigning Rilja, D^b Pfl 1Mb (or 

« [SSee note, p. 158.— Ed.] D^va Pdla D^va), poecMaaaed the whole of 

** See Mr. Colebrooke, Asiatic Be- India from the source of the Gangea to 

searches, vol. ix- p. 442, and the various Adam's Bridge (reaching to Ceylon), and 

inscriptions in the preceding yoltunes from the river Megn^ or BrahmapalxBy to 

there mentioned. the western sea. It specifiee the inhabit- 

^ The earliest, a copper tablet contain- anta of Bengal, the Camatic, and Tibet 

ing a grant of land, and found at Monghir, among his subjects, and alludes to his 

appears to be written in the ninth century. army marching through Cambdja^ — a 

(See Asiatic RtsearcheSj vol. ix. p. 446, country generally supposed to be bejrond 

above (quoted.) It says, in explicit terms, the Indus, and if not so, oertainly in the 
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These conquests are rendered impossible, to anything like 
tbdr fall extent, by the simultaneous existence of independent 
garemmeiits in Canouj, Delhi, Ajmir, Mew&r, and Quzer&t, if 
not in other places ; but they could scarcely have been claimed 
in contemporary inscriptions, if the princes to whom they are 
ascribed had not affected some supremacy over the other states, 
and had not sent expeditions fistr into the west of India, and 
eVen into the heart of the Deckan. On the whole, this dynasty 
seems to have at least as good a claim as any other in the 
Hindu times to the dignity of general dominion, and affords a 
fresh reason for distrusting all such pretensions. The dymisty 
of Pahi was succeeded by one whose names ended in S^na,^ and 
ihis last was subverted by the Mahometans about a«d. 1203. 

Though the kingdom of M&lwa does not pretend to equal in 
antiquity those already mentioned, it is of it that we MAwa. 
possess the first authentic date. The era still currentvianmAiiit7«. 
through all the countries north of the Nerbadda is that of 
Vienundditya, who reigned at Ujein at the date of its com- 
mencement, which was fifty-six years before Christ. 

Vicram&ditya is the Har6n al Rashid of Hindd tales; and 
hy drawing fireely from such sources, Colonel Wilford collected 
8Dch a mass of trans^ions as required the supposition of no 
lesB than eight Vicram&dityas to reconcile the dates of them; 
hut all that is now admitted is, that Yicramiditya was a power- 
fill monarch, ruled a civilized and prosperous country, and was 
a difltiDguished patron of letters. 

The next epoch is that of lUja Bhdja, whose name is one of 
the most renowned in India, but of whose exploits no Bh6j». 
lecord has been preserved.^^ His long reign terminated about 
the end of the eleventh century. 

extnine west of India. The next innnnp- the above, who, from the earlier inscrip- 
tion is on a brqken column in the diBtrict tions, also appear to have been Buddhists. 
<tf Sim, north of the Ganges. It was ^ [About 900, a.d., a king reigned in 
cncted by a pxinoe who professes himself Ben^ named Adiswara, who is said to 
tributary to Gour or Bengal, yet claims have invited from Kanouj five distin- 
far hii immediate territory the tract from guished Brrfhmans, the ancestors of 166 
BewaJhanak (not exactly known) to the fanuliee now dispersed through BengaL 
Him^yamountains, and from the eastern They were accompanied by five Kdyasthas, 
^tha western sea^ It states the Rdja of who similarly became the progenitors of 
Seogal (probably the son of the D^ Pfl eighty-three families. The precedence of 
^ the last inscription) to have conquered ihe various families was settled by Ballila 
OrJaa, a tribe or people called Huns (also Sena, who reigned in the eleventh century. 
UMitioned in the former inscription), the See Colebrooke's Euayiy vol. iL p. 188, 
xnthsm part of the coast of Coromandel, and J(mm, A.S.B., 1864, p. 325.— Ed.] 
ud (hueriL The third merely records ^ [Dr. Hall has shown (Joum. B. A, S., 
that amagnifioent monument in honour of 1862, and VdmvadaUdf Pref.) how little 
Buddha^ near Bendres, was erected in 1026 foundation there is for this prince's fame 
^ a lUja of Bengal of the same family as as a patron of letters, — £d. ] 
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The intermediate six centuries are filled up by lists of kings 
in the " Ayini Akberi," and in the Hindii books : among them 
is one named Chandrap&la, who is said to have conquered all 
Hindostan ; but the information is too vague to be made much 
use of. The princes of Malwa certainly extended their autho- 
rity over a large portion of the centre and west of India ; and 
it is of Vicram&ditya that the traditions of universal empire are 
most common in India. 

The grandson of Bhoja was taken prisoner, and his country 
conquered, by the Bdja of Quzerat ; but M&lwa appears soon to 
have recovered its mdependence under a new dynasty, and was 
finally subdued by the Mahometans, A.D. 1231.^ 

The residence of Crishna, and other events of those times, 
ouzertft. impress us with the belief of an early principality in 
Uuzer&t ; and the whole is spoken of as under one dominion, 
by a Greek writer of the second century .'* The Rdjput tradi- 
tions, quoted by Colonel Tod,'' inform us of another princi- 
pality, founded at Balabhi, in the peninsula of Guzer&t, in the 
middle of the second century of our era, by Kanak S^na, an 
emigrant of the solar race, which reigned in Oudh.*^ They were 
driven out of their capital in A.D. 524, by an army of barbarians, 
who. Colonel Tod thinks, were Parthians. The princes of that 
family emigrated again from Quzerdt, and at length founded 
the kingdom of M^war, which still subsists. Orants of land, 
inscribed on copper tablets, which have been translated by 
Mr. Watben,'^ fully confirm the fact that a race whose names 
often ended in S^na reigned at Balabhi irom A.D. 144 to A.D. 
624. The barbarians, whom Colonel Tod thinks Parthians, 
Mr. Wathen suggests may have been Indo-Bactrians. They 
are certainly too late to be Parthians, but it is not impossible 
they may have been Persians of the next race (Sassanians). 
NoushirwAn reigned from a.d. 531 to A.D. 579. Various Per- 
sian authors quoted by Sir John Malcolm,'' assert that this 
monarch carried his arms into Ferghd^na on the north and 
India on the east ; and as they are supported in the first asser- 
tion by Chinese records,®* there seems no reason to distrust 
them in the second. Sir Henry Pottinger (though without 

" Colonel Tod, Transact ions of t?ie Royal vat, the first year of which waa the 875th 

Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 201, and Mr. Cole- of Vikramdditya, or a.d. 819, — Ed,] 

brooke, p. 230 of the aame volume. See " Journal of the Asiatic Society of Col- 

also Gladwin's Ayeen Akhery, vol. ii. p. 48. cutta^ vol. iv. p. 480, etc [Prinsep's AV 

■'" Vincent's Ptriplus, p. Ill (Note on says, Thomas' ed. vol. i. pp. 258 — 262. — 

Mambanis). ■• Vol. ii p. 469. Ed.] " Pfr«M», voL L p. 141. 

'* [His suooeesors are supposed to have ** De GuigneS) voL u. p. 469. 
instituted an era, called the Balabhi Sam- 
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stating his authority) gives a minute 9Jid probable account of 
Xoushlrwan's march along the seacoast of Mekrin to Sind ; ^ 
and as Balabhi was dose to Sind, we may easily believe him to 
haye destroyed that city. ? Perhaps the current story of the 
descent of the S&nas of M^wdr from NoushirwAn may have 
some connexion with their being driven into their present seats 
by that monarch. 

The difference of* seven years, by which the taking of Balabhi 
precedes Noushfrw^'s accession, is but a trifling matter in 
Hindu chronology. 

The Balabhi princes were succeeded in the rule of Guzer&t 
by the Chauras, another R^jpiit tribe, who finally established 
their capital, in A.D. 746, at Anhalw£ra, now Pattan, and 
became one of the greatest dynasties of India. 

The last r&ja dying in A.D. 931 without male issue, was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law as prince of the R&jpiit tribe of Sa- 
lonka, or Chilukya, whose family were chiefs of KaJi&n in the 
Deckan, above the Ghdts.** 

It was a r&ja of this dynasty that conquered M&lwa ; and it 
is to them, I suppose, that Colonel Wilford applies the title of 
emperors of India.'^ Though overrun and I'endered tributary 
by Mahmiid of Ghazni, the Sal6nkas remained on the throne till 
AJ). 1228, when they were deposed by another dynasty, which in 
A.D. 1297 ^ sank in its turn before the Mussulman conquerors. 

Few 'of the ancient Hindu states have attracted more notice 
than Cany&cubja or Canouj. It is one of the most canoi^. 
ancient places in India : it gave rise, and gives a name, to one 
of the greatest divisions of the Bramin class ; its capital was, 
perhaps, the wealthiest visited by the first Mahometan in- 
vaders ; and its wars with the neighbouring state of Delhi con- 
tributed to accelerate the ruin of Hindti independence. 

This kingdom appears in early times to have been called 
Panchila. It seems to have been a long but narrow territory, 
extending on the east to Nep&l (which it included), and on the 
west, along the Chambal ^^ and Band^s, as far as Ajmir. We 

" Trardt, etc., p. 386. " The identity of Canouj and PancMa 
** Colonel Tod, vol. L pp. 83, 97, 101, is assumed in Menu, II. 19. Its limits, as 
206. From the comparatiye nearness of assignedin the" Mah^Bhdrata," are made 
Kaliin in the Concan, Colonel Tod has out by connecting the following notes in 
naturally been led to suppose the Sal6nka the Oriental Magazine, vol. iii. p. 35, 
prince to have come from thenoe ; but fur- vol. iv. p. 142. It is remarkable that these 
ther information is unfavourable to that boundaries, enlarged a little on the south 
opinion. Of the SaMnka princes of Kalidn and on the west, are the same as those 
mthe Deckan more will be said hereafter. assigned by Colonel Tod to the same king- 
J' Atiaiic Hesearches, vol. iz. pp. 169, dom at the time of the Mussulman inva- 
lid, 181, etc. " Briggs' Ferishta. sion. — lidjaithdn, vol. ii. p. 9. 
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know little else of its early history, except the Rdjp^t writings 
and traditions collected by Colonel Tod, ^ and the inscriptioiis 
examined by Professor Wilson,^ with those translated and dis- 
cussed by Principal Mill.^ The fortner relate that it was taken 
from another Hindii dynasty, A.D. 470, by the Kath^rs, who re- 
tained it until its conquest by the Mussulmans, in A.D. 1193; 
when they withdrew to their present seats in Mirw&r. 

In this interval they represent its conquests as including, at 
one period, Bengal and Orissa, and as extending on the west as 
far as the river Indus. 

The inscriptions lead us to think that the dynasty subverted by 
the Mussulmans was of more recent origin, being established by 
a Rdjptit adventurer in the eleventh century, and throw doubt 
on the accuracy of Colonel Tod's information in other respects. 

The Rdjpiits, as well as the Mahometan writers, who describe 
the conquest of India, dwell in terms of the highest admiration 
on the extent and magnificence of the capital of this kingdom, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen on the Ganges. 

It would be tedious to go through the names of the various 

other prind. P^tty Hiud^ statcs that existed at various periods in 

**^***^ Hindostan : the annexed table gives a notion of the 

dates of some of them, though it must often be erroneous as 

well as incomplete. 

The mention of Cashmir is confined to the table for a dif- 
ferent reason from the rest. Its history is too full and com- 
plete to mix with such sketches as the above, and it enters little 
into the afiairs of the other parts of India, except when it 
describes the invasion, and almost conquest, of that great con- 
tinent, on more than one occasion, by its own r&jas ; the accu- 
racy of which accounts appears to admit of question.^ 

It is not easy to decide what states to include in the list, 
even of those which have come to my knowledge. The Panjab 
seems better entitled than Ben&res ; but although a state, called 
Trigerta, was formed out of it in ancient times, and it was 
again nearly united, when attacked by the Mahometans, yet it 
is not noticed in the intermediate Indian history, and when 
visited by the Greeks it was broken into very small princi- 
palities : Poms, one of the greatest chiefs, had not, with all his 
friends and dependents, one-eighth part of the whole.** 
* Vol. ii. p. 2. • This solitary Bpedmen of Hind& Ws- 

** Asiatic JUsearcheSy vol. xv. tory will be found most satisfactorily uu- 

^ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ lyzedand explained in AwUic Metearchet, 
vol. iii. for 1834. [A sketch of all that is vol. zv. 

known of the history of Kanouj is given ** [See this discuased in Appendix III. 

by Dr. Hall, Joum. £. A. S., 1862.— Ed.] note.— Ed.] 
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286 HISTORY OF INDIA. Book IV. 

CHAPTER 11. 

THE DECKAN. 

The history of the Deckan, as it has no pretensions to equal 
Early Btate antiquity, is less obscure than that of Hindostan, but 
^d^divirion. i^. -g jggg interestlug. We know little of the early in- 
Deckan. habitants; and the Hindus do not attract so much, 
attention where they are colonists as they did in their native 
seats.^ " All the traditions and records of the peninsula (says 
Professor Wilson) recognise, in every part of it, a period when 
the natives were not Hindiis ; " and the aborigines are de- 
scribed, before their civilization by the latter people, as foresters 
and mountaineers, or goblins and demons. Some circumstances, 
however, give rise to doubts whether the eariy inhabitants of 
the Deckan could have been in so rude a state as this account 
of them would lead us to suppose. 

The Tamil language must have been formed and perfected 
before the introduction of the Sanscrit; and though this fact 
may not be conclusive (since the North American Indians also 
possess a polished language), yet, if Mr. Ellis's opinion be well 
founded, and there is an original Tamil literature as well as 
language, it will be impossible to class the founders of it with 
foresters and mountaineers.^ If any credit could be given to 
the Hindii legends, Rdvana, who reigned over Ceylon and the 
southern part of the peninsula at the time of R&ma's invasion, 
was the head of a civilized and powerful state; but, by the 
same accounts, he was a Hindu, and a follower of Siva; which 
would lead us to infer that the story is much more recent than 
the times to which it refers, and that part of it at least is 
founded on the state of things when it was written, rather than 
when R^ma and R&vana lived. 

It is probable that, after repeated invasions had opened the 
communication between the two countries, the first colonies 

* The whole of the following inf orma- ' lived in comparatively modem times ; but 

tion, down to the account of OriBsa, is such a career would never have been 

derived from Professor Wilson'B Introduc- thrown open to their class if the know- 

tion to the Mackenzie Papers ; though it ledge which led to it had been first im- 

may be sometmies modified by opinions parted by the Bramins. [There are some 

for which that gentleman ought not to be Tamil books ascribed to Agastya himself, 

answerable. but they are undoubtedly modem. The 

^ It is, perhaps, a proof of the establish- oldest works are tftoae written by Jainas ; 

ment of Tamil literature before the arrival the earliest is not later than the ninth 

of the Bramins, that some of its most century, A.D. See Dr. Caldwell, DrAri- 

esteemed authors are of the lowest cast, 4^0''^ Oomp. Oram, — Ed.] 
or what we call Pariara These authors 
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from Hindostan would settle on the fiiiitful plains of the Car- 
natic and Tanjore, rather than in the bleak downs of the upper 
Deckan; and although the sea might not at first have in- 
fluenced their choice of an abode, its neighbourhood would in 
time give access to traders from other nations, and would create 
a rapid increase of the towns along the coast. Such seems to 
have been the case about the beginning of our era, when Pliny 
and the author of the " Periplus" describe that part of India. 

Even the interior must, however, have received a considerable 
portion of refinement at a still earlier period ; for the com- 
panions of Alexander, quoted in Strabo and Arrian, while they 
remark the points of difierence which still subsist between the 
inhabitants of the south and north of India, take no notice of 
any contrast in their manners. 

Professor Wilson surmises that the civilization of the south 
may possibly be extended even to ten centuries before Christ.' 

It has been mentioned that there are five languages spoken 
in the Deckan ; and sa they doubtless mark an equal number of 
early national divisions, it is proper here to describe their limits. 

Tamil is spoken in the country called Drdvida, which occu- 
pies the extreme south of the peninsula, and is bounded DrtfTida or 
on the north by a line drawn from Pulicat (near Mad- oountry. 
ras) to the Gh&ts between that and Bangal6r, and so along 
the curve of thase mountains westward to the boundary-line 
between Malabar and Canara, which it follows to the sea so as 
to include Malabar.^ 

Part of the northern limit of Drdvida forms the southern one 
of Camita, which is bounded on the west by the sea, caniitaor 
nearly as fSeur as Goa, and then by the western Gh&ts ooontry. 
up to the neighbourhood of Colaplir. 

The northern limit will be very roughly marked by a line 
&om C61ap4r to Bidar, and the eastern by a line from Bidar, 
through Adoni, Anantplir, and Nandidr6g, to the point in the 
Ghits formerly mentioned between Pulicat and Bangal6r. 

This last line forms part of the western limit of the T^lugu 
language ; which, however, must be prolonged in the TeUngina 
same rough way to Chanda, on the river Warda. From country. 

' [Dr. Caldwell (Ihtd. pp. 77—80) shows south ; he is identified with the star Ca- 

tbt the Drivi^Jans had acquired at least nopus. Of course his date is utterly un- 

the elements of civilissation previous to certain ; Dr. Caldwell would fix it in the 

the aniyal amongst them of the Brah- sixth or seventh century b.o. — Ed.] 



: but they were still in a rude state. * [These limits thus include the district 

'I^raditkm names Agastya as the first of the Malay^Uam. — £1d.] 
^«acher of science and literature in the 
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♦ 

this the northern boundary runs still more indistincilj east to 
Sohnpiir on the Mah&nadi. The eastern limit runs from Sohn- 
piir to Cicacole, and thence along the sea to Fulicat, where it 
meets the boundary of the Tamil language. 

The southern limit of the Maratta language and nation has 
MahirAahtra already been described in fixing the boundaries of Car- 
OT^theMa- n^ta and Telingdna. It runs from Qoa through C61a- 
"*^*^- piir and Bidar to Chanda. Its eastern line follows the 
Warda to the chain of hills south of the Nerbadda, called 
Injidri or Sitpiira. 

Those hills axe its northern limit, as &r west as Nandod, near 
the Nerbadda, and its western will be shown by a line from 
Nand6d to Damdn, continued along the sea to QotJ 

The XJriya language is bounded on the south by that of TeUn- 
oriaaaor gdua, and ou the east by the sea. On the west and 
countiy. north, a line drawn from Sohnp^ to Midnapilir, in 
Bengal, would in some measure mark the boundary. 

The large space left between Mah&^^htra and Orissa is in a 
great part the forest tract inhabited by the Qonds. Their lan- 
guage, though quite distinct from the rest, being reckoned a 
jargon of savage mountaineers, is not counted among the five 
languages of the Deckan.* 

Kingdoms The most ancient kingdoms are those in the extreme 
^S^" so^th, in all of which the Tamil language prevailed. ' 
the Deokaa. rpwo pcrsous of the agricultural class founded the 
kingdoms of P&ndya and Chola. The first of these derives its 
name from its founder. It is uncertain when he flourished, 
' Kingdom of ^^^ there seem good grounds for thinking it was in the 
ptfSya. finij centuiy before Christ 

Strabo mentions an ambassador from King Fandion to Au- 
gustus ; and this appears from the " Feriplus " and Ptolemy to 
have been the hereditary appellation of the descendants of 
Pdndya. 

The Pandion of the time of the " Periplus " had possession 
of a part of the Malabar coast, but this must have been of 
short duration: the Gh^ts in general formed the western limit 
of the kingdom, which was of small extent, only occupying 
what we now call the districts of Madura and TiniveUy. 

The seat of the government, after being twice changed, was 

* The establishment of a Maratta go- oonsiderable dutanoe round the oa|»teL 
yemment at N^p<ir has drawn many of ' In the plains towards the north d 

the nation into Uiat part of Gdndvi^a, GkSndwiina tne language is a dialect of 

and made their language general for a Hindmrtaini 
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fixed ai Madura, where it was in Ptolemy's time, and where it 
remained till within a century of the present day. . 

The wars and rivalries of all the P^dyan princes were with 
the adjoining kingdom of Chola ; with which they seem, in the 
fi]«t ages oi the Christian era, to have formed a union which 
lasted for a long time. They, however, resumed their separate 
sovereignty, and were a considerable state until the ninth cen- 
tmy, when they lost their consequence, and were often tribu- 
tary, though sometimes quite independent, till the last of the 
Nayacs (the dynasty with which the line closed) was conquered 
by the Nabob of Ajcot in A.D. 1736. 

The history of Chola takes a wider range. choia. 

Its proper limits were those of the Tamil language, and Mr. 
Ellis thinks that it had attained to this extent at the beginning 
of the Christian era; but the same gentleman is of opinion, 
that in the eighth century, its princes had occupied large por- 
tions of Camikta and Teling&na, and ruled over as much of the 
oMmtiy up to the God&veri as lay east of the hills at Nandidr^. 

They seem, however, to have been first checked, and' ulti- 
mately driven back, in the twelfth century, within their ancient 
frontiers. In this^state they continued to subsist, either as in- 
dependent princes or feudatories of Vijayanagar, until the end 
of the seventeenth century, when a brother of the founder of 
the Maratta state, who was at that time an officer under the 
Mussulman king of Bij&p^, being detached to aid the last r^ja, 
Mipplanted him in his government, and was first of the present 
family of Tanjore. 

The capital, for most part of their rule, was at Cdnchi, or 
Conjeveram, west of Madras. 

Chera was a small state, between the territory of the P^dyas 
and the western sea. It comprehended Travancore, ch^ra. 
part of Malabar^ and Coimbatlir. It is mentioned in Ptolemy, 
and may have existed at the commencement of our era. It 
spread, at one time, over the greater part of CamiLta, but was 
subverted in the tenth century, and its lands partitioned among 
the surrounding states. 

According to the mythologists, the country of Kerala, which 
indades Malabar and Canara, was (together with the xex^ia- 
Concan) miraculously gained from the sea by Parasu R&ma (the 
conqueror of the Cshatriyas), and as miraculously peopled by 
him with Bramins. A more rational account states that, about 
the first or second century of our era, a prince of the northern 
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division of Kerala introduced a colony of Bramins from Hin- 
dostan ; and as the numerous Bramins of Malabar and Canara 
are mostly of the five northern nations, the story seems to be 
founded in fact. 

However the population may have been introduced, aJl ac- 
counts agree that Kerala was, from the first, entirely separate 
from the Concans, and was possessed by Bramins, who divided 
it into sixty-four districts, and governed it by means of a general 
assembly of their cast, renting the lands to men of the inferior 
classes. The executive government was held by a Bramin elected 
every three years, and assisted by a council of four of the same 
tribe. In time, however, they appointed a chief of the militarj*- 
class, and afterwards were, perhaps, under the protection of the 
P&ndyan kings. But though the language of Kerala is a dia- 
lect of Tamil, it does not appear ever to have been subject to 
the kingdom of Chola. 

It is not exactly known when the northern and southern 
divisions separated; but in the course of the ninth century, 
the southern one (Malabar) revolted from its prince, who had 
become a Mahometan, and broke up into many petty princi- 
palities ; among the chief of which was that of the Zamorins, 
whom Vasco di Gama found in possession of Calicut in the end 
of the fifteenth century. 

The northern division (Canara) seems to have established a 
dynasty of its own soon after the commencement of our era, 
which lasted till the twelfth century, when it was overturned 
by the Bel^ rdjas, and subsequently became subject to the r&jas 
oif Vijayanagar. 

The Concan, in early times, seems to have been a thinly in- 
ooncan. habited forest, from which character it has even now 
but partially escaped. I suppose the inhabitants were always 
Marattas. 

From there being the same language and manners through 
carnAta and ^^ Camita, it scoms probablc that the whole was once 
Teiingina. united uuder a native government ; but the first his- 
BeKUBAjas. torical accouuts describo it as divided between the 
Pdndya and Chdra princes, and those of Canara (or the northern 
half of Kerala). It was afterwards partitioned among many 
petty princes, until the middle of the eleventh century, when 
one considerable dynasty appears to have arisen. 

This was the family of Balldla or Beldl, who were, or pre- 
tended to be, Rdjpiits of the Yadu branch, and whose power at 
one time extended over the whole of Camdta, together with 
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Malabar, the Tamil country, and part of TeGng&na. They 
vere subverted by the Mussuhnans about a.d. 1310 or 1311. 

The eastern part of Teling&na seem^ to have been, from the 
beginning of the ninth to near the end of the eleventh The Yidaras. 
centuiy, in the hands of an obscure dynasty known by the name 
ofTidava. 

A Bijpiit family of the Ch&lukya tribe reigned at Caliibi, west 
of Bidm-, on the borders of Cam&ta and Mahdr&shtra. cn^ukyas of 
They are traced with certainty, by inscriptions, from <^^»"»***- 
the end of the tenth to the end of the twelfth century. Those 
inscriptions show that they possessed territory as far to the 
Bouth-west as Banawdsi in Sunda, near the western Qh&ts, 
and in one of them they are styled subjugators of Chola and 
Guzer&t Mr. Walter Elliot, who has published a large col- 
lection of their inscriptions,^ is of opinion that they possessed 
the whole of Mahdrishtra to the Nerbadda.® Professor Wilson 
thinks that they were also superior lords of the west of Telin- 
gina^ a prince of which (probably their feudatory) defeated the 
Chola king : ^ and this is, probably, the conquest alluded to in 
the inscription. The same pretensions with respect to Guzerdt 
probably originated in the acquisition (already mentioned) of 
that country by a prince of this house^ through his marriage with 
the heiress of the Chaura family. The last king of the race was 
deposed by his minister, who, in his turn, was assassinated by 
some fanatics of the Ling&yet sect, which was then rising into 

^ Journal cf the Royal Asiatic Society, was restored in the person of Tailapa 

T(i IT. p. 1. Deva, and ruled with greater splendour 

* [Xr. Elliott (in Madras Joum, Lit, than before till its extinction, in a.d. 1189, 
^ Sc 1858) ha« given a summary of by Bijjala Deva^ the founder of the Ka- 
^^ history as far as it is known. He labhuriya dynasty. The junior branch 
ibowg that before the arrival of the Chir eztendeid their territories northwards from 
iukyaa in the Deckan the Pallavas were the Yengi to the frontiers of Cuttack, and ulti- 
*^<^BQioaQt race. Jayasinha was the founder mately fixed their capital at lUjamahen- 
of the Chilukya dynasty, which fixed its dri, the modem Rajalunimdry. More than 
Kat at Kalyin, about 100 miles west of one revolution appears to have occurred in 
Hyderabad. Subsequently a yoimger the course of their history, but the old 
"f^uich established itself in Teling^ba family always contrived to regain its 
abiiut the end of the sixth century : — " The p|Ower, until the kingdom passed by mar- 
two tamilieB ruled over the whole of the riage to R^jendra dbola^ the then domi- 
Uble-Uod between the Nerbadda and nant sovereign of Southern India, in 
Khahzia, together with the coast of the whose person the power of the Cholas 
Bay o! Bengal from Ganjam to Nellore, had reached its zenith.*' In the twelfth 
for about five centuries. The power of the century a partial restoration of the Ch^- 
^jin dynasty was subverted for a time lukya line appears to have taken place, 
in the end of the ninth or beginning of " and they maintained a feeble and di- 
^ tenth century, and the emigrant vided influence until the latter part of 
{'"oce or his son succeeded by marriage, the twelfth century, when the country 
^ A.i>. 931, to the throne of Anhalw£ra fell under the sway of the Eakatiya 
rattan m Guzerat, which his descendants dynasty of Warangal." — Ed.] 
^pied with great glory till ▲.D. 1145. ' Introduction to the Mackenzie Papers, 
B^t in A.D. 973 the dynasty of Kalydn p. cxadx. 
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notice. The kingdom fell into the hands of the Yadus of 
Deogiri.^*^ 

Another branch of the 'tribe of Ch&lakya, perhaps connected 
chiiukyMof ^^^ those of Cali^, ruled over Calinga, which is the 
caiinga eastern portion -of Teling&na, extending along the sea 
from Drdvida to Orissa. 

Their dynasty certainly lasted through the whole of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and perhaps began two cen- 
turies earlier. It was greatly reduced by the Ganapati kings 
of Andhra, and finally subverted by the rdjas of Cattac. 
The kings of Andhra» whose capital was Warangal (about 80 
miles north-east of Heider&b^,) are alleged to have 
been connected with the Andhra r»ce in Magadha ; but 
it must have been by country only, for Andhra is not the name 
of a family, but of all the inland part of Telingina.^^ 

The records of the inhabitants mention Yicrama and S£liv&- 
hana among the earliest monarchs: after these they place the 
Chola i^jas, who were succeeded, they think, about 515 A.D., 
by a race called Yavans ; who were nine in number, and reigned, 
as they say, for 458 years, till A.D. 953. About this time, the 
same records make the family of Ganapati rdjas begin ; but the 
first authentic mention of them, and probably their first rise 
to consequence, was in the end of the eleventh century, under 
Eakati,^^ from whom the whole dynasty is sometimes named. 
He has been mentioned as an officer or feudatory of the Ch&luk- 
yas, and as having gained victories over the Chola kings. 
Their greatest power was about the end of the thirteenth 
century, when the local traditions represent them as possessed 
of the whole of the peninsula south of the Godiveri. Professor 
Wilson, however, limits them to the portion between the 
fifteenth and eighteenth degrees of latitude. 

In 1832 their capital was taken, and their importance, if not 
their independence, destroyed by a Mahometan army from 
Delhi. At one time, subsequent to this, they seem to have 
been tributary to Orissa. They merged, at last, in the Mussul- 
man kingdom of Golconda. 

The history of Orissa, like all others in the Deckan, begins 
Oriaou with priuccs counccted witii the V Mah& Bh&rata.'^ 
It then goes on with a confused history (much resembling that 
of the commencement of the Andhra kings), in which Yicra- 

*' Mr. Elliot^ Journal qfthe Royal AnabU pen, p. czzii 
QoeUty, toL l p. 17. " [He ib said to haye founded Wanngal 

" Introduction to the Kackencie Pa- about ▲.D. 108S. — Eoi] 
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maditja and Sdliv&hana are made to occupy the country in 
succeasion; and in which repeated invasions of Yavans from- 
Delhi, finoDi a country called Bibul (supposed to mean Persia), 
from Gashmir, and from Sind, are represeoted as having taken 
place between the sixth century before Christ and the fourtii 
centaiy after Christ. 

The last invasion was from the sea, and in it the Yavans 
were sacoessful, and kept possession of Orissa for 146 years. 

The nativjes suppose these Yavans to be Mussulmans ; and, 
with similar absurdity, describe two invasions of troops of that 
persuasion, under Im&rat Eh^ and . another Eh&n, as taking 
place about five centuries before Christ. Some will prefer 
applying the story to Seleucus, or the Bactrian Greeks ; but it 
is evident that the whole is a jumble of such history and my- 
thology as the author was acquainted with, put together with- 
out the slightest knowledge of geography or chronology.^' 

The Yavans were expelled by Yaydti Eesari, in a.d. 473. 

This Mr. Stirling justly considers as the first gUmmering of 
aothentic hifttory. Thirty-five rijas of the Eesari family follow 
in a period of 650 years, until A.D. 1131, when their capital 
was taken by a prince of the house of Ganga Yansa, whose 
dynasty occupied the throne till near the Mahometan conquest. 
Ur. Stirling supposes this family to have come from Teling&na ; 
but Professor Wilson^* proves, firom an inscription, that they 
▼ere r&jas of a country on the Ganges, answering to what is 
now Taml6k and Midnapiir; and that their first invasion was 
at the end of the eleventh century of our era, some years before 
the final conquest just mentioned. 

Their greatest internal prosperity and improvement seems to 
have been towards the end of the twelfth century; and for 
several reigns on each side of that epoch they claim extensive 
conquests, especially to the south. 

These are rendered highly improbable by the flourishing state 
of the ChiUukya and Andhra governments during that period. 
In the middle of the fifteenth century, however, the government 
of Qrissa had sent armies as far as Conjeveram, near Madras, 
and about the same time their r&ja, according to Ferishta, 

** The same remark applies to the Ya- impossible, like the others, for the first 

▼ana of Telingtfna, who, by-the-bye, have Arab invasion was in the seventh century 

^ SanBcrit names. I>r. Buchanan (vol. after Christ 

2i. pp. 97, 112) 18 surprised to find a " Preface to the Mackenzie Papers, p. 

^piity of Tavans at Anagundi on the cxxzviii Their name means "race of the 

Tombadrain the eighth and ninth centu- Qanges." 
risi; fhi^ however, is not physically 
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advanced to the neighbourhood of Bfdar, to assist the Hindii 
princes of those parts against the Mussulmans. 

Before these last events, the Ganga Yansa had been suc- 
ceeded by a 'Rijpikt family, of the race of the sun ; and after 
performing some other brilliant exploits, and suffering invasions 
from the Mussulmans, both in Bengal and the Deckan, the 
government fell into confusion, was seized on by a Telinga 
chief in A.D. 1550, and ultimately was annexed to the Mogul 
Empire, by Akber, in A.D. 1578." 

From the great extent of the country through which the 
MabirAiditni Maratta language is spoken, and from its situation on 
oountry. the frontier of the Deckan, one would expect it to be the 
first noticed and the most distinguished of the divisions of the 
peninsula ; yet we only possess two historical facts regarding it 
until the time of the Mussulmans, and in those the name of 
Mah&r^htra is never once mentioned." 

After the fables regarding R&ma, whose retreat was near the 
Tagua. source of the Goddverf, the first fact we hear of is the 
existence of Tagara, which was a great emporium in the second 
century, is mentioned in inscriptions as a celebrated place in 
the twelfth century, and is still well known by name, though its 
position is forgotten. 

It is mentioned by the author of the " Feriplus," but its site 
is fixed with so little precision, that we can only guess it to have 
lain within something more than 100 miles in a direction to the 
east of Faitan on the Godiverl. It is said to have been a very 
great city, and to have been one of the two principal marts ot 
Dachanabades,^^ a country so called fix)m Dachan, which (says 
the author) is the word for south in the native language. 
The other mart is Flithana. Neither is mentioned as a capital" 

" The whole of the account of Oriflsa, towards the east from this is the other, 

where not otherwise specified, is taken Tagara, a very great dtj. [Qooda] are 

from a paper of Mr. Stirling, A tiatie JRe- brought down from them on carts, and 

searches, vol. xv. p. 254. over yery great ascents, to Baiygasa ; 

'* [It is remarkable, however, that the from Plithana many onyz-atonea, and 

principal dialect in the oldest Prakrit from Tagara ordinary linen, etc'* It is 

grammar (that by Vararuchi) is called evident from this, that the two towoa are 

Mahdrd^trL-^ED.] - Flithana and Tagara ; and as Tagara is 

" Dakshinilpatha is the Sanscrit name the other^ there must have been one first 

for the Deckan. [Dakkhindbadha would mentioned, or intended to be mentioned, 

be its Pnikrit form. — Ed.] and that one must have been Plithana : 

" We have scarcely any ground to go the mode of expression, no doubt, is in- 

on in fixing these places. The following accurate and confused. If this inter* 

are the words of the Periplut : — "Of pretation be correct, the first step to be 

those in Bachanabades itself, two very taken is to ascertain the position of Pli- 

diBtii.guishid marts attract notice, lying thana, which must be somewhere to the 

twenty dnys' journey to the south from southward of Barygasa, distant twenty 

Barygaza. About ten days' journey days' journey, and above the Oh&ts. 
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Wherever Tagara was situated, it afterwards became the 
capital of a line of kings of the Rdjplit family of Sil£r, with 
vhom the ruler of CaMn near Bombay, in the eleventh century, 
and of Pamela near Colap^, in the twelfth, were proud to 
boast of their connexion.^* 

The next &ct relating to the Maratta country is the reign of 
Silivdhana, whose era begins from A.D. 77. Sdlivi- sAUvAhana. 
hana seems to have been a powerful monarch, yet scarcely one 
drcumstance of his history has been preserved in an authentic 
or even credible form. He is said to have been the son of a 
potter— to have headed an insurrection, overturned a dynasty, 
and to have established his capital at Paitan, on the GoddverL 
He is said also to have conquered the famous Yicram&ditya, king 
of M41wa^ and to have founded an extensive empire.^ The first 
of these assertions, in reference to Vicramiiditya himself, is 
impossible, as there are 185 years between the eras of the two 
princes, and no war with any subsequent king of Mdlwa is 
mentioned. His empire was probably in the Deckan, where 



Baiygua in admitted to be Bar($ch. A 
^fi joaroey has been taken by Colonel 
Gilford at Jeven miles, which (after al- 
lowing for horizontal distance) does not 
differ greatly from that allowed by Ren- 
oeil to annies with all their encumbrances. 
220 miles to the southward of BaitSch is 
tlierefore the point to be sought for ; and 
tbe fint step will naturally be, to look for 
xnae place within that circuit the name 
^ vuch resembles Plithana. None such 
» to te found. Colonel Wilford, indeed, 
Qioitioiis a plaoe called Pultanah, on the 
Qodiyeri ; but nobody else has heard of 
it, and the probability is, that he meant 
Fholttfmba. If so, the resemblance ceases 
ft once; for Phult^bnba would be written 
in Greek ^wkrafifiOy instead of UXiOaya ; 
*od tin supposition is otherwise untena- 
Ue, u PhultiKmbft) by a circuitous road, 
is only seventeen days* journey from 
BwSdL We are therefore left to seek 
for a Plithana; but Colonel Wilford, I 
conoeiTe, has brought us into the right 
peigliboarhood, and has assisted us by an 
^i^Moua conjecture, though intended for 
*iK)ther purpose. He says that Ptolemy 
^ mistaken Plithana (nAieANA) for 
Paithana (lUieANA) ; and I would con- 
^^ that^ on the contrary, the copyist of 
^ Perijphu has changed Paithana into 
PUthana (the mare likely as the name 
csly oocors ODoe),aiid that the real name 
^ the first emporium is Paitan, a dty on 
^ Qodiveri, between twenty and twenty- 
^ days' journey (280 miles) from Ba- 



rdch, and distinguished as the capital of 
the great monarch Siliv^Uiana. As this . 
king flourished towards the end of the 
first century (a.d. 77), it would* be 
strange if lus royal residence had become 
obscure by the middle of the second ; and 
even if the distance did not agree so well, 
we should be tempted to fix on U as one 
of the great marts of the Deckan. With 
regard to Tagara, we remain in total un- 
certainty. It cannot possibly be Deogiri 
(Doulatdbtfd) ; because, even if we allow 
Phultdmba to be Plithana, Doulatdb^ 
is within three days and a half or four 
days' journey instead of ten ; nor is there 
any situation to be found for Plithana so 
as to be twenty days' journey from Bar(SGh 
and ten from Dotdat^bdd, except Pdna, 
which, being within seventy miles of the 
sea, woiild never have sent its produce 
twenty days' journey to Bardch. We 
need have the less reluctance in giving 
up Deogiri, as that place is never spoken 
of as a dty until more than 1000 years 
after the date generally assigned to the 
Periplus. If Plithana be Paitan, Tagara 
must have lain ten days farther east, 
and probably on the Ckxidveri ; but that 
Plithana is Paitan rests on the above con- 
jecture alone. 

** See inscriptions, Anatic JUsearches, 
voL i. p. 857 ; and Bombay TratuactionM, 
▼oL iii. p. 891. 

» Grant Duff's History of the MaraUas, 
vol. i. p. 26. 
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his name is still well known, and bis era still that in ordinaiy 
use. After this the history of Mah^r^htra breaks off, and 
(except by the inscriptions of the petty princes of Oali&n and 
Pem&la) we hear no more of that country tiU the beginning of 
the twelfth century, when a &mily of Yadus, perhaps a branch 
Deogiri. of that of BalMl, became r&jas of Deogiri.^^ In A.D. 1294<^ 
Mahdr^htra was invaded by the Mussulmans fix)m Delhi A 
lAja of the race of Yadu still reigned at Deogiri. He was 
rendered tributary either then or in A.D. 1306, and hb capital was 
taken and his kingdom subverted in A.D. 1317. 

About this time the Mussulman writers begin to mention the 
Marattas by name.^ It is probable that strangers, on entering 
the Deckan, called the first country they came to by that g^xeral 
designation, and did not distinguish the different nations by 
name till they had met with more than one. It is probable, 
also, that there was little in the Marattas to attract notice. 
If they had been for any time under one great monarchy, we 
should have heard of it, as of the other Deckan states ; and they 
would probably, like the others so circumstanced, have had a 
peculiar literature and civilization of their own. But they are 
still remarkably deficient both in native authors and in refine- 
ment; and what polish they have seems borrowed from the 
Mussulmans, rather than formed by Hindiis. 

On the other hand, their cave-temples argue a great and long- 
continued application of skill and power ; and those of EU6ra 
attracted the attention of the Mussulmans in their very first 
invasions. 

The celebrity of the Marattas was reserved for recent times, 
when they were destined to act a greater part than all other 
Hindii nations, and to make a nearer approach to universal 
sovereignty than any of those to whom modem writers have 
ascribed the enjoyment of the empire of India. 

" WHbod's Preface to the Mackenzie have flourished in the thirteenth oentozy. 

Papers, p. cxzx. [Vopadeva, the gram- Bee Bumouf, Bhdg. Pvrdna^ Pref. — ^Eb.] 

marian and reputed author of the Bhi- " [The name Marhai oocutb aeveral 

gavata Purt^na, ifi beUeyed to have been a timea in ZH ud din Bami*8 aooount ol 

contemporary of Hemidri, the minister of Muhammad Tughlak's rsign. — Eo. ] 
Rdma-chandra, R^ja of Deogiri, and to 
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APPENDICES 

TO 

THE PRECEDING FOUR BOOKS. 



APPENDIX I. 

ON THE AOE OF MENU AND OF THE Y^AS. 

The Talue of Menu's Code, as a picture of the state of society, depends entirely on 
it£ having been written in ancient times, as it pretends. 

Before settling its date, it is necessary to endeayoor to fix that of the V^das, 
to which it so constantly refers. From the manner in which it speaks ^ of the 
of those sacred poems, we may conclude that they had long existed in v«m. 
sach a form as to render them of undisputed authority, and binding on the con- 
Bcienoe of all HindiJis. 

Most of the hymns composing the VMas are in a language so rugged as to prove 
that they were written before that of the other sacred writings was completely 
tjnned ; while some, though antiquated, are within the pale of the polished Sanscrit. 
There must, therefore, have been a considerable interval between the composition 
of the greater part and the compilation of the whole. It is of the compilation alone 
that we can hope to ascertain the age. 

Sir William Jones attempts to fix the date of the composition of the Tajur 
V^da by counting the lives of forty sages, through whom its doctrines were 
transmitted, from the time of Pardsara ; whose epoch, again, is fixed by a celestial 
obeervation: but his reasoning is not convincing. He supposes the Yajur 
V^da to have been written in 1580 before Christ. The completion of the 
compilation he fixes in the twelfth century before Christ; and all the other 
European writers who have examined the question fix the age of the compiler, 
VyAsa, between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries before Christ. The Hindtis 
themselves unanimously declare him to have lived at least 3001 years before 
Christ. 

The superior accuracy of the opinion held by the Europeans appears to be 
put out of all doubt by a passage discovered by Mr. Colebrooke. In every V6da 
there is a sort of astronomical treatise, the object of which is to explain the 
adjustment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the proper periods for the 
performance of religious duties. There can be little doubt that the last editor 
ol those treatises would avail himself of the observations which were most relied 
on when he wrote, and would explain them by means of the computation of 
time most intelligible to his readers. Now the measure of time employed in 
thoae treatises is itself a proof of their antiquity, for it is a cycle of five years of 
lunar months, with awkward divisions, intercalations, and other corrections, 
which show it to contain the rudiments of the calendar which now, after suc- 
ce8Biye corrections, is received by the Hindtis throughout India: butjthe decisive 
argument is, that the place assigned to the solstitial points in the treatises (which 
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is given in detail by Mr. Colebrooke) is that in which those pdnts were 
situated in the fourteenth century before Christ* Mr. Colebrooke's interpretation 
of this passage has never, I believe, been called in question; and it would be 
difficult to find any grounds for suspecting the genuineness of the text itself. 
The ancient form of the calendar is beyond the invention of the Hindii forger, 
and there could be no motive to coin a passage, fixing in the fourteenth century 
before Christ a work which all Hindtis assign to the thirty-first century of the 
same era. 

In an essay previously written,* Mr. Colebrooke had shown, from another passage 
in the V^das, that the correspondence of seasons with months, as there stated, 
indicated a position of the cardinal points similar to that which has just been men- 
tioned ; and, on that ground, he had fixed the compilation of the V^das at the 
same period which he afterwards ascertained by more direct proof. 

From the age of the Y^das, thus fixed, we must endeavour to discover that of 
Age of the In- Menu's Code. Sir William Jones* examines the difference in the 

stitatet. dialect of those two compositions; and from the time occupied by 
a corresponding change in the Latin language, he infers that the Code of Menu 
must have been written 800 years after the compilation of the V^das. This 
reasoning is not satisfactory, because there is no ground for believing that all 
languages proceed at the same uniform rate in the progress of refinement. All that 
can be assumed is, that a considerable period must have elapsed between the 
epochs at which the ruder and the more refined idioms were in use. The next 
ground for conjecturing the date of Menu's Code rests on the difference between 
the law and manners there recorded and those of modem times. This wiU be 
shown to be considerable ; and from the proportion of the changes which will 
• also be shown to have taken place before the invasion of Alexander, we may 
infer that a long time had passed between the promulgation of the Code and 
the latter period. On a combination of these data, we may perhaps be allowed 
to fix the age of the supposed Menu, .very loosely, at some time about halfway 
between Alexander (in the fourth century before Christ) and the V^das (in the 
fourteenth). 

This would make the author of the Code live about 900 years before Christ. 

That the Code is very ancient is proved by the difference of religion and manners 
from those of present times, no less than by the obsolete style. 

That these are not disguises, assumed to conceal a modem forgery, appears from 
the difficulty with which consistency could be kept up, especially when we have 
the means of checking it by the accounts of the Greeks, and from the absence of 
all motive for forgery, which of itself is perhaps conclusive. 

A Bramin, forging a code, would make it support the system established in 
his time, unless he were a reformer, in which case he would introduce texts 
favourable to his new doctrines; but neither would pass over the most popular 
innovations in absolute sQence, nor yet inculcate practices repugnant to modem 
notions. 

Yet the religion of Menu is that of the Y^das. R&ma, Crishna, and other favourite 
gods of more recent times, are not mentioned either with reverence or with disappro- 
bation, nor are the controversies hinted at to which those and other new doctrines 
gave rise. There is no mention of regular orders, or of the self-immolation of 
widows. Bramins eat beef and flesh of all kinds, and intermarry with women of 

^ Atiatie JUaearehetf tqL Tiii p. 489. [Arch- without allowing a maigin of Mvaral oantniioa. 

deftoon Pratt (J. A. S. Bengal, 1843, p. 61), haa 8m Ptot. Whitney's papw inJ.S.A. &. 1865.— 

re-examined the oatronomioal question, and iixes IBd.] 

thedateaellSl B.a ; but the truth is, that theae ■ Ibid. toL Til p. S88. 

ancient obaeairations must hare been too looae to * Prafaoe to H enn, pi tt 
allow of our drawing ooncluaiona tram them 
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inferior casts, besides yarioos other practioes repulsiYe to modem Hindiis, which are 
the leas saspidoos because they are minute. 

These are all the groonds on which we can guess at the age of this Code. That 
of Menu himself is of no consequence, smce his appearance is merely dramatic, 
hke Uiat of Crishna in the " Bhagavad Glt4," or of the speakers in Plato's or Cioero*s 
dialogues. No hint is given as to the real compiler, nor is there any clue to the 
date of the ancient commentator Culltica. From his endeayouring to gloss over and 
to explain away some doctrines of Menu, it is evident that opinion had already 
begun to change in his time ; but as many commentators, and some of very ancient 
date,^ speak of the rules of Menu as applicable to the good ages only, and not 
exteiding to their time, and as such a limitation never once occurs to Culltica, 
we must conclude that commentator, though a good deal later than the original 
sothor, to have lived long before the other jurists whose opinions have just been 
alluded to. 

On a careful perusal of the Code, there appears nothing inconsistent with the age 
attributed to it. It may, perhaps, be said that the very formation of a code, 
especially in bo methodicsil a manner, is unlike ancient times ; and it is certain that 
a people must have subsisted for some time, and must have established laws and 
customs before it could frame a code. But the Greeks, and other nations whose 
Mstoiy we know, formed codes at a comparatively earlier period of their national 
existence ; and although the arrangement as well as the subject of Menu's Code 
show ecmsiderable civilization, yet this is no proof of recent origin, more than 
rudeness is of antiquity. The Bomans were more polished 2000 years ago than the 
Esquiniaaz are now, or perhaps may be 2000 years hence. 

[The Institutes of Menu axe only one of the many Sm^itis or Dharmasikstras, a 
li^ cf which was given in p. 89 supra. The very form in which they are composed, 
the epic floka, proves their comparatively modem origin. The latest productions 
of the Yaidik period were the Stitras, or the ceremonial rules current in different 
fMiiHes These, wbea complete, are divided into three portions, — ^the &rauta, which 
treats of the great sacrifices ; the Grihya, which treats of the domestic purifica- 
tions, Ac ; and the SimayichArika, which treats of temporal duties and customs. 
The last seems to have been mainly the source of these DharmaMstras. The 
Minovas are a subdivision of the Taittiriyakas, or followers of the Black 
Tajur V^da, and the Srauta portion of the M4nava Kalpa-stLtras still exists, but the 
other portions seem to be lost But in the Stitras of the Apastambas (another 
subdivision of the Taittiriyakas), in which the three portions are extant complete, 
we find that " the Siitras contain generally almost the same words which have 
been brought into verse by the compiler of the MAnava-dharma-i^stra." The 
so-called " Institutes of Manu '* may therefore be considered as the last redaction 
of the traditional laws of the Minavas. That ours is only one of many, pro- 
bably BQOoessive, redactions, seems evident by the frequent quotations in old 
authors from lost works, called the Yrihat or great Manu, and Vriddha or old 
Manu. As for the date of the compilation in its present foirm, we have no data 
to rest upon, since it is a rifacvmento of older materials f^ but the third century 
before Christ, is certainly nearer to the truth than the ninth or tenth. We must 
notyhowerer, forget, in estimating its historical value, that it was undoubtedly 
composed from older documents, and, although some parts may be comparatively 
modem, the great mass of the work does faithfully represent the spirit and 
character of the old Hindii world, after the cast system had become thoroughly 
established. See this subject more fully treated in Prof. Max MUller's Ancient 
Santkrit Lit, pp. 61, 182—184 ; and his letter in Morley't Digut, Introd. p. 
czcvii — ^Ed.] 

* Sea note at the end of Sir W. JoomT traadation. 
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APPENDIX II. 

ON CHANGES IN CAST. 

Among the changes in cast, I have not noticed one which, if proved, is of much 
DoubtB ragard- greater importance than all the rest : I allude to the admiwaon of a 
ing the foreign body of Scythians into the Oshatriya class, which is asserted by Colonel 
oflbhe luypSt^ Tod,* and in part acceded to by a yery able writer in the " Oriental 
tribes. Magarine." ' Colonel Tod is entitled to every respect, on account of his 

zeal for Oriental knowledge, and the light he has thrown on a most interesting coun- 
try, almost unknown till his time ; and the anonymous writer is so evidently a master 
*fl /^ ^'^ of his subject, that it is possible he may be familiar with instances unknown to 

,v/ i^C*^ ^® ^ *l^e admission of foreigner8_mto_HindA_casts. Unless this be the case, 
/ »' ' ^ howeyer, I am obliged to differ from the opinion advanced, and can only show 

^i''**^ my estimation of those who Tr>«iTi»-.AiTi it, by asaigning my reasons at length. If 

'^ // /^ the supposition be, that the whole Hindti people sprang &om the same root with 

/ ^ ^ i the Scythians, before those nations had assumed their distinctiye peculiarities, I 
^^ (t^ J shall not concdve myself called on to discuss the question; but if such a union 
/^ J^^ is said to have taken place within the historic period, I shall be inclined to 
jy y^ Ji . doubt the fact. The admission of strangers into any of the twice-bom cl aoQco was 
iT ^ j^^ thing never contemplated by Menu, and could not have taken place within the 



,^^l^\y^ period to which the records of his time extended. No trace of the alleged amal- 

^^y^ gamation remained in Alexander's time ; for though he and his followers visited 
^'^ India after having spent two years in Scythia, they discovered no resemblance be- 

^ kJf^ tween any parts of those nations. The union must therefore have taken place 

. '^ \^^ within a century or two before our era, or at some later period. This is the sup- 

^•^ k position on which Colonel Tod has gone in some places, tJiongh in others he menrions 

, X* I Scythian immigrations in the sixth centnzy before Christ, and others at more remote 
\\u ' /^ periods. 



■A 



y* i That there were Scythian irruptions into India before those <rf the Moguls 

I) > ^^^ 'ty^\ ^^^^ Chenglz £h4n, is so probable, that the slightest evidence would induce us 

I _^J to belieye them to have occurred; and we may be satisfied with the proofs 

>v1 afforded us that the Scythians, after conquering Bactria, brought part of India 

under their dominion ; but the admission of a body of foreigners into the 

y^ ' P^^^^^ ^ ^6 Hindd classes, and that after the line had been as completely 

W^^ [^ drawn as it was in the Code of Menu, is so difficult to imagine, that the most 

^ V direct and clear proofs are necessary to substantiate itb Now, what are the 

, Y'^' proofs?— 

, J^ ^ 1. That four of the RAjptit tribes have a fable about their descent, from which, if 

y all Hindii fables had a meaning, we might deduce that they came from the west, and 

^ ^ that they did not know their real origin. 

y ^ 2. That some of the lUjptits certainly did come froiKk the west of the Indus. 

1 .Jr^ A 3. That the religion and manners of the B^jpiits resemble those of the 

K, 'J^ \ ^ Scythians. 

C /^ jP 4. That the names of some of the BAjptit tribes are Scythian. 

^ \vj ^' '^^^ there were, by ancient authorities, Indo-Scythians on the Lower Indna in 

^ 1 • ' the second century. 

J 6. That there were white Huns in Upper India in the time of Gosmaa Indico- 
Pleustes (sixth century). 

' HutiOty <^ Riyuthdn, voLL " YoL iv. pi 88, ud voL viiL p. 19. 
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7. That De Ghugnes mentions, on Chinese aathorities, the conquesfc of the 
eoonlzy on the Indus hj a body of Tae-chi or Gete, and that there are still Jits 
on both sides of that rirer. 

1. The first of these argoments is not given as concluslye ; and it is obvious that 
Bstire tribes, as well as foreign, might be ignorant of their pedigree, or might 
vish to improve it by a fable, even if known. The scene of the fable carries us 
DO neazer to Scythia than Al>ii, in the north of Gnzer^t ; and few, if any, of 
the iiiibes which Colonel Tod describes as Scythians belong to the four to whom 
only it applies. 

2. The great tribe of Yadn, which is the principal, perhaps the only one, 
which came from beyond the Indos, is the tribe of Crishna, and of the pnrest 

^iodt descent. There is a stoiy of their having crossed to the west of the i 

mdas after the death of Crishna. One division (the Sama) certainly came from 
the west, in the fWA^th «i» mfrhfh fiftn^iyy, but they were HindiSis before they 'z 
crooBBd the Indus ; and many of those who still remain on the west, though now 
Vshometans, are allowed to be of Hindti descent." Alexander found two bodies 
of iTriians west of the Indus, — one in Paropamisus, and one near the sea ; and^ 
though both were small and unconnected, yet the last-mentioned alone is suffi- 
cient to account for all the immigrations of Rdjpiits into India, without supposing 
udfrom Scythia. 

3. If the religion and manners of any of the Bdjpiits resemble those of the 
Scvthians, they incomparably more closely resemble those of the Hindtis. Their « ^ 
iangosge also is Hindii, without a Scythian word (as far as has yet been ascertained), f /m^^^ ' 
I have not heard of any part of their reUgiop^.eitherj that is not purely Hindii. f ^ ^ 
In fact, all the points in whtuh- they are said to resemble the Scythians are com- "^ ' 
Don to aU the Bijpiits without exception, and most of them to the whole Hindti 

race. On the other hand, the points selected as specimens of Scythian manners 
are for the most part common to all rude nations. Many, indeed, are expressly 
tjrooght forward as Scandinavian or German ; although an identity of manners 
hetween those nations and the eastern Scythians is still to be proved, even 
sappofling their common origin. 

If, instead of searching for minute points of resemblance, we compare the general 
character of the two nations, it is impossible to imagine any two things less 
Blike.' 

The Scythian is short, square-built, and sinewy, with a broad face, high 
cheekbona^ and long narrow eyes, the outer angles of which point upwards. 
His home is a tent ; his occupation, pasturage ; his food, flesh, cheese, and other 
productions of his flocks ; his dress is of skins or wool ; his habits are active, 
haidy, roving, and restless. The lUjptit, again, is tall, comely, loosely built, 
snd, when not excited, languid and lazy. He is lodged in a house, and clad in 
thin showy fluttering garments ; he lives on grain, is devoted to the posses- 
sioD of land, never moves but from necessity ; and though often in or near the 
desert, he never engages in the care of flocks and herds, which is left to inferior 
clasaea. 

4. Besemblances of name, unless numerous and supported by other circum- 
Btwices, are the very lowest sort of evidence ; yet in this case, we have hardly 
eren them. Except Jit, which will be adverted to, the strongest resemblance is 
in the name of a now obscure tribe called Htin to that of the horde which the 
Bomans called Huns ; or to that of the great nation of the Turks, once called by 
the Chinese Hien-yun or Hiong-nou. The Htins, though now almost extinct, were 
oooe of some consequence, being mentioned in some ancient inscriptions ; but there 
is nothing besides their name to connect them either with the Huns or the Hiong- 

' Tod, vol L p. 85; FotUnger, y^ 302, 398; Ajmh Acbny* vol ii p. 132. 
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non. It might seem an argament against the Hindti origin of the Rdjpiits, that 
the names of few of their tribes are explainable in Sanscrit Bat are they explain- 
able in any Tartar language? and are all names confessedly Hindii capable of 
explanation ? 

5. We may admit, withont hesitation, that there were Scythians on the Indns 
Scythian tetr ^ ^^® second century, but it is not apparent how this advances as a 
tiers in India, single step towards their transformation into Rijpiits : there have long 
been Persians and Afghans and English in India, but none of them have found a 
place among the native tribes. 

6. Coemas, a mere mariner, was not likely to be accurate in information about 
the upper parts of India ; and the White Huns (aiscording to De GuignesO were 
Turks, whose capital was 'Organj or Ehlva : it does not seem improbable, there- 
fore, that he confounded the Gets with the Huns ; but his evidence, even if taken 
literally, only goes to prove that the name of Hun was known in Upper India ; 
and, along with that, it proves that up to the sixth ccntuiy the people who bore it 
had not merged in the lUjpiits. 

[ 7. The account of De Guignes has every appearance of truth. It not only ex- 
plains the origin of the Scythians on the Indus, but shows us what became of them, 
and affords the best proof that they were not swallowed up in any of the Hindti 
classes.* The people called the Tue-chi by the Chinese, Jits by the Tartars, and 
Getes or Getee by some of our writers, were a considerable nation in the centre of 
Tartary as late as the time of Tamerlane. In the second century before Christ 
they were driven from their original seats on the borders of China by the Hiong- 
nou, with whom they had always been in enmity. About 126 B.c. a division of them 
conquered Ehor^sto in Persia ; and about the same time the Sii, another tribe 
whom they had dislodged in an early part of their advance, took Bactria from the 
Greeks. In the first years of the Christian era, the Tue-chi came from some of their 
conquests in Persia into the country on the Indus, which is correctly described by 
the Chinese historians. This portion of them is represented to have settled there ; 
and accordingly, when Tamerlane (who was accustomed to fight the Jits in Tartary) 
arrived at the Indus, he recognised his old antagonists in their distant colony.^ 
They still bear the name of Jits or Jats,' and are still numerous on both 
sides of the Indus, forming the peasantry of the Panjib, the lUjptit country, 
Sind, and the east of Bel6chist4n ; and, in most places, professing the MusBolman 
'.religion. . 

' The only objection that has been brought forward to the Getic ongin of the 
Jats is, that they are included in some lists of the BAjptit tribes, and so enrolled 
among pure Hindtis ; but Colonel Tod, from whom we learn the fact, destroys 
the effect of it, by stating' that, though their name is in the list, they are never con- 
sidered as R4jptit8, and that noRdjpiit would intermarry with them. In another 
place,* he observes that (except for one veiy ambiguous rite) they were "ntter 
aliens to the Hindd theocracy," and he himsdf maintains that they are descended 
from the Getae. Thdr language, however, if it proves to be unmixed Hindli, will 
furnish a strong though not insuperable objection. 

It is a more natural way of connecting the immigration of R4jpiits from the west 
with the Invasion of the Getee, to suppose that part of the tribes who are reccntled 
to have crossed the Indus at an early period, and who probably were those foand 
in the south by Alexander, were dislodged by the irruption from Scythia, and 



/ 



* VoL ii p. 825. 

' Da Guignes, HitMrt du Hunt, vol IL p. 41 ; 
but Btill more, AeadAnie <Um Iiueriptionay vol. 
zzT.. with the annexed paper bj D'Anvillei 

* Sherf ud din, quoted byDe Guignes, AcadUmU 
du Jn$crinticn*t toL xxt. p. 82. 

* Not JdUf whioh is the name of a tribe near 



Agra, not now under diacoadon. [Sir H. Elliot» 
in his Supplement to the IndUm Gtoemry, main' 
tains that the Jats of the Indus and the Jits of 
Bhurtpoor are of the same origin. — Ei>. ] 

• Vol L p. 106. . 

• Vol ii. pi 180. ^U*^ 
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driTen back to their ancient seats to join their brethren, from whom, in religion 
isd ctst, thej had never separated. 
Mj conclnaLon, therefore, is that the Jats may be of Scythian descent, but that 

the BijpAts are aU pore Hindiis. -> 

— ■ / ^5 . ^ 



APPENDIX m. 

ON THE GREEK ACCOUNTS OF INDIA. 

Befo&e we examine the accoxmt of India given by the Greeks, it is necessary to 
uoertain of what country they speak when they make use of that name. 

liofit of the writers about Alexander call the inhabitants of the hilly region to the 
ft^ath of the main ridge of Caucasos, and near the Indus, Indians ; and j^^^ bounded 
ak) mention another Indian tribe or nation, who inhabited the sea-shore <» the west by 
en the western aide of the Indus. Each of those two tribes occupied a **»*^^«^l^'» 
territory stretching for 160 miles west from the river, but narrow from north 
to soath. A great tract of country lay between their tenitories, and was inhabited 
br a people foreign to their race. Close to the Indus, however, especially on the 
lover part of its course, there were other Indian tribes, though less considerable 
than those two. 

The Indiana on the sea-shore were named Oritse and ArabitsB, and are recognised 
by Major Bennell as the people called Asiatic Ethiopians by Herodotus. Theii 
country was the narrow tract between the mountains of Bel6chist4n and the sea, 
separated from M^kr&n on the west by the range of hills which form Cape Arboo^ 
and on which still stands the famous Hindii temple of Hingl^z. 

The Indians whom Herodotus includes within the satrapies of Darius, are, probably, 
the more northern ones under Caucasus, for he expressly declares, that those 
on the south were independent of the Persian monarchy.' It is proved by Major 
Bennell that his knowledge of India did not reach beyond the desert east of the 
bdos ; ' and he seems to have had no conception of the extent of the coxmtry, and 
no clear notion of the portion of it which had been subjected to Persia." The other 
Greek writers, though they speak of Indians beyond the Indus, strictly limit India 
to the eastern side of that river. Arrian, who has called the mountaineers Indians, 
trom the place where Alexander entered Paropamisus, yet when he comes to the 
hulas says, " This river Alexander crossed at daybreak with his army into the 
land of tiie Indian^" and immediately begins a description of the people of that 
countiy.* 

In the course of this description he again explicitly declares that the Indus is the 
western boundary of India from the mountains to the sea.* 

In his *' Indica," also, he desures his reader to consider that only as India which 

' TWia, 101, 102. ; Strabo, lib. zt., near the begbming. Bee alao 

* Gm^rapky o/Herodottu, p. 809. Diodonu, lib. a p. 123, edition of 1604.) 

* The Indjj^qa «aRt of the Indiu oonatantly main- I have not been able to dieoo ver the grounds on 
tamed to the foUowon of Alexander that they had irhich it ib sometimee said that the Persians wero 
iKT«rb«fo e been invaded (by human conquerors in poaseasion of India as far as the Jumna or 
at leastX an aasertion which they could not have Ganges^ The weighty opinion of Mi^or Bennell, 
TmtuRd if tiiey had juat been delirered from the (which, however, appiiee only to the Paiy4b) reeta 
yokd o:* Penaa. Arrian, aleo, in diacuaaing the on the single ai^ument of the great tribute said 
«%ed invaaiona of Baoohua, Hercules, Besostris, to have been uaid by the Indians, which he him- 
fifmiraifiis, and (^yms, denies them all except the aelf proves to have been overstated. {Oeoffrajihjf 
ujfthologicalQnea; and Btrabodeniea even thoae, of Eerodotu*,,i>. S0&.) 

xikiiiig that the Pwriana hired mercenaries from * EtpedUio AUxandri, lib. v. cap. i. 

hidia, but never invaded itw (Arrian, Indica, 8, ' Ibid. Ub. v. cap. 6. 
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lies east of the Indus, and those who inhafait that ooontry as the Indians of whom 
he is aboat to speak.* 

Strabo, the most critical and jadidoos of all the writers on India, is as decided 
in pronouncing the Indus to be the western limit of India from Uie mountains to 
he sea ; and quotes Eratosthenes as supporting his opinion.' 

Pliny, indeed, states that some consider the four satrapies of Gredrosia, Arachosia. 

Aria, and Paropamisus tb belong to India ; but this would include about two-thirds 

f Peraa. 

The Sanscrit writers confirm the oi»nion of the Greeks, regarding the Indns as 

he western boundary of their country, and classing the nations beyond it with the 

Yavanas and other barbarians. There is, indeed, a universally acknowledged tradi- 

ion, that no Hindti ought to cross that river ; * and its inconsistency with the 

practice even of early times is a proof of its great antiquity. 

indjMistothe ^^ ^ clear, therefore, that the Indians beyond the Indus were few 
west of the and detached ; and we will now see what account is given of them 
^*"' by the ancients, beginning our survey from the north. 

Anian, in the commencement of his '* Indica," mentions the Assaoeni and the 
Astaceni, as Indian nations in the mountains between the Indus and the Cophenes, 
but he distinguishes them from the other Indians as being less in size and fairer in 
complexion. He excludes them (as has been shown) from his general description 
of the Indians ; and neither in his " Expedition of Alexander." nor in his " Indica/* 
does he allude to Bramins among them, or mention anything in their customs of a 
marked Hindti character. He says that they had been subject to the Assyrians, 
afterwards to the Medes, and finally to the Persians. It does not appear from 
Anian that there were any Indians to the south of the Cophenes (or river of Cabul), 
and it might be inferred from Strabo that there were none between the Paiopami- 
sadse and the Orit» until after Alexander's time ; ' but as Arrian mentions other 
tribes on the Lower Indus, it is probable that Strabo spoke generally of the 
two territories, and did not mean entirely to deny the residence of Indians on the 
Persan hank. 

The Oritce, according to Arrian,** wene an Indian nation, who extended for aboat 
150 miles parallel to the sea. They wore the dress and arms of the other Indians, 
but differed from them in language and manner& 

They (those near the Indus at least) must have been essentially Indian ; for Sam- 
bus, the chief of the branch of hills which run down to the river in the north of 
Sind, is represented as being much under the influence of the Bramina 

It win throw some light on the tribes that occupied the west bank of the Indas 
in former limes, to point out its present inhabitants. 

The moontains under Caucasus, between the point where it is crossed by the con- 
tinuation of Mount Imaus, which forms the range of Solimto, and the Indns, are 
inhabited by a people of Indian descent, now subject to Afghan tribes, who have 

* /ndtm,«Bp. iL—"Bot the part from thelndtw guded : bat be nerer denies tbe ezietenoe of the 
towards the oast, let tbat be India, and let those restriction, or asserts that it was not at one time 
[who inhabit it] be the Indians. " attended to. 

' Strabo. lib. xr. pp. 47S, 474, ed. 1587. In * Lib. zt. pi 474. The passage sUtea, from 

lib. XV. p. 497, he agam mentions the Indxu aa Eratoethenes, that at the time of Alexander's in> 

the eastern bcmndaiy of Persia. yasion, the Indus was the boondazy ot India ^M 

* Bee a vene on this subject quoted in Colonel Ariana, and that the PsnJans poeseksed all the 
Wilford's Esi^ on Caucasus (AHatic Re»earcke$f country to the wast of the river ; but that, aftsr- 
▼oL tL p. 685). The Colonel, who is anxious to wards, the Indians reoeired a considerable psvi d 
extend m eerly poaBessions of the Hindtk, en- Persia from the Maoedoniana. He explaim the 
deavonrs to prove that the Indus meant in this transfer more partiealarlj in page 408, wheie he 
▼erse is tbe rirer of KAma (one of its tributaiy says tluit Alexander took this oountrr from the 
streams) ; that the main Indus may have changed Persians, and kent it to himself, bat that Seleaeos 
its bed ; that the prohibition was only against subsequently ceded it to Sandraooitos. 
crouing the Indus, and not against paaaing to the ^* Bxped. AUaoandri^ lib. vl a xxL ; HdUa. 
other side by goinc round its source ; and finally, cap. xxt. 

that, in medem tunes, the prohibition is diare- 
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oonqnered the territory in comparatiTely recent times." The upper part of the 
momtains farther north is possessed by the G4firs, another nation who, from the 
clott coimexiofn between their langaage and Sanscrit, appear to be of the Indian 
iBce: Their religion, howeyer, though idolatrous, has no resemblance whatever to 
ibat of the HindAs. 

ThioQghoot the whole of the plain to the west of the Indus, from the range of 
Caacasos to the sea, the greater part of the original population are Jats, whose 
descent from the Qetae has been discussed in Appendix II., but who speak an Indian 
lugnage, and are now classed with the Indians by their western neighbours. The 
UIls which bound that plain on the west are everywhere held by tribes of a differ- 
ent origin. Some of the so-called Indians are Hindiis, but the greater part are 
coDTerts to the Mahometan reUgion. The above description comprehends the 
whole of the coontiy of the ancient OritsB. 

If from a general view of these accounts, ancient and modem, we were to 
Bpecolate on the first settlement of the people to whom they relate, it might, 
perhaps, appear not improbable that the Indians in the northern mountains 
vere of the same race as the Hindt^, but never converted to the Braminical re- 
fifioB, and that they may have occupied their present seats before the period at 
w^hich the first light breaks on the history of their brethren in the plains : but 
it B enough to allude to so vague a conjecture.*' The Indian races in the plains 
probably crossed from India at different periods. Notwithstanding the religious 
prohibition and the testimony of Strabo, it is difficult to believe that the easy 
coDummication afforded by a navigable river would not lead the inhabitants of 
vliichever neighbouring country was first peopled and civilized to spread over 
both hanks. I am therefore led to think the occupation of the western bank 
br the In^aBs began very early, the neighbouring countries on that side being 
Kaicdy peopled even now. The emigration towards the mouth of the Indus, 
which seems to have been more extensive than elsewhere, may possibly be that 
aQaded to in the ancient legends about the flight of Orishna^s family. A branch 
d this tribe certainly came from the west into Bind ten centuries ago ; and other 
dmaoDs, still retailing their religion and cast, have passed over into Guserilt in 
later tunes.** 

To remove some doubts about the limits of the Indian nations on the west of the 
Indus, it is dearable to advert to a part of Alexander's route through the adjoining 
ctRmtries. 

Alexander set out from Artachoana (which seems to be admitted to be Herdt), and 
proceeded in pursuit of one of the murderers of Darius to the royal city of the 
Zarangaei, which is recognised in Zarang, an ancient name for the capital of Sistdn. 
He theuoe directed his march towards Bactria, and on his way received the sub- 
ifflnon of the Drangse, the Gedrosians, and the Arachotians. He then came to the 
hidiuoB bordering on the Arachotians. Through all these nations he suffered much 
bfsa snow and want of provistons. He next proceeded to Caucasus, at the foot 
^ which he founded Alexandria, and afterwards crossed the mountains into 
Bactria.i« 

The DrangsD are probably the same as the Zarangse ; Arachotia is explained 
by Strabo** to extend to the Indus ; and Gedrosia certainly lay along the sea. 

** Thu it ■mnewfaat Imb than was ooenpied by (note) 818. Captain Hlfnnlo, Bombay Tranme- 

ftelsdiaiiBdeMsrilMd l]j AiTian, who axtendad eiofu, toL a p. 219. 

**■' to the Gophenea, probably the liyer ci In speaking of the Hind^ above, I do not al- 

'^BJdiir, north of CibaL Inde to the modem emigrants now found scat- 

'* (Tliis sal^ect k dieensaed in Hr. Mnir's tered through the countries on the west of the 

Stvcrit Tertt, vol SL pp. 307— 870. Hindi writers Indus as far as Moscow ; neither do I discuss what 

f°°Vu*ed many of t£e tribes to the west of the other settlements of that people may have been 

•^*u ss dtgrsded Kahatriyas, and they oonai> eifeeted between the time of Alexander and the 

4««d some of them, aa e.g, the Kamw^aa, to present day. 

■peak a dialect of Sanscrit— Bx>.] ** Arrian, lib. iiL cap. xxrliL 

"Coioosll^ToLLppiSS.M; t6L&pp.S20 " Ub^ zL p. 866, edition of 1667. 
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There are two ways from Sf stdn to Bactrim— one by Her&t, and the other by the 
pass of Hindd Cush, north of C4biil, the mountains between those points beini^ 
impassable, especially in winter, when this march took place.^ Alexander took 
the eastern road ; and if he had marched direct to Bactiia, as might be sappoeed 
from the preceding passage, he could haye met with no snow at any time of the 
year, until he got a good deal to the east of Candahar, and he must have left 
Gedrpsia very far to his right. It is possible, therefore (especially as the mur- 
derer of whom he was in pursuit was made over to him by the Indians '0» that 
he continued his pursuit through Shordbak and the valley of BolAn (the roate 
adopted by Mr. Conolly ") ; and that the Indians near the Arachotians may have 
been about Dider, which, although at a distance from the Indus, is on the plain 
of that river, and may not improbably have been inhabited by an Indian race. 
From this place, his journey to Mount Caucasus would have lain through a coontiy 
as sterile, and at that season as cold, as Caucasus itself. It is equally probable, 
however, that Alexander did not extend his journey so far to the south ; and, in 
that case, the Indians would be (as they are assumed to be by Cnrtius'*) those 
called Paropamisadse immediately under Mount Caucasus, within or near whose 
boundary Alexandria certainly was built." The vicinity of this people shows that 
Alexandria could not have been farther west than Cibul, which, indeed, is also prored 
by the fact of Alexander's returning to it on his way from Bactiia to India.^ 
He took seventeen days to cross Caucasus, according to Cnrtius ; fifteen accord- 
ing to Strabo, from Alexandria to Adraspa, a city in Bactriana ; and ten to 
cross the mountains in returning, according to Anian. Captain Bomea, with 
none of the encumbrances of an army, took twelve days to cross the moontaina 
on the road from C4bul to Balkh, which is comparatively shorter and easier 
than any more western pass. As far as this site for Alexandria, rather than one 
farther west, we are borne out by the high authority of Major Bennell ; bat that 
author (the greatest of Bnglish geographers), from the imperfect infonnation 
then possessed about the stream that runs from Ghasni to Cibul, the GtSmal, 
and the Kurram, has framed out of those three an imaginary river, which he 
supposes to run from near Bimi4n to the Indus, thirty or forty miles south of 
Attoc. This he calls the Cophenes, and, in consequence, places the scene of Alex- 
ander's operations and the seat of the Indian mountaineers to the south of the G&bul 
river, a]}d at a distance from the range of Caucasus or Paropamisua. Strabo, 
however, expressly says that Alexander kept as near as he could to the northern 
mountains, that he might cross the Choaspes (which falls into the Cophenes) 
and the other rivers as high up as possible. Arrian makes him cross the Cophenes, 
and then proceed through a mountainous country, and over three other rivers 
which fell into the Cophenes, before he reaches the Indus. In his " Indica," 
also, he mentions th6 Cophenes as bringing those three rivers with it, and joining 
the Indus in Feucaliotis. It is only on the north bank of the C4bul river that 
three such rivers can be found ; and even then there will be great difficulty 
in fixing their names, for in Arrian's own two lists he completely changes 
the names of two. Nor is this at all surprising, for most rivers in that 
part of the country have no name, but are called after some town or country on 
their banks, and not always after the same. Thus the river called by some the 
E&shkdr river is the Edmeh with Lieutenant Macartney, the Cheghinser^ in 
Baber's Commentaries, and is often called the Biver of Cunner by the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring country. 

^« See Clinton's FcuH, b.g 880. Darias was ^* Qointas Cartins, lih. riL <»p. iii. 

killed in July, and Alexander reached Bactria in "* Anian, lib. iv. oap. zzii 

gpring. "* Alexander was probably at Begrim, SS mil«s 

" Arrian, ubi sapriL. N. 16 E. from C4oaL the ruins of which are 

^* Since made familiar by the march of Lord described in a memoir by Mr. Mason, Journal of 

Keane's aimy. the Atiatie Societjf qf OalcuUa, voL t. p. 1. 
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The Scastes would seem to be the river of Swdt ; but then there is no river left 
for the Guraeus, which is between the Soastes and Indus. Major Bennell, on a 
difierent theory, supposes the Guraeus to be the G4bul river itself ; but both of 
Auian's accounts make the Gumus fall into the Cophenes, which afterwards falls 
into the Indus. 

The C^bul river, therefore, must be the Cophenes, and the Indians are under the 
mountains between it, its upper branch (the Punjshir river), and the Indus. 

Alexander's proceedings in India are so weU known that they cannot be too 
slightly touched on. After an advance to the Hyphasis, he turned to the south- 
vest, and passed off between the desert and the Indus, having scarcely seen the 
fibits of India. He made no attempt to establish provinces ; but, as he intended 
to return, he adopted exactly the same policy as that employed by the Durdni 
Shah in after times. He made a party in the country by dispossessing some 
cfaie£9 and transferring their territory to their rivals ; thus leaving all power in the' 
hands of persons whose interest induced them to uphold his name and conciliate 
his fi&vonr. 

The few garrisons he left reminded people of his intended return ; and his troops 
in the nearest parts of Persia would always add to the influence of his partisans. 

The adherence of Porus and other princes,. who were in a manner set up by the 
Macedonians, ought therefore to be no matter of surprise. 

We now understand the people to whom the Greek descriptions were intended to 
apply ; but we must still be cautious how we form any further opinions Beeoriptlon of 
regarding timt people, on Ghreek authority alone. ladih. 

The ancients themselves have set us an example of this caution. Arrian says 
that he shall place implicit confidence in the accounts of Ptolemy and Authorities. 
Aiistobulns idone ; and in them only when they agree ; ° and Strabo, in a very 
judicious dissertation on the value of the information existing in his time, observes 
that ihd accounts of the Macedonians are contradictory and inaccurate, and that 
those of later travellers are of still less value from the character of the authors, 
who were ignorant merchants, careless of everything except gain." We may^ 
however, give fuU credit to the Greek writers when they describe manners and 
institutions which are still in being, or which are recorded in ancient Hindii books. 
We may admit, with due allowance for incorrectness, such other accounts as are 
consistent with these two sources of information ; but we must pass by all state- 
ments which are not supported by those tests or borne out by their own appearance 
of troth. 

If. however, we discard the fables derived from the Grecian mythology, and 
those which are contrary to the course of nature, we shall find more reason to 
admire the accuracy of the early authors, than to wonder at the mistakes into which 
tiiey fell in a country so new and so different from their own, and where they 
had everything to learn by means of interpreters, generally through the medium of 
iQore langu^es than one.** Their accounts, as far as they go, of the manners and 
habits of the people, do in fact agree with our own accurate knowledge almost 
IS well as those of most modem travellers prior to the institution of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta. 

An example both of the general truth and partial inaccuracy of the Greeks 
presents itself in the first subject which is to be noticed, agreeably to the order 
Mtherto adopted. 

" PrefiMe to the SiepediHon of Alexander. are two that obriouflljr soggest tliemBelTea ; it is 

^ Begmniiig of lib. xr. See also lib. iL p. 48, not m easy to oox^ecture for what languages the 
•dJtiao of 1587. third intetprater waa required [Probably a oon- 



' Oneakiitua oonremd through three inter* neoting link would be required between J 
^Men. Strabo^ Ub. XV. p. 492, ed. of 1687. From and Indian.— Ed.] 
utcek into Peman, and m»n Fenian into Indian, 
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They are well ftwaie of the division into classes, and of the functions of moflt 
DiTiaon into ^ them ; but, by conf oonding some distinctions occasioned by civil 
clMut. employment with those arising from that diTision, they haye increased 

the nnmber from five (induding the handicraftsm^i, or mixed class) to seven. 
This nmnber is produced by their supposing the king*8 councillors and aasesBora 
to form a distinct class from the Bramins ; by splitting the dan of Yeisya into 
two, consisting of shepherds and husbandmen ; by introducing a cast of spies ; 
and by omitting tbe servile class altogether. With these CKoeptions, the clasees 
are in the state described by Menu, which is the groundwork of that still 
subsisting. 

Their first cast is that of the Sophists, or religious and literary class, of whose 
peculiar occupations they give a correct view.* But they do not clearly understand 
the extent of the Bramin cast, and have, perhaps, confounded the Bramins** with 
the monastic orders. 

The first mistake originates in their Ignorance of the fourfold division of a 
Bramin's life. Thus they speak of men who had been*for many years Sophists, 
marrying and returning to common life ; (alluding probably to a student who, 
having completed the austerities of the first period, becomes a householder ; ) and 
they suppose, as has been mentioned, that those who were the king*s councilloTS 
«nd judges formed a separate dass. It is evident, also, that they dassed the 
Bramins who exercised dvil and military functions with the casts to whom ^ose 
employments properly bdonged. They describe the Sophists as the most honoured 
class, exempt from all burdens, and only contributing tiieir prayers 'to the snpp(xt 
of the state. They inform ns that their assistance is necessary at all private 
sacrifices; and correctly describe them as having oeremonies peifonned for 
them while yet in the womb," as undergoing a strict education, and as passing 
a moderate and abstinent life in groves, on beds of rushes (cusa grass), or tUdns 
(deer skins) ; during which time they listen to their instructors in Golenoe and with 
respect 

They erroneously prolong this period in all cases to thirty-seven, which is the 
greatest age to which Menu (Chap. III. 1) permits it in any case to extend. 

The language ascribed to the Sophists regarding the present and future state 
is in a perfectly Bramin spirit They place their idea of perfection in independ- 
ence on everything external, and indifference to death or life, pain or pleasure. 
They consider this life as that of a child just conceived, and that real life does 
not begin tmtil what we call death. Their only care, therefore, is about their 
future state. They deny the reality of good and evil, and say that men are not 
gratified or afiOicted by external objects, but by notions of their own, as in a 
dream." 

They appear to have possessed separate vilifies as early as the time of Alex- 
ander ; to have already assumed the mUitaiy character on occasions, and to have 
defended themselves with that fury and desperation which sometimes stiU cha- 
racterizes Hindiis." Their interference in politics, likewise, is exhibited by their 
instigating Sambus to fly from Alexander, and Musicanus to break the peace he 
had concluded with that conqueror." Strabo mentions a sect called Pramns, 
who were remarkable for being disputatious, and who derided the Bramins for 
their attention to physics and astronomy. He considers them as a separate daas, 

" Arrian (lib. tL cap. xvL) explaiiu that the ■* See n. 48 : and Menu, il 86, i7. 

Bnunizutare the Sophists of the Indiaiu ; and the ** Strabo. lib. zt. p. 490, ed. 1587. 

two termi are used indiecriminately both by him "* Arrian's Bvped. Alaxmd.t Ub. ▼! eap. rii 

and Strabo. Similar instanoes of the vdimtaxT oonllacratioo 

** From thia chane I most exempt Nearchiu, of cities, and the devotion of their liyes by the 

'who seems to hare had a dear oonoeption of the Inhabitants, are furnished in Indiaa histoi7 dows 

division of the Bramins into religious and sooular. to modem timea 

Strabo, Ub. zt. p. 49S, ed. 1687. ** Airiaii, lih vL 0^1. Xfl 
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bat thej weee probably Bramixu themselyee, only attached to a particular school 
cf phflosoph J.*' 

Beligioos ascetics are often spoken of, under the different names of Brachmanes, 
GtnnaDes, and Sophists ; but it does not very clearly appear whether they AaoetiGs. 
wtK merely Bramins in the two last stages of their Ufe, or whether they were 
manbere of regular monastic establishments. Many of their austerities might be 
ncoDciled to the third portion of a Bramin's life, when he becomes an anchoret ; 
t»t tlieir ostentatious mortifications, their living in bodies, and several other 
drc BTn sta n ces , lead rather to a conclusion that they belonged to the monastic 
crden. The best description of these ascetics is given by Onesicritus,*^ who was 
Kni hj Alexander to converse with tiiem, in consequence of their refusing to 
come to bim. He found fifteen persons about two miles from the city* 
naked, and exposed to a burning sun ; some sitting, some standing, and some lying, 
Ua aD remaiziing immovable from morning till evening, in the attitudes they had 
adopted. 

He happened first to address himself to Calanus," whom he found lying on 
stones (^danns received him with that affectation of independence which religious 
iBcnditanta fltUl often assume, laughed at his foreign habit, and told him that 
if he wished to converse with him, he must throw oS. his clothes, and ait down 
03^ on the atones. While Onesiciitus w^as hesitating, Mandanis, the oldest 
and most holy of the party, came up. He reproved Calanus for his arrogance, 
and spoke mildly to Onesicritus, whom he promised to instruct in the Indian 
philoaophy, as far as their imperfect means of communicatian would admit** 
Aniao relatea * -that Alexander endeavoured to prevail on Mandanis (whom he 
ctUs Dandamis) to attach himself to him as a companion ; but that Mandanis 
refused, replying that India afforded him all he wanted while he remained in 
Mg earthly body, and that, when he left it, he should get rid of a troublesome 
ccmpamon. 

Calanus had his ambition lees under control ; he joined Alexander in spite of 
the renumstranoes of his fraternity, who reproached him for entering any other 
serrice but that of God.** He was treated with respect by the Greeks ; but, 
Wng ack in Persia, refused, probably from scruples of cast, to observe the regimen 
F'^scnbed to him, and determined to put an end to his existence by the flames. 
^Icttoder, after in vain opposing his Intention, ordered him to be attended 
to the last scene with all honours, and loaded him with gifts, which he dis- 
tribated among his friends before he mounted the pile. He was carried thither 
^'^caring a garland on his head in the Indian manner, and singing hymns in 
the Indian language, as he passed along. When he had ascended the heap of 
wood and other combustibles, which had been prepared for him, he ordered it to 
he set on fire, and met his fate with a serenity that noade a great impression on the 
Qieeka" 

Aristobnlns*' gives an account of two Sophists, one young and one old, both 
Brachmaoes, whom he met with at Taxila. /The elder shaved, the younger 
^att hia hair, and both were followed by disciples. As they passed through 
the streets they were received with reverence, people pouring oil of sesamum 
open them, and offering them cakes of sesamum and honey. Even when they 
(^ame to Alexander's table to sup in Ms company, they gave a lesson of reso- 

** 8ee WiJboii (Jiiatie lUtearehUf toL zvii p. ** See Menu, iv. 68, quoted before, p. li. 

^9X «bo deriTes their name from Prdminika, a "^ A similar instance of self-immolation is re- 

^«nii a|ypUed to the followers of the logical sohooL lated by Strabo (lib. zt. p. 496, ed. of 1587), of 

" Stiabo, lib. rr. pi 491. ZarmanocheguB [S'rama^achibya?] an Indian of 

^ (Probablj Kalva^ia, as the Greeks gave him Bargoea, who had accompanied an embaKiy from 

w oamb tram his first salotation to them. —Ed. ] his own country to Angusttis, and bonied himself 

" iftrabo, Hb. xr. n. 402. aliye at Athens. 

* Sxpti. AUxomL lib. viL 0H>. ii. " Strabo, Ub. xr. p. 491. 
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lution, withdrawing to a neighbouring spot, where the elder lay down exposed 
to the son and rain, and the younger stood all day on one foot, leaning on a 
staff. 

Other accounts * describe the ascetics as going about the streets, helping them- 
selves to figs and grapes, and to oil for anointing themselves, entering the houses of 
the rich, sitting down at their meals, and joining in their discourse; in short, con- 
ducting themselves with the same freedom which some persons of that description 
affect at the present day. They are also spoken of as going naked in winter and 
summer, and passing their time under banyan trees, some of which, it is said, cover 
five acres, and are sufficient to shelter 10,000 men. 

The practice of twisting up the hair so as to form a turban, which is now confined 
to one of the monastic orders, is mentioned by Btrabo, without any limitation to 
its use. 

It is asserted of the ascetics that they reckoned it disgraceful to be ack,^ and put 
an end to themselves when they fell uito that calamity. Megasthenes, however, 
asserts that the philosophers had no particular approbation of suicide, but rather 
considered it as a proof of levity ; both the opinions of the learned, and the 
occasional practice of the people in that respect, seeming to be much the same as 
they are now. 

It is Megasthenes who mentions a class called (}ermanes, of whom he treats as 
forming a distinct body from the Brachmanes. It has been thought that by this 
separate class he meant the monastic orders ; but the name he gives them appears 
to be corrupted from Sramana, the appellation of the Bauddha and Jaina ascetics, 
which was written Sarmanes by later Greek authors. This is the more probable as 
Megasthenes^s experience was chiefly gained in Hagadha, the cradle of Buddhism. 
and at the court of Sandracottus, whose grandson As6ca was a convert to that 
religion, and was the means of establishing its supremacy not only in his own 
territories,' but in a great portion of India. But although the name seems borrowed 
from the Bauddhas, there is nothing in the description of the class which is not at 
least as applicable to the Bramins in the third and fourth periods of their life, or 
to the monastic orders. 

The most honoured of the Gtermanes, he says, are a class called Hylobii, from 
living in the woods ; who feed on wild fruits and leaves, are clothed in the bark 
of trees, abstain from all pleasure, and stand motionless for whole days in one 
posture. The king sends messengers to them to consult them, and to reqnest their 
intercession with the gods.^ The next class in honour among the Gtermanes he 
states to be the physicians, whose habits seem to correspond with thoee of the 
Bramins of the fourth stage. They live in houses with great abstinence, but without 
the extreme austerity of the Hylobii. They however exercise themselves in labour 
and endurance, and sit whole days without the least change in their position. 
Some of them admit women to share in their meditations, but on a condition of 
strict chastity ; a practice which, though known to the Hindti monastic orders^ 
seems to suit best with those of the Bauddhas. As physicianfl^ their practice 
resembles that of their modem successors. They rely most on diet and regimen, 
and next on external applications, having a great distrust of more poweifol modes 
of treatment. Like their successors, also, they employ charms in aid of their 
medicines. He says that the GtermaDes perform magical rites and divination, 
and likewise conduct the ceremonies connected with the dead ; some wandering 
about the towns and villages, and others leading a more refined and settled life. 

** Stnbo, Ub. XV. p. 492. 16. Hylobios is a Uteral tmudation of YioA- 

** Probablyaabeingaproof of gniltinafonner pnustha, "dweller in the wood*,** which i» the 

>Ute of exisU-noe. mrabo, lib. xv. p. 49S. BBoal deaignation<tf a Branun in the third sta^ 

*' Comparo this with the de«criptionof the third (Calcutta Oriental Ma^. March, 1827.) 

portion of a Bramin'e life in Menu, quoted in p. 
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Toere is nothing in all this that appears to be pecoliar to the Baaddhas. It is 
probable that Megasthenes, although aware of the distinction between that sect^ 
the Braminay and the monastic orders, had no accurate notion of the points on 
vbich they differed ; and it is not unlikely that the other early Greek writers 
siaj hare fallen into a similar confusion. It is, indeed, a remarkable circum- 
stance that the religion of Buddha should never have been expressly noticed 
by those authors^ though it had existed for two centuries before Alexander, 
aad was destined in a century more to be the dominant religion of India. 
The ooly explanation is, that the appearance and manners of its followers were 
not 80 peculiar as to enable a foreigner to distinguish them from the mass of the 
people. 

It is declared by more authors than one, that different casts cannot inter- 
loany, and that it was not permitted for men of one cast to exercise the em- 
pIoTinent of another, but that all might become Sophists in whatever class they 
^erebom. 

Sach is the present state of the monastic orders ; but whether they had so 
early aasomed that form, or whether the ancients (being ignorant that Bramlns 
coold be householders, counsellors, and judges, might on occasion carry arms, or 
practise other professions) confounded the assumption of ascetic habits by Bramins 
prerioasly ao employed, with the admission of aJl casts, must remain a doubtful 



lliere is nothing to remark on the other classes, except that the 
Sikiras seem already to have lost their character of a servile class. 

Airian • mentions with admiration that every Indian is free. With them, as 
vith the Lacedemonians, he says^ no native can be a slave ; but, unlike Abeanoe of 
the Lacedemonians, they keep no other people in servitude. Strabo, slavery, 
who doubts the absence of slavery, as applying to all India, confines his examples 
d the contrary to domestic slaves, and appears to have no suspicion of the exist- 
ence of a servile class. It is possible that the mild form in which slavery appeared 
among the Stidras may have deceived the Greeks^ accustomed to so different a 
Bjstem at home ; but it is still more probable that the remains of the servile condi- 
tion of the Stidras, which subsisted in Menu's time, may have disappeared entirely 
before that of Alexander. 

The number of independent governments seems to have been as great as at other 
times. Alexander, in his partial invasion, met with many ; and M6- Numberand 
^^Bsthenes heard that in all India there were 118. Many of these may tent of the dif- 
bave been very inconsiderable ; but some (the Prasii for instance) '^^^^ statoi. 
poseseed great kingdoms. Most of them seem to have been under rdjas, as in 
Heno's time, and the circumstances of those which the Greeks called republics 
and aristocracies can easily be explained without supposing anything different 
from what now exists. There have always been extensive tracts without any 
common head, some under petty chiefs, and some formed of independent villages ; 
in troubled times, also, towns have often for a long period carried on their own 
government.** All these would be called republics by the Greeks, who would 
naturally fancy their constitutions similar to what they had seen at home. But 

** B«fan qiuttlnff the sabject of the oonfumon 124, ed. 1604, where he adds many extravaganoea 

■ude fay the andente between the Bramins and about tiieir eanality and republican institutions. 

n-matflac orden, it may be obeerved that spme ** Among thoaeof the first description were the 

oMdera wzitera, even of tiiow best acquainted Bikha (before Ranjit Sing's <ucendenoy), whom 

vHh the dkUni^ion, haye not marked it in their Mr. Foster, though familiar with Indian govem- 

^"nkt; sothat it is (tften difBcolt to ascertain ments, describee as being under a democnicy; the 

frum thair ezprassiaDs which they allude to In chiefs of Sh^khiwet ; and various other petty 

each CMS. for much information relating to confederacies of chiefs. Of single villages, the 

the aocioit aoooontsof the Hindfi priesthood and Bdndis and Qr&Bias mentioned by Sir John Mal- 

^«%ion, see Colebrooke, Atiatic Raearchu, voL oohu (Account of Mdlva, vol L p. 508) furnish 

a. p. 296, examples. The same author alludes to towns in 

* Judiea, oapi z. See alao ]>iodanu, lib. il p. a state snob as has been mentioned. 
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whftt their anthors had particalarly in view were the independent TiUagesy 
which were in reality repnblica, and which would seem arlBtocratic or demo- 
cratic as the Yillage community was great or small in proportion to the other 
inhabitants.* A more perfect example of such villages could not be found than 
existed but lately in Haridna, a country contiguous to those occupied by the 
Cathsei and Mali! in Alexander's time. One of these (Biw4ni) required, in 
1809, a regular siege by a large British force, and would probably have opposed 
to the Macedonians as obstinate a resistance as Sangala or any of the villages 
in the adjoining districts^ which make so great a figure in the operations of 
Alexander. 

The force ascribed to the Indian kings is probably exaggerated. Porus» one of 
several who occupied the Panj4b, is said to have had 200 elephants, 300 chariots, 
4,000 horse, and 30,000 efficient infantry, which, as observed by Sir A. Bumea, is 
(substituting guns for chariots) exactly the establishment of Banjit Sing, who is 
master of the whole Pan jib, and several other territories.* 

The most that we can concede to Arrian would be, that the armies which he 
speaks of as permanent were the whole of the tumultuary forces which any of 
those princes could, in case of necessity, bring into the field. The numbers allied 
by Pliny are beyond probability, even on that or any other supposition. The four- 
fold division of the army (horse, foot, chariots^ and elephants) was the same as 
that of Menu ; but Strabo makes a sextuple division, by adding the commisBariat 
and naval department The soldiers were all of the military class, were in constant 
pay during war and peace, and had servants to perform all duties not strictly mill, 
tary. Their horses and arms were supplied by the state (an arrangement very 
unlike that usually adopted now).. It is stated, repeatedly, that they never ravaged 

^ See the aoooant of towiuhipe in the chapter oelni qui 4tait chef de I'^t des Utchbe on liieh- 

on revenue, p. 67. [I extract the foUowing in- tchiwi de VailfUi/"— Ed.] 

tereeting remarks from Mr. E. Thomas's paper on ** As an exaggerated opinion appears to be 

the S4h kings of SaurAshtra :— " There is evidence sometimes entertained of the extent of the teni- 

suflSdent to the fact of the existence of republios tones and dependencies of Poms, it maj be worth 

in India in early times, though but few distinct while to state the limits assigned to them \>j 

details are extant as to their exact forms of con- Arrian and Strabo. His westem boondaiy wac 

stitution. The republic of which most frequent the Hydaspea. Beyond that river, in the cant<e» 

mention is made is that of Vaiidii, which is re- was his mortal enemy Taxilea ; on the north of 

peatedly referred to in the Dulva^ and casual in- whose dominions was AtaisBaies^ an independent 

dications are afforded of the powers pofoessed by prince whom Arrian calls king of the mountain 

the citizens in the time of H4kya. (Csoma de Indians ; ' and on the south, Bopithea^ another 

Koros, Ai. Ru. xx. 66, 72.) Some curious in- independent sovereign, in whose territones the 

formation on the general subject is also conveyed Salt range lay ; ' so that Poros could possess no- 

in the following passage from Csoma de Kozos' thing to the west of the Hydaspea On the north. 

Analysis of this work, A*. Ru. xx 69. his territory extended to the woods under the 

" 'The story of Dumbu, a minister (of state) and mountains;* but it did not include the whole 

his King Hphags-skyes-po, in Lus-Hphags (Sans. country between the Hydaipes and Aoaainea, for, 

VidehaX Dumbu escapes to Yangs-pa-chan (Val- besides other tribes who might by poaaibilitj be 

£^X <uid settles there. He first declines to give dependent on Porus, there were the Glaocanicn 

his advice in the assembly of the people there, but or Glaiueay who had thirty-asTen huge cities, and 

afterwards renders them great service by his pm- whom Alexander put under Poms ; * thereby add- 

dent counsel . . . ing much countiy to what he hiwl before poa- 

" ' The above-mentioned Dumbu Is made chief seaaed* On the east, between the Aoaainea and 

toibune there, and after his death his second son. Hydraotee, he had another Poma, who waa hia 

His elder son retires to Ri^agriha in Magadha.' bitter enemy.* To the south-east of him were the 

" Further notices of the republic of Vaio^ are Cathsai, and other independent nationB, against 

to be found in ' Foe Koue Ki,' from which the whom he assisted Alexander.'* To the aoath were 

following may be cited as throwing light on the the Malli, against whom Poms and Abiasaies had 

interesting question of the goTemment of these once led their combined fences, with tiwe ot 

bodies :— Ml s'agit ici des habitans de la ville de many others, and had been defeated.* 

Phi che li (Vaiil&li), leequels formaient une re- From this it appears that the diunlnionB of 

publique et s'appelaient en Sanscrit Litchtchiwi, Porus were all situated between the Hj^daspes and 

ou Litchhe dans la transcription Chinoise. Tchu Acesines ; and that hia immediate neighbovuB on 

U tchhe signiiie done tons les Litchtchiwi ou la every side were independent of him, and moat of 

reunion des Litchhe.' (Rlaproth, p. 240.) Again them at war with him. if he had wiaj depend- 

(Klaproth, note viii La Deux Rois. p. 251) : ' II ents, they must have been between the ri^^n al- 

panJtquequoique les habitans de\aift41ieus8ent ready mentioned, where there were certainly 

une forme de gouvemement republicaine, ils different tribes ; but of thoae we know thai the 

avalent pourtant auasl im rot Les deux rois de QlaucanicsB were indepmdent of him, and we have 

notre texte sont done A (che ehi de Magadha, et no reason to think the othen were dependent. 

» Arrian, lib. v. a p. 8. " Strabo, Ub. xv. p. 48L » Ibid. p. 480, * Anian, lih t. cafiu ». 
' Ibid. cap. 21. * Ibid. cap. 2L * Ibid. cap. 2^ 24. * Ibid. cap. 22. 
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the cooxitiy, and that the hnabandiseii porsaed their occapationg andifltarbed while 
bostile anniee were engaged in battle. This, thoagh evidently an exaggeration, is 
probably derlTed from the Hind^ laws of war recorded in Menn, which mast have 
m»ie a strong impression on the GreekB, nnaccostomed as they were to so mild 
ud hmnane a systenL. 

The faraTeiy of the armies opposed to the Greeks is always spoken of as sape- 
nor to that of the other nations with whom they had contended in Asia ; and 
the loss acknowledged, thoagh incredibly small, is mach greater in the Indian 
battles than in those with Darios. Their arms, with the exception of fire-arms, 
were the same as at present. The pecaliar Indian bow, now only used in 
anmtamoas coontries, which is drawn with the assistance of the feet, and 
tboots an arrow more than six feet long, is particalarly described by Arrian, as 
lie the long swords and iron spears, both of which are still occaaionally in ase. 
Thar powe r fu l bits, and great management of their horses, w»e remarkable even 
then. 

Tbe presents made by the Indian princes indicate wealth ; and all the descrip- 
tiflos of tfae parts visited by the Greeks, give the idea of a ooantry n^^yj^ ^^^ 
teeming with population, and enjoying the highest degree of pros- ouBtonu similar 
pgrity. tothapwwnt. 

ApoUodorna^ states that there were, between the Hydaspes and Hypanis 
(HjphasiflX 1,600 cities, none of which was less than Cos ; which, with every 
libvance for exaggeration, supposes a most floarishing territory. Palibothra was 
d^t miles long and one and a half broad, defended by a deep ditch and a high 
nmpart, with 570 towers and 64 gates. 

Tbe mimeroQs commercial cities and ports for foreign trade, which are mentioned 
at a later period (in the '* Petiplos ")) attest the progress of the Indians in a depart- 
Bent which more than any other shows the advanced state of a nation. 

Tbe poiioe is spoken of as excellent. Megasthenes relates that in the camp of 
Saadrsoottas, which he estimates to have contained 400,000 men, the sams stolen 
daily did not amoant to more than 200 drachms (about 32.). 

Jnstioe seems to have been administered by the king and his assessors ; and the 
few laws mentiooed are in the spirit of those of Menu. On this sabject, however, the 
Greeks aie as ill informed as might have been expected. They all believe the laws 
to bave been unwritten ; some even maintain that the Indians were ignorant of 
tetters, while others praise the? beauty of their writing.* 

Tbe revenue was derived from the land, the workmen, and the traders.* The 
hud revenue is stated by Strabo to amoant (as in Menu) to one fourth of the produce ; 
bit be declares,, in plain terms, that ** the whole land' is the Eing^s,"' and is farmed 
to tbe cultlTators on the above terms.** He mentions, in another place, that the 
mhaWtanta of some villages cultivate the land in common, according to a system 
Aill mach in use. The portion of the revenue paid in work by handicraftsmen (as 
ftated by Menu, quoted in page 22) is also noticed by Strabo. His account of the 
beads of markets {ayoptwoftoi) ; their measurement of fields and distribution of water 
for irrigation ; their administration of justice ; and their being the channels for 
psTineDt of the revenue ; together with their general superintendence of the trades, 
rr«dat and all afEairs within their limits, agrees exactly with the functions of 
the present pAt^ls, or heads of villages ; and that of the heads of towns, though 
leal distinct, bears a strong resemblance to the duties of similar officers at the 
{vesent day. 

little is said about the religion of the Indians. Strabo mentions that they wor- 
kup Japiter Pluvius (which may mean Indra), the Ganges, and other local gods ; 
that they wear no crowns at sacrifices ; and that they stifle the victim instead of 

' Stxmbo, Kb. xr. •• Airlan's Indica, pi IL 

« Smbo, Ub. XT. II. 408, ed. 1587. ■* Stiabo, Ub. xt. p. 484, ed. 1587. 
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stabbing it, — a cnrious coincidence with some of the mystical sacrifices of the 
BraminS) which are sapposed to be of modem date. 

Various other ancients are quoted by Mr. Colebrooke,** to show that they likewix 
worshipped the sun. 

Much is said by the Greeks of the Indian worship of Bacchus and Hercules ; but 
obviously in consequence of their forcibly adapting the Hindii legends to their own, 
as they have done in so many other cases." 

The learning of the Hindiis was, of course, inaccessible to the Greeks. They bad, 
however, a great impression of their wisdom ; and some particulars of their philo> 
sophy, which have been himded down, are not unimportant. Megasthenes asserts 
that they agreed in many things with the Greeks ; that they thought the world bad 
a beginning and will have an end, is round, and is pervaded by the God who made 
and governs it ; that all things rise from different origins, and the world from 
water ; that, besides the four elements, there is one of which the heavens and stars 
are made ; and that the world is the centre of the universe. He says they al^ 
agreed with the Greeks about the soul, and many other matters ; and composed many 
tales {fwdoC) like Plato, about the immortality of the soul, the judgment after death, 
and similar subjects." 

It is evident^ from these early accounts, that if the Bramins learned their philo- 
sophy from the Greeks, it must have been before the time of Alexander ; and Onesi- 
critus, whose conversations with them on philosophy have been already mentioued, 
expressly says that they inquired whether the Greeks ever held similar discourses, and 
makes it manifest that they were entirely uninformed regarding the sdenoes and 
opinions of his countrymen. 

From the silence of the Greeks respecting Indian architecture we may infer that 
the part of the country which they visited was as destitute of fine temples as it is now. 
Their account of Indian music is as unfavourable as would be given by a modem 
European ; for although it is said that they were fond of singing and dandng, it 
is alleged, in another place, that they had no instruments but drums, cymbals, and 
castanets. 

The other arts of life seem to have been in the same state as at present The 
kinds of grain reaped at each of their two harvests were the same as now; sagar, 
cotton, spices, and perfumes were produced as at present ; and the mode of forming 
the fields into smiUl beds to retain the water used in irrigation is described as 
similar.** Chariots were drawn in war by horses^ but on a march by oxen ; thev 
were sometimes drawn by camels (which are now seldom applied to draught but in 
the desert). Elephant chariots were also kept as a piece of great magnificence. I 
have only heard of two in the present age. 

The modem mode of catching and training elephants, with all its ingenioas con- 
trivances, may be learned from Arrian ** almost as exactly as from the account of 
the modem practice in ** the Asiatic Researches." ^ 

The brilliancy of their dyes is remarked on, as well as their skill in maDufactores 
and imitations of foreign objects.*^ 

The use of copper vessels for all purposes was as general as it is now ; but brazen 
ones, which are now even more common, were avoided on account of their snppoeed 
brittleness. Boyal roads are spoken of by Strabo^ in one place, and milestones in 
another." 

Strabo expatiates on the magnificence of the Indian festivals. Elephants, adorned 
with gold and silver, moved forth in procession with chariots of four horses and 

" Agiatie Regeartkn, vol ix p. 298. [This •» Stmbo, Ub. xr. p. 404, ed. 1587. 

practice of stifling the yiotim waii a Vedic cub- ** Ibid. lib. xt. pp. 476, 477. 

torn, of. Weber, IndUche Stud. ix. 223.— Ed ) " Jndieoy chap. jaiL •• Vol iii p. 2S 

** The meution of the wonhip of Hercolee at *' Btrabo, lib. zr. p. 493. 

Methora may poanbly refer to that of Criahna at "* Ibid. lib. xv. p. 474, e^ 



474, ed. 16S7. 



ueuiora may poanuy rerer to tnatoz Urubna at "" Ibid. lib. zt. p. i 

MattHL " lib. xv. p. 487. 
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carnages drawn by oxen ; well-appointed troops marched in their allotted place ; 
gilded Taaea, and basins of great size, were borne in state, with tables, thrones, 
gobleti^ and layers, almost all set with emeralds^ beryls, carbuncles, and other pre- 
(3008 stones ; garments of yarioos colours, and embroidered with gold, added to the 
lichness of the spectacle. Tame lions and panthers formed part of the show, to which 
snging birds, and others remarkable for their plumage, were also made to contribute, 
stting on trees which were transported on large waggons, and increased the variety 
(tf the scene. This last custom survived in part, and perhaps still survives, in 
Bengal, where artificial trees and gardens, as they were called, not long ago formed 
part of the nuptial processions." They are said to honour the. memories of the 
dead, and to compose songs in their praise, but not to erect expensive tombs to 
tbem : • a peculiarity which still prevails, notwithstanding the reverence paid to 
ancestors. The peculiar custom of building wooden houses near the rivers, which is 
lifslked by Arrian,'' probably refers to the practice which stiU obtains on the Indus, 
where the floors are platforms raised twelve or fifteen feet from the ground, as well 
as on the Irawaddy, where almost all the houses of Bangoon seem to be similarly 
eonstructed. 

Ibey never gave or took money in marriage ; " conforming, in that respect^ both 
to the precepts of Menu and to the practice of modem times." 

The women were chaste, and the practice of self-immolation by widows was 
already introduced, but perhaps only partially ; as Aristobulus speaks of it as one 
of the extraordinary local peciiliarities which he heard of at TaxUa.* The practicer 
of giving their daughters to the victor in prescribed trials of force and skill, which 
gives rise to several adventures in the Hindii heroic poems, is spoken of by Arrian ** 
as naoal in common life. Their kings are represented as surrounded by numbers of 
female slaves, who not only attend them in their retired apartments, as in Menu, 
bot accompany them on hunting parties, and are guarded from view by jealous pre- 
cautions for keeping the public at a distance, like those well known among the 
Mahometan^ and them only, by the name of kuruk. The ceremonial of the kings^ 
however, had not the servility since introduced by the Mussulmans. It was the 
custom of the Indians to pray for the King, but not to prostrate themselves before 
him like the Persians.*' 

The dress of the Indians, as described by Arrian,* is precisely that composed of 
two sheets of cotton cloth, which is still worn by the people of Bengal, and by strict 
Biamins everywhere. Earrings and ornamented slippers were also used, according 
to the fashion of the present day. Their clothes were generally white cotton, 
though often of a variety of bright colours and flowered patterns (chintz). They 
wore gold and jewels, and were very expensive in their' dresses, though frugal in 
most oUier things.* Pearls and precious stones were in common use among them. 
The great had umbrellas carried over them, as now. 

They dyed their beards, as they do now, with henna and indigo ; and mistakes in, 
theb mixture or time of application seem then, as now, to have occasionaUy made 
their beards green, blue, or purple. At present, no colours are ever purposely pro- 
duced but black and sometimes red. They dined separately, according to their present 
misocial practice, each man cooking his own dinner apart when he required 
it They drank little fermented liquor, and what they did use was made from rice 
(arrack). 

* Stnbo, Iflx XT. PL 404. ** Tt la. remarkable that in the Hindtk dramas 

" Anian'f Indiea, oap. z. *" Ibid. cap. x. there is not a trace of servility in the behayioor of 

" Ibid. oap. zriL other characters to the King. Even now, Hindti 

** W'—- *i i akme oontradictfl this aooonnt, oonrte that have had little communication with 



*od Mj« thejr bought Uieir wives for a yoke of Miusolmans are comparatively Tinassaming in 

w«B. (Btrabo, cap. xv. pt 488.) their etiquette. 

" 8t»bo, Ub. XV. p. 401, ed. 1687. " Indica, cap. xvi. 

* hdiea, cap. xt£ " Strabo, Ub. xv. pp. 481, 488. 
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The appearaaoe of the Indians is well described, and (what is surprising, consider- 
ing the limited knowledge of the Macedonians) the distinction between the inhabi- 
tants of the north and south is always adrerted to. The soathem Indians are 
said to be black, and not unlike Ethiopians, except for the absence of flat noses 
and curly hair ; the northern ones are fairer, and like Egyptians,** — a resemblance 
which must strike every traveller from India on seeing the pictures in the tombs 
on the Nile. 

The Indians are described as swarthy, but very tall, handsome, light, and active.** 
Favourable Their bravery is always spoken of as characteristic ; their superiority 
opiiiion enter- in war to other Asiatics is repeatedly asserted, and appears in more 

OtoSm of Se ^*y^ *^®^ °^®'" ''•^^y "® *"* *® ^ sober, moderate, peaceable ; 
Indian chanM>- good soldiers; good fumers ;^ remarkable for simplicity and integ- 
^^' rity ; so reasonable as never to have recourse to a lawsuit ; and so 

honest as neither to require locks to their doors nor writings to bind their 
agreementsL*^ Above all, it is said that no Indian was ever known to tell an 
untruth.* 

We know, from the ancient writings of the Hindiis themselves, that the alleged 
proofs of their confidence in each other are erroneous. The account of their 
veracity may safely be regarded as equally incorrect ; but the statement is still of 
great importance, since it shows what were the qualities of the Indians that made 
most impression on the Macedonians, and proves that their character must^ since 
then, have undergone a total change. Strangers are now struck with the litigious- 
ness and falsehood of the natives ; and, when they are incorrect in their account^ it 
is always by exaggerating those defects. 



APPENDIX IV. 

ON THE GBEEE KINGDOM OF BACIRIA. 

The Greek kingdom of Bactria, as formerly known to us, had so little influence on 
Aoooonts of India, that it would scarcely have deserved mention in the history 
the knclente. of that country. 

Late discoveries have shown a more permanent connexion between it and India, 
and may throw light on relations as yet but little understood. But these discoveries 
still require the examination of antiquarians ; and a slight sketch of the results 
hitherto ascertained will be sufficient in this place. 

When Alexander retired from India, he left a detachment from his army in 
Bactria. 

After the first contest for the partition of his empire, that province fell to the lot 
B.C. 812. of Seleucus, king of Syria. He marched in person to reduce the local 

governors into obedience, and afterwards went on to India, and made his treaty 
with Sandracottus.^ Bactria remained subject to his descendants, until their own 
B.C. 250. civil wars and the impending revolt of the Parthians induced the 

governor of the province to assert his independence. Theodotus was the first king. 
He was succeeded by his son of the same name, who was deposed by Euthydenms, 
a native of Magnesia, in Asia Minor. By this time, the Seleucidao had consoli- 

*• Arrlan. Indiea, cap. Ti ; Strabo, lib. xr. n. »» Ibid. lib. t. cap. xxr. 

475, ed. 1687. '* Stiabo, Uh xv. p. 488, od. 158T. 

*' Anian, Indica^ cap. xvii *" Anian, /neUco, cap. j^ 

** AiTian, Bxptd, AUxand., lib. t., cap. ir. * Bee p. 152. 
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dated their power ; and Antiochus the Great came with a large army to restore 
Older in the eastern part of his dominions. He defeated Eathydemos, but admitted 
him to terms ; and confirmed him in possession of the throne he had nsorped. It 
does not seem probable that Buthjdemus carried his arms to the south of the 
eastern Caucasus ; bat his son, Demetrius^ obtained possession of Arachosia and a 
large portion of Persia. He also made conquests in India^ and was in possession, 
not only of Lower Sind, but of the coast of India further to the Bast. He seems, 
howeTer, to have been excluded from Bactria, of which Eucratidas remained 
master. After the death of Euthydemus, Demetrius made an unsuccessful attempt 
to dispossess his rival ; and, in the end, lost all his Indian conquests^ which were 
aeiaed by Eucratidas. 

In the time of Eucratidas the Bactrian power was at its height. In the midst of 
his greatness he was assassinated by his own son, Eucratidas II. ;' and, during the 
rdgn dt this prince, some of his western dominions were seised on by the Parthians^ 
and Bactiia itself by the Scythians ; ' and nothing remained in his possession but 
the country on the south of the eastern Caucasus. The period of the reigns of 
Menander and Apollodotns, and the relation in which they stood to the Eucratidie, 
cannot be made out from the ancients. Menander made conquests in the north-west of 
India, and carried the Greek arms farther in that direction than any other monarch 
Gf the na^n. The position of his conquests is shown in a passage of Strabo, that 
likewise contains aU we know of the extent of the Bactrian kingdom. According 
to an ancient author there quoted, the Bactrians possessed the most conspicuous 
part of Ariana, and conquered more nations in India than even Alexander. In 
tlufl last achieyement, the principal actor was Menander, who crossed the Hypanis 
towards the east, and went on as far as the Isamus. Between him and Demetrius, 
the son d Euthydemus (continues the same author), the Bactrians occupied 
not only Pattalene, but that part of the other coast which is called the king- 
dom of TeBsariostus and the kingdom of Sigertes. The Hypanis mentioned 
in the beginning of the passage referred to is admitted to mean the Hyphasis ; 
hat the Isamus is thought by some to be the Jumna river, by others the 
Himalaya mountains (sometimes called Imaus), and by others, again, a small 
rirer called Isa, which runs into the Ganges on the western side. Whichever 
ia correct, the territory to the east of the Panj&b must have been a narrow strip. 
Ko mention is made of acquisitions towards the south ; and if any had been made 
ia that direction as far as Delhi, or even Hastin^pur, they would not have 
entiiely escaped the notice even of Hindti authors. The south-western con- 
qneats extended to the Delta of the Indus (Pattalene being the country about 
Tatta); bat whether the kingdom of Sigertes, on the other eoast^ was Cach or 
the peninsula of GuzerAt, we have no means of conjecturing. The author of the 
"Periplus" says that coins of Menander and ApoUodotus were met with in his 
time at Ban^h, which in the state of circulation of those days makes it probable 
that some of their territories were not very distant On the west, "the most 
conspicaoiis part of Ariana^" would certainly be KhoriLsAn ; but they had probably 
lost some portion ot that province before the Indian conquests attained the utmost 
limit* 

The above is the information we derive from ancient authors. It has been con- 
^roied and greatly augmented by recent discoveries from coins. These increase the 

' (Theaaineof the panriddeiB tmoartain ; lome * The information to be found in andent an- 

■Ppon that he is the Helioolee of the oolna. On thoiB ia oolleoted in Bayer's Baetria. There is a 

^o( the ooias of Bucratidaa, we ilnd Heliockis' clear, oondse sketch of Bactrian hiatory from the 

Md without a fillet on the rerene ; which aeems same soaroea in Clinton's FaiU Hellenicif voL ilL 

to uMUeate that he was SMwiated in the gorem- p. 315, note x. [For Hindti notices, see Dr. Gold- 

i*"^^— Ed.] stacker's Pd^ini, p. 230, and Dr. Kern's Preface 

' Abost 130 a a (Clinton's Fatti); 125 a a to Vardhamihira, pp. 36-39, cf. alautupro, p. 157. 

(DtUuigiMB.) —Ed.] 
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number of Greek kings from the eight above mentioned to eighteen ; and disclose 
new dynasties of other nations who saoceeded each other on the extinction of the 
Greek monarchy. 

The subject first attracted notice in conseqnenoe of some coins obtained by 
Colonel Tod, and an interesting paper which he published regarding them in the 
first volume of the " Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society." It excited great 
attention on the Continent^ and was zealously followed up in India by Professor 
Wilson and Mr. Piinsep. 

Professor Wilson has published an account of the coins of the Greek kings, 
and arranged them as far as our present knowledge permits ; but as they bear 
no dates either of time or place, the arrangement is necessarily incomplete.* 
The coins of the kings already mentioned, down to Eucratidas I., are found on 
the north of the eastern Caucasus. The inscriptions, the figures, the reverses, 
and the workmanship are pure Greek. From Bucratidas II., no coins are found 
on the northern side of the mountains ; and those found on the southern side 
assume a new form. They are often square, a shape of which there is no 
example in any other Grecian coinage, either European or Asiatic: they fre- 
quently bear two inscriptions, one in Greek and another in a barbaric character ; 
and, from the reign of Menander, they have occasionally an elephant or a bull 
with a hump; both animals peculiar to India, and indicative of an Indian 
dominion. 

The barbaric character has been but imperfectly deciphered, and has given 
rise to a good deal of discussion. It is certainly written from right to 1^; a 
mode, as far as we know, peculiar to the languages of the Arab fiunily : it may 
be assumed that it represents the language of the country, which it is natoral 
to suppose would be Persian; and these circumstances suggest Pehlevi as the 
language. This opinion, accordingly, has been maintained by some of those 
who have written on the subject ; but a close examination by Professor Wilson 
leads him to doubt the conclusion, though he has no theory of his own to 
support. Others, thinking that they discover words of Sanscrit origin in 
the inscriptions, believe the language to be Zend, or else some of the dialects of 
India.* 

Of this series of coins the first that attract notice are those of Menander. As 
they exhibit the title of SoteTy which was adopted by the two EucratidsB, and as the 
devices on the reverses are tlie same as on the coins of these princes, it is a legiti- 
mate deduction that the king who struck them belonged to the same dynasty. The 
same argument extends to the coins of ApoUodotus, who was perhaps the son of 
Menander. Two more kings, Diomedes and Hermieus, have also the title of Sater, 
and may be presumed to belong to the same dynasty. The inferior execution of 
the coins of Hermseus points Tiirn out as the latest of tl^ series ; and it is his coins, 
also, that furnish the model for another description which it may be inferred came 
immediately after his time. 

These are of much ruder workmanship, and the inscriptions are an almost 
illegible Greek ; the names, also, are barbarous and uncouth, — Kadphises, Kanerkes, 
&c. These are conjectured, on very probable grounds, to be Scythians, and to 

■ [In 1841, Profenor Wilson pnULshed his during the ezirtenoe of the Greek prinom and 
Ariana Antiqua^ which contains a fall aocoont their immediate aaooeawn, was ~ *— 



of the Bactrian coins. See also Mr. H. T. Prinsep's dialect of Sanskrit, to all the rarietiee of which 

NoU <m Aecent JHtcoveries in Afghanistan. - Ed. ] the appellation Prakrit is applicable. With the 

* [Besides the immense number of bilingual Indo-S<7thian kings, words borrowed fvom Turk 

oins, there are also some insoriptions in a similar or other Asiatic dialects maj poedbly hare been 

character on vases, etc, found in topes. These intermixed with those ot Indian carrancj ; and 

latter have been hitherto but imperfectly deci- we have in the inscriptions on the vaaes poesiblv 

phered, but the earlier series of corns presents few a different dia ect, sparinglv iptenningled with 

difficulties, and the value of the letters has been words of baDskiit origin." {Ariana Ant p. 260.) 

dear] determined. " The language of the coins — £o.] 
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faftTe sabjected the aouthem kingdom of the Bactrian Greeks about the beginning 
of the Christian era.' 

OtheT'Ooins are also fonnd resembling the last series, bat perhaps connected with 
the Farthians rather than the Scythians. 

To complete the chronology, there are coins not yet examined, but obviously 
belonging to the Sassanians, who were in possession of Persia at the time of the 
Mahometan inyasion. 

There is another class of coins, resembling, in many respects, those of the Eucra- 
tide, and probably belonging to a series collateral with that of the Sotertj but ex- 
tending beyond the duration of that dynasty. Many of the names they bear are 
accompanied by epithets derived from Nik^ (victory); from which, and other 
points of resemblance, they are r^^arded as belonging to one dynasty. 

There is one more class, consisting of only two princes, Agathocles and Pantaleon. 
They are thought to be the latest of all the Greek coins, but are chiefly remark- 
able because they alone have their second inscriptions in the ancient character 
foond on the caves and columns of India^ and not in the one written from right to 
left. 

Some conclusions may be drawn from the situations in which the coins have been 
diacovered. Those of Menander are numerous in the country about CAbul, and also 
at Pesh^wer. One has been found as far east as Mattra on the Jumna. We may 
perhaps infer that his capital was situated in the tract first mentioned, and this 
would give ground for conjecturing the residence of the Soter dynasty. I do not 
know that there is any clue to that of the Niki kings. Professor Wilson conjectures 
Agathocles and Pantaleon to have reigned in the mountains about Chitr41 ; which, 
being ^e country of the Paropamisian Indians, may perhaps afford some explana- 
tion of the Indian character on their coins. The situation in which the Scythian 
coins are found is itself very remarkable ; and there are other circumstances which 
hold out a prospect of their throwing great light on Indian history. A]l the former 
coins, with the exception of some of those of Hermssus, have been purchased in 
the b^E^rs, or picked up on or near the surface of the earth on the sites of old 
does. But the Scythian coins are found in great numbers in a succession of 
monmnents which are scattered over a tract extending eastward from the neigh- 
bourhood of CAbul, through the whole basin of the Cdbul river, and across the 
northern part of the Panjdb. These huge structures are the sort of solid cupola so 
common among the votaries of Buddha ; and, like the rest, contain each a relic 
of aome holy person. No Greek coins are ever found in them, except those of 
Hennsua ; but there are other coins, a few from remote countries, and the earliest 
yet discovered is one belonging to the second triumvirate. This coin must 
have been struck as late as the forty-third year before Christ ; but might easily 
have found its way to the frontiers of India before the final overthrow of the 
Greek kingdom, which all agree to have taken place about the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

These facts corroborate the conjectures of De Guignes, drawn from Chinese 
annals, that the Greeks were driven out of Bactria, by the Tartar tribe of Su 
from the north of Transoxiana, 126 years before Christ ; and that their Indian 
kingdom was subverted about twenty-six years before Christ by the Yue-chi," who 

' rriM ooisa of the Onek prinoes are, with two that the Sa came from Feighina, on the Jazartei, 

oosptioos, of lilTer or copper ; thooe of the Indo- and conquered a civilized nation, whooe coin bore 

Bcywian nrinces axe exciiuiTely of copper and a man on one aide, and hrawmen on the other, 

goii Gva. Cunningham has identified Kanerki The coins of the Eucratidw have the king's head 

vith the KatiiAirii ni nMhTnirian history and the on one side, and Castor and PoUtix, mounted, on 

Kisriu-as-kia of the Chinese traveller, in whose the other. [These Chineoe dates are somewhat 

Kig& the tiiiid Buddhist council is said to have uncertain ; aee Ariana Ant. pp. 800—806. Strabo 

bem hekL— Ed 1 aays that the Greeks in Bactria were overthrown 

* De QuignM's aooonnt of the flzvt conquest Is, by the AsU, Pa8iani,Tokhari,andSakarauli. —Ed. ] 
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came from Persia, and spead themselYeB along a large portion of the course 
of the Indus. 

The 6u haye left no coins ; bat it is natural to suppose that the Tue-chi, who 
came from Persia, would follow the example set by the Parthians, and would 1mitat<t 
the coinage of their Greek predecessors. This practice of the Indo-Scjtiuans (who- 
ever they were) was taken up by some dynasty of the Hindis ; for coins of the 
latter nation have been found bearing nearly the same relation to those of the Indo- 
Scythians that thein did U> the coins of the Greeks. 

We must not suppose that the Bactrian kingdom was composed of a great body 
of Gre^ colonists, such as existed in the west of Asia, or in the south of Italy. 
A yeiy large proportion of Alexander's army latterly wafa composed of barbarians^ 
disciplined and undisciplined. These would not be anxious to accompany him. an 
his retreat ; and, on the other hand, we know that he was constrained to retrace 
his steps by the impatience of the Greeks and Macedonians to return to their own 
country. 

From this we may conclude that a small part of those left behind were of the 
latter nations ; and, as Alexander encouraged his soldiers to take Persian wiyes, (a 
course in itself indispensable to the settlers, from the absence of Greek women.) it 
is evident that the second generation of Bactrians must have been much more Per- 
sian than Greek. Fresh importations of Greek adventurers would take place 
during the ascendency of the Seleucidss ; but, after the establishment of the Parthian 
power, all communication must necessarily have been cut off ; which explains the 
total silence of Greek authors regarding the later days of the Bactrian kingdom ; 
the degeneracy of the latter coinage is consistent with these facts, which also remoTe 
the difficulty of accounting for the disappearance of the Greeks after the over- 
throw of their southern kingdom. 



APPENDIX V. 

NOTES ON THE KEVENUE SYSTEM. 

(A) Traces of the lord of a thtnuand viUaget are found in different parts of the 
country, where particular families retain the name and part of the emoluments of 
their stations, but seldom or never exercise any of the powers.' 

The next division is still universally recognised throughout India under the 
name of perganneh^ although in many places the officers employed in it are only 
known by their enjoyment of hereditary lands or fees; or, at most, by their 
being tlie depositaries of all registers and records connected with land. These 
districts are no longer uniformly composed of one hundred villages, if they ever 
were so in practice; but, for the most part, are rather under that number, 
although in rare cases they depart from it very widely both in deficiency and 
excess. 

The duties of a chief of a perganneh, even in pure Hindti time^ were probably 
confined to the management of the police and revenue. He had under him an 
accountant or registrar, whose office, as well as his own, was hereditary, and who 
has retained his functions more extensively than his principaL' 

^ These are ooljed Bird^anolu in the Deokui, ib still to be found under the «— «• of air tija 

in which and other southem parte of India the p^dL 

territorial division of Menu is moet entire. Their ' The head penanneh officer was called dteauk 

diRtiictB are called sirodrB or prints, and these aie ord^eaiintheDeScan,andtliez«giB(rar d4spandL 

constantly reoomised, even when the office is In the north of India they are eaUed dLoSEriaiid 

quite extinot. Their hereditacy registxmr, also, otfndngd 
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Next hekfw the peigumeh is a diviaion now only Bubsistmg in name, and cor- 
responding to Menu's lordship of ten or twenty towns ; * and the chain ends in 
indiyidaai Tillages.^ 

(B) G&ned pat^l in the Deckan and the west and centre of Hindostan ; mandel 
in Bengal ; and mokaddam in many other places, especially where there are or have 
lately been hereditary village landholders. 

(C) PatwM in Hindostan ; colcami and camam in the Deckan and south of 
India ; talliti in Ouzer^ 

(B) Pisb&n, gor&yet, peik, donrdha, &c., in Hindostan ; mh&r in the Deckan ; 
tOliri in the south of India ; paggi in Gnzer&t. 

(E) Village landholders are distinctly recognised thronghont the whole of the 
Bengal presidency, except in Bengal proper, and perhaps Bohilcand.* They appear 
to sabeist in part of R&jput4na ; and perhaps did so, at no remote period, over the 
vhole of it' They are very numerous In Guaerdt^ include more than half the cul- 
tiratoTB of the Maratta country, and a very large portion of those of the Tamil 
oomtiy. There is good reason to think they were once general in those countries 
vhere they are now only partially in existence, and perhaps in others where they 
Me not now to be found. They are almost extinct in the country south of the 
Nerbadda, except in the parts just mentioned. In all the Madras presidency north 
of Madras itself ; in the Nizam's country, and most of that of Ndgptir ; in great 
put of Ehand^h and the east of the Maratta countiy, there is no class resem- 
bling them. This tract comprehends the greater part of the old divisions of 
Ttiing&na, Orissa, and C4nara; but does not so closely coincide with their 
boundaries, as to give much reason for ascribing the absence of village landholders 
to any peculiarity in the ancient system of those countries. In Milwa, though 
so dose to countries where the village landholders are common, they do not 
seem now to be knowzL They are not mentioned in Sir John Malcolm's '^ Central 
hidia." 

(F) In Hindostan they are most commonly called village zemlnd&rs or biswadirs ; 
in Befaiir, mdliks ; in Ghizer4t, pat^s ; and in the Deckan and south of India, mlrdssis 
ormir4sd4rs. 

** The right of property in the land is unequivocally recognised in the present 
agiicnltoral inhabitants by descent, purchase or gift." * 

Tbe right of the village landholders, to the extent stated in the text, is repeatedly 
alladed to in the published records of the Bengal government relating to the 
western provinces. Sir C. Metcalfe, though he contests the opinion that the right 
of property is full and absolute as in England, has no doubt about the persons in 
whom that right is vested. " The only proprietors, generally speaking, are the 
Tillage zemindars or biswahdars. The pretensions of all others are primd facie 
doubtful" • For portions of the territory under the Madras presidency see the 
Proceedings of the Board of Bevenue,* and Mr. Ellis." Sir T. Munro," though he 
considers the advantages of mir^ksd^s to have been greatly exaggerated and their 
iBnd to be of little value, admits it to be saleable.^' For the Maratta country see 
Hr. Chaplin and the Beports of the Ck)Uectors.^' Captain Bobertson, one of the 

' CaOBdoiikwiii, tan«f, eta, etc * Forteecne, SeUetiong, tUL p. 408. 

* Pn- the acoounte of these divudoDS and of&- * Minute of Sir G. Metcalfe, in the Report of 
«n. ne Maloobn's McUiea, (toL il p. 4) ; Btir- the Select Committee of August, 18S2, iii. u 835. 
W« Orismi (Atiatie RtKOrefuiy toL xt. p. 226) ; * Report of the Select Committee of the Houae 
fi^on ttom the Commiaaioner in the Deckan and of Commons, 1832, iiL p. 892. 
^eodommiSdectwM, toL It. p. 161). " Ibid. p. 382. »* Minute of Dec. 81, 1824. 

' Sir E. Colelmwke'a Minute (SdeetUm^ vol iiL ** Report of the Select Committee of the Houae 

P- lA-^X of Commons, 1832, p. 457. 

* ad. Tod, TuL i pu 495, auid voL iL p. 540. " StUetimu, voL It. p. 474. 
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collectors, among other deeds of sale, gives one from some private villagers trans- 
ferring their mir^tssi rights to the P^shwa himself. He also gives a grant from a 
village commanitj conferring the lands of an extinct family on the same prince for 
a sum of money, and guaranteeing him against the claims of the former pro- 
prietors. A very complete aoconnt of all the different tenures in the Maratta 
country, as well as of the district and village officers, with illustrations from per- 
sonal inquiries, is given by Lieutenant Colonel Sykes in the ** Journal of the Bojal 
Asiatic Society." " 

Care must be taken to distinguish mir4s in the sense now adverted to from 
lands held on other tenures; for the word means heredit4try property, and is, 
therefore, applied to rights of all descriptions which come under that denomi- 
nation. 

(Q) Mr. Fortescue (** Selections," vol. iii. pp. 403, 405, 408) ; Captain Boberteon 
(Ibid. vol. iv. p. 163) ; Madras Board of Revenue (** Report of Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, 1832,** vol. iii. p. 398); Governor of Bombay*s Minute 
(Ibid. vol. iii. p. 687). 

(Q«) In making a partition of the land the landholders are taken by families, as 
has been explained of the village government ; but in the case of land the principal 
family divisions are subdivided, and the subdivisions divided again according to 
the Hindd mode of dealing with inheritances.** The lands of the village and other 
profits of the community are likewise formed into shares, sometimes corresponding 
exactly to the divisions, subdivisions, &c., of the families ; but more frequently 
reduced . to small fractions, a proportionate number of which is assigned to 
each division, &c., so as ultimately to be distributed in due proportion to each 
individuaL" 

The public burdens are portioned exactly in the same manner, so that each divi- 
sion, subdivision, and individual knows its quota ; each, therefore, might manage 
its own agricultural and pecuniary affairs independently of the rest^ and sach is 
not unfrequently the case. 

In the Maratta country, for instance, although there are divisions with a joint 
responsibility among the members, yet they have no longer heads; each indi- 
vidual manages his own concerns, and the headman of the village does all the 
rest. 

I do not advert to changes made in other parts of India which are departures 
from the Hindd practice. 

(H) The following are the rights possessed in the immediate stages between 

a fixed rent and an honorary acknowledgment. The landholders are entitled 

to a deduction from the gross produce of the fields before dividing it with the 

government, and to fees on all the produce raised by persons not of their own 

class. This is called tunduw4rum or sw&mibhogam (owner's share) in the 

Tamil country ; and mdlikdna or zemindiiri rasrim in Hindostan. In the latter 

country it usually forms part of a consolidated payment of 10 per cent to the 

zemindars, which seems intended as a compensation for all general demands; 

but not interfering with the rent of a landholder's lands where* any such could 

'* Stiections, toL ii p. 205, and voL iii p. 350. in Hindostan ia patti, subdivided intothi&ckB^ and 

" "To explain the divisiong of a Tillage and they again into bh^ri& Than an manj oUier 

inheritable sharaa of it» suppose the ancient first names, and even these mrj in the i4>|kUoation ; a 

proprietor or incumbent to have left, on his death, great division being in some nlaoes caUed a thook. 

four sons ; each would inherit equally, and four and a subdivision a patiL In Chuarit the gnat 

panes would thus be erected ; on the demise of divisions an called Mb, and the subdivisiQDs 

each of those persons with four sons also, each patti : another, and the oomnumest anbdirisioQ 

would be entitled to a quarter of his father's pane, then, is into annas, again subdivided into cfai- 

which would give rise to four tholas in each pane, wils. In the Deckan the gnat divislans an called 

and K) on." (Sir. Fortescue, SelectUms, vol ui. p. Jattaa, and then an no subdiviaiona. 

400.) About Dellii, the great division seems to "See Table by Sir Edwanl Oolebrooka. SeUe- 

be called pane, as above ; but the oommonest name ttofo, vol iii. p^ IM. 

H 
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be obtained. In some places^" they have also fees from the non-agricultural 
inhabitants ; and, as they are everywhere proprietors of the site of the village, 
thej can levy rent in money or service from any person who lives within their 
boonds. 

Where they have lost some of those rights by the encroachments of the govern- 
ment^ they frequently have some consideration shown them in assessing their pay- 
ment to the state, so as in some cases to admit of their getting rent for their land. 
In some places they are left their fees ; " and, where they are at the lowest^ they 
hare an exemption from certain taxes which are paid by all the rest of the in- 
habitants The rights and immunities of the village landholders, as such, must not 
be confounded with those applied to mokaddams, and other officers for the perform- 
ance of certain duties. Though the same persons may hold both, they are in their 
natore quite distinct ; one being a proprietary right arising from an interest in the 
soil, and the other a mere remuneration for service, transferable along with the 
Krrioe from one person to another, at the pleasure of the employer. 

(I) The Arabic word ryot (pronounced reiat) means a subject, and is so 
emplqved in all Mahometan countries ; but in some of them it is also used in a 
more restricted sense. In India its secondary senses are, — 1. A person paying 
revienoe. 2. A cultivator in generaL 8. A tenant as explained in the text. 
In reference to the person of whom they hold their landB^ ryots are called his 



(K) This class is called in the territory under Bengal khudk&sht ryots, which 
name (as "khud" means **own," and "kdahtan" to "cultivate") has been 
considered a proof that they are proprietors of the land. Bdm M6han Bdi, 
however, (an unexceptionable authority,) explains it to mean "cultivators of 
the lands of their own village," ^ which seems the correct interpretation, as the 
term is always used in contradistinction to piikisht, or cultivators of another 
Tillage. 

(L) It is in the Tamil country and in Guzer^t that their rights seem best 
established. 

In the Tamil country they have an hereditary right of occupancy, subject to the 
pajment of the demand of government and of the usual fees to the village land- 
holder, which are fixed, and sometimes at no more than a peppercorn ; but the 
tenant cannot sell, give away, or mortgage his rights, although in the circumstances 
de%ribed they must be nearly as valuable as those of the landholder himself.^ In 
Gnzerit their tenure is nearly similar, except that it is clearly understood that 
their rent is to be raised in proportion to any increase to the government demand 
on the Tillage landholder ; and it is probable that this understanding prevails in 
the Tamil country also, though not mentioned in the printed reports. In Hin- 
dostan there appears to be a feeling that they are entitled to hereditary occupancy, 
ud that their rents ought not to be raised above those usual in the neighbour- 
hijod : but the following summary will show how imperfect this right is thought 
to be. 

In 1818, a call was made by the Bengal government on the collectors of all its 
proTinces not under the permanent settlement, for information respecting the 
rights of the permanent ryots. Of fourteen collectors, eleven considered the land- 
holder to be entitled to raise his rent at pleasure, and to oust his tenant when- 

" la Ooxoit and in Hindoatsa. Also, eee an Oomnunu, 1882, UL p. ti7.) 
icemnt of tbe Tillage of Bnrleh, by Mr. Cavendish " Report of the Select Ck>mniittee of the Hoiue 

{M/'i'mi of the 8dtct CmnmUUt of the House of of GommonB. October 11, 1831, p. 716. 
^^<»Mi, 1832, UL p. 246). ** Mr. Ellis, Report of the Select Committee of 

" In put of Tamil, and in Hindoetan, when tJu House of QmmofU, Auffuat 10, 1832, voL iit 

*^ npeneded by the allowanoe of 10 per cent. p. 377 ; Board of Bevenoe, Minute of Janoanr 5, 

(tiM Meport ^ the Select Oommittet (tf the Houm of 1818, p. 42L 
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ever be could get better terms elsewbere; two collectors (tbose of Etawa and 
Sebanmptir) seem to bave tbougbt tbat tbe landlord's rent should not be raised 
unless there was an increase in the demand of goYeniment: the collector of 
Bnnd^lcand alone declared tbe kbudld^bt ryot's right to be as good as bis of whom 
be holds. The members of the Revenae Commiaaion, in forwarding these reports, 
gave their opinion tbat landholders conceive themselves to possess tbe power 
of ousting their tenants, although from tbe demand for ryots it is not frequently 
exercised. 

The government at tbat time doubted tbe correctness of these opinions, and called 
for further information ; which, although it threw much l^bt on tbe qoestiofn, did 
not materially alter the above conclusion. 

Mr. Fortescue, reporting on Delhi (where the rights of tbe permanent tenant 
seem better preserved than in any place under Bengal except Bnnd61cand), says 
tbat the ancient and hereditary occupants cannot be dispossessed '' as long as they 
discharge their portion of the public assessment." 

The minute reports on various villages in different coUectorships, abstracted by 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie,** do not lead to a belief tbat the rents cannot be raised. Mr. 
Colebrooke states in a minute, which seems to bave been written in 1812," " that no 
rule of adjustment could be described (query, discovered ?) after tbe most patient 
inquiry by a yery intelligent public officer ; and that tbe proceedings of the courts 
of justice in numerous other cases led to the same conclusion respecting the relative 
situation of ryots and zemlndArs.'* 

Mr. Ross, a judge of the Chief Court, likewise, in a very judicious minute of 
22nd March, 1827," states tbat a fixed rate never was claimed by mere ryots, 
whether resident or non-resident, in the upper provinces ; inquires when such a 
fixed rent was in force ; and whether it was intended to remain fixed, however 
tbe value of the land might alter ? and concludes as follows : — " As to the cus- 
tom of the counby, it has always been opposed to such a privilege, it being 
notorious tbat the zemindArs and other superior landholders bave at all times been 
in the practice of extorting from theur ryots as much as the latter can afford to 

pay. 

(M) Called in Hindostan, pAikdsht ; in Guzerdt, ganwatti (leaseholder) ; in tbe 
Maratta country, upri ; and under Madras, p&ik4ri and p4racadi. 

(N) They are called asbrdf (well-bom) in Hindostan, and pinder p^sha in some 
parts ti the Deckan. 

(0) There is an acknowledged restriction on all permanent tenants, which 
prevents their cxdtivating any land within tbe village that does not belong to tbe 
landlord of whom they rent their fixed portion and their house ; but not only 
permanent tenants, but village landholders themselves, occasionally hold land as 
temporary tenants in other villages. In some parts of India the government levies 
a tax on tbe permanent tenants of land paying revenue who farm other lands frrai 
persons exempt from payment ; and in some, tbe government officer endeavours to 
prevent their withdrawing from their assessed lands in any drcumstanoes. This 
last, however, is reckoned mere violence and oppression. 

(F) This system may be illustrated by the example of the petty state of Cach, 
which being of recent formation retains its original form unimpaired. ^ The whole 
revenue of this territory is under fifty lacs of cories (about sixteen lacs of rupees), 
and of this less than thirty lacs of coiies belongs to the Rto ; the country which 
yields tbe remaining twenty lacs being assigned to the collateral branches of bis 

** Report of fleleoi Committee of Hoaw of *" See vol L p. 9C1 

Commooa, 1888, vol. iiL p. 248. ** Appendix to B^port of 1888, p^ Itf. 
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highziea*8 family, each of whom received a certain appanage on the death of the 
fi^ from whom it is immediately descended. 

" The family of these chiefs is derived at a recent period from Tatta in Sind, and 
they all sprang from a common ancestor, Humeeijee, whose son, B4o Khengar, 
icqnired Qte sovereignty of Catch before the middle of the sixteenth centoiy of 
oorera. 

** The number of these chiefs is at present abont 200, and the whole number of 
tbeir tribe in Cutch is guessed at 10,000 or 12,000 persons. This tribe is caUed 
Jhareja. It is a branch of the R&jptLts. The IUo*s ordinaiy jurisdiction is con- 
fined to his own demesne, each Jhareja chief exercising unlimited authority within 
las lands. The lUo can call on the Jharejas to serve him in war ; but must 
fninish them with pay at a fixed racte while they are with his army. He is the 
guardian of the public peace, and as such chastises all robbers and other general 
oiemies. It would seem that he ought likewise to repress private war, and to 
dedde all disputes between chiefs ; but this prerogative, though constantly exerted, 
is not admitted without dispute. Each chief has a similar body of kinsmen, who 
pooesB shares of the original appanage of the family, and stand in the same rela- 
tion of nominal dependence to him that he beazs to the Rdo. These kinsmen form- 
vhat is caUed the bhyaud or brotherhood of the chiefs, and the chiefs themselves 
eompose the bhyaud of the B^.'* ** 

The same practice, with aome modifications, prevails through the whole of the 
Bijpdt country. 

The territories allotted to feudatories in M^wir (the first in rank of these states) 
wss at one time more than three-fourths of the whole,* and was increased by the 
improvidence of a more recent prince. 

(Q) It must have been some check on the spirit of independence, that until 
within less than two centuries of the present time it was usual for all the chiefs, 
in If ^w4r at least, periodically to interohange their lands ; a practice which must 
have tended to prevent their strengthening themselves in^eir possessions, either 
bj fanning connexions or erecting fortifications.*" 

The rapid increase of these appanages appears to have suggested to the govem- 
ments the necessity of putting a limit to their encroachments on the remaining 
demesne. In MArwAt, a few generations after the conquest, so little land was left 
for partition that some of the rija's sons were obliged to look to foreign conquests 
for an establishment:*' and in M^w^, one set of descendants of early r&nas 
seem to have been superseded, and probably in part dispossessed, by a more recent 
progeny.* 

(B) The following remarks apply to both descriptions of military j^irs. 

Lands held for military service are subject to reliefe in the event of heredi- 
tary sncoession, and to still heavier fines when the heir is adoptive. They are 
EQbject to occasional contributions in cases of emergency. They cannot be sold 
ofT mortgaged for a longer period than that for which the assignment is made. 
Subinfeudations are uncommon except among the lUjptits, where they are 
univeraaL 

There was no limitation of service, and no extra payments for service, in the 
original scheme of these grants. 

Peconiary payments at fixed rates in Heu of service, or rather on failure of service 
when called on, were common among the Marattas ; and arbitrary fines were levied 
on amilar oocasians by the B^jpiits. 

* Ifiimte OD Caeh, hv the Govenior of Bom- " Ibid. toL L p. IM, aad note on 196. 

y»j, dated JanottT 2eth, 18S1. " Ibid. toL a p. 20. 

*CoIoDelIM'aJZ4fo«tA4n,Tol.ip. 141. " Ibid. vol. L p. 168. 
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APPENDIX VL 



AREA AND POPUULTION OF INDIA. (P. 3.) 

[Thobnton (Gazetteer f 1862,) gives the area and population of India as foUowa 
(excluding Arracan, the Tenasserim provinces, and Pegu) : — 

Aiea, iq. 

miles. Popnlation. 

Bengal (including Assam) . . • 188,782 40,549,569 

N.W. Provinces 85,651 80,872,766 

SaugoT and Nerbadda territoiy . 17,543 2,143,599 

Panjab 78,447 9,153,209 

Cis-Sutlej territory .... 4,559 2,311,969 

Nagpore 76,432 4,650,000 

Madras 132,090 22,301,697 

Bombay 120,065 11,109,067 

Native States 616,760 48,130,226 

1,320,329 171,222,102 

Elpbinstone^s statistics for Europe also need correction. Keith Johnston (in his 
Diet, of Geography, 1864) gives the estimated area of Europe as 3,768,000 square 
miles, (of which the islands form one-twentieth), and the population as about 255 
millions. He also gives the area of the Bussian empire (including Poland and 
Finland), Sweden and Norway, as 2,351,266 square miles, with a population of 
71,266,889.— Ed.] 
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ON THE VEDAS AND THE VAIDIK LITERATTJRE. 



[The Vedas are usually considered to be four ; but of these the fourth, or Atharva, 
is easily distinguished from the rest, as of later origin, not merely by the tradition 
of the Hindtis themselves, but also by internal evidence, one of the principal 
proofs being found in the fact that whereas the l^g Veda hymns continually refer 
to legendary characters of an earlier age, the seert or authors of these veiy hymns 
appear themselves to be the objects of this retrospective reverence in the Atharva.* 
In the same way a careful analysis of the remaining three discloses a somewhat 
similar relation between the Rig Yeda on the one hand and the Yajur and S&ma 
Vedas on the other. The tlig consists entirely of hymns, but in the other two these 
hymns are found continually quoted, as parts of a complicated liturgical ceremonial ; 
in fact, the Yajur* and S4ma' presuppose the 9ig as much as Manu*8 Institutes 
presuppose the entire Yaidik literature. 



* Dr. Roth, Zur Litt. vnd Oesehichte det Weda. 

■ There are two recendonB of the Yajur Veda, 
the older one, called the " black," from ite con- 
taining the hymns and liturgical portions mixed, 
and the later, called the " white,*' where the two 
are separated, the hymns being arranged together 
in a Sanhit4, and the rubrics and explanations 
forming the 6atapatha Brihnuurta. The Br4h- 
mana of the Black Yajur or Taittirlya Veda, is 
only a continuation of the Sanhittf-^there is no 



real diiference bet^reen the two ; white in the 
White Yigur they an quite diiFennt works. 
HindA tradition points to Y^naTslkra as the 
" seer " of the White Yi^ Veda. Le. tike s^v to 
whom it was revealed. The Bhu^ Ti^nf is espe- 
daay read in the T^egu ooootiy. 

* A Tery large portion of the contents of the 
Btfma hymns are mere quotations from rariuiu 
hymns of the Flig Veda, arranged in a different 
order, uid adapted for chanting. 
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Beside the Mantra portion, consLstiiig properl j of hymns, each Veda has another 
portioa called Brdkmana, which contains a mass of legends and traditional 
ezplanatioDS and glosses which were required to illustrate and enforce the 
Tvioiis oeremonies and sacrifices. This portion is considered by Hindtis as an 
eqoiQy eternal and essential part of the Veda with the Mantra portion ; both 
were "heard" by the fortunate sages to whom they were revealed, and who 
tEBgfat them to their disciples ; bat it is easy to see, by the continoal references 
in the Br&hma^as to the hymns and the frequent bare hints and allasions to 
their words and phrases, that the Mantras of the 9ig Veda must have existed in 
tn accepted arrangement before any one of the Br^hma^as could have been com- 
posed. The same remark applies with still greater force to the so-called third 
portioa of tiie Yeda, the Upanishads. We are thus left to the Mantra portion of 
the 9ig Yeda as oar earliest authority for the social and religious institutions of the 
Hindis. 

The Mantra portion of the Rig Veda consists of 1,017 hymns (beside eleyen 
^niioos ones, called vdlakhilyat). These are diyided into eight Ashtakas or ten 
M&ndalas, the latter being the preferable division, as it arranges the hymns 
d the difteient families together. There is no doubt a difierence in age between 
the Tarioiis hymns which are now united in their present form as the Sanhit4 
cf the |Lig Yeda ; but we have no data to determine their relative antiquity, and 
parely sabjective criticism, apart from solid data, has so often failed in other 
instances, that we can trust but little, to any of its inferences in such a recently 
opened field of research as Sanskrit literature.^ The still unsettled controversies 
about the Homeric poems may well w&m us of being too confident in our judgments 
regarding the yet earlier hymns of the Rig Yeda, so far removed as these latter are 
from all modem sentiment and sympathy. 

It is important to remember that the Yajur and 84ma Yedas are liturgical, — they 
are expressly arranged so as to contain the hymns and invocations respectively of 
the Adhwaryu and Udgdtfi priests, the former of whom had to perform the more 
lenrile functions in the sacrifice, and might only mutter their invocations, while the 
latter chanted as a kind of chorus. Beside these priests were the Hotris, whose 
duty was to recite certain hymns in a loud voice, and they were required to know 
the whole Big Yeda, and therefore had not, as the others, a special collection of 
thdr own hymns. The ]^g Yeda is, in fact, the SanhitA or collection for the 

When we examine t^^ese hyjuns of the ][tig Yeda, we at once find that they 
represent an early stage of the worship of the great powers of Nature personi- 
fied ; and as such they are deeply interesting for the history of the human mind, 
bdooging as they do to a much older phase than the poems of Homer or Hesiod. 
Their religion can in no sense be called monotheistic; they consist of hymns 
addrened to different deities, more especially to Indra and Agni, with the sub- 
ordinate deities^ the Maruts, or the winds, and the Adityas, who in later times 
were the various manifestations of the sun, but in the Yeda wear a very obscure 
character. 

In a few places we find more mystical allusions, identifying all as ultimately 
one ; but this is by no means the general tone. Most of the hymns express the 
same partiality to their special deity and the same tendency to magnify his 
glory and power over the others which we find in other systems of polytheism. 

* W« an too apt to foraet that tho stadj of of oomiMratiTe philology into a idenoe. 

Samkiit is ooljooeral with this ooDtaxy. Noia * Beside these three daaaee of Priests, there 

foorth part of the Vaidik literature is as yet in was a fourth, caUed the Brahxnans, whose duty 

mt, and Toty UtUe of it has heen translated was to follow the whole saorifioe in their mind, 

mto Eogliah. The present year (1866) is only the and to remedy any mistakes which might arise 

flftkth anniTsnaiy of the jpablicataon of that during its penonuanoe. 



■nMUk annlTsnaiy of the pablication ox tnat 
liefk hj ?niamoK Bopp whifch raised the ftody 
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In the same way, thoogh some of tbe hymns expieas moral ideas and spiiitaal 
hopes and deairos, and occasionfllly rise to a high religioas tone, the general 
strain is purely earthly, — the only evils which are nsoally depiepated Bie sick- 
ness and oatward enemies, and the only blessings sought aie children and cattle. 
To compare them with the Psalms is, eyen from a pniely Uterazy point of view, 
impossible. 

The poetry of the 9ig Veda is remarkably deficient in that simpUdty and natoral 
pathos or sablimity which we nsoally look for in ^3e songs of an early period of 
civilization. The language and style of most of the hymns is singnlarly artificial ; 
and indeed it has been made a qnestion whether some of them were even meant to 
be intelligible to tiieir first andienoe without an oial explanation of the obecore 
constnictions and startling ellipses with which they aboond. Occasionally we meet 
with fine oatbnzsts of poetry, eq>ecially in the hymns addressed to the dawn, 
but these are never Jong sastained ; and as a rule we find few grand similes or 
metaphors. The peculiar characteristics of the later Hindti podiy are its 
intense love and appreciation of all the yarieties of natural soeneiy, and its delicate 
delineation of human character ; but these are almost entirely vraating in the 
Big Veda. 

But though it cannot claim a high place among the relics of the poetical genius 
of early times, the 9ig Veda possesses an undying interest as the oldest mqmunent 
of Gentile thought; and we can undoubtedly trace there the first oatJines of 
speculations and conceptions which afterwards branched out in widely different 
directions in the ancient world* 

But the especial object of the present Appendix is to treat of the Yedas as they 
throw light on ancient India, and for this purpose we may take the three Yedas and 
their Brihma^as as one body of Yaidik tradition, leaving the Upanishads, etc. 
to be discussed afterwards. 

In attempting to give any account of the Yaidik gods, we are continually baffled 
by the contradictory details in the difierent hymns, arising no doubt in part from 
the earlier or later date of their composition, but partly from the constant ten- 
dency of polytheism to magnify the deity of the moment at the expense of all the 
rest 

Passing over the tempting speculations suggested by the division of the gods 
in one hymn (B. V. L 27, 18) into *' young" and "dd," — ^if we confine ourselves 
to the facts presented by the hymns themselves; we find Indra and Agni the 
most prominent. The former is the deity of the visible firmament, — the god of 
lightning and rain. The phenomena of a tropical rainstorm are continnally 
allegorised as a literal conflict between Indra and the Asnra Yritra; and 
the same thing seems intended by the legends which represent him as recover- 
ing the cows which had been stolen by the Asura Pai^i, The offerings of soma 
juice are supposed to give him strength and courage for the encounter. Agni 
is generally represented as the priest who summons the gods to the sacrifice and 
bears the oblation to them ; he is also viewed as threefold— tenestrial, as vital 
warmth and culinary fire; atmospherical, as lightning; and celestial, as the snn 
and stars. The Sun is frequently addressed as a preeminent deity, and an early 
Hindii authority (Y^iska) declares that these three are the only Yaidik ddtiesL 
and he locates them respectively in the sky, earth, and heaven. This, however. 
is not the natural inference from the hymns themselves. The Adityas are in 
the later mythology twelre, corresponding to the tweLve months, bat in the Big 
Yeda they appear to be seven,— Mitra, Aiyamaji, Bhaga, YaruQa, Daksha, An^a, 
and Strya, or Savitri, and their mother Aditi seems to represent Earth or Nalore. 
Mitra and Yaruna are the most important, not only from their greater promi- 
nence in the hymns, but also from the identafication of the fanner with the 
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Mithra oif the Zendayeata, and of the latter w^th the ^Ovpap6t of the Greeks. 
Mitn seems more \xmnected with the day, and Yanina with the night ; and it 
is remarkable that it is in the hymns addressed to the latter that the moral ele- 
ment in the Veda is most nsoally foond.' YarnQa is continually addressed as 
tbe remover of sickness and sin. Ydyu, the Wind, is hardly to be distinguished 
from Indra, but the Maruts are very commonly represented as the latter*s attend- 
ants 

The two Aswins are frequently celebrated as precursors of the dawn, and as 
poasMBUig ihe power of healing diseases. Rudia (who in the later mythology 
appears to be a form of ^iva) in the Veda appears to be identified with Agni 
aod YiahQu (tar from being one of the supreme triad) seems only a form of the 
Sao, aod his Uiree steps (which, in the epic and Paorii^ik mythology, are con 
nected with the Dwarf Avatar) are explained in the Yeda by the oldest commen 
tuies, as either referring to Agni as terrestrial fire, lightning in the firmament, 
aod the son in heaven ; or to the position of the sun on the eastern mountain, 
in the meridian sky, and the western mountain, ie. at his rising, culmination, 
ifid settiiig. Other deities are Twashtpi, who is the architect of the gods and 
thefooner of all things; Ushas, the Dawn (the name is probably akin to i^clis 
and Aurora); and the Yiiwe devih or the yarious deities in their coUective 
capacity. 

Xr. Elphinstone in his second book has shown the difEerence. which exists be- 
tween the religion of Manu*s Institutes and that of the Pur&nas ; and the same 
nemarks of course apply with still greater force to the Yeda on which MaAu is 
baaed. *' The great feature of difference is the total absence of the diyinities, 
both nomina and numina, who have for ages engaged, and, to a great degree 
CD^roased, the adoration of the HindTis. We have no indications of a Triad, the 
nieative^ preserving, and destroying power ; Brahmd does not appear as a deity, 
aod Yish9Uy although named, has nothing in common with the Yishiju of the 
Poiinas ; no allusion occurs to his avat4ras. His manifestation as Krishna, the 
farooiite deity of the lower classes, for some centuries at least, does not appear. 
As a divinity Siva is not named ; nor is his type, the Linga^ ever adverted ta 
Dorgi and her triumphs, and E^, ' whom the blood of man delights a thousand 
years,' have no place whatever . in the hymns of theYedas."' We find, indeed, 
occasjonal hints, out of which the later legends may have grown ; thus the Dwarf 
ArtUi of Yiah^n, as mentioned above, has probably arisen from his ** three steps ; '* 
and Budra, a form of fire, has easily developed into the later &va. Perhaps the most 
carious instance of these mythological changes is that of the legend of Yritra. In 
the natore-worship of the Yeda the phenomena of tropical storms are described as 
a conflict between Indra and the clouds, which are pierced by the thunderbolt and 
f'sroed to yield up their stores of rain. The clouds are personified as a demon 
called Yntra or Ahi, and though the language is often hyperbolical, the original 
mwuring of the myth is seldom completely lost sight of. But in the later poems, 
as the MahAbhArata and Puririas, the natural phenomenon is entirely forgotten, 
and Yritra is a literal king of the Asuras or Titans, who wages war against the 
gods. It is singular that even in the Brdhmaicias we find the myth becoming exag- 
gerated ; and various legends are given, how Indra incurred the guilt of murder, 
etc' There are many similar instances of the misinterpretation of Yaidik 
legends and hymns, by the authors of the Brihmanas — a fact which proves that 

* Tku tbs most deeply reUgions hjmn in the perfoimeda saorifloe to obtidn a eon who ahoold 

vhole Teda (Atharva v. ir. 16), ie addr o e w d to arenge hia death. In uttering the mantra, in hia 

haa. SaeMnir, /ovrn. R. A. 8., 1865, p. 81. May haste he made a mistake in the aooentnation of 

«• here eompaxe the cv^poior and Upa wi of the the word indra^hdtakaf and made it meui " 



? whose slayer is IndxiL" instead of ''one who is the 

' Wilson's works, toL t. p. 842. slayer of Indra." Vjitra was the son bom by 

* The most corknis is that which rdates how -virtue of the rite, but unfortunately he was thus 

TwM^ni, when Indxa slew his son Vitwanipa, doomed to be the rictim instead of the ayenger. 
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a considerable interral most have elapsed belween the dates of their respectiTe 
composition. 

The original worship described in the hymns of the 9ig Veda seems to hare been 
of a simple and patriarchal character. Sacrifices were occasionally offered^ but the 
oblations are chiefly clarified batter poured on the fire, and the expressed juice of 
the Boma plant. The ceremony takes place in the worshipper^s house, In a chamber 
appropriated to the purpose. There is no mention of temples, and images are not 
alluded to. A purohita or domestic priest appears in the courts of several of the 
Vaidik kings, and perhaps every rich family may have similarly had its priest. 
But in some of the hymns we find traces of a much more elaborate ceremonial ; and 
sometimes as many as sixteen priests are mentioned as assisting in the ritea. Now 
in the Br&hmai^as and the later Siitra works, we see this development in its fall 
details ; and most of the rites described there are public sacrifices which would 
require the wealth of a chieftain to supply the requisite expense. It is quite trne 
that these later rites are sometimes directly named in the Rig Veda itself, and there 
are many hymns which are called ddnastutU, and contain the praises of certain 
kings for their munificent gifts to the priests, which no doubt point to such public 
occasions. If criticism is ever able to settle the relative antiquity of the different 
parts of the Rig Veda, these scattered hints will no doubt be one of the most 
usefal criteria.* 

The sacrifice of the horse, which plays such an important part in later legend, is 
found in the Rig Veda ; two hymns of the second Ashtaka being addressed to the 
horse ; and full details are given in the Br4hmanas and Siitras. *' As the solemnity 
appears in the ^ig Veda, it bears a less poetical, a more barbarous character, and 
it may have been a relic of an ante-Yaidik period, imported from some foreign region, 
possibly from Scythia, where animal victims, and especially horses, were commonly 
Bacrificed ; the latter were also offered by the Massagetie to the son ; and in the 
second A^wamedhik hymn there are several indications that the victim was 
especially consecrated to the solar deity; however this may be, the rite as it 
appears in the ]Elig Veda can scarcely be considered as constituting an integral 
element of the archaic system of Hindii worship, although its recognition at all is 
significant of extant barbarism." *' 

The historical allusions in the Veda will be discussed in the next Appendix. It 
will suffice to mention here that though the ^ig Veda occasionally names Brih- 
mans and Eshatriyas, we have no allusion to the four casts except in the ninetieth 
hymn of the tenth MaQ4ala, the language of which is evidently of a more modem 
style. In the Br&hmapas, however, the system of cast is found fally established, 
and the four classes are repeatedly mentioned by name ; and their respective duties 
are laid down almost as peremptorily as in Manu's Institutes. 

The Br4hmanas are the Talmud of the Hindiis. They contain the details of the 
ceremonies, with long explanations of the origin and meaning of the rites em- 
ployed ; and they abound with curious legends, divine and human, to illustrate the 
importance of the different parts. Many of these l^ends are reproduced in the 
later classical literature, as that of Silinahsepha, who is sold by his father to be 
offered as a sacrifice instead of Rohita, Harischandra's son, who had been vowed 
by his father as an offering to Yaru^a ; this forms an episode in the lUmAyana. 
Similarly the legend of Namuchi, whom Indra promised to harm neither by day 
nor by night, nor by any weapon wet or dry, but whom he afterwards killed at twi- 
light with the foam of the sea, is given in the Mahdbh^rata. A few of the legends 
are of wider than purely Indian interest; thus the ^tapatha BriUmuMia pre- 
serves the earliest Hindii account of the Deluge, where Manu alone is saved in a 

* See MOUer't Af\cient Santknt Zit , p. 4M. >* Wilion, Rig Vtdta Trant, it Pnt 
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ship." As a general mle, howeyer, the contents of the Br&hmanas are wearisome 
in the extreme ; gleams of beautiful thoughts occasionally break out, but these are 
few and far between, and no part of Hindti literature presents so little (apart 
from its scientific value) to interest the reader." The BrAhmanical intellect in these 
productions (as compared with the manly strength of the Rig Veda hymns), seems 
like one of Gulliver^s 8trMrug$ Hying on a piteous wreck, smitten with palsy in 
the midst of its Yigour. 

But the BnUimanical intellect, however debased for a time by a meaningless 
ntnalism, was still capable of a higher life, and in the Ara^yakas and Upanishads 
we find it awaking from its dream of endless ceremonies to grapple with the 
deepest problems of life and eternity. Childish and fantastic as these books 
Appear, they are full of fine thoughts, and sometimes they show deep feeling ; and 
M Hindii works have probably exercised a wider influence on the world. It is 
from these forlorn *' guesses at truth,*' as from a fountain, that all those various 
riUa of Pantheistic speculation have diverged, which, under different names, are 
80 continually characterised as *^ Eastern philosophy." Thus the reader of the 
Upanishads soon recognises familiar ideas in the speculations of the Phsedrus as 
veil as in Empedocles or Pythagoras, — ^in the Neo-platonism of the Alexandrian, 
tt well as in the Gnostic, schools, although Plotinus aimed to emancipate Greek 
philosophy from the influence of the Oriental mind ; and the Cabala of the Jews 
uid the Sufeylsm of the Muhammadans seem 'to be derived from the same source. 
We are too apt to look on the ancient world as a scene of stagnation where men's 
thoughts were as conflned as their bodies ; as if the few who travelled in foreign 
countries could not bring home and circulate there the ideas which they had 
learned abroad, and as if the few thinkers, groping in the darkness of Gentile 
speculation, were not eager to embrace any light which presented itself." The spread 
of sQch a religion as Buddhism shows how men's minds were awalce to new 
i^eas, even though they came from foreign countries ; and why should the tradition 
of the Eastern origin of much of early Greek philosophy be incredible or even 
improbable t 

The Ara^yakas are treatises which were to be read by the Brahmans in their 
third stage as Vdnapratthas, and the name is derived from aranya " a forest," i.e. 
tbat which is to be read in a forest. There are four extant, the Brihad, the 
Taittiriya, the Aitareya, and the Eaushitaki. The Upanishads are short treatises^ 
vhich frequently form part of an Arapyaka; but many of them are detached 
works ; a great number belong to the Atharva Veda, and two (the ii& and the 
bira-sankalpa) are found in the Sanhitd of the White Tajur Veda. Their number 
is uncertain, but the latest catalogue gives the names of 149.*^ Many are very 
modem, but some are of very high antiquity. The later ones are sectarian in their 
character and closely connected with the Pnrii^as and the exclusive worship of 
Vishnu or feva. 

The word t^fonithad is defined by Hindti authors as that which destroys igno- 
lance and thus produces liberation ; and from these treatises has been developed 
the Vedinta system of philosophy, which is considered by all orthodox Hindi!is as 
the Brahma jndna, or pure spiritual knowledge. The ceremonial observances of 
the Yaidik ritual (or Ka/rvia Kdis4a) are necessary as a preliminary condition, in 

" Mr. Mnir, in hia ScmOcrit TtxU. toL a haa eharaiuu. Each of the ^b^xu Vedaa haa ita own 

giTon an intenating hiatory of tho lagend aa it Brdhxna^a ; the 84ma Veda haa eight (indnding 

ntppean in Che Mahibhinta and Purinaa. It the Chhiuidottya Upaniahad), the moat important 

M m mar ka b ie that in the BrAluna^a the exit of of whioh is the Panchavinla ; the Atharra Veda 

Mann from the ah^ ia oonneoted with aacriiioe haa one, the Gopatha BrAhmapa. Many of the 

(Geo. Tiii. SO), ami hia daughter Iltf, prodooed BrAhma:^aa are loet 
"un the oblatium, ia the penoniiled aaorifloe. " Are not Simmiaa* words in the Phtedo, | 

" We hare two BrAhmanaa extant belongiiig xxxr., p. 86, indieationa of Plato'a own feeling ? 
to tiM 3ig Veda, thjit of the Aitareyina and the '« See Professor Max Moor's list in the Zeit- 

Kaoifaitakia^ two of tiM $% Veda achooJa or ichitft d. D.M.Q. toL xiz. p. 187. 
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order to parifj the mind and to prepare it for the proper reception of the sablime 
tratha to be imparted ; and the other Bystema of philosophy may be pelatively 
true, in regard to the 8tadent*B degree of intellectual capacity; but the only- 
absolute truth is the Yedtotic interpretation of the Upauishads. 

When we examine the older UpaniahadSi howeyer, we are struck by one remark- 
ably peculiarity — ^the total absence of any Brihmanical ezclualTeneBs in their 
doctrine. They are eyidently later than the older SanhitiLs " and BrAhmapaa ; but 
they breathe an entirely different spirit, a freedom of thought unknown in any 
earlier work except the ^g Veda hymns themselres. The great teachers of thia 
highest knowledge are not Brahmans but Eshatriyas, and Brahmans are continu- 
ally represented as going to the great Kshatriya kings (especially Janaka of 
Videha), to become their pupila The most remarkable of these passages ia the 
following, in the Chh4ndogya Upanishad (▼. 8). The Rishi Gautama senda his son 
to visit King PraT^bana, who propounds certain hard questions relatiye to the 
future life. The son cannot answer them, and returns to ask his father, who is 
equally at a loss. Gautama then goes' himself to the king, and begs to be instructed 
by him. The king complies with his wish, after first premising as follows : " This 
knowledge before thee neyer came to the Brahmans ; therefore, hitherto, in all 
worlds the right of t^eachlng it has belonged exclusively to the Kshatriya cast" 
When we couple with this the remarkable fact that the Gdyatrf itself, the most 
sacred symbol in the universe, ia a verse in a hymn by an author^ not a Brahman 
by birth, but a Kshatriya, who is represented in later legend as extorting his 
admission into the Brahman cast, we can hardly escape the inference that it was 
the Kshatriya mind which -first followed out these bold speculations. The 
Brahmans, as far as we can see by the Br^hma^as, became immersed in the 
trivialities of an unmeaning ritual, — ^their philosophy, if such they had, was only 
the Pilirva MimdnsA, where the grave problems of life and death are forgotten for 
elaborate discussions as to the number of jars of the baked flour cake, or the exact 
order of the verses to be repeated at an offering ; and such laborious and aimless 
trifling could not coexist with earnestness or deep speculation. Kshatriya thinkers 
arose to initiate a new movement in philosophy, just as a E^shatriya thinker 
initiated Buddhism, as a protest against the system of cast ; and the Brahmans 
were wise enough to adopt the new ideas and eventually to secure the monopoly 
of instruction therein to themselves. That the Brahmans and Kshatriyas were not 
always so harmonioua in the social world as they appear in the Institutes, seems 
shown by such legends as those which describe the Brahman RAma Jdmadagnya 
as having cleared the earth thrice seven times of the Kshatriya race and filled 
five large lakes with their blood, and then again as himself worsted in the con- 
test by the Kshatriya RAma, the son of Dasaratha ; and these vague hints in the 
Upanishads seem to show us that they were sometimes rivals in literature as 
well. The Upanishads are usually in the form of dialogue ; they are generally 
written in prose with occasional snatches of verse, but sometimes they are in 
verse altogether. They have no system or method ; the authors are poets, who 
throw out their unconnected and often contradictory rhapsodies on the impulse 
of the moment, and have no thought of harmonizing to-day's feelings with thoee 
of yesterday or to-morrow. The poet's imagination is ever at work, tracing 
out new resemblances on all sides ; and the ritual ceremonial as well as the order 
of nature is ransacked to supply analogies to the past and future history of 
the soul. Through them all runs an unmistakable spirit of Pantheism, often in 
its most offensive form, as avowedly overriding all moral considerations ; and it 
is this which has produced the general impression that the religion of the 
Vedas is monotheistic. Men have judged from the Upanishads and the few 
hymns of the Jg^ig Veda which breathe a similar spirit. Of course these early 

M The White Ti^ur Veda is aoknowledged on all hands to be mooh more modem thaa the rBBk 

Bee MOUer's Ancient Santk. LU., pp. S4»--i54. 
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Bpecnlatzons have no aystein, although later writers have Btndned their ingenuity 
to infent one. The Upanishads stand to the later Yedinta as the oracxdar denuncia- 
tions d Heraditos 6 ffKoretpds stand, to the fuUy developed system of the Platonio 
philosophy. 

We have r e s e rved the Atharva Teda to the end, because it is evidently dissociated 
from the other three in its matter and style as well as by the tradition of the 
Bindta themselves. Whether it belongs to the Br^hma^a or to the Upanishad 
period cannot be determined; but probably much of the tenth man^aJa of the 
Rig Teda was composed about the same time. It consists of the magic songs of 
tike Atharvans or the AtharvingiraBaa ; and is therefore chiefly composed of impre- 
catioDs and deprecatory formoln. Mixed with these are occasional hymns of 
gieat beauty and even moiral feeling ; thus one of its imprecations contains imbedded 
in it the grand verses to Yamva, describing his omnipresence, ah*eady alluded to. 
like the 9ig Veda, it is a collection of hymns, and not a body of liturgical forms ; 
and next to the Qig Yeda and the Upanishads it is much the most interesting 
part of Yaidik literature. Its Brdhmai^a, the Gopatha, is exactly like other 
BrihmaiuiB; but it is peculiarly rich in Upanishads, as no less than 62 Upani- 
shads (and among th^, several, as the MAn<}ukya and PraAia, which are con- 
■dered of the highest importance by the Yedinta school,) bear the name of the 
AtharraYeda.^* 

Gonaeoted with Yaidik literature are the Ealpa-Stitras, . which are practi* 
cal manuals of the sacrificial and other rites, drawn up for the convenience of 
the priests, who would otherwise have had to search through the liturgical 
Sanbitte and BrAhmapas for the di^eeta membra of the different ceremonies. 
Thus theie are the Kalpa-sdtras for the Hotn priests by AdwalAyana and 6dn- 
khAyaaa, — ^for the Adhwaryus by Apastamba, BaudhAyana and EAtyAyana, — 
■ad the UdgAtiis by L4^Ayana and Dr4hyAya]}a. These Kalpa-sAtras form the 
most important of the six YedAngas or "members of the Yeda," i.e. the six 
mbjects whose study was necessary for the reading or proper sacrificial employ- 
ment of the Yeda. The other five are ^ikshA (pronunciaticxi), Chhondas (metre), 
Tjikaraj^a (grammar), Nirukta (explanation of words), and Jyotisha (astro- 
BomyX"— Kd.] 



" Tbtn is an isftenrtfaof ptpor hf Ur. ttoir 
m tlie Jour*. JLA.S,, toL i. new lerieB, on the 
doctrine of a fntnre life aooordlng to the Vedaa. 
htiuMdiarboolEBQf the BJcTv. then ia Uttle 
nfonoa to a fatnro atate, but in the ninth and 
tenth it is fraquently mentioned. A atate of 
WwMiiii ia diatinetlr pniniaed to the vir- 
toom ; and theee ailnaiona are more fall and f re- 
qw&t in the Atharra^ In aome paaaagea of the 
latter, the family tiea of earth are repreaented aa 
nanred in faearen. In the 1^ Veda we have no 
tnoee of the doetrine of tranamigration, bat a 
PMaga ia the 6atopi^ Br. d«aribea how the 
rariona animala and planta in a futore atate 
v^ovld deroor thoae who had eaten them in the 
pnnt lif«^ untea they weom aecorad hj the 
rqgalar perConnaooe of aacriBow daring life. The 



allnsloiiB to a fatoreatete of pviiahxpant in the 
Yaidik writinga are few and obware. There are 
very few paaaagee in the BrAhmapaa which apeak 
of anything like absorption in the deit^, an idea 
which we mid in ao many of the Upamahad,— in 
ftMxt the older works diaplay nothing ot that dia- 
oontent with eziatenoe which afterwarda became 
such a prominent feature of Hindd thought. 

" The reader desiroaa of ponming the mbjeot 
of the Vedaa farther, ia referred to Prof eaM>r Max 
MOller'a Ancient Sanskrit Literature, which con- 
tains a mine of moat Talnable information, and 
ia at the same time aa interesting aa a noreL 
Profeasor Wilaon's translation of the Big Veda, 
and Mr. Hnir'a 8an»krit TaUs, Tola. iii. ir., are 
also very, important worksw 
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APPENDIX VIII. 
(pp. 53, 54.) 

ON THE BRAHMANIOAL TRIBES AND THE ABORIGINES. 

[Elphinstonb's remarkB on the relation of the original Hindti tribes to the other 
Indo-European nations and the aboriginal inhabitants of India, are hardly safficient 
for the general reader at the present day ; and a short comment seems needed to 
complete the sketch of the sabject. 

The fact of a connexion between the original Sanskrit-speaking tribes and the 
other nations of Western Asia and Europe, as proved by the common origin of 
their respectiye languages, is admitted by Elphinstone. It is perhaps going too 
far to assert that this connexion is thus proved to be one of raee ; at any rate, this 
is a question which belongs to physical science rather than to history. It is 
enough for the historian if it is granted that in some remote prehistoric time the 
ancestors of these various tribes were living in close political relation to each 
other ; and the similarity which we find in their languages must undoubtedly 
prove this, even although the question of race should remain as unsettled a problem 
as before. 

It was at first supposed that Sanskrit was the common mother of the other 
Indo-European languages ; but this is disproved, among other reasons, by the fact 
that some of the European languages (more especially Latin), preserve forms and 
roots which are lost even in the oldest Sanskrit of the Vaidik time. Thus the 
final i of the nominative wingnlAr ia lost in all Sanskrit nouns f^TiHing in consonants, 
as in vdk (from vdch)^ and bhavan (the present participle of bh4, ^u—" to be "), 
although its original presence is still indicated in the former word by the change 
of eh to ky which a following s would necessitate according to Sanskrit roles of 
euphony ; but in the Latin vox (voks) and amans the suffix is still clearly visible. 
Thus vox, voeeSf voeom^ amanty amanteSf amantem, help us to explain the wmilar 
Sanskrit forms vdk (i.e. vdk-s), vdckoi, vaohamy bha/ffon (Le. bhavans), bhavantas, 
bhavantam. Again the Sanskrit ndman cannot be explained by a native etymo- 
1<)S7 f ^ut the Latin gnomen (as in cognomen) ^ at once discloses its connexion with 
the common root, jndf gno — , " to know." So tdra, " a star," has even in the 
Veda lost its initial «, which gives the true etymology from ttri ** to scatter ** and 
which is preserved in every other kindred language, as trHjp in Greek, st&re in 
Zend, Stella (sterula ?\ in Latin, etc. Similarly the lost Sanskrit roots dhu " to 
sacrifice" (for Am), and dhan "to kill,'* preserved in han and the derivatives 
pradhanay " conflict," and nidhanay " death," still exist in the Greek 9v— and 609 — ; 
and BO the Latin nib and supers and the Greek inrb and (trip preserve the initial sibi- 
lant which is lost in upa and tipari. 

The truth is that the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Slavonic and Celtic 
languages must all have sprung from one common source, — ^they are sisters, 
though Sanskrit may be considered the eldest, inasmuch as it generally preserves 
the earliest forms, and its structure is the most transparent for philological 
purposes. 

It is quite true that all this similarity and linguistic sympathy only prove the 
fact of a connexion ; but they " prove nothing regarding the place where it sub- 
sisted, nor about the time " (p. 64) ; but perhaps the following consideratianB may 
throw some light on this further question. 

0. A central home, once occupied by the anceeton ot these now widely 
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scattezed natioiiB, seems primft facie more probable than to sappose that thej 
emigrated from the farthest extremity of the linei as India; and this is con- 
firmed by the fact that the Western languages preserye no trace of any tropical 
leadence, while the Yaidik use of sach words as himat " winter/' for ** year," and 
inch traditions' as those which represent the Uttara Kuras in the far north as 
the aacred land of mythology, do seem to imply some trace of northern remlnis- 
cenoe. 

h. Again, the fact of a subject cast like the Siidras, existing as they did outside 
the pale of the twice-born, ia no strange phenomenon in ancient history ; it is one 
which meets us CTerywhere, if we can only pierce below the surface, and examine 
the strata of society. It is familiar enough to the student of Greek and Roman 
history, in the Srifutt of the Greek states and colonies, the plebs of Rome, the 
Peri<Bci and Helots of Sparta, and the Tyrrhenes of Etruria; and the same 
phenomenon reappeared in mediseyal Europe. In the cases where we can explain 
it, it seems always due to foreign conquest, and this analogy at once suggests a 
amilar solution in the history of ancient India. 

e. This hypothesis is confirmed by the facts mentioned by Elphinstone in his 
first book, relative to the ^ddra kingdoms, where Manu forbids a twice-born man 
to reside; but it is still more confirmed by the intimations of the lOLig Veda. 
The Hindiis of that early age are evidently settled in the north-west, with a 
hostile population near them ; they call on Indra to assist his fair-complexioned 
friends, the Aryas,' against the dark Dasyus,' who are stigmatised as <' non-sacri- 
ficing" (ay4ywdnah)f or ^'having no religious observances" (avratdk), and as 
"slares" (ddadh). In one place (R.V. i 130. 8) we have the following verse 
"Indra, who in a hundred ways protects in all battles, in heaven-conferring battles, 
has preserved in the fray the sacrificing Arya. Chastising the neglecters of leli- 
giona rites, he subjected the black skin {twacham hfuh/ndm) to Manu." In fact 
this old conflict seems perpetuated by the common Sanskrit word for cast, 
rarna, which originally meant *^ colour." The Dasyus were not mere barbarians; 
their "hundred cities" are frequently alluded to; but it is not impossible that 
they had some physical peculiarities which distinguished them from the 
Caocssian invaders, as a favourite epithet of the Aryan god, Indra, is stiHjpraf 
" with a beautiful nose or jaw," which may have been intended as a contrast to 
the flat noses of the aborigines. The same idea probably reappears in the 
Bim^ya^a legend of the monkey tribes of the Deckan ; the very name of one of 
their leaders, Hanumat, " the large-jawed," is a curious contrast to the tunj^ra of 
theTedas. 

d. To this we may add the various passages in the Yaidik writings^ which repre- 
sent the twioe-bom tribes as gradually spreading to the east and south from their 
original seats between the Indus and the Saraswatl. In the Rig Veda we find that 
the Indus and the rivers of the Panj4b are well known, and so are the 
Yamnn& and the Saraswatl, but the Ganges is only directly named once, and 
thftt in the last book. In the same way it is silent respecting any of the great 
rivers of the Deckan, as the Nerbadda and GodAvarl, nor is there any mention of 
the Vindhya. Its geography, in fact, is as contracted when compared to that 

' I nui7 add han, that in India I used to And pat together. We see there what geniiu and 

thsi the paaditB wen impraaed, in reference to learning can do, when united. 

tttis TecT point, bj the singnlar phraee in the * Manu says (x. 45X " thoee tribes in the world 

-«;«&d of the Deluge in the BatapathaBrihmai^a, which are ontnde of the oasts produoed from 

*' tlua was ManiTB descent from the northern Brahma's head, hands, thighs and feet, whether 

Bwmtain.'' they Bpeak Hlechchha language or Arya. Ian- 

* For the hiatoiy of this old word, which ia fS^'^'^* '^ called Daeyus." 

•till fotti.d in the Apcoi, the old name of the * These have been carefully collected by Mr. 

Medes, the modem Inbi, etc, see Professor Max Muir in the second volume of his San$krit Texti 

XoUo'b leetura on LoMguofft, rol. i. I need —a work, every vohmie of which abounds with 

hardly raoommeDd to my readera such well- stores of information to the student of Hindtk 

knomi volumes as these lectures, which have in antiquity. I have been conticaally indebted to 

fact done mora to create an Engliah interest in it in the ooune of this i^pp«odiz. 
these stadlea than all other phUologioal books 
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of Mann, as this is to that of the R&mAyapa or the PnrdQas. In the later Vaidik 
writmgs we can trace a gradual acqnaintanoe with the country beyond ; and the 
most interesting of these passages is the following legend from the Satapatha 
Br4hmai>a of the White Tajnr Veda, which can hardly be anything else than a dim 
recollection of the gradual spread eastward of the religions rites of the Biahmanical 
tribes. 

"MAthava the Vid^ha bore Agxii Yaiftw^Lnara in his moath. The rishi 
Gotama lUhi&gana was his family priest. Though addressed by him, he 
(MAthaya) did not answer, 'lest,* (he thought), *Agni should escape from my 
mouth.' The priest began to invoke Agni with Terses of the ^g Yeda, *We 
kindle thee at the sacrifice, O wise Agni, the sacrificer, the luminous, the 
mighty, O Videgha* [R.V. t. 26.] He made no answer. [The priest then 
repeated] 'Thy bright, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, O 
Agni, O Videgha,' [R.y. viii. 44.] Still he made no answer. The priest then 
recited, * Thee, dropper of butter, we inroke,* etc [B.V, v. 26.] 8o far 
he uttered, when immediately on the mention of butter, Agni Yai^&nara 
flashed forth from his mouth ; he could not restrain him, so he issued from his 
mouth and fell down to this earth. The Yid^ha M&thaTa was tiien on the 
Baraswati. Agni then traversed this earth, burning towards the east Ckytama 
BAhtigana and the Yidegha Mdthava followed after him as he burned onward. 
He burnt across all these rivers ; but he did not bum across the Raditnint * which 
descends from the northern mountain. The Brahmans formerly did not nse to 
cross this river, because it had not been burnt across by Agnr Yai^wtfnara. But 
now many Brahmans live to the east of it. It used to be uninhabitable and 
swampy, being untasted by Agni Yai^witnara. It is now, however, habitable; 
for Brahmans have caused it to be tasted by sacrifices. In the end of summer, this 
river is, as it were, incensed, being still cold, not having been burnt across by Agni 
Vaifiwtoara."« 

e. We come to the same result, if we trace the gradual development of the four 
casts in the Yedas. In the ^ig Yeda the cast system of later times is whoUy un- 
known. Traces of the three twice-born classes are indeed to be found. Thus the 
Brahmans seem, referred to in the word brahman, ** priest,'* and sometimes we 
have the actual word Brdhmai^a ; and similarly we may find the initial hints of 
the later Kshatriyas and Yaisyas ; but it is entirely silent as to the Stidras, with the 
exception of the one well-known verse in the ninetieth hymn of the tenth book, 
the language of which is undoubtedly more modem than most of the other hymns. 
But in the other Yedas we find the cast system fully developed. All this har- 
monizes with the hypothesis that the Siidra cast arose as the twice-bom gradnally 
subjugated the aborigines of the north. 

/. These vague hints are moreover fully confirmed by the actual linguistic con- 
dition of India at the present day. TMs alone might not be of much weight ; 
but it seems to bring strong confirmation when we find that the present distri- 
bution of Indian languages is exactly what it would be if our hypothesis of the 
invading Brahmanical tribes were correct The languages of the people north, 
and immediately south, of the Yindhya, as Bengal, Hindi, Guzer^, Haiithi, 
Uriya, etc., are all saturated vrith Sanskrit ; it is probable that in each of them 
there is a non-Sanskrit basis, but this has been so overlaid by Sanskrit that it is 
hardly recognisable without close scrutiny. Take away the Sanskrit element, 
and nothing worthy of being called a language remains.' But in the south of 
India, the languages are distinctly of a non-Sanskrit, and probably Turanian, 
type ; and the languages of the mountaineer tribes in nearly all parts of India 
seem to belong to this latter family. Kow what is tthe case in Oreat Britain, 

• This u probablT the Oandak. It is after- * MuIt^b SoMakrit TtxU. voL ii. pw 490l • 

WBidi described in the BnOunapa m forming the * Cf . BAM lUiJendn UI Kitim'e paper on the 

boondiuy between Oodh and North Behir. HlndTi lHigiu«e, /ram. B,A.&,, IBM. 
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where the constitaent elements of the population and their mntnal relation 
aie historically known ?. The Saxon and Norman conquerors came in from the 
South and Sonth-East ; and they entirely snbdoed England and partly subjugated 
the South of Scotland ; but the ancient Celtic inhabitants maintained their inde- 
poidenoe in the mountains of Wales and the Highlands of Scotland; and this 
historical fact is exactly repeated in the present distribution of the English, Gaelic, 
md Cymric languages. This argument, as so many others, is only one from 
analogy ; but it must not be overlooked that all our facts and inferences, wit& 
regard to the population of ancient India, point unanimously in one direction. 

§. It only remains to notice Elphinstone's objection against this hypothesis. It 
is quite true that '^ neither in the Code nor in the Yedas, nor in any book that is 
eerbunly older than the Code, is there any allusion to a prior residence or to a 
knowledge of more than the name of any country out of India. Even mythology 
goes no further than the Himalaya chain, in which is fixed the habitation of the 
gods ** (p. 64). But could not the same be said with equal truth of the ancient 
Oreeb, if we only substitute Homer and Hesiod for the Yeda and Manu, and 
OlTmpus for HinUUaya 7 The truth is that a nation in its nomad state has no 
proper literature, and therefore no historical memory ; these rise slowly after it 
has settled in towns, and by that time the pride of being Autoehthonet has 
probably erased all traces of any foreign origin. 

It is asked again (p. 64), " where could the central point be, from which a 
language could spread over ^dia, Greece, and Italy, and yet leaye Chaldsea, Syria, 
and Arabia untouched 7 '* Of course we cannot answer the question, in our utter 
ignorance of the causes or course of these ancient currents of migration. We 
have here the two great streams of the Semitic and Aryan tribes, which Proyidence 
imdonbtedly did keep distinct in the ancient world, as indeed seems symbolised 
by the Toy languages in which the Old and New Testament are written. By 
what particular series of events the distinction was originally produced and 
maintained, we cannot determine ; but we can plainly see that Jewish, Chaldsean, 
and Arabian cirilization did, in the main, run their own career, just as those of 
aneient India, Greece, and Bome.- Nor is it, perhaps, unreasonable to guess that 
the mountain chain of the Caucasus may have interposed a barrier to the southern 
advanoe of the Aryan Iribes, just as it did to the dmmerian fugitives of Herodotus ; 
aod simihirly the Tartar invaders of more modem times have passed onward into 
Europe through Persia and Armenia, and g^ierally left Palestine and Arabia 
nrtondied.— Ed.] 



APPENDIX IX 

ON THE CHINESE BUDDHIST PILGKIMS IN INDIA. 

[A BxTDOHiST missionary probably penetrated into China more than 200 years 
before our era, but it was not until A.D. 65 that Buddhism became one of the 
established religions of the empire. India was always regarded as the cradle of 
the Baoddha faith ; and when in process of time, the purity of the Chinese branch 
degenerated, and divisions arose as to its doctrines and precepts, a succession of 
Chinese travellers made pilgrimages to India to procure copies of the sacred works 
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and to gain fresh instrnction from the fountain-head. Their accounts hare only 
lately been rendered accesedble to the European student by the labours of the 
late M. Abel R^musat and M. Stanislas Julien. They throw, for the fifth and 
serenth centuries of our era, the same side-Ught on the actual state of India 
which the Greek accounts throw for the third and fourth centuries B.c. ; and 
enable us to form an outline picture of a period which in India's own 
literature is almost as mythic and imaginaiy as the Satya Yug or the Mah^- 
bhdrata war. 

The earliest known Chinese trayeller was Chi-tao-an ; he came to India at the 
commencement of the fourth century ; but his work is lost He was followed by 
Fa-hian, who trayelled in Central Asia and India from a.d. 899 to 414. A cen- 
tury afterwards, two more, Ho^-seng and Song-yun, travelled some years in 
the north of India; but their account is very brief. They were succeeded by 
Hiouen Thsang, whose ample narratiye is the subject of the present Appendix. ' 
His example was followed by some pilgrims in the eighth century and by EJii- 
nie, who visited India in 964 with three hundred ascetics, but these are of little 
interest, 

Fa-hian's narrative was translated into French by M. Abel R^musat and others 
in 1836, and an English version from the French was published by Mr. Laidlay, 
in Calcutta, in 1848. His book consists of forty short chapters, but the narrative 
is entirely confined to Buddhist details, and hence we do not gain much infor- 
mation from it regarding the condition of the Brahmanical population. He seldom 
mentions anything in any place which he visits beyond the Buddhist shrines 
which were the resort of pilgrims, and the legends with which they were associated. 
He seems to have passed through the territory of the Oigours, Khotan, C4bul, 
Udyina, and Gandh&ra, and he then describes his toute in India. He mentions, 
among other places, Taksha^ild' (Taxila), Mathuri, Sink^ya, Eanouj (where 
he sees the Heng or Ganges), Eosala. br^vasti, Eapilavastu, and YaisilL He 
next visits Magadha, with its capital Pdtaliputra; and here the very number 
of sacred places mentioned makes it difficult to determine his route. We can 
trace him as visiting NAlanda, Rdjagriha, Gridhraktita, and Gkiy4 ; he then goes 
westward to Benares (where he particularly mentions the deer-park of SAmikth), 
and Kausdmbi. Fa-hian here devotes a short chapter to the kingdom of the 
Deckan (Tha thsen), and describes some cavern temples, which may perhaps 
be those of Ellora. He then returns from Benares to PAtaliputra, where he 
spends three years in a monastery, " studying the books and the Ihn language 
and copying the precepts."' He next goes down the Ganges to Champ4 and 
T&mralipti (Tamltik) ; at the latter place he remained two years, " transcribing 
the sacred books, and depicting the images." He thence sails to Ceylon, where 
he stayed two years, and collected several rare works in the Ihn language ; 
he mentions the honour paid there to Buddha's tooth, and describes Buddhism 
as flourishing in the highest degree. On his homeward voyage he visits Java ; 
** heretics and Brahmans were numerous there, and the law of Buddha in no wise 
entertained. 

Hiouen Thsang's book is a very difi!erent work, and its publication forms an era 
in the history of Indian research. The first of M. Julien's three volumes con- 
tains the memoirs of Hiouen Thsang, as written by two of his disciples ; the 
other two give the ta-thang-si-yu-ki, or <' m^moires sur les contr^es occidentales," 
the original compilation of the pilgrim himself. 

Hiouen Thsang appears to have been an ardent student of Buddhist philosophy 
in several monasteries in China, until at last, in the year 629, when twenty-six 

* Hiouen Thsang giTes an aooonnt of 188 king- doma in.th« north had tnnamiUed tbaM froni 
doma, of which he himaelf visited 110. mouth to mouth, without erar rediftcmg the 

* Ue Ntys that he had " from the fint inquired volume to writing ; on this aooouui he IumI oume 
for the precepU, but aU the masters of the king- so far and retched mid-India. 
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yean of age, he concdved the dedgn of seeking in India the solution of the 
TirioQs doubts which perplexed his mind, and which none of the Chinese sages 
could resolTe. He has to set out on his journey westwaard alone. 

He starts from the N.W. extremity of China, and pursues his adyentorons route 
thioogh the country of the Oi'gours, and other Tartar tribes ; thus he mentions 
the kingdoms of O-ki-ni, and Kou-tch^ (Eharashar ?). At the latter place he 
ito{» sixty days, on account of the snow interrupting the roads ; and he thence 
goes to Pa-lou-kia, which seems to be the same as the modem province of Aksa. 
In aH these countries he finds Buddhism more or less preralent. He then crosses 
the moontain Ling-chan (Musnr Aola), which occupies more than a week ; here 
be loses several of his companions from hunger and cold, and many of the 
beasts of burden. He next skirts the shore of the lake Thsing-tchi (Issiknl), 
ftod ttrires at the city Son-ch^, where he meets with the Turki-EMn; he 
ncdces that his people were fire-worshippers. He then travels on to Tche-chi 
(Ch^ or Tashkend), crosses the Jaxartes, and visits Samarkand, which is entirely 
inhabited by fire-worshippers. He then proceeds through the pass called the 
" Iron Gates " (Derbend), enters the kingdom of TukhAra, and crosses the Oxns. 
He describes Tukh4ra as divided into twenty-seven states, " which, though to some 
extent independent, axe generally subject to the Turks." Here he finds Buddhism 
beki in respect, and still more so in Balkh, where there were 100 convents con- 
taining 8,000 mtoks. He next reaches B^y4n (where Buddhism is very flourish- 
ing), and crosses the Hindii Rush. He thence visits Kapida (the Capissa of Pliny), 
which is under a Kahatriya king, to whom ten kingdoms are subject ; here he finds 
100 convents with 6,000 monks, but also scores of temples and many sects of 
heretics, some of whom went about naked, others rubbed themselves with ashes 
&r wore skulls as ornaments. Near the capital he passes, on a mountain called 
POnaira, the first of the long series of Asoka's H'&pM or monuments erected over 
lebca.* On leaving Kapifia, he crosses a mountain range to the east, and then 
enters Northern India.^ 

He first visits LampA or LamghAn, " north of which,'* it is said, " the frontier 
eoontries are called Mie-li-tche {Mleckohfuui) \^' then he comes to NagarahAra, 
where, to the south-west of the city, there was a cave in which Buddha was 
said to have left his shadow. Here the disciples, in their memoirs, indulge their 
imagination, and describe their master as extorting, by his prayers, such a clear 
vision of the sacred symbol as had been rarely conceded to any man ; but Hiouen 
Ibsaog himself only remarks that ''in old times the appearance was seen as 
buoinoos as if it were Buddha himself, but' in these later ages one no longer 
sees it completely ; something is, indeed, perceived, but it is only a feeble and 
doabtfol resemblance.**' South-east of this lay Gandh&ra, with its capital, Purus* 
btfnna, at this time subject to Eapi&L He describes the inhabitants as effeminate, 
hot greatly devoted to literature ; and he mentions it as the birthplace of many 
Indian doctors, who have composed (Buddhist) SAstras. He found its 1,000 
conrents and numerous stwpas deserted and in ruins ; there were 100 temples 
and heretics of all sorts in abundance. There were several monuments of the 
great kings AAoka and yft-TiiaMra ; and he also expressly mentions a temple sacred 
to Mahe^wara, as well as a celebrated statue of his wife, the goddess Pi-mo 
(JSUflii), in blue stone. In his account of the city ^Atura, he gives a curious 

• H« ii MJd to bAT«ereoted in diflhrant parts of the Suukrit equiTslent in neaxiy erery in^aaoa. 
udtt M,<NN) such moniimanti. Hioaan Thaang Thus Ti-po-torto represents DeradAtta, and Tou- 
Mfttbane^etTwhem Ao-to, TukhAra. We shaU give some mors exam- 



* HkMMii Thssag knew Baoskrit, and endea- pies fnrther oa „. .^ 

'wned thnra^Mrat his itineraiy in India to give • Similarly, in voL i p. 286, Htonen Thsang 

tbe naaiTe names as far as the peooliar lyUabic mentions another place where Buddha had left 
^nietme of the Chinese language admitted. H. 
Jolio has diaeorered a method for deteoting the 
&itakrit names and words nndar their Chmeae 
4n(UNi,aad we can thus recover with certainty 



tbe naaiTe names as far as the peonUiar syllabic mentions another place ^ 

•traeton of the Chinese language admitted. H. hiaahadow, but he adds, "although this is re- 

Jolio has diaeorered a method^oc detecting the lated in the historical memoii% nowadays abao- 

SuMloU names and woxds under their Chmese lutely nothing is to be s 
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legend about Pd^im, and describes his grammar as still studied bj the Brahmans 
of the place. 

He thence visited Udy^na, to the north, but most of its 1,400 convents were in 
ruins. Next he went to Bolor, and thence turned southward to TakshasilA (which 
formerly belonged to Eapi&i, but was then subject to Cashmir), Sinhapura, Urafti, 
and Cashmir. The latter country he found under the dominion of the Ki-li-to 
(Kritiya) dynasty, which patronised the Brahmanical faith ; but there were many 
learned Buddhists in the various convents, and our traveller stayed there two years, 
copying and studying the sacred books. He then visits Panch and Rdjapnra, and 
remarks that all the countries from Lamgh&n to this last place are more or less 
barbarous, an<l do not properly belong to India.* 

Hiouen Thsang thence goes southward to Gheka, where he sees the ruins of the 
ancient city d4kala (the Sagala or Sangala of the Greeks), — Chlnapati, where he 
remains studying fourteen months, — JAIandhara, where he remains four months. — 
and Euluta (where he crosses the Satlaj). He next proceeds southward to a country 
called Po-li-ye-to-lo, which appears to be the Matsya district of Mann, as this is 
explained by KulliUui as Vir^t'a, which has been supposed to be M^heri or Jaipur. 
Hiouen Thsang describes the inhabitants as averse to letters, and devoted to 
heretical doctrines and war.' 

He next comes to Mathurd (Mattra),* and here his narrative throws great 
light on the political condition of the Do&b in the seventh century. He visits 
and describes Tan^sar, with its 3 convents, its 100 temples, and swarms of 
heretics,* — Srughna (?), with its ruined capital (here he finds 6 convents and 
100 temples, and remains studying with a renowned doctor some months), — 
Matipura (?), on the Ganges, where the Buddhist and Brahmanical faiths have 
an equal number of adherents, and the king is a Siidra, but does not follow the 
law of Buddha, — Brahmapura (7), — ^Ahichchhattra (the ASwdSpa of Ptolemy), — 
and S^mk^ya,** the old city mentioned in the "R&m&jaiytL, and which General 
Cunningham discovered in the ruins near the present village of Samkassa. 
General Cunningham found a tank there, where a N4ga is still propitiated by 
offerings of milk whenever rain is wanted, just as it was in AJ>. 400, when 
Fa-hian visited the spot. 

The next place visited was Kany4kubja, — be describes its capital as 20 Zt " in 
length and 5 in breadth. Its king, Harsha-vardhana, was of the Vaiilya cast ; 
he had succeeded his elder brother Rdjyavardhana, who had been treacherously 
killed by ^as^inka, an anti-Buddhist king in eastern India, and on his accession 
had assumed the name of Siliditya." The new king had established his supre- 
macy over all India, and was a most zealous patron of Buddhism. There were 
100 convents and 10,000 monks; and also 200 temples of the Brahmans. He 
describes the kingdom as wealthy and full of foreign merchandise, — "• the cities 
are all defended by solid walls and deep ditches." 
He next went to 0-yu-to (which is supposed to have been some capital of 

* Hiouen Thaaaff'B itineriLrj haa been aihnir»- battle- field of the Mahibhinta -war, and he 

bly illuBtmted hjM. L. Vmen de Saint Martin glTea a cnrionalj distorted venkm of the tv»di* 

in hia MimoireAnaLvtiqut appended to H. Julien's tion. 

second yolome of the Si-yu-ki. For Northern *" Hiooen Thaang onUa it Kie-pi-tha, but hia 

India we hare an invalaable supplement in aooountof the temple with Buddha's triple ladder 



General Cunningham's report of his Archieolo- identifies it with Fia-hian's Benc-lda-ahi. It i 

gical Surreya, in 1861—03, published in the Jour- a rery celebrated place of Buddhiat pCtpima^tt. 

nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal " 5 it areaaid to berather more than onemilei. 

* Cf . tuprd, p 20, note. " Some of these facta hare been remarkably 

" He finda at Mathuri 20 conventa, with 2,000 illustrated and confinned hy Dr. Hall, tn/Ok. tiM 

monka, and 6 templea. As Fa-hian had found 20 recently discoTered work of BAna, the Baraha- 

conveniM with 3,000 monks, and Mahmdd in his charitra. See his analysto in the Preface of bla 

letter (see ntprdL, p. 882), speaka of innumerable edition of the VAsaTadattA, and alao Jouxn. & A. 8. 

templei, we can (Ustinctiy traee the gradual de- 1302. It is sai«L(F«< de B. 7*., p. S1&) that 6fl4- 

dine of Buddhism and revival of Brahmaniam ditya died in a.o. 050, and after hia (ieath ^■»^it > 

between the fifth and eeventh centuriea. ^^a devastated br war and ^*»"«~> 

" Near Taniaar he sees Knmkshetra, the old 
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Ajodfaya H>n the Ganges) ; here he fonnd 100 convents and only 10 temples. 
He then goes down the river to HayaTrnikha (2), — on his voyage, his ship is 
attacked by robbers devoted to the goddess Bnrg^ who have an annual custom 
of aacrificiiig one of their captives, and they fix on the Chinese- pilgrim as their 
Tictim. The memoirs expatiate on his calmness amidst his terrified companions, 
—be resigns himself to his fate, and only regrets that the premature terminatiou 
of his journey will issue in future evil to his captors; but a sudden storm 
alarms the robbers, and they release him with his friends. He next visits 
Prayaga, at the confluence of the Ckuiges and Jumna, — here he finds only two 
Email convents, — ^" there are many hundreds of temples and the number of 
heretics is enormous.'' He expressly mentions one very celebrated temple of 
immense wealth and sanctity with a large tree in its principal court, from whose 
tup [Mlgrims used to throw themselves down in order to die in such a sacred spot ;** 
be also mentions the custom of devotees drownii^ themselves at the point of 
confluence. South-west of Prayiga, there was a dense forest infested with wild 
beasts and elephants. He next visits Eau^^mbl, where he finds 10 convents in 
rains, and 50 flourishing temples. 

He next turns northward to Yai^kha (?), which General Cunningham identi- 
fies with the Hindii S^eta or the andent Ayodhyd on the river ^arayu; and 
thence to Sr^vastL He describes the capital of the latter kingdom as in ruins 
and abmost deserted ; there were many ruined convents, but the Brahmanical 
temples seem to have been numerous and frequented.'^ Thence he goes to 
Kapilavastu, — *^ here there are 10 deserted towns, and the royal city is in ruins ; 
the palace, in the middle of the capital, was once 14 or 15 Zi in circumference, 
and was entirely built of bricks, — its ruins are still lofty, and solid, but it has 
been deserted for ages. The villages are thinly peopled, — there is no king, — 
every town has its own chief. There were once about 1,000 convents, the ruins 
of which still remain." The various spots were still pointed out, which were 
saeodated with the memorable events in ^dkya Muni's life, and on most of them 
riAdroM had been erected. He next goes eastward through a dense forest to 
Bimagrima, which was then only a desert, — ^it abounded with the ruins of 
canvents and stupas, but most of the country was covered with forests full 
(I wild beasts and robbers ; and the same desolation prevailed in Eufinagara, 
the celebrated spot where 84kya Muni entered into nirvdna.^ Hiouen Thsang 
then turns to .the south-west, and, after passing through a vast forest, reaches 
Benares. 

He dcKiibes the kingdom as thickly filled with populous villages, — the majority 
of the inhabitants believed heretical doctrines, and there were few who revered 
the law of Buddha. There were 30 convents with about 3,000 monks, and 
100 temples and 10,000 heretics, devoted for the most part to Mahe^wara. • 
* Some cut their hair, others leave a tuft on the top of the head and go about 
quite naked (the Nirgranthas), others rub their bodies with ashes (the Pd8U- 
patas), and zealously practise painful penances to escape from life and death.'' 
**In the capital there are 20 temples. They have towers of many stories, and 
magnificent chapels buHt of stones elaborately carved and of wood richly 
painted. Thick trees cover them with their shade, and streams of pure water 
flow round them. The statue of Maheswara, which is made of brass, is nearly 
100 feet high. His aspect is grave and majestic, and, on seeing him, one feels 
respectful fear as if he were still living." 

*' This if the oelebnted aJnhay Ba4, or " indo- the raiBed oitj on the Rapti, Btill called EULhet- 

■tnietibfe figtxee." Abd nl kidir in the Monta- M4het. dr^vasti in M^igadhi becomes SdwaHhi. 

khab nt Tiwirikh, mentions the same practice " Qen. Conningham identifies this vrith the 

M dfll pnralent in Akber's time. Bee GexL ruins of Kasla, S5 miles east from Oorakhpur ; 

Coiiningfaaai's Beport {/<mm, B.A.8., 1866X one of the mounds is still called the " fort of the 

^ Geo. Cttanis^uun identiflea ^Mlyarti with ^^^ prince." 
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He Tiaits the deer-park of B4m&th, with its canTent ooDtaining l,fi09 monks,** 
and then journeys north-eastward to Vai^W, passing on the way a ceLebiated 
temple of Nir^yapa. He describes the capital as a heap of rains, coreiing a 
circomf erence of 60 or 70 2i. The district abounded with Buddhist monuments, 
and there were many mined conTcnts, bat only three or f oar were inhabited : 
there were scores of temples, and a multitude of heretics, especially of those 
who go naked. As Fa-hian describes Yais^ without alluding to its being in 
ruins, we may conclude that the city decayed between the fifth and seventh 
centuries."' 

After Tisiting Yriji (which he describes as in nuns), and Kep^ (which he 
finds under a Kshatriya king of the race of the Lichavas), he continues his route 
to Magadha. Here he found 60 convents with 10,000 monks, but the temples 
were also numerous and well frequented. He mentions P&taliputra as a 
ruined city south of the (Ganges; "though long deserted, its foandaHons 
still covered an extent of 70 {».'* He also mentions its original name — Kuamna* 
pura, and gives a legend to account for the change. He counted hundreds of 
ruined convents, ttupaSy and temples in the neighbourhood. Some of the 
legends connected with the different sacred sites are curious, as illustrating the 
respective positions of Buddhism and the more ancient fiuth. We find frequent 
accounts of great disputations held in the presence of the kings, between the 
most learned partisans of the two creeds ; and one great Brahman is expressly 
mentioned by name — M^Ulhava — a celebrated follower of the Sinkhya philosophy, 
who was vanquished by a Buddhist teacher — Ounamati — ^from central India. 
Mddhava, it is said, was a man of immense learning, and he possessed two towns, 
and all the surrounding district was his appanage. Similarly we read in the legends 
of towns given as a reward to the successful Buddhist disputant, and in one 
place (voL 1. p. 461) it is even said that the defeated Brahmans were reduced 
to be dependents of the convents (^' les Brahmanes rest&rent assnjettiB an service 
des convents'*)* 

Among other places, Hiouen Thsang mentions Gkiy4," which he describes as 
a well-defended city, very difficult of access; it had only a few inhabitants. 
The Brahmans formed a thousand fiunilies ; they were descended from one Rishi. 
The king did not treat them as subjects, and the multitude showed them pro- 
found respect. Gayi was a very sacied spot in Buddhist legend ; there Buddha 
had passed six years of severe penance, and there grew the saored hedhi tree, 
of which General Cunningham says ''that it still exists, though very mach 
decayed ; one large stem, with three branches to the westward, is still green, 
but the other branches are barkless and rotten ;** but of coarse it has been 
frequently renewed. Hiouen Thsang mentions a celebrated vxk&roy which had 
been constructed near the tree by a Brahman who was once a worshipper of 
Mahe^ara, but who, warned by that deity, had resolved to build the Ikiddhist 
convent. This appears to be the same legend as that connected with Amara Sinha, 
which is commemorated in an inscription found by Mr. Willdns at Gay4, and 
published in the first vol. of the Asiatic Researches. Hiouen Thsang remarks that 
'' for the space of 10 Zi to the south of the hodhi tree, the sacred monuments are 
so numerous that it would be difficult to mention them aU. Every year, when 
the mendicants (JbhiJuhiii) inhabit fixed abodes during the rainy sesson, monks 
and laymen arrive from all quarters, by hundreds, thousands, and tens of 
thousands. For seven days and nights th^ walk about in the woods sniroimdiiig 

M Qan. Cimningham gives an interatting ac- wen foand in one of the obamben, m if liMtUy 

count of the excaratioas which have been carried almndoned on the floor, 

on at dilTerent times in S4m4th ; ereiywhera we " Of. mpnl, p. 268. 

find traces of destruction by flre, as if the monks " This is no donbt the KM»Ued Baddba GayA. 

had been suddenly surprised and forced to fly : as disting:aished tttm the oity Oay^ six nules to 

eyen the remains of ready-made whaaten cakes the north. 
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the ooDTeat, with odorooB flowers and to tbe soond of miiBic, and pay their 
bcnuge to the rdics and xnake their offerings. The monks of India, at the time 
<i the rains, enter fixed habitations on the first day of ^dvan, and they quit them 
on tbe last day of AiSw^tij." » 

Hagadha of coarse aboanded with objects of interest to the Chinese pilgrim, 
and Ida acooont of its sacred places is very detailed, and General Cnnningham 
bss raoognised many of the spots which he visited, especially the ruins of Kn- 
Mgirepnr or B&jagriha, near the modem B&jgir, which can still be identified 
br Farhian^s description, that " the five hills form a girdle roond it like the walls 
of a town.** This was the capital of the ancient kings of Magadha, and it is no 
doabt the same as the GiriTraja of the lUkmAyana ; even at the time of Fa-hian's 
visit it was a deserted city. 

Hiooen Thsang also notices a more modem Bdjagriha, in the plain, which 
WW inhabited by 1,000 Brahman families, Aioka having given it to them when 
Ik removed his coort to P^t^pntra. Bnt the most interesting place which 
Hiooen Thsang visited was the celebrated convent of N^landa, the extensive 
ruins of which still exist in the village of Baragaon, seven miles to the north of 
Bijgir. On his arrival he was met by 200 monks and a crowd of other persons, 
coning in procession with flags, parasols, perfumes, and flowers. He was then 
veloomed in solemn conclave by all the residents, and invited to share in all 
that the convent supplied. After this he was introduced to a venerable dchdrya 
oaxned iSilabhadra, who was profoundly versed in the depths of Buddhist philo- 
sophy, bat who, for several years, had been almost helpless from violent rbeu- 
autisDL Hioaen Thsang was then lodged in one of the convent buildings and 
treated with every maik of respect. N41anda was at that time the most 
iffipomng of all the Buddhist monasteries in India : 10,000 monks resided within 
iu wsDs, and among these were visitors from all parts of India who had come 
to ttudy the abstroser Buddhist books under its renowned teachers. There were 
to be foond the followers of the eighteen different schools, all living united 
together; and every kind of book was studied, ''from the common books, as the 
Vedas and such writings, to logic (hetmidydX grammar (^iabdwcidyd)^ medicine 
{ekil^tMd), and the practical arts (SUpasthdnavidydy* A thousand of the monks 
could explain twenty treatises, five hundred could explain thirty, and ten (includ- 
ing Hioucn himself) knew fifty; but the old Achirya had mastered alL The 
ccnvent was supported by the revenue of 100 villages, and the strictest moral 
and intellectual discipline was maintained in the community. As the public funds 
provided an necessaries, the monks had no need to wander and beg alms, and all 
their time was devoted to study. 

Hioaen Thsang appears to have remained five years at N&landa, and during 
that time he read the Yoga idstra three times, the Nydydnusdra sdstra once, 
the a^kidharma kUtra once, the hetuvidyd idttra twice, the iabdamdyd Sdstra 
tvice,etc He also revised the books which he had read in Cashmir, and at 
the same time he took the opportunity of studying the Brahmanical books and 
the work entitled JTi-^iwi, which treats of the Ihn characters of India. There 
then follows, in the memoirs written by the disciples, a very curious passage on 
the Sanskrit language and literature, to which we shall retum further on. 

After leaving Nilanda, he proceeds through forests and mountains to the 
kingdom of Hiranyaparvata, which is supposed to be Monghir. Its capital 
contained 10 convents vnth about 4,000 monks ; there were 20 temples, and all 

^ ** ffioMn ThauBg ramarks (toL i -p. 40S), that not always well undentood, Chinese tranBlatoni 

nladia^ the names of the months are baaed on hare often been deoeived. Hence in the divi- 

wm id the asteiiama ; tnm aneient times to our aion of the aeaaons, and the calculations of the 

ttqr^ this wage has been inTanably preserved, months, diflerenoes and oontradictiona have 

ud the different schools have made no change. arisen.'' 
ntt as at the beginning, local expreasiona were 
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classes of heretics were numerons. He mentions a monntain "whence smoke 
and vapour issned which obscured the sun and moon;" which may be an 
exaggeration of the hot springs found in the nei^bouring hills. He thence 
follows the southern bank of the Ganges and visits Ghamp^ where there were 
scores of ruined convents, in which about 200 monks still continued to reside ; 
— ^the Brahmanical temples were manj and well-frequented. He next visits 
Kajiighira (?), with 6 or 7 convents and 10 temples; the kingdom was no 
longer independent, and consequently the cities were deserted, and the inhabi- 
tants had retired to the villages. He adds that when dil^Ulitya travelled in his 
dominions, on his arrival in this district, he had a palace built of reeds, where 
he administered justice, and which was burnt on his departure. Hiouen Thsang 
mentions that in each of these last-mentioned kingdoms there were large tracts 
of forest abounding with wild elephants. He next comes to Puodravardhana 
(Bardwan?), with 20 convents and 100 temples, and thence proceeds eastward 
to K&manipa (Assam.) He describes the, language of Assam as somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the neighbouring provinces ; its inhabitants were not Bud- 
dhists, and there was not a single convent within its limits. Its temples could 
be numbered by hundreds, and their worshippers by tens of thousands. Its 
king was a Brahman, named Bh^skaravarma, and he bore the title of Knmdra ; 
although not a follower of Buddha, he received Hiouen Thsang with kind- 
ness and treated him with every mark of respect. He next goes to Samatata, 
(in the Sundarbans ?), and thence to the port of T4mralipti (Tamluk). He 
finds in the latter place 10 convents and 60 temples ; and he mentions the im- 
mense quantity of rare and precious merchandise which was brought to it by 
land and sea. Here he inquired about Ceylon (Sinhala), and he learned that 
ships often sailed thither from this port ; but he was advised to proceed sonth- 
ward to the extremity of the Peninsula, and thus avoid the long and dangerous 
voyage. He accordingly, after first visiting a country called Ear^^isuTarQa (?), 
proceeds to Orissa ; henceforth his descriptions of the different countries are much 
briefer and more meagre. He describes the inhabitants as tall, dark, and rude 
in their manners, — ^their language and pronunciation differed from those of 
central India. There were 100 convents with 10,000 monks, and 60 temples. 
On the S.E. frontier, he finds a large city called Charitra, which was a port 
greatly frequented by foreign merchants. He next passes through Konyodha (?), 
with its 100 temples ; Ealinga, on the coast, with its 10 convents and 200 
temples ; and Eosala (in the interior), with its Kshatriya king of the Buddhist 
faith, its 100 convents and its 70 temples. He next visits Andhra, where 
he finds a language and pronunciation very different from those of central 
India, though the written characters are mostly the same. There were 20 
convents with 8,000 monks, and 30 temples; he calls its capital Ping-ki-lo 
(Warangal ?). 

He then proceeded to Dhanakacheka or ICahdndhra (Mahendri 7), where he found 
most of the convents in ruins, and only 20 were still inhabited ; there were 100 
temples, and heretics of every sect were very numerous. Here he met two learned 
moi^s, and he stayed several months to enjoy the benefit of their instructions. 
Thence he went to Chola, which he describes as mostly a desert covered with 
marshes and jungles; the convents were nearly aU in ruins, but there were 
many temples, and the heretics who went naked (the nifyranthas) were 
extremely numerous. His way thence lay southward through forests and desert 
plains until he reached Dr&vi4a and its capital K^nchipura (Conjeveram). He 
mentions its 100 convents with their 10,000 monks, and its 80 temples, and 
numerous nirgrantha heretics. Here he meets some monks from Ceylon, who dis- 
suade him from proceeding thither, as the king of that island had lately died, and 
the country was disturbed by civil commotions : Hiouen Thsang takes their adnce. 
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bat he inaerts in his Si-ya-ki a short acconnt of Ceylon, as derived from the travel- 
lers whom he met. 

According to the Memoirs, Hionen Thsang did not go farther south than E&n- 
chipura ; bat the Si-yu-ki mentions his going 3,000 It to the south (or rather south- 
vest), and reaching a country called Mo*lo-kiu-tcha, i. e. Malakiita or Malaya. He 
describes its inhabitants as illiterate and entirely devoted to gain ; the convents 
were mostly in rains, but there were hundreds of flourishing temples, and numbers 
of niffrantha heretics. He describes the Malaya hills and the sandal-trees which 
grow on them, and he mentions the serpents by which these trees are infested. He 
thai passes through Eoukana, where he found 100 convents with 10,000 monks, as 
well as hundreds of temples. Both in his journey to this kingdom from the south, 
and again on his leaving it and proceeding northward, he describes himself at 
|»i3sing through vast forests and desert plains infested by wUd beasts and robbers. 
He next comes to Mahdrdshtra. His account of this kingdom is .curious and 
interesting. " The kingdom of Mo-ho-la-tcha(MahAr4shtTa) has a circuit of about 
6,U00 li. On the west side, its capital" is near a great river, — ^its circumference is 
30 li. The soil is rich and fertile, and produces grain in abundance. The climate 
is hot, — the manners of the people are simple and honest. They are tall in stature, 
and their character proud and haughty. Whoever confers a benefit on them may 
count on their gratitude ; but he who offends them never escapes their vengeance. 
If any one insults them, they risk their life to wash out the afEront ; if any one 
implores their aid in distress, they neglect all care of their personal safety to help 
him. When they have an injury to avenge, they never fail to warn their enemy 
beforehand ; after which, each man dons his cuirass and fights, lance in hand. In 
a battle they pursue those who fly, but they do not kill those who yield themselves 
prisoners. When a general has lost a battle, instead of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment, apou him, they make him wear women's clothes, and so drive him to commit 
8 jidde. The State maintains a body of intrepid warriors to the number • of many 
hondieds. Whenever they prepare for combat, they make themselves drunk with 
vine, and then any one of them would, lance in hand, singly defy ten thousand 
enemies. If he kills any one who happens to cross his path, the law does not 
pomsh him. When the army is out on service, these warriors march in the van, to 
the sound of drums. They also make drunk hundreds of their ferocious elephants." 
He describes the king as a Eshatriya named Pulake&i, and he adds that SiUditya, 
the king of Kanouj, had subdued all India except this nation, and all his efforts 
to conquer them had failed. Hiouen Thsang mentions 100 convents with 5,000 
monks; there were also 100 temples, and the heretics of different sects were 
extremely numerous. 

He then crosses the Karmad& (Kerbadda) river, and comes to the kingdom of 
Barugacheva (Barygaza or Bardch). He describes the inhabitants as devoted to 
maritime traffic, and as illiterate and deceitful. There were 10 convents with 300 
monks, and also 10 temples. He next goes to M^wa, of which he speaks in glow- 
ing tenna. " In the five Indias, there are two kingdoms where study is highly 
esteemed,— M^wa in the southwest, and Magadha in the northeast." Brahmanism 
and Buddhism seemed each to flourish. Thus there were many hundreds of con- 
vents with 20,000 monks, and there were also as many temples. The heretics were 
very numerous, especially those who rubbed their bodies with ashes (the P^upatas). 
He mentions a king named 6iUkditya, who had reigned some 60 years before and 
had greatly patronised the Buddhists during his long reign of 60 years ; he places 
the capital on the southeast of the river Mahl, which seems to indicate Dh&r^. 
He also mentions a dty of Brahmans, and gives a curious legend of a Brahman 
who was deeply versed in every branch of learning, sacred and profane, and in his 
arrogance prodaimed himself the successor of Buddha and the guide of the igno- 

«*DeogtriorFalthinr 
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TfMit. He had statvee carved in red sandalwood of Mahefiwara, yasadeYa,*> N4r^ 
yatia, and Buddha, and he placed these as the four legs of his chair, until he was 
defeated in a pabUc disputation by a Buddhist mendicant, when he was swallowed 
up alive by the earth opening under his feet. 

He next visits A^li (?) and Kach, in both of which Buddhism was yielding to 
Brahmanism, and from thence he proceeds to Yallabhi. He describes the latter as 
a kingdom of great commerce and wealth ; there were 100 convents with 6,000 
monks, and also many hundreds of temples and heretics of every sect. The kings 
were Eshatriyas, and nephews of the 6il4ditya who was mentioned above as a 
king of Milwa ; the present occupier of the throne, Dhruvapa^u, was also son-in- 
law to the son of ^iUditya, the king of Eanouj. He was a zealous Buddhist, and 
every year held a great assembly for seven days, when he distributed all kinds of 
gifts to the religious devotees, and then bought them back at a double price. 

He next visits iinandapura, a dependency of Milwa, — Sur^eih^, a dependency 
of Yallabhi, which possessed- great wealth from its commerce, — and Guxjara,^ 
where there was only one convent, though the Kshatriya king professed the 
' Buddhist faith. We next find him at Ujain, which he describes as under a Brahman 
kLng well versed in heretical learning, — ^here there had once been scores of con- 
vents, but now nearly all were in ruins, while the temples were numerous and 
crowded with votaries." Next he visits Tchi-ki-to (Chitor 7), where Buddhism was 
similarly waning before Brahmanism ; but the king, though a Brahman, patronizes 
the former religion, — ^and Mah^swarapura, a thoroughly Brahmanical kingdom, 
which seems to have lain in the north-east of RAjpuUna. He then turns west- 
ward, and, after travelling through wild plains and dangerous deserts, he crosses 
the river Bindhu and arrives at a kingdom of the same name. He calls the capital 
Yichavapura (2) ; the king is a Siidra ; there are hundreds of convents with 10,000 
monks, and there are also 30 temples. He mentions a sect of fanatics who occnpied 
one side of the river for 1,000 li ; tiieir only profession was murder and the tending 
of oxen : the men shaved their beards and the women their hair, and they wore the 
dress of Buddhist monks. Hiouen Thsang r^arded them as the degenerate de- 
scendants of a Buddhist tribe. He next visits Mtilasambhuru (Multto 7), where 
there were 10 convents mostly in ruins, and 8 temples, one of which, that of the 
Sun, was of unusual splendour. The statue of the god was of pure gold, and the 
temple, from its first founding, had never ceased to resound with continual music, 
and it was always lighted up brilliantly at night. After visiting Parvata, a depen- 
dency of Cheka, we next fi])d him at Adhyavakila (7), with its capital Khajiswara 
(Ear^hi 7), which he caUs a dependency of Sindh ; here he notices 80 convents 
and 10 temples ; among the latter he specifies a magnificent temple of Mahedwara, 
and he particularly mentions the number of its devotees who rub themselves with 
ashes (P^upatas). He next visits LAngala, a dependency of Persia, — ^where he 
finds the language somewhat different from those of India, but the written charac- 
ters were very similar. Here there were 100 convents ^d also many hundreds of 
temples, and he again particularises one of Maheiwara with its P4inpata devotees. 
He then visits the unknown kingdoms of PitA^4, Ava^cla, and Yarana ; in each he 
finds convents and temples, and Pi^pata devotees as well as Buddhist monks, but 



** SoinM. Jnlien. bat proUblv V^badoTa, le. potBdtoliaTefl<mridifldaboatA.D. TSOplaentlM 
Knahna. This is the only aUudon to Kpahna wane of hit Mdlati-Mddkara in UJ«' 



which I hare noticed in the trarela. Vishnu ia peonliaritT of that plaj is ** the Uoeneed exatoM* 

mentioned onder the fonn of NirATa^a,' hat of Baaddfaa aaoetka, their aooeai to the graat, 

meet of t^e temples described are thoee of Ma- and their employment as teaohen of adeiice " 

heiwsra (airaX . -. rr ^. 



' This appears to be not QoaerAt, bat some 



rWUson's ffiwiik fheatrt,n. p. 4X Althoo^ tiiis 
laToorable position of Bnddhiam oould iiaidly 



territory near iiirwit ; but in these Latter chap- have been actually Amnd existing jost theo in 

ters Hiouen Thsang's distances are frequentTy UJain, it certainly was trne.of most of India at 

confused and erroneous, which renders It rery that time, and its mention by BhavabhAti fa a 

difficult to trace his route. strong confirmation of hfa sappond date. 
" It is oarioos that BharabhAU (who fa sap- 
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in Ywma most of the cozLYenta were in rnins. After this he climbs a high momi- 
tiin rangey and leaves the bomidaries of India behind him. 

The remainder of his route we need only jnst indicate. He risits Ho-si-na 
(GhaEoi?), crosses the Hindti Kush, and comes to Ander4b. He then ascends the 
TtUejB of the affluents of the upper part of the Oxus, as far as the snowy range 
which s^Mrates the basin of that rirer from that of the river of T&rkand. Thus he 
puses through Ehost, Bolor, Badakhshin, Pamir, Kdshgar, Ehotan, Tukh4ra and 
the desert of Makhai, and reaches China in the spring of 645. 

Danng Hiouen Thsang's stay at Kanouj and N41anda he had many dlspi^tes with 
the learned Brahman s belonging to the yarious philosophical schools, especially the 
isuDkhya and Yaiieshika ; and we have some very curious accounts of some con- 
Uxeoaea, where the partisans of the rival religions met and discussed their different 
dcic^ines, and where, of course, '* the master of the law " (to quote Hiouen Thsang's 
Chinese title of honour) plays a very prominent part, especially in the debates 
between the two great Buddhist sects who respectively called themselves the fol- 
lowers of " the greater '* or ** less translation " (mahd- and Mjia-ydna).^ Hiouen 
Tbssng himwif gives an account of one of these great convocations. Twenty-one 
tributaiy kings, attended by the most learned Brahman and Buddhist teachers in 
their several kingdoms, were present. A monastery, and a tower 100 feet high, had 
been erected on the south bank of the Ganges, in honour of a golden statue of 
Boddha. The king had a temporary palace built some three miles from the spot, 
a2Ml every day while the assembly lasted he escorted the statue in a grand triumphal 
procession from the palace to the tower, and, after various ceremonies in its honour, 
carried it back in the evening with the same pomp. After a sumptuous banquet, 
before the procession returned, a disputation was held every day between the 
different learned visitors, when " they discussed the most abstract expressions and 
the most sublime principles.*' Of course the Brahmans are defeated. On the last 
day of the assembly, the great tower suddenly caught fire, and at the same time an 
attempt was made to assassLuate the king. The assassin, on examination, confessed 
that he had been employed by the defeated disputants, and that it was they also 
who had been the incendiaries. He adds that '* the king punished the chiefs of 
the conspiracy, and banished 500 of the Brahmans beyond the frontiers of India.'* 
The memoir-writers give an account of a somewhat similar assembly held by the 
same king at Pray^a, at the confluence of the Jumna and Oanges : 500,000 monks 
and laymen were present, and the festivities appear to have lasted ten weeks. It is 
a curious illustration of the religious condition of Northern India at that time, to 
find, on the first day, the installation of a statue of Buddha ; on the second, that of 
an image of the Sun ; and on the third, that of an image of Idwara ;** and similarly 
we read that the king lavished his gifts on the Brahmans and the different heretics 
(especially the Nirgranthas), as well as on the Buddhist monks. 

The first part of the second book of the Si-yu-ki gives a general account of India, 
The author says that the name should be pronoimced In-tou, and he derives it from 
the San^rit indu " the moon; " but he also mentions the name "kingdom of the 
Brahmans,** which may mean BrahmAvarta.* He gives some curious detail re- 
specting the public buildings, the household furniture, dresses, manners, divisions 
flf time, etc. ; and he seems to have been particularly struck with the minute ob- 
servances of cast. He mentions the four caste, and describes the Yaifyas as mer- 



*" Then a ■ohm oonfcuian here between the *■ In his aooonnt of Kano^J, Hiouen Tbsang 

^aaafitte memdra and the Si-rn-ld. The former mentions two temples of blue stone dedicated to 

make Ekmm Theang return for a second Tisit to the Sun and Haheawara, each of which had 1,000 

ashadM, after be has reached Sandh and the attendants, and resounded inoessantly with songs 

Pug A». and they deacribe the leoond yisit as the and drums. 

Bare haportaot one ; hut the latter, by its ** He says that India is divided into 70 king- 
Blenee, fonm the enonaouaneas of the donhto 
Jooraey. 
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chants, and the Stidras as agricnltnral labonrera ; he alBO notices that there were 
numerons mixed casts. Like the Greeks, he was very favourably impressed with 
the trathfulness and honesty of the national character. He praises the adminis- 
tration of justice, and he mentions four modes of ordeal. The produce of the 
royal lands was divided into four portions : the first went to pay the expenses of 
the kingdom ; the second supplied the fiefs (i.e. j^girs) for the officers of state ; the 
third was given to learned men ; and the fourth was expended in gifts to the 
Buddhist and the various Brahmanical sects. He describes the taxes as light. 
Every one possessed and cultivated some hereditary land, and paid a sixth part of 
the produce to the king, who advanced the seed. There were transit duties at the 
fords of rivers and on the highways, and the king possessed no right of forced 
labour, but was obliged to pay reasonable wages. There was a small standing army 
employed in guarding the frontiers and the king's person ; the rest was levied in 
time of need. The governors, ministers, and magistrates all received a certain 
portion of land, and were supported by its produce. 

He also gives some curious details respecting the current literature. He particu- 
larly mentions five sciences — ^that of sounds or words (iahda-vidy&) ; that of arts 
and trades (Hlpattkdna-vid^d) ; that of medicine ( chikitMA-mdyd) ; that of reasons 
{hettrnd/yd) ; and that of metaphysics (^adhydtma-vidyd). He describes the four 
Vedas, though confusedly, and he expressly mentions that the teachers thoroughly 
knew these works, and taught the general sense to their pupils, and explained the 
obscure expressions. The term of education lasted till the student was thirty years 
of age. He has a short chapter on the eighteen different philosophical schools : — 
*' they are constantly at strife, and the noise of their angry discussions rises like the 
waves of the sea." There is one remarkable passage which to the Sanskrit scholar 
may well seem inexplicable : — " Special functionaries are charged with the duty of 
consigning to writing memorable sayings, and others are appointed to write the 
narrative of events. The record of annals and royal edicts is called Nilapita — * the 
blue collection.' In these narratives are mentioned the good and evil events, the 
calamities, and also the auspicious presages."*' Probably these were worthless 
records of prodigies and omens Hke those quoted by Livy ; but it is curious that 
every trace of them should have vanished from India with Buddhism itself. 

But the most interesting of all these side-lights thrown on the state of literature 
in Northern India is that given by the account, in the disciples' memoirs, of Hionen 
Thsang's studies during his stay at N41anda, It is there said that, besides the 
different Buddhist eistras which he studied under the renowned teachers of the 
monastery, he also studied the books of the Brahmans, and especially the work 
entitled Ki-lun, which treats of the. Fan characters of India, the origin of which is 
lost in antiquity and none knows who invented them. At the commencement of 
the Ealpas, the king Fan (Brahma) first explained them and transmitted them to 
gods and men. As these characters were explained by Brahma, they were for that 
reason called "the writing of Brahma."" The primitive text was very long, 
extending to a milUon dlokas, — ^this is the work called Pi-ye-kie-la-nan (Vyflcara- 
ijam), which means a mnemonic treatise for the knowledge of sounds. This immense 
work was successively abridged by Indra in 100,000 slokas, and by a Brahman of 
Gandh^ra in the north of India, named the rishi Po-no-ni." The latter reduced it 
to 8,000 blokas, and " it is this work which is still in use in India." 

He then proceeds to give a curious account of this work, which can be no other 
than the celebrated Ashtaka of PAijini. It embraces, he says, two classes of words, 
ti-^en-to and wurinan'tOj which correspond, no doubt, to the tin-anta and sap-anta 
(or verbs and nouns) of Hindti grammarians. The former have 18 terminations, 
which are divided into Parasmaipada and Atmanepada ; there are 3 numbers with 

^ 8i-yn-kl, Tol. i. p. 72. Cf. p. 116. Icttenn 

** Hiooen ThaMig laja there were 47 of these "* Cf . S^attt's Inteod. ^ig Veda. 
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8 pefsons in each, which thus raises the sum total of terminations to 18 (P4n. 3, 4, 
78). He then adds the example of the root bkAj and it Is very interesting to see 
this familiar Terb in its strange Chinese disguise. 
** If they wish to express ' existence,* this word has 8 forms : 

1. Pthp<hti (bhavati) * he is,' 

2. Po-pa-pa (hhoMttah ?) * they two are,' 

3. Po-fem-ti {hhavimti) * they are ;' " 

and amSariy we hare the forms for the second and first persons, po-po-ite^pthpo-po 
vadpe-po-iu, ViXiApth-po-mijpo-pO'hoaypO'po-mo,^ He adds that words of this class 
are employed in elegant treatises, but are rarely used in ordinary composition, — a 
remaik which perhaps allades to the corrapt gdthA Sanskrit which we find so often 
in Baddhist books. 

He gives a similar analysis of the noun (sap-anta) and, as an example, we have a 
complete declension of Bju-lou-eha {Purushd) ** a man." 

Soch is a brief outline of this interesting narratiye, the Importance of which, for 
a Tiew of mediaeyal India, can hardly be overrated. Had the ** Hindti period " been 
historical, the travels of Fa-hian and Hiouen Thsang would have only merited a 
passLDg notice, just like that given to Ibn Batdta or Bemier in the Muhammadan 
portion ; but, in the present dearth of historical materials, these foreign visits assume 
an entirely new importance, — ^they are almost our only stepping-stones through a 
thoosand years of fable.] 



' The ChiiMM author rmarla on this foxm whieh ia no doubt the Vaidik hhav&tMui (P^. 
lich oomaponda to bkavdnuu) that in the ^ ' '' 
T«dM anotiier form often oooon, po-po mo-Mr, 



(vUch oomaponda to bkav^ma*) that in the 7, 1. 46), and we have thua a aingalar proof that 
^^ "*^ ' '""' Hiouen Thaang did actually study the Yedas. 
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MAHOMETANS. 



BOOK V. . 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE ARAB CONQUESTS TO THS 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A MAHOMETAN OOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

ARAB CONQUESTS. 



The attacks either of Greeks or Barbarians had hitherto made 
Ritoofthe no impression beyond the frontiers of India, and the 
raiigion. Hindiis might have long remained undisturbed by 
foreign intrusion, if a new spirit had not been kindled in a 
nation till now as sequestered as their own. 

The Arabs had been protected from invasion by their poverty, 
and prevented, by the same cause, from any such united exer- 
tion as might have enabled them to carry their arms abroad. 

Their country was composed of some mountain tracts and 
rich oases, separated or surrounded by a sandy desert, like the 
coasts and islands of a sea. 

The desert was scattered with small camps of predatory herds- 
men, who pitched their tents where they could quench their 
thirst at a well of brackish water, and drove their camels over 
extensive tracts where no other animal could have found a sub- 
sistence. The settled inhabitants, though more civilized, were 
scarcely less simple in their habits, and were formed into inde- 
pendent tribes, between whom there could be little communication 
except by rapid journeys on horseback, or tedious marches under 
the protection of caravans. 

The representative of the common ancestor of each tribe pos- 
sessed a natural authority over it ; but, having no support from 
any external power, he could only carry his measures by means 
of the heads of subordinate divisions, who depended, in their 
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torn, on their inflaence with the members of the family of 
whidi they represented the progenitor. 

The whole government was therefore conducted by persua- 
sion; and there was no interference with personal independence 
unless it directly affected the general interest. 

Such a country must have trained its inhabitants to the ex- 
tremes of fatigue and privation ; the feuds of so many indepen- 
dent tribes and separate families must have made them familiar 
with danger in its most trying forms ; and the violent passions 
and fervid imagination which they had from nature, served to 
call forth the full exertion of any qualities they possessed. 

Their laborious and abstemious lives appear in their compact 
form and their hard and fleshless muscles ; while the keenness 
of their eye, their determined countenance, and their grave 
demeanour disclose the mental energy which distinguishes them 
among all other Asiatics. 

Such was the nation that gave birth to the fake prophet, 
whose doctrines have so long and so powerfully influenced a 
vast portion of the human race. 

MiJiomet, though bom of the head family of one of the 
branches of the tribe of Eoreish, appears to have been poor in 
his youth, and is said to have accompanied his uncle's camels 
in some of those long trading journeys which the simplicity and 
equality of Arab manners made laborious even to the wealthy. 

A rich marriage early raised him to independence, and left 
him to pursue those occupations which were most congenial to 
his mind. At this time the bulk of the Arab nation was sunk in 
idolatry or in worship of the stars, and their morals were under 
as little check of law as of religion. 

The immigration of some Jewish and Christian tribes had^ 
indeed, introduced higher notions both of faith and practice, 
and even the idolaters are said to have acknowledged a Supreme 
Being, to whom the other gods were subordinate ; but the in- 
flaence of these opinions was limited, and the slowness of 
Mahomet's progress is a sufficient proof that his doctrines were 
beyond his aga 

The dreary aspect of external nature naturally drives an Arab 
to Beek for excitement in contemplation, and in ideas derived 
from within; and Mahomet had particular opportimities of 
indulging in such reveries during periods of solitude, to which 
he habitually retired among the recesses of Mount Hira. 

His attention may have been drawn to the unity of God by 
his intercourse with a cousin of his wife's, who was skilled in 
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Jewish learning, and who is said to have translated the Scrip- 
tures from Hebrew into Arabic;^ but however they were 
inspired, liis meditations were so intense that they had brought 
him to the verge of insanity, before he gave way to the impulse 
which he felt within him, and revealed to his wife, and after- 
wards to a few of his family, that he was commissioned by the 
only God to restore his pure belief and worship.' Mahomet 
was at this time forty years of age, and three or four years 
elapsed before he publicly announced his mission. During the 
next ten years he endured every species of insult and persecu- 
tion f and he might have expired an obscure enthusiast, if the 
gradual progress of his religion, and the death of his uncle and 
protector, Abti Tdleb, had not induced the rulers of Mecca to 
determine on his death. In this extremity, he fled to Medina^ 
resolved to repel force by force ; and, throwing off all the mild- 
ness which had hitherto characterized his preaching, he de- 
veloped the full vigour of his character, and became more 
eminent for his sagacity and boldness as a leader than he had 
been for his zeal and endurance as a missionary. 

At the commencement of Mahomet's preaching, he seems to 
have been perfectly sincere; and, although he was provoked 
by opposition to support his pretensions by fraud, and in time 
became habituated to hypocrisy and imposture, yet it is probable 
that, to the last, his original fanaticism continued, in part at 
least, to influence his actions. But, whatever may have been 
the reality of his zeal, and even the merit of his doctrine, the 
spirit of intolerance in which it was preached, and the bigotry 
and bloodshed which it engendered and perpetuated, must place 
its author among the worst enemies of mankind. 

Up to his flight to Medina, Mahomet had uniformly dis- 
claimed force as an auxiliary to his cause. He now declared 
that he was authorized to have recourse to arms in his own 
defence ; and, soon after, that he was commanded to employ 
them for the conversion or extermination of unbelievers. This 

' His name was Wark^ ben Naufel. aoceesible to European readers of the rise 

See the TdrMi Tahari, quoted by Colonel of the Mahometan religion. Its descrip- 

Kennedy in the Bombay Literary TroM- tion of the mental agitation of Mahomet, 

aetionty vol. ilL p. 423 ; Preliminary Dis- his fancied visions, and his alarm at the 

course to Sale's Kordn, p. 43, of the first alienation of his own reason, bear the 

quarto ; and Baron Hammer von Purg- liveliest marks of truth and nature, 
stall. Journal of the Royal A$UUie Society, ' ** He allowed himself to be abused. 

No. VII. p. 172. to be spit upon, to have dust thrown upon 

' See Colonel Kennedy, just quoted. him, and to be dragged out of the temple 

The Tdrikki Tabari was written in the by his own turban fastened to his neck." 

third century of the Hijra (from 800 to (Colonel Kennedy, Bombay Literary 

900y A.D.)i and is the earliest account JVatiMctiofw, vol. iii. p. 429.) 
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new spirit seems to have agreed well with that of his country- 
men ; for though he had but nine followers on his first military 
expedition, yet before his death, which happened in the twenty- 
third of his mission, and the tenth after his flight/ he had 
brought all Arabia under his obedience, and had commenced 
an attack on the dominions of the Roman emperor. 

But it was not to a warlike spirit alone that he was indebted 
for his popularity. He was a reformer as well as a conqueror. 
His religion was founded on the sublime theology of the Old 
Testament; and, however his morality may appear to modem 
Christians, it was pure compared with the contemporary prac- 
tice of Arabia. His law, also, which prohibited retaliation 
without the previous sanction of a trial and sentence, was a 
bold attempt to bridle the vindictive passions of his countrymen, 
so long fostered by the practice of private war: 

The conversion of the Ajabs, therefore, was probably as sin- 
cere as it was general ; and their religious spirit being now 
thoroughly aroused, every feeling of their enthusiastic nature 
was turned into that one channel : to conquer in the cause of 
God, or to die in asserting his unity and greatness, was the 
longing wish of every Mussulman ; the love of power or spoil, 
the thirst of glory, and even the hopes of Paradise, only con- 
tributed to swell the tide of this absorbing passion. 

The circumstances, both political and religious, of the neigh- 
bouring countries, were such as to encourage the warmest hopes 
of these fanatical adventurers. The Roman empire was broken 
and dismembered by the Barbarians ; and Christianity was 
degraded by corruptions, and weakened by the controversies of 
irreconcilable sects. Persia was sinking in the last stage of 
internal decay; and her cold and lifeless superstition required 
only the touch of opposition to bring it to the ground.* In this 
last country, at least, the religion of the Arabs must have con- 
tributed to their success almost as much as their arms. The 
conversion of Persia was as complete as its conquest ; and, in later 
times, its example spread the religion of the Arabs among power- 
ful nations who were beyond the utmost influence of their 
power.' 

Mahomet's attack on the Roman empire was in the direction 

* A.D. 632. • The text refers particularly to the 

* The temporal power acquired by the Tartar nations ; but China^ the Malay 
false prophet Mazdak, who nearly enslaved country, and the Asiatic Islands are fur- 
the king and people of Persia, shows the ther proofs of the extension of the religion 
state of religious feeling in that country of the Mussulmans, Independent of their 
shortly before the birth of Mahomet. arms. 
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of Syria ; and within six years after his death/ that province 
and Eg}rpt had been subdued by his successors. Roman Africa^ 
and Spain* followed in succession ; and, within a century from 
the death of their founder, the Mahometans had pushed their 
conquests into the heart of France.^^ 

These extensive operations did not retard their enterprises 

conqnertof ^owards the East. Persia was invaded in a.d. 632 ; her 

PeiBu. forc^ ^as broken in the great battle of Cadesia in A.D. 

636 ; and, after two more battles,^^ her government was entirely 

destroyed, and her king driven into exile beyond the Oxus. 

At the death of the second calif, Omar,^ the whole of Persia 
as far east as Her&t, nearly coextensive with the present king- 
dom, was annexed to the Arab empire. 

In the year 650, an insurrection in Persia induced the exiled 
A.D. 650. monarch to try his fortune once more. His attempt 
A.H. 30. failed : he was himself cut off in the neighbourhood of 
the Oxus ; and the northern frontier of the Arabs was advanced 
to that river, including Balkh and all the country north of the 
range of Hindti Cush. 

The boundary on the east was formed by the rugged tract 
A.D.«5i. which extends (north and south) from those moun- 
^toi^^to tains to the sea, and (east and west) from the Persian 
^ ^"^ desert to the Indus. 

The northern portion of the tract which is included in the 
branches of Hindti Cush, and is now inhabited by the Eim&ks 
and Hazdrehs, was then known by the name of the mountains 
of Gh6r. The middle part seems all to have been included in 
the mountain^ of Solim^ The southern portion was known 
by the name of the mountains of Mecr&n. 

There is a slip of sandy desert between these, last mountains 
and the sea ; and the mountains of Solim^ enclose many high- 
lying plains, besides one tract of that description (extending 
west from the neighbourhood of Ghazni) which nearly separates 
them from the mountains of Qh<$r. 

At the time of the Mahometan invasion the mountains of 
Mecr&n were inhabited by Bel6ches and those of Solim&n by 
Afghans ; as is the state of things to this day. 

» A.D. 638. • From A.D. 647 to 709. " a.d. 644. Hijra2S. [It may be useful 

* A.D. 718. to mention here thai the era of the Hijra 

■* The defeat of the MuasulmanB by dates from July 15 (or 16) ▲.D. 622 ; but 

Charles Martel took place in 732, between as the years are lunar, we must, in turning 

Poitiers and Tours. ▲.u. into a J)., deduct three per cent, from 

" JalUUa in a.d. 637, Nehilwend in any given date a.h. (Le. multiply it by 

A.D. 642. '97), and then add 621'6.~£d.] 
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Who were in possession of the mountains of GhiSr is not so 
certain ; but there is every reason to think they were Afghans. 
The other mountains connected with Hindti Cush, and extending 
fix)m those of GhiSr eastward to the Indus, were probably inhab- 
ited by Indians, descendants of the Paropamisadae. 

With respect to the plains, if we may judge from the present 
state of the population, those between the Solim^ and Mecr&n 
mountains and the Indus were inhabited by Jats or Indians, 
and those in the upper country, to the west of those mountains, 
by Persians. The first recorded invasion of this unsubdued 
tract was in the year of the Hijra 44, when an Arab force from 
Merv penetrated to C&bul, and made converts of 12,000 persons.^' 

The prince of Cibul, also, must have been made tributary, if 
not subject, for his revolt is mentioned as the occasion of a fresh 
invasion of his territories in 62 of the Hijra." 

On this occasion the Arabs met with an unexpected check : 
they were drawn into a defile, defeated, and compelled to sur- 
render, and to purchase their freedom by an ample ransom. One 
old contemporary of the prophet is said to have disdained all 
compromise, and to have fallen by the swords of the infidels.^ 

The disgrace was immediately revenged by the AMh governor 
of Sist&n; it was more completely efiaced in the year 80 of the 
Hijra, when Abdurrahman, governor of Ehordsin, led a large 
army in person against C^bul, and, avoiding all the snares laid 
for him by the enemy, persevered until he had reduced the 
greater part of the country to submission. His proceedings on 
this occasion displeased his inmiediate superior, Hajj&j, governor 
of Basra, so well known in Arabian history for his violence and 
cruelty; and the dread of his ulterior proceedings drove Abdur- 
rahman into rebellion. He took Basra, occupied C6fa, recently 
the capital, and threatened Damascus, which was then the resi- 
dence of the Calif. In this struggle, which lasted for six years,^^ 
he was supported by the prince of Cdbul ; and the inability of 
his ally to give him a secure refrige when defeated, at lei^h 
drove him to a voluntary death.^^ 

** A.D. 664. {Brigg^9 PerMta^ yoL i. which is rendered doubtful from the aitu- 

p. 4.) ation of hia city, at a oomer where the 

*^ A.D. 682. (Ibid. p. 5.) countries of the Paropamisan Indians, the 

*■ Price, from the KhcidMt a2 AkHMr^ Afghans, the Persians, and the Tartarsare 

▼oL i. p. 464. closely adjoining to each other. It is very 

^ From A.D. 699 to a.d. 705. improbable that he was an AfghiCn (as Q&- 

>' KhoUtfU al Akhbdr and the Td- bul is never known to have been possessed 

rikki TdbaH, quoted by Price (voL i pp. by a tribe of that nation); and I should 

455 — 468). There are various opinions suppose he was a Persian, both from the 

ftbout the nation of the prince of C^ul, present population of his oountiy, and 
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During all this time Ferishta repreaents the Afgh&ns to have 
been Mussulmans, and seems to have been led, by their own 
traditions, to believe that they had been converted in the time 
of the prophet himself. He represents them as invading the 
territory of the Hindtis as early as the year 63 of the Hijra, and 
as being ever after engaged in hostilities with the r&ja of L4h6r, 
until, in conjunction with the Oakkars (a people on tiie hills east 
of the Indus), th^y brought him to make them a cession of terri- 
tory, and in return secretiy engaged to protect him from the 
attacks of the other Mussulmans. It was owing to this compact, 
says Ferishta, that the princes of the house of Sim&nf never in- 
vaded the north of India, but confined their predatory excursions 
to Sind. He also mentions that the A%h&ns gave an asylum to 
the remains of the Arabs who were driven out of Sind in the 
second century of the Hijra. 

Setting aside the fable of their connexion wiih the prophet^ 
this account does not appear improbable. The Afgh&ns, or a 
part of them, may have been early converted, although not con- 
quered untU the time of SuMn MahmM. 

In the accessible parts of their country, especially on the west, 
they may have been early reduced to submission by the Arabs ; 
but there are parts of the mountains where they can hardly be 
said to be entirely subdued even to this day. 

We know nothing of their early religion, except the presump- 
tion, arising from the neighbourhood of Balkh and their con- 
nexion with Persia^ that they were worshippei-s of fire. Mahom- 
etan historians afibrd no light, owing to their confounding all 
denominations of infidels. 

Fint incur- The first appearance of the Mahometans in India was 
?nSi!''° in the year of the Hijra 44, at the time of their first 
^ ^- ^' expedition to C6buL 

Mohilib, afterwards an eminent commander in Persia and. 
Arabia, was detached, on that occasion, from the invading army, 
and penetrated to.Mult^, from whence he brought back many 
prisoners. It is probable that his object was only to explore the 
intermediate country, and that his report was not encouraging : 
from whatever cause, no fiirther attempt was made on the north 
of India during the continuance of the Arab rule. 

The next invasion was of a more permanent nature. It was 
conquflrtof Carried on from the south of Persia into the countiy at 
Arabs. the mouth of the Indus, then subject to a Hindii prince, 

from the prince of Cdbul being often men- Persian heroes, without anything to lead 
tioned by Ferdousi, (who wrote at Ghaznl,) us to suppose that he belonged to another 
as engaged m war and friendship with the race. 
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called DAhir^® by the Mussulmans, whose capital was at A16r 
near Bakkar, and who was in possession of Mult^n and all Sind, 
with, perhaps, the adjoining plains of the Indus as far as the 
mountains of C&labdgh. His territory was portioned out among 
his relations, probably on the feudal tenure still common with 
the R4jp6ts.^* 

Arab descents on Sind by sea are mentioned as early as the 
caliiate of Omar ; ^ but, if they ever toolc place, they were pro- 
bably piratical expeditions for the purpose of carrying off the 
women of the country, whose beauty seems to have been much 
esteemed in Arabia.'^ Several detachments were also sent 
through the south of Mecr&n during the reigna of the early 
califs, but seem all to have failed from the desert character of the 
country; which was that so well known, under the name of 
Gedrosia, for the sufferings of Alexander's army. 

At length, in the reign of the calif Walid, the Mussulman 
government was provoked to a more strenuous exertion. An 
Arab ship having been seized at Dival or D^wal, a seaport con- 
nected with Sind, Rdja D&hir was called on for restitutioa He 
declined compliance on the ground that Ddwal was not subject 
to his authority: his excuse was not admitted by the Mussul- 
mans ; and they sent a body of 1,00D infantry and 300 horse to 
enforce their demand. This inadequate detachment having 
perished like its predecessors, Hajj4j, the governor of Basra, pre- 
pared a regular army of 6,000 men at Shlrfiz, and gave the com- 
mand of it to his own nephew,^ Mohammed C^im, then not 
more than twenty years of age ; and by him it was con- ^o. 711, 
ducted in safety to the walls of D^wal. C^im was pro- ^-^ ^ 
vided with catapultas and other engines required for a siege, and 
commenced his operations by an attack on a temple contiguous 
to the town. It was a celebrated pagoda, surrounded by a high 
enclosure of hewn stone (like those which figure in our early 



" ["A nephew of CJhachjwhoestablished by Captwn Pottinger (p. 886) extend the 

the Brahman dyncusty in Sind about a.h. dominions of Sind to Cdbul and Mdrwdr ; 

10." (Sir ff.BlUot* 8 Arabs in Sind.) —Et}.] and those given to Captain Burnes (vol. 

" Bnggs's Perishta^ vol. iv. p. 401, &c. iii p. 76) add Candah^ and Canouj. 
See also Captain M*Murdo, /o«n«i^o/«A« "» [An Arab expedition set out from 
Royal Asiatic Society ^ No. I. p. 86. Abul- Oman, a.h. 15 or 16, to pillage the coast of 
fazl makes Ddhir's dominions include India, and proceeded as far as Tdna in 
Cashmir ; but that country was then in Bombay. The Khalif Omar, however, 
possoflion of one of its greatest r^jas ; had a great dislike of naval expeditions, 
for whom, like all considerable Hindil and discouraged them as much as possibla 
princes, his historians daim the conquest {Sir H. EUioCs Arabs in Sind.)— Ed.] 
of aU India. Sind is almost the only " Pottinger, p. 888. 
part of it with which they pretend to no '^ [Sir H. Elliot says, ''cousin and son- 
connexion. The native accounts quoted in-law." — Ed.] 

X 2 
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wars in the Camatic), and was occupied, in addition to the 
numerous Bramin inhabitants, by a strong garrison of R&jpAts. 

While Cdsim was considering the difficulties opposed to him, 
he was informed by some of his prisonera that the safety of the 
place was believed to depend on iiie flag which was displayed on 
the tower of the temple. He directed his engines against that 
sacred standard, and at last' succeeded in bringing it to the 
ground ; which occasioned so much dismay in the garrison as to 
cause the speedy fall of the place. 

O^m at first contented himself with circumcising all the 
Bramins; but, incensed at their rejection of this sort of con- 
version, he ordered all above the age of seventeen to be put to 
death, and all under it, with the women, to be reduced to 
slavery. The fall of the temple seems to have led to that of 
the town, and a rich booty was obtained, of which a fifth (as in 
all similar cases) was reserved for Hajj&j, and the rest equally 
divided. A son of D^ir's who was in D^wal, either as master 
or as an ally, retreated, on the reduction of that city, to Brdh- 
man&b&d, to which place, according to Ferishta, he was followed 
by the conqueror, and compelled to surrender on terms. C&sim 
then advanced on Ndrdn (now Heiderdbdd**), and thence upon 
Sehwdn, of which he undertook the siege.** 

Notwithstanding the natural strength of Sehw&n, it was 
evacuated at the end of seven days, the garrison flying to a 
fortress called Sdlim, which was likewise speedily reduced. 

Thus far Cisira's progress had met with little serious oppo- 
sition. He was now confronted by a powerful army under the 
command of the r&ja's eldest son ; and his carriage cattle failing 
about the same time, he was constrained to take post, and to 
wait for reinforcements, and a renewal of his equipments. He 
was joined in time by 2,000** horse from Persia, and was enabled 
to renew his operations, and to advance, though not without 
several indecisive combats, to the neighbourhood of Al<$r itself. 

Here he found himself opposed to the r&ja in person, who 
advanced to defend his capital at the head of an army of 50,000 
men ; and, being impressed with the dangers of his situation, 
from the disproportion of his numbers, and the impossibility of 
retreat in case of failure, he availed himself of the advantage of 
the ground, and awaited the attack of the Hindis in a strong 
position which he had chosen. His prudence was seconded by 

" [This IB wrong. Ab^edi deecribeB it the Royal AtiaHe Society, No.I. pp. 30, 82. 
as 15 parasangB from Manstira ; and Sir " T^Lrikhi Hind o Smd. [ffia original 

H. Elliot fixes it at Heidi. — Eo.] numbers have been underrated. See ArtAi 

** See Captain M*Murdo, Journal of in Sind, p. 27.— Ed.] 
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a piece of good fortune. During the heat of the attack which 
was made on him, a fire-ball struck the r&jah's elephant, and the 
terrified animal bore its master off the field, and could not be 
stopped until it had plunged into the neighbouring river. The 
disappearance of the chief produced its usual effect on Asiatic 
armies; and although D&hir, already wounded with an arrow, 
mounted his horse and renewed the battle with unabated 
courage, he was unable to restore the fortune of the day, and 
fell fighting gallantly in the midst of the Arabian cavalry.^ 

The pusillanimity of the r&jah's son, who fled to Br4hman&b&d, 
was compensated by the masculine spirit of his widow. She 
collected the remains of the routed army, put the city into a 
posture of defence, and maintained it against the attacks of the 
enemy, until the failure of provisions rendered it impossible to 
hold out longer. In this extremity her resolution did not desert 
her, and the B&jpiit garrison, inflamed by her example, deter- 
mined to devote themselves along with her, after the manner of 
their tribe. The women and children were first sacrificed in 
flames of their own kindling ; the men bathed, and, with other 
ceremonies, took leave of each other and of the world; the 
gates were then thrown open, the Eijptits rushed out sword in 
hand, and, throwing themselves on the weapons of their enemies, 
perished to a man. Those of the garrison who did not share in 
this act of desperation, gained little by their prudence : the city 
was carried by assault, and all the men in arms were slaughtered 
in the storm. Their families were reduced to bondage.^^ 

One more desperate stand was made at Ashcandra,^ after 
which Mult^n seems to have fallen without resistance, and the 
Mohametans pursued their success unopposed, until .they had 
occupied every part of the dominions of Rdja D4hir.^ 

" This batUe must have taken place on ^ Pottinger, p. 890 ; M'Murdo, Journal 

tlie left bank of ^be Indus, though there ia of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. I. p. 81 . 

no particular account of CtSsim's crossing ' D^wal was probably somewhere near 

that river. He first approached the right Koridhi, the present seaport of Sind. It 

or western bank at a piace called RiLwer, could not be at Tatta, as supposed by Fe- 

The Hindt^ drew up on the opposite bank, rishta, because that city, though the great 

and many movements were made on both port for the river navigation, is inaccessible 

sides before a passage was effected. The from the sea ; the bar at the mouth of the 

places named on those occasions are Jiwar, river rendering the entrance impraticable, 

Bet, and Rdwer, as above mentioned. It except for flat-bottomed boats (see Captain 

seems to have been after crossing that WMjxrdOf JotMrnal of the Jtoyal A siaiic So- 

Ctfsim drew up his army at Jehem and eiety, p. 29, and Bumes's TravdSy vol. iii. 

Gogand, and before the battle he was at p. 242, with the whole of his description of 

Sa^ura, a dependency of Jehem. These the mouths of the Indus, in Chap. IV.). 

places are not now in the maps. (TdrUchi The site of Br^Qmian^bdd is genendly sup- 

Hitid Sind). posed to be marked by the ruins close to 

^ Briggs's Feriskta, vol. iv. p. 409 ; the modem town of Tatta. [Sir H. Elliot 

Tod*s Edjasthdn, voL i. p. 827. considers it and Mansilira to be nearly 
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Their treatment of the conquered country showed the same 
mixture of ferocity and moderation which characterized the early 
conquests of the Araba On the first invasion, each city was 
called on, as the anny approached, to embrace the Mahometan 
religion, or to pay tribute.^ In case of refusal, the city was 
attacked, and if it did not capitulate, all the fighting men were 
put to death, and Uieir £funilies were sold for slaves. Four cities 
held out to this extremity ; and in two of them, the number of 
soldiers who were refused quarter is estimated at 6,000 each. 
The merchants, artisans, and other inhabitants of such places 
were exempt from all molestation, except such as we must con- 
clude they sufiered when a town was stormed. When tribute 
was once agreed to, whether voluntarily or by compulsion, the 
inhabitants were entitled to all their former privileges, including 
the free exercise of their religion. When a sovereign consented 
to pay tribute, he retained his territory, and only became subject 
to the usual relations of a tributary prince. 

One question relating to toleration seemed so nice, that C^im 
thought it necessary to refer it to Arabia. In the towns that 
were stormed, the temples had been razed to the ground, religious 
worship had been forbidden, and the lands and stipends of the 
Bramins had been appropriated to the use of the state. To 
reverse these acts, when once performed, seemed a more direct 
concession to idolatry than merely abstaining from interference, 
and C^im avowed himself uncertain what to do. The answer 
was, that as the people of the towQS in question had paid tribute, 

identical with the modem HaidanClxCd. great battle and siege Ajdar ; but this is 

{Arabt in Sind^ p. 239.) — EdJ (Bumes, probably an error of the copyist for ArtSr 

vol. iii. p. 81, and the opinions of the na- which is a verv common name for Al<$r. 

tivee stated by Captain M*Murdo, in a note "* [This is the celebrated jizya. " Ac- 

in the Journal of the Royal Atiatie Society, cordjiig to the original ordinance of Oihar, 

No. I. p. 28. ) Captain M'Murdo is singular those persons who were of any religion 

in supposing it to have been situated on the non-Mohammedan, calledZimmu, or those 

other side of the present course of the imder protection, were assessed with a to- 

Induii, much to the north-east of Tatta ; leration or poll tax, at the following rates : 

though this position would make it a more A person in easy drcumstanoee had to pay 

natural retreat for the son of Ddhir after 48dirrhems a year, one of moderate means 

his flight from Al<5r. There were, perhaps, 24 dirrhems, and one in an inferior station 

two different places, — Br^[hman^n)dd and or who derived his subastenoe from ma- 

Bnthmana. Sehwiin still retains its name, nual labour, 12 dirrhems. Women, chil- 

and the ruins of A16r (universally recog- dren, and persons unable to work paid 

nised as the ancient capital of Sind) were nothing. But a century had not elapsed 

visited by Captain Bumes, dose to Bakkar when Omar II ., considering these rates too 

on the Indus. {Traveli, vol. iii. p. 76.) moderate, calculated what a man could 

There are some doubts about particular gain during the year and what he could 

marches of Mohammed Cdsim, especially subsist on, and claimed ail the rest, 

about the site of Sdlim, and the point amounting to four or five dintfrs, about 

where he crossed the Indus ; but there is two pounds a year." {Sir H, JSUiU't 

no obscurity about his general progress. Arabs in Sindf p. 2.) — Ed.] 
Briggs's Ferithia calls the scene of the 
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they were entitled to all the privileges of subjects ; that they 
should be allowed to rebuild their temples and perform their 
rites ; that the land and money of the Bramins should be re- 
stored ; and that three per cent on the revenue, which had been 
allowed to them by the Hindti government, should be continued 
by the Mussulman. 

C&sim himself, notwithstanding his extreme youth, seems to 
have been prudent and conciliating. He induced several of the 
Hindii princes to join with him during the war, and at the con- 
clusion he appointed th^ Hindii who had been Dfihir's prime 
minister to the same office under him, on the express ground 
that he would be best qualified to protect old rights, and to « 
maintain established institutions.'^ The Mahometan writers 
assert that Cdsim had begun to plan a march to Canouj on the 
Ganges, and an almost contemporary historian'^ states that he 
had reached a place which seems to mean Oudipiir; but as he 
had only 6,000 men at first, which the 2,000 recruits afterwards 
received would not do more than keep up to their original 
number, it is inconceivable that he should have projected such an 
expedition, even if he could have left Sind without an army of 
occupation. 

In the midst of his projects a sudden reverse was awaiting 
him. The Mahometan historians concur in relating that among 
the numerous female captives in Sind were two daughters of 
R&ja D^r, who, from their rank and their personal charms, 
were thought worthy of being presented to the Conmiander of 
the Faithful.^ They were accordingly sent to the court and 
introduced to the harem. When the eldest was brought into 
the presence of the calif, whose curiosity had been stimulated by 
reports of her attractions, she burst into a flood of tears, and 
exclaimed that she was now unworthy of his notice, having been 
dishonoured by C^im before she was sent out of her own country. 
The calif was moved by her beauty, and enraged at the insult 

"> TdriiM Bind o Sindj Persian MS. I speeches, and letters ascribed to the prin- 

did not see this work, which is in the cipal acton, it contains a minute and con- 

lilH:ar7 at the India House, until the nar- sistent account of the transactions during 

rative of Cdsim's military transactions had Mohammed C^Lsim's invasion, and some 

been completed. It seems to be the source of the preceding Hindd reigns. It is full 

from which most of the other accounts are of names of places, and would throw much 

drawn. In its present form it was written light on the geography of that period, if 

by Mohammed All Bin Hamid, in Hijra examined by an^ person capable of ascer- 

613, A.O. 1216 ; but it professes to be a taining the ancient Sanscrit names, so as 

translation of an Arabic work found in the to remove the corruptions of the original 

possession of the Ciasi of Bakkar ; and Arab writer and the translator, besides the 

the original must have been written imme- innumerable errors of the copyist, 
diately after the event, as it constantly re- " TdriklU Bind o Sind. 

fers, by name, to the authority of living ** Walld, the sixth oalif of the house of 

witnesses. Though loaded with tedious Ommeia. 
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offered to him by his servant ; ajid, giving way to the first impulse 
of his resentment, he sent orders that Cdsim should be sewed up 
in a raw hide, and sent in that condition to Damascus. When his 
orders were executed, he produced the body to the princess, who 
was overjoyed at the sight, and exultingly declared to the aston- 
ished calif that Cdsim was innocent, but that she had now re- 
venged the death of her father and the ruin of her family.** 
Hie advance of the Mahometan arms ceased with the life of 
C^m. His conquests were made over to his successor 
Temim, in the hands of whose family they remained 
till the downfall of the house of Ommeia, that is, for 
about thirty-six years; when by some insurrection of 
which we do not know the particulars, the Mussulmans 
were expelled by the B^jpiit tribe of Siimera, and all their Indian 
conquests restored to the Hindiis, who retained possession for 
nearly 600 years." 

It seems extraordinary that the Arabs^ who had reached to 
cauMsof Mult&n during their first ardour for conquest and con- 
mm^iS^ version, should not have overrun India as easily as they 
in India. did Fcrsia,' and should now allow themselves to be 
beaten out of a province where they had once a firm footing; 
but the condition of the two countries was not the same ; and, 
although the proverbial riches of India, and the inoffensive 



Their expnl- 
■ion. 

A.D. 714, 
A.H.96. 

A.D. 760, 

A.H. 182. 



^ Biigg'8 FeritJUa, vol. iv. p. 410 ; 
A'yim, Akberi, voL iL p. 119 ; Pottinger^s 
Travdi, p. 889. 

* BriggB*B FerishtOf voL iv. p. 411 ; 
A'yini Akberi, voL iL p. 120. Part of the 
expelled Arabe found a settlement among 
the AfghiSns. (PeruAta^ vol. i p. 7.) 

[The account in the text is incomplete. 
The khalifB continued to send governors 
to Sind and to receive nominal submission 
until A.H. 257| when the khalif Mu'tamad, 
in order to divert the Suffilrides from their 
hostile designs against Ir^ oonferred 
upon Ya'ktibibn Laith the government of 
Sind as well as of Balkh and Tukh^ristdn, 
in addition to that of Se jestdn and Kirm^ 
with which he had been aheady invested. 
Sind soon afterwards became divided into 
two principal states, Mult^n and Man- 
st!ira, both of which attained a high degree 
of power and prosperity : the territory of 
Mansiira extendea from the sea to Aldr, 
where that of MultiCn commenced. Ibn 
Haukal (in his account of Sind, written 
A.B. 366) states that even in the neigh- 
bouring Hind(!i states the Mussulmans were 
allowed peculiar privileges, as the having 
mosques, and living under their own laws, 
etc The Karmathian heretics appear to 



have spread in Sind towards the dose of 
the fourth century, and to have subverted 
the local government in both states. Mah- 
mtid expelled them from Multto and, 
perhaps, from Manstira also. {Sir H. 
ElUot's Arabs in SitUL) 

Sir H. Elliot, in appendix liL, shows 
that the Arabs were obliged to leave much 
of the internal administration, especially 
the finances, in the hands of the natives. 
The original conquerors received laige 
tracts of land, free from all taxes, but held 
on condition of military service ; but the 
bulk of the territory seems to have been 
held by the natives, subject to a heavy 
land tas, and there were many half -inde- 
pendent native chiefs. The land tax and 
the jizya were the principal sources of 
revenue. The annual revenue of Sind and 
Multtfn is said to have been 11,500,000 
dirrhems (or about £270,000,) and 150 
pounds of aloe wood. The courts of law 
were purely Mohammedan, and the EunSn 
the only law allowed. For the history of 
the Arabs in Sind see Professor Dowson's 
excellent edition of Sir H. Elliot's 
papers, in his Hittory qf India^ m (oU 6y 
iU oipi» AutoriaiM, voL i — ^Ed.] 
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character of its inhabitants, seemed to invite an invader, yet 
there were discouraging circumstances, which may not have been 
wiUiout effect on the blind zeal of the Arabs. 

In Persia, the religion and government, though both assailed, 
afforded no support to each other. The priests of the worship- 
pers of fire are among the most despised classes of the people.^^ 
Their religion itself has nothing inspiring or encouraging. The 
powers of good and evil are so equally matched, that the con- 
stant attention of every man is necessary to defend himself by 
puerile ceremonies against the malignant spirits from whom 
his deity is too weak to protect him." 

To the believers of such a faith, uninfluenced as they were by 
a priesthood, the annunciation of '* one Gk>d, the most powerful 
and the most merciful," must have appeared like a triumph of 
the good principle; and when the overthrow of a single 
monarch had destroyed the civil government in all its branches, 
there remained no obstacle to the completion of the conquest and 
conversion of the nation. 

But in India there was a powerful priesthood, closely con- 
nected with the government, and deeply revered by their 
countrymen; and a religion interwoven with the laws and 
manners of the people, which exercised an irresistible influence 
over their very thoughts. To this was joined a horror of change 
and a sort of passive courage, which is perhaps the best suited to 
allow time for an impetuous attack to spend its force. Even the 
divisions of the Hindljis were in their feivour : the downfall of 
one r6ja only removed a rival from the prince who was next 
behind; and the invader diminished his numbers, and got further 
from his resources, without being able to strike a blow which 
might bring his undertaking to a conclusion. 

However these considerations may have weighed with the early 
invaders, they deserve the greatest attention from the inquirer, 
for it is principally to them that we must ascribe the slow pro- 
gress of the Mahometan religion in India, and the comparatively 
mild and tolerant form which it assumed in that country. 

At the time of the transactions which we are now relating, 
there were other causes which tended to delay the progress of 
the Mahometans. The spirit of their government was gradually 
altered. Their chiefs, from fanatical missionaries, became 
politic sovereigns, more intent on the aggrandizement of their 

" For a very carious comparison of the Books and Religion of the FdreHs, in the 
ancient and modem tenets of the magi, TranaacHons of the Bombay Literary So- 
see Mr. Erskine's Ksaay on the Sacred eiety, vol. ii p. 295. " Ibid. p. 385. 
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families than the propagation of their faith ; and by the same 
degrees they altered from rude soldiers to magnificent and 
luxurious princes, who had other occupations besides war, and 
other pleasures as attractive as those of victory. Omar set out 
to his army at Jerusalem with his arms and provisions on the 
same camel with himself; and Othm^n extinguished his lamp, 
when he had finished the labours of the day, that the public 
oil might not be expended on his enjoyments. Al Mahdi, within 
a century from the last-named calif, loaded 500 camels with ice 
and snow; and the profusion of one day of the Abbassides 
would have defrayed all the expenses of the four first califs. 
The translation of the Greek philosophers by Al iSAmim was an 
equally wide departure from the spirit which led to the story of 
the destruction of the library at Alexandria by Omar. 

For these reasons the eastern conquests of the Arabs ceased 
with the transactions which we have just related; and the next 
attacks on India were made by other nations, to whose history 
we have now to turn. 

When the Arabs had conquered Persia, as before related, 
Tartar na- their posscssions werc divided by the Oxus from a 
65i?A.H^8i. territory to which, from that circumstance, they gave 
the name of M&war&u'l Nahr, literally Beyond the River ; or, as 
we translate it, Tranaoxlana. This tract was bounded on the 
north by the Jaxartes, on the west by the Caspian Sea, and on 
the east by Mount Imaus. Though large portions of it are 
desert, others are capable of high cultivation ; and, while it was 
in the hands of the Arabs, it seems not to have been surpassed in 
prosperity by the richest portions of the globe. It was occupied 
partly by fixed inhabitants and partly by pastoral tribes. Most 
of the fixed inhabitants were Persians, and all the moving 
shepherds were Tartars. Such is likewise the state of things at 
present, and probably has been from remote antiquity.* 

The great influence which the Tartars^ of Transoxiana have 
exercised over the history of the neighbouring nations and of 
India, makes us anxious to know something of their origin and 
former state; but we soon meet with many difficulties in 

" See Erskine's Baber^ Introduction, p. ral tenn for a certadn great tract and great 

zliii., and Heeren, Eesearches in Ada, vol. assemblage of nations. The word in this 

i. p. 260. The language at the time o£the sense is as little known to the people to 

Aiub conquest was Persian, of which a re- whom it applies as Asia, Africa, and Ame- 

markable proof, dated in the year 94 of rica are to the original inhabitants of those 

the Hijra (a.d. 716), is given by Captain quarters of the globe ; but it is equaUy 

Bums. {Travels, vol. ii. pp. 269, 856.) convenient for the purpose of generaliza- 

* I use the words Tartar, tmd Tartary tion. 
solely in. their European sense, as a gene- 
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.following up the inquiry. It would be an importaDt step to 
ascertain to which of the three great nations whom we include 
under the name of Tartars they belonged ; but although the 
Turks, Moguls, and Mdnchue are distinguished from each other 
by the decisive test of language, and though at present they are 
each marked by other peculiarities, yet there is a general 
resemblance in features and manners throughout the whole, 
which renders it difficult for a person at a distance to draw the 
line between them ; even their languages, though as different 
as Greek and Sanscrit, have the same degree of family likeness 
with those two.^ In making the attempt, we derive little aid 
from their geographical position. At present the Mdnchtis are 
in the east, the Moguls in the centre, and the Tlirks in the 
west ; but the positions of the two last-named races have been 
partially reversed within the period of accurate history, and it 
Ls impossible to say what they may have been- in still earlier 
ages. The Arabs and other wandering tribes in the south of 
Asia make long journeys, for fresh pastures or for change of 
climate, but each has some tract which it considers as its own, 
and many occupy the same in which they were found when first 
noticed by other nations. Not so the Tartars, who have always 
been formed into great monarchies; and, besides migration for 
convenience within their own limits, have been led by ambition 
to general movements, and have been constantly expelling or sub- 
duing each other ; so that they not only were continually changing 
their abodes, but forming new combinations and passing under 
new names according to that of the horde which had acquired a 
predominancy. A tribe is at one moment mentioned on the 
banks of the Wolga, and the next at the great wall of China ; 
and a horde which at first scarcely filled a valley in the mountains 
of Altii, in a few years after cannot be contained in all Tartary. 

It is, therefore, as impossible to keep the eye on a particular 
horde, and to trace it through all this shifting and mixing, as to 
follow one emmet through the turmoil of an ant-hill. 

The Tdiks at present are distinguished from the rest by their 
having the Tartar features less marked, as well as by fairer 
complexions and more civilised manners; and these qualities 
might afford the means of recognising them at all times, if we 
could be sure that they did not owe them entirely to their 
greater opportunities of intermixing with other races, and that 
the same superiority . was not possessed in former times by 

* See Dr. Prichard on the Etimography of Upper Asia, TromacHons of the Boyal 
(hographkal Society, yoL is. 
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portions of the other Tartars which may have then occupied the 
western territory.*^ 

It may assist in distinguishing these races, to mention that 
the Uzbeks who now possess Transoxiana, the Ttircmans both on 
the Oxus and in Asia Minor, the wandering tribes of the north 
of Persia, and the Ottomans or Turks of Constantinople, are all 
Tii/rka; as was the greater part of the army of Tamerlane. The 
ruling tribe, and the greater part of the army of Chengfz Eh&n, 
was Mogul. The Tartar dynasty that now reigns in China and 
the adjoining part of Tartary is Mdnch6. 

On the whole, I should suppose that a portion of the T6rks 
Tiiriuin '^ settled in Transoxiana long before the Christian 
TnuuoxiMia. q^a; that though ofleu passed over by armies and 
emigrations of Moguls, they have never since been expelled ; and 
that they formed the bulk of the Nomadic and part of the per- 
manent population at the time of the Ajab invasion.^ 

The ruling tribe at that time was, however, of much later 
arrival ; they were probably Tlirks themselves, and certainly had 
just before been incorporated with an assemblage, in which that 
race took the lead, and which, although it had been tributary 
to Persia only a century before,^ had since possessed an ephemeral 
empire, extending from the Caspian Sea and the Oxus to the 
Lake B£Jud, and the mouths of the Yanisei in Siberia,^ and were 
now again broken into small divisions and tributary to China.^ 

It was fifty-five years after the final conquest of Persia, and 
five years before the occupation of Sind, that the Ajabs crossed 
Araboon. the Oxus, undcr C&tiba, governor of Khor&s&n. He 
^nnw^dana, first occupicd His^, oppositc Balkh. In the course 
A.H. 87-08. of the next six years he had taken Samarcand and 

^ The TdrkB of Constantinople and phymognomv and savage mannen as from 
Persia have so completely lost the Tartar their victones. Attila himself was re- 
features, that some physiologists have pro- markahle for these national peculiarities, 
nounced them to belong to the Caucasian (Gibbon, vol. iiL p. 35, quarto.) Another 
or European, and not to the Tartar, race. division of the same branch of the Heoung- 
TheTtirks of Bokhird and all Transoxiana, nou had previously settled among the 
though so long settled among Persians, Persians in Transoxiana, and acquired the 
and though greatly softened in appear- name of White Huns, from their change 
anoe, retain Uieir original features suffi- from the national compIexi<»i. (De Qui- 
dently to be recognisable at a glance as gnes, voL ii pp. 282, 825.) 
Tartars. De Ouignes, from the state of ^ The Arab and Persian Mussulmans 
information in his tiihe, was seldom able always call their neighbours Tiidbt, and 
to distinguish the Tartar nation ; but on (though well aware of the existence of the 
one point he is decided and consistent^ viz. Moguls) are apt to apply the term Ttirk as 



that the Heoung-nou is another name for vaguely and generally as we do Tartar, 
the Ttirks. Among the Heoung-nou he See the whole of this subject ably dis- 
places, without hesitation, Attila^ and the cussed in the introduction to Ersldne's 
greater part of his army. Tet these Bdher, pp. xviii-xzv. 
TiSurk$^ on the ir appearance in Europe, ^ De Ouignes, voL i part iL p. 4<S9. 
struck as much terror from their hideous ^ Ibid. pp. 477, 478. * Ibid. p. 498. 
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BokMi^ overrun the country north of the Oxus, and subdued 
the kingdom of EMrizm, on the Lake of Aral ;^ and although 
his power was not introduced without a severe contest, often 
with doubtful success, against the Tiirks, yet in the end it was 
so well established, that by the eighth year he was ^^ ^3^ 
able to reduce the kingdom of Ferghina, and extend ^^ ^ 
his acquisitions to Mount Imaus and the Jaxartes. 

The conquest of Spain took place in the same year ; and the 
Arab empire had now reached the greatest extent to which it 
ever attained. But it had already shown symptoms of internal 
decay which foreboded its dismemberment at no distant period. 

Even in the first half-century of the Hijra, the murder of 
Othmdn, and the incapacity of All led to a successful revolt, and 
the election of a calif beyond the limits of Arabia. The ^ ,>. (^s. 
house of Ommeia, who were thus raised to the califate^ ^^ ^ 
were disturbed during their rule of ninety years by the supposed 
rights of the posterity of the prophet through his daughter 
F&tima, whose claims afforded a pretext in every case of revolt 
or defection ; until, in A.D. 763, the rebellion of the great pro- 
vince of Ehor&s&n gave the last blow to their power, and placed 
the descendants of Abb^, the prophet s uncle, on the throne. 

Spain held out for the old dynasty, and the integrity of the 
empire was never restored. 



CHAPTER II. 

DYNASTIES FORMED AFTER T^E BREAKING UP OF THE EMPIRE 
OF THE CALIFS. 

The death of H&r6n al Rashid, fifth calif of the house of AbbAs, 
was accelerated by a journey undertaken in consequence of an 
obstinate revolt of Transoxiana,^ which was quelled by ^ o. soe, 
his son, Mdmiin; and the long residence of that prince in ^^ ^^• 
Khor&s&n maintained for a time the connexion of that province 
with the empire. But it was by means of a revolt of Khor&sAn 
that VLimim had himself been enabled to wrest the califate from 
his brother Amin ; and he had not long removed his court to 
Baghd^ before T&hir, who had been the principal instrument 
of his elevation, began to establish his own authority in Kho- 

<• Now called Khiva or O'rganj. 

' Price, ToL ii p. 79. His authority is generally the Tdtikhi Talbari. 
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T&s&n, and soon became virtually independent.' Khor&s&n and 

A.D. 820, Transoxiana were never again united to the ealifate ; and 

^^ the Commanders of the Faithful being not long after- 

a!h. 247. wards reduced to pageants in the hands of the Turkish 

guards, the dissolution of the Arab empire may from that time 

be regarded as complete.* 

The family of Tdhir ruled quietly and obscurely for upwards 
The of fifty years, when they were deposed by the Sof- 
A.0. 890-870. landes, a more conspicuous dynasty, though of even 
shorter duration.* Y&c&h, the son of Leith, the founder, was a 
ta m. t>razier of SistAn, who first raised a revolt in his native 
?D. ^2'!m*P^^^^^> ^'^^ afterwards overran all Persia to the Oxus, 
and died while on his advance against the calif in Baghd^. His 
brother, Omar, was defeated and made prisoner by the S&m&nfs ; 
which put an end to the greatness of the family, though a 
A.D 903 younger member maintained himself in Sfsl^ for a few 
A.H. 200*. years after the loss of their other possessions.^ 
Their whole reign did not last above forty years : but their 
memory must have survived in Sist&n, for at the end of half a 
A.D. 064, century we find that country again asserting its indepen- 
dence under one of their descendants,* who was finally 
tn. 396.' subdued by Sult^ Mahm6d of Qhazni, more than 100 
years after the downfall of the original dynasty.^ 
Thehooaeof The housc of Sfimduf subsisted for more than 120 
s^^^ years ; ® and though not themselves invaders of India, 
A.D. 892-999. they had more connexion than their predecessors with 
the history of that country. They derive their name either from 
one of their ancestors, or from a town in Bokhdi-i, or in Balkh, 
from which they drew their origin.* The first of the family 
mentioned in history was already a person of consideration, when 
he attracted the notice of the Calif M^iin, then residing in 
Khor£s&n. By the directions of that prince, three of the 
A.D 817-820, Sdm&ni's sons were appointed to governments beyond 
A-H. 202-206: ^Q Oxus, and one to that of Herit. They were 
continued under the Tdherites, and retained Transoxiana after 
the fall of that dynasty, till the death of Yicdb Leith ; when 
they passed the Oxus at the head of a large army of cavalry, 
probably composed of their TlirkI subjects, made Omar Leith 
prisoner, as has been related, and took possession of all the 
A D 900 territory he had conquered. They governed it in the 
A.H. 287! name, though perfectly independent, of the calif, until 

« Price, vol. ii p. 226. • Ibid. p. 156. • From a.d. 892, A.H. 279,to A.D. 1004i 

* Ibid. p. 22fi. » Ibid. p. 284. A.H. 8»6. 

• Ibid. p. 248. * Ibid. p. 282. • Ouseley's Ebn Haukal, p. 804. 
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they were deprived of a large portion of it by the family of 
Biiya, called also the Deilemites, from the district in M&zenderdn 
in whichtheir founder was a fishennan on the Caspian Sea. Cut 
off by a high range of mountains from the rest of Persia, and 
protected hy the difficulty of access, the extensive forests, and the 
unwholesome climate, M&zender&n had never been per- TheBt^adea 
feetly converted, and probably never entirely subdued : Deiiemit«fc 
it was the seat of constant insurrections, was often in the hands 
of worshippers of fire, and presented a disturbed scene, in which 
the Deilemites rose to consequence, and at length acquired suffi- 
cient force to wrest, the western provinces of Persia from the 
S&mdnfs, to seize on Baghd^ and the person of the calif, ^ ^ 
and to rule over an extensive territory in his name for a ^^^^* 
period exceeding 100 years. 321-448. 

After their losses by the Deilemite conquests, the Simdnls, re- 
mained masters of Khor^us&n and Transoxiana, and gave rise to 
the dynasty of Ghazni, who were the founders of the Mussulman 
empire of India. 

It was in the reign of Abdulmelek, the fifth prince of the 
house of S&m&Di, that Alptegln, the founder of this Aiptegfn, 
new dynasty, rose into importance. He was a T^ki Jhe'LlSflfof 
slave, and his original duty is said to have been to ^^»«»^*- 
amuse his master by tumbling and tricks of legerdemain.^^ 

It was the fashion of the time to confer offices of tiiist on 
slaves ; and Alptegin, being a man of good sense and courage, 
as well as integrity, rose in time to be governor of ^^961 
Khordsdn. On the death of his patron,^^ he was con- ^•^- ^• 
suited about the best person of the family for a successor ; and 
happening, unluckily, to give his sufirage against MansAr, on 
whom the choice of the other chiefs had fallen, he incurred the 
ill-will of his sovereign, was deprived of his government, and if 
he had not displayed great miUtary skill in extricating him- 
self frt>m among his enemies, he would have lost his liberty, if 
not his life. He had, however, a body of trusty adherents, 
under whose protection he made good his retreat until he found 
himself in safety at Ghazni, in the heart of the mountains of 
Solim&n. The plain country, including Balkh, Herdt, and 
Sistin, received the new governor, and remained in His rebellion. 
obedience to the Sdmdnls; but the strong tract between that 

'• lyHerbelot^ article " Alpt^ghin." 805 ; but it is evidently a slip, either of the 
" Price, Tol. u. p. 243 ; De GuigneB, author or the printer, for in the date of 
▼ol. ii. p. 155: Feriahta (vol. i. p. 12) Alptegin'a death he comes within a mode- 
makes his revolt a.d. 962, a.h. 851 ; rate dutance of the other authorities. 
D'Herbelot makes his date a.d. 917, a«h. 
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and the Indus bade defiance to all their attacks ; and though not 
all subject to Alptegfn, all contributed to secure his independence. 
One historian states that he was accompanied on his retreat by a 
body of 3000 disciplined slaves or Mamltiks, who would, of 
course, be TArks of his own original condition;" he would 
doubtless also be accompanied and followed, from time to time, 
by soldiers who had served under him when governor ; but it is 
probable that the main body of his army was drawn from the 
country where he was now established.^ 

The inhabitants of the cultivated country were not unwar- 

like; and the Afghans of the hills, even when their tribe did 

not acknowledge his authority, would be allured by his wages 

to enter his ranks. He seems to have made no attempt to ex- 

A.D. 976. ^nd his teritory ; and he died within fourteen years 

A.H. S65.1* g^j. ]^g became independent.^* 

Alptegin had a slave named Sabuktegin, whom he had pur- 
sabuktegiu, chased from a merchant who brought him from T^- 
kest^n, and whom, by degrees, he had raised to so much power 
and trust, that at his death he was the effective head of his 
government, and in the end became his successor. 

Most authorities assert that Alptegin gave Sabuktegin his 
daughter in marriage, and himself appointed him his heir ; ^^ 
and others confirm the immediate succession, though not the 
previous marriage." 

But Ferishta's account ^ is, that Alptegin, dying in A.D. 975, 
A.H. 365, left a son named Is&kh, whom Sabuktegin accompanied 
to Bokhdr&. Is&kh was then appointed by Manstir S£m£ni to be 
governor of Ghaznil, and Sabuktegin his deputy. la&kh died in 
A.D. 977, A.H. 367, when Sabuktegin was acknowledged as his 
successor,^ and married Alptegin's daughter.^ 



" Price, from the Khoildsat <U Akh- humanity of the hiBtorian, if not of the 

hdr, ToL iL p. 243. hero. One day, in hvmting, he suooeeded 

** D*Herbelo1^ article " Alpteg^iiin.'* in riding down a fawn ; but when he was 

^* Price, vol. ii p. 244 ; Feriahta^ vol. i. carrying off hia prize in triumph, he ob- 

p. 13 ; De Guignes, vol. ii p. 156. served the dam following hia horse, and 

^ D'Herbelot makes it a.d. 964, a.h. showing such evident marks of distress, 

353. that he was touched with compassion, and 

** De Guignes (who quotes Abulfeda), at last released his captive, pleasing him- 

vol. ii p. 156 ; D'Herbelot (who quotes self with the gratitude o^ the mother, 

Khondemir). which often turned back to gaee at him as 

" Price, vol. ii. p. 277. she went off to the forest wiUi her fawn. 

" BriggB*B Feriskuif voi i p. 13. That night the Prophet appeared to him 



ber accounts make a Ttirki chief in a dream, told him that God had given 

Bulkitagin, succeed Isdkh for two years. him a kingdom as a reward for his bu- 

— Ed.] manity, and enjoined him not to foiget his 

** A story is told of Sabuktegin, while feelings of mercy when he came to the 

yet a private horseman, which proves the ezerdse of power. 
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He had scarcely time to take possession of his new kingdom 
before he was called on to exert himself in its defence.^^ 

The establishment of a Mahometan government so near to 
their frontier as that of Qhazni, must naturally have disquieted 
the Hindlis on the Indus, and appears to have led to their being 
harassed by frequent incursions. At length Jeipdl, rdja im^onot 
of L£h6r,** whose dominions were contiguous to those of of fiSdr. 
Ghaznf, determined to become assailant in his turn. He led a 
large army into Laghm&n, at the mouth of the valley which ex- 
tends from P&h&wer to C&bul, and was there met by Sabuktegin. 
While the armies were watching a favourable opportunity for 
engaging, they were assailed by a furious tempest of wind, rain, 
and thunder, which was ascribed to supernatural causes, and so 
disheartened the Indians, naturally more sensible to cold and wet 
than their antagonists, that Jeipdl was induced to make proposals 
of an accommodation. Sabuktegfn was not at first disposed to 
hearken to him ; but, being made aware of the consequence of 
driving Hindtis to despair, he at length consented to treat; and 
Jeipil surrendered fifty elephants, and engaged to pay a 
large sum of money. 

When be found himself again in safety, he refused to fulfil this 
part of his agreement, and even threw the messengers sent to 
demand the execution of it into prison. 

Sabuktegfn was not likely to submit to such an insult and 
breach of faith : he again assembled his troops, and re- Qf^^^ ^j^, 
commenced his march towards the Indus, while Jeipdl *®^"«y- 
caUed in the assistance of the r^jas of Delhi, Ajmir, C&linjar, and 
Canouj, and advanced to Laghmdn with an army of 100,000 
horse, and a prodigious number of foot soldiers. Sabuktegin 
ascended a height to view the enemy, and beheld the whole plain 
covered with their innumerable host; but he was nowise dismayed 
at the prospect ; and, relying on the courage and discipline of his 

^ From this time forward my principal minij tranalated by the Rev. J. Reynolds, 

dependence will be on Ferishta) a Persian (London, 1858,) but it addjs little to Fe- 

historion, who long resided in India, and rishta. — Kd.] 

wrote in the end of the sixteenth century, " [We learn from. Albir6nl that a dy- 

a history of all the Mahometan dynasties nasty of Hindt^l kings reigned in Kdbul 

in that country down to his own time. I during the tenth century ; a Brahman 

think myself fortunate in having the guid- named Samand {Samanta) was one of the 

anoe of an author so much superior to most first. Some of his successors seem to 

of his class in Asia. Where the nature of have been Rdjptits, and to have possessed 

my narrative admitted of it> I have often hShdr as well as Kdbul. Jaipdl and his 

used the very expressions of Ferishta, son Anangapdl were in all probability 

which, in Colonel Brigg's translation, it Rdjptit kings of Delhi, who had annexed 

would be difficult to improve. [For Sa- Ldhdr to their dominions, after EiQ>ul was 

buktagin's reign, and the first 20 years of seized by the Muhammadans. The name 

that of Mahmdd, we have also the oontem- Samanta appears on Anangapdl's coins. See 

porary work of Al Utbi, the JSitdb i Ya- Mr. Thomas, Jaum. RA . &, voL ix— £o.] 
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own troops, he commenced the attack with an assurance of victory. 
He first pressed one point of the Indian army with a constant 
succession of charges by fresh bodies of cavabry ; and when he 
found them begin to waver, he ordered a general assault along the 
whole line; the Indians at once gave way, and were pursued, 
with a dreadful slaughter, to the Indus. Sabuktegfn found a 

Defeated, rich plimder in their camp, and levied heavy contribu- 
tions on the surrounding districts. He also took possession of the 
country up to the Indus, and left an officer with 10,000 horse, as 
his governor of Pdshdwer. The Afgh&ns and Ehiljfs^' of Lagh- 
m^ immediately tendered their allegiance, and furnished useful 
recruits to his army.^ After these expeditions, he employed 
himself in settling his own dominions (which now extended on 
the west to beyond Candahdr) ; when an opportunity presented 
itself of promoting his own aggrandizement by a timely interpo- 
sition in favour of his nominal sovereign. 

Ndh or Noah (the seventh of the S&m&ni kings) had been driven 
Saboktegin from Bokh&r&, and forced to fly across the Oxus, by an 
stfmibiii' invasion of B6gra Eh^, king of the Hoeikd Tartars, 
ea«tmi * who at that time possessed abnost all Tartary beyond 
'^^Td^s ^® luiaus, as far east as China.'* The fortunate sickness, 

X.H. »83L retreat, and death of Bdgri, Khfin restored Nlih to his 
throne. An attempt he soon after made to punish the disaffection 
shown by his governor of Khordsin, during his misfortunes, drove 
that chief into an alliance with F&ik, another noble of Bokhdrd, 
whose turbulence makes a conspicuous figure for a long period in 
the latter days of the Sdm&nfs; and the confederates, more anxious 
aboub their own interests than the safety of the state, called in 
the aid of the Deilemite prince who ruled in the adjoining 
provinces of Persia, and was well disposed to extend his dominions 
by promoting dissensions among his neighbours. To resist this 
powerful combination, N^ had recourse to Sabuktegin, and that 
leader marched towards Bokhdrd at the head of his army, more 
on the footing of an ally than a subject. He had stipulated, on 
the pretext of his infirmities, that he should not dismount at the 
meeting ; but he no sooner came in sight of his sovereign, than 

" The KhiljiB, or Khaljis, are a Tartar (For their original stock and residence in 

tribe, part of wMch, in the tenth century, Tartary, see De Guignes, vol. iii p. 9, 

was still near the source of the Jazartes, note ; D'Herbelot, article '^Khaladj ;" 

but of which a portion had even then been Ebn Haukal, p. 209 ; and for their alxxle 

long settled between Sistdn and India (ie. in the Afghan country, Ibid. p. 207. This 

in the Afghi£n country). In the tenth last author wrote between ajx 902 and 

century they still spoke T6rki. They a.o. 9<S8.) 

seem very early to have been closely ** Briggs's Feriahia^ voL i pp. 15-19. 

connected with the Afgh^lns, with whom * De Guignes, vol. iL p. 157 ; Price, 

their name is almost invariably associated. voL ii p. 247. 
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he threw himself from his horse, and would have kissed the 
royal stirrup if he had not been prevented by Niih, who hastened 
to receive him in his arms. 

Their united force might not have been sufficient to oppose 
their enemies, if it had not been for the treachery of ihe Deilemite 
general, who, in the critical moment of the action, threw his 
shield over his back as a sign of peace, and went over with his 
troops to Sabuktegfn. The rebels now evacuated their usurpations , 
and Ntih rewarded the services of Sabuktegin, by confirming him 
in his own government, and conferring that of Kikor&B&a on 
his son Mahmtid. But the rebels, though disconcerted at the 
moment, were able once more to collect their forces, and next year 
they returned so unexpectedly, that they surprised and defeated 
Mahm6d at Nishdpiir. It was with some exertion that Sabukte- 
gfn was enabled again to encounter them. The contest ^o. 995. 
ended in their being totally defeated in the neighbour- "^^ ^^• 
hood of Tfis (now Meshhed).** Their force^was completely broken ; 
and F&ik, abandoning the scene of his former importance, fled to 
Ilak Eh&n, the successor of B6gri, by whose powerful interposi- 
tion he was soon after reconciled to N&h, and appointed to the 
government of Samarcand. 

Immediately after this arrangement Ntih died ; and Ilak Khdn 
profiting by the occasion of a new succession, advanced on Bok- 
hiri, supported by his ally from Samarcand, and ultimately com- 
pelled the new Prince, Manstir II., to place all the power of his 
government in the hands of FiSk. 

Daring these transactions Sabuktegfn died on his way Deathof sa- 
back to Ghaznl^ ^'**^- • 



HOUSE OF GHAZNI. 



CHAPTER III. 

sulta'n mahmx/d. 

Hahmi/d had from his boyhood accompanied his father on his 
campaigns, and had given early indications of a warlike Dupnted 
and decided character. He was now in his thirtieth year, "^*^*'7^ 
and, from his tried courage and capacity, seemed in every ^ « s*^! 
way fitted to succeed to the throne ; but his birth was probably 

" De Guignee, vol. ii p. 168 ; Price, 997, a.h. 887. (Feriahta. De Guignes. 
'^oL u. p. 248 ; Feriahta, vol. i p. 22. Price. D'Herbelot.) 

** He died within a month of Ntih, a.d. 

T 2 
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illegitimate,^ and, from his absence at his government of NIsh&p6r, 
his younger brother Ismail was enabled (according to some ac- 
counts) to obtain the dying nomination of Sabuktegin, and cer- 
tainly to seize on the reins of government and cause himself to be 
proclaimed without delay. Not the least of his advantages was 
the command of his father's treasures ; he employed them to con- 
ciliate tho leading men with presents, to augment the pay of the 
army, and to court popularity with all classes by a lavish expen- 
diture on shows and entertainments. 

By these means, though still more by the force of actual posses- 
sion, and perhaps an opinion of his superior right, he obtained the 
support of all that part of the kingdom which was not under the 
immediate government of Mahmtid. 

The conduct of the latter prince, on this contempt of his 
claims, may either have arisen from the consciousness of a weak 
title, or from natural or assumed moderation. He professed 
the strongest attachment to his brother, and a wish to have given 
way to him if he had been of an age to undertake so arduous 
a duty; and he offered, that, if Ismail would concede the 
supremacy to his superior experience, he would repay the 
sacrifice by a grant of the provinces of Balkh and Khor&s&n. His 
offers were immediately rejected ; and, seeing no further hopes 
of a reconciliation, he resolved to bring things to an issue by an 
attack on the capital. Ismail, who was still at Balkh, penetrated 
his design, and interposing between him and Qhaznf, obliged 
him to come to a general engagement. It was better contested 
than might have been expected from the unequal skill of the 
generals, but was favourable to Mahmtid : Ghazni fell, Ismail was 
made prisoner, and passed the rest of his life in confinement, though 
allowed every indulgence consistent with such a situation. 

These internal contests, which lasted for seven months, contri- 
buted to the success of I1ak Khdn, who had now established his 
own influence over Manser II., by compelling him to receive Fdik 
as his minister, or, in other words, his master. 

Dissembling his consciousness of the ascendency of his old 
enemies, MahmM made a respectful application to Mansiir for 
the continuance of his government of Khordfi&n. His request was 
abruptly rejected, and a creature of the new administration 
appointed his successor. 

But MahmM was not so easily dispossessed ; he repelled the 
new governor, and although he avoided an immediate conflict 

* See Colonel Briggs'a note on Feriahtft, toL I p. 29. 
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with Mansiiry who was brought in person against him, he with- 
held all appearance of concession, and remained in full prepara- 
tion for defence; when some disputes and jealousies at court 
led to the dethronement and blinding of Mansiir, and the eleva- 
tioiL of AbdulmaUk as the instrument of Fiik. On this, Mahmtid 
ordered the name of the Sfim&nls to be left out of the ^ j, g^ 
public prayers ; took possession of Klhordsdn in his own m]^*^ 
name ; and, having soon after received an investiture ^^^ 
from the calif (the dispenser of powers which he himself p«nd«n«»- 
no longer enjoyed), he declared himself an independent sovereign, 
and first assumed the title of Sult&n, since so general among 
Mahometan princes.^ 

riak BLhdn, not to be shut out of his share of the spoil, ad- 
vanced on Bokh&ri, under pretence of supporting Abdulmalik ; 
and, taking possession of jblQ. Transoxiana, put an end to the 
dynasty of Skmdni, after it had reigned for more than 120 years. 

Mahm6d, now secure in the possession of his dominions, had 
it almost in his own choice in which direction he should extend 
them. The kingdoms on the west, so attractive from their con- 
nexion with the Mahometan religion and their ancient renown, 
were in such a state of weakness and disorder that a large portion 
ultimately fell into his hands without an effort; and the ease with 
which the rest was subdued by the SeljAks, who were once his 
subjects, showed how little obstruction there was to his advancing 
his frontier to the Hellespont. 

But the undiscovered regions of India presented a wider field 
for romantic enterprise. The great extent of that favoured 
country, the rumours of its accumulated treasures, the fertility 
of the soil, and the peculiarity of its productions, raised it into 
a land of fable, in which the surrounding nations might indulge 
their imaginations without control. The adventures to be 
expected in such a country derived fresh lustre from their being 
the means of extending the Mahometan faith, the establishment 
of which among a new people was in those times the most 
glorious exploit that a king or conqueror could achieve. 

These views made the livelier impression on Mahmtid, from 
his first experience in arms having been gained in a war with 
Hindlls ; and were seconded by his natural disposition, even at 
that time liable to be daz2ded by the prospect of a. rich field for 
plunder. 

Influenced by such motives, he made peace with I'lak Khfin, 

* Though not before adopted by the Mussulmana, it is an old Arabic word for a king. 
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leaving him in possession of. Transoxiana ; cemented the alliance 
by a marriage with the daughter of that prince; and, having 
quelled an insurrection of a representative of the SoflJirides,' who 
had been tolerated in a sort of independence in Sistdn, and whom, 
on a subsequent rebellion,* he seized and imprisoned, he proceeded 
on his first invasion of India. 

Three centuries and a half had elapsed mnce the conquest of 
HUfirat Persia by the Mussulmans when he set out on this ex- 
to?Sua!*° pedition. He left Ghazni with 10,000 chosen horse, 

a.h!39i.' and was met by his fathers old antagonist, Jeipil, of 
L4h6r, in the neighbourhood of P^shiwer. He totally drfeated 
him, took him prisoner, and pursued his march to Batinda, 
beyond the Satlaj. He stormed and plundered that place;' 
and then returned with the rich spoils of the camp and countiy 
to Ohazni. He released the Hindti prisoners for a ransom, on 
the rdja's renewing his promises of tribute; but put some 
Afghans who had joined them to death. Jeip^, on returning 
from his captivity, worn out by repeated disasters, and perhaps 
constrained by some superstition of his subjects, made over his 
crown to his son Anang P&l ; and mounting a pyre which be 
had ordered to be constructed, set it on fii"e with his own hands, 
and perished in the flames. Anang P&l was true to his &ther s 

Second engagements ; but the rija of Bhatia, a dependency of 
expedition. L6h6r, ou the southern side of Mult&n, infused to pay 
his share of the tribute, and resolutely opposed the Sultan, who 
went against him in person. He was driven, first fix)m a well- 
defended intrenchment, then from his principal fortress, and at 

A.D. 1004. last destroyed himself in the thickets of the Indus, where 
he had fled for concealment, and where many of his 
followers fell in endeavouring to revenge his death* 

Mahmiid's next expedition was to reduce his dependent, the 

Third Afghan chief of MuMn,* who, though a Mussulman, 

A.H. 396.' had renounced his allegiance, and had formed a close 
alliance with Anang PiL 

• [Khalftf bin Ahmed.— Ed.] season, when the riven of the Panjib. 

• A.D. 1002. though not aU fordable, would offer little 

• Batinda seems formerly to have been obstruction to cavalry. 

a place of more consequence than its situa- • His name was Abdl Fath Lddi »wi 

tion, in a sort of desert, would promise. he was grandson of Hamid Khfo U'lH 

It is said by Colonel Tod to have been the who had joined the enemies of his f»ith 

PMidence of the rdja of L^hdr alternately for a cession of the provinces of Mttltin 

with the capital from which he took his and T^htnifai^ md who submitted to S»- 

tatlc. As the battle of Pdsfa^wer was on buktegin after his victory overthe Hindui 

the 27th of November, Mahmtid would [Abti'l Fath was a Karmathian heretic. 

roach Batinda toward the end of the cold He promised to abjuiu his enroi*— EcJ 
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The tribes of the mountains being probably not suflSciently 
subdued to allow of a direct march from Qhaznf to MuMn, the 
raja was able to interpose between Mahmtid and his ally. The 
armies met somewhere near P&h&wer, when the r&ja was routed, 
pursued to S6dra (near Yazfr&bdd), on the Acesines, and com- 
pelled to take refuge in Cashmir. Mahmtid then laid siege to 
Mult4n : at the end of seven days, he accepted the sub- ^^^ 1005, 
mission of the chief, together with a contribution ; and ^^ •^• 
retained to Ghazni. 

He was led to grant these favourable terms in consequence 
of intelligence that had reached him of a formidable invagion of 
invasion of his dominions by the armies of Ilak Khin. J^dl^rSSt 
Though so closely connected with him, the Tartar ^*^^ 
prince bad been tempted, by observing his exclusive attention 
to India, to hope for an easy conquest of Khor&s^n, and had 
aent one army to Her&t and another to Balkh, to take possession. 

But he had formed a wrong estimate of the vigour of his 
opponent, who committed the charge of his territories on the 
Indus to S^wuk, or Siik P^, a converted HindA, and turning, 
by rapid marches, towards Khor&B&a, soon forced Ilak Eh^'s 
generals to retire to their own side of the Oxus. 

Ilak EMnwas now threatened in his turn, and applied for 
assistance to Eadr Eh&n of Eh6ten, who marched to join him 
with 50,000 men. Thus strengthened, I'lak Ehan did not hesi- 
tate to cross the Oxus, and was met by Mahmiid, near Balkh. 
On this occasion he brought 500 elephants into the field, and 
contrived, by his judicious arrangements, that they should not 
be liable to derange his own line, while they should produce their 
full effect on the men and horses of the enemy, unaccustomed 
to their huge bulk and strange appearance. Accordingly the 
mere sight of them checked the impetuosity of the Tartar charge ; 
on which the elephants advanced, and at once pushed into the 
midst of the enemy, dispersing, overthrowing, and trampling 
under foot whatever was opposed to them ; it is said that Mah- 
m6d's own elephant caught up the standard-bearer of Ilak Kh&a 
and tossed him aloft with his tinink, in sight of the Tartar king 
and his terrified fellow soldiers. Before this disorder could be 
recovered, the armies closed ; and so rapid and courageous was 
the onset of the Ghaznevites, that the Tartars gave way on all 
sides, and were driven with a prodigious slaughter fix)m ^^ looe. 
the field of battle.^ ^='''- 

Ilak Kh&n escaped across the Oxus, with a few attendants, 

' Feriahta. De Guignes. D'Herbelot 
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Defeated bj And nover again attempted to make head against 

^*^^ MahmAd. 

The Sultan was at first disposed to pursue the enemy ; but the 
advance of winter compelled him to abandon this design ; And 
he did not regain his capital without the loss of some hundreds 
of men and horses by the inclemency of the season. 

Meanwhile Stik P&l had revolted and relapsed into idolatry. 
Mahmiid came unexpectedly upon him, and, making him prisoner, 
confin'ed him in a fort for life. 

Mahmiid had been prevented, by the invasion of Ilak Khan 
from resenting the opposition which he had met with from 
Anang P&L As he was row at leisure to attend to Indian 
affairs, he assembled a lai^e army, and set out in the spring of 
A.D. 1008, to resume his operations against the r&ja. 

But Anang P&l had not been insensible to the risk to which 

p„Q^ he was exposed. He had sent ambassadors to the Hindu 
*^^?So8, princes far and near, pointing out to them the danger 

A.H. 899. ^th which all were threatened by the progress of the 
Mahometans, and the necessity of an immediate combination to 
prevent the total destruction of their religion and independence. 
His arguments, which were probably in accordance with their 
own previous feelings, made an impression on those to whom they 
were addressed : the rdjas of Ujein, Ow&li6r, C^linjer, Canouj, 
Delhi, and Ajmir, entered into a confederacy ; and, uniting their 

j)^^My9 forces, advanced into the Panjfib, with the largest army 

^**^«- that had ever yet taken the field. Mahmiid was alarmed 
at this unexpected display of force ; and, instead of meeting the 
danger with his usual alacrity, he halted in the presence of the 
enemy, and took up a position near P^sh&wer, in which he 
remained on the defensive. During his inaction the hostile army 
daily increased: the Hindd women sold their jewels, melted 
down their golden ornaments, and sent their contributions from 
a distance, to furnish resources for this holy war ; and the Gak- 
kars and other warlike tribes joining their army, they surroundeii 
the Mahometans, who were obliged to intrench their camp. But 
Mahm^d, though somewhat disconcerted, was fax from having 
lost his courage ; and, wishing to profit by the strength of his 
position, he sent out a strong body of archers to provoke an attack 
on his intrenchments. The result was different from his expec- 
tations : the archers. were at once repulsed by the Gakkars, who, 
in spite of the presence and exertions of the king, followed them 
up so closely, that a numerous body of those mountaineers, bare- 
headed and bare-footed, variously and strangely armed, passed 
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the intrencbments on both flanks, and, falling in with astonishing 
ftiry among the cavalry, proceeded, with their swords and knives, 
to cut down and main both horse and rider, until, almost in the 
twinkling of an eye, between 3,000 and 4,000 Mussulmans had 
fallen victims to their savage impetuosity.® 

The attacks, however, gradually abated; and Mahmiid at 
length discovered that the elephant of his antagonist, who had 
advanced to profit by the confusion, had taken fright at the 
flights of arrows,* and had turned and fled from the field. This 
incident struck a terror into the enemy ; the Hindis, thinking 
themselves deserted by their general, first slackened their efforts, 
and at last gave way and dispersed. MahmM took immediate 
advantage of their confusion, and, sending out 10,000 chosen 
men in pursuit of them, destroyed double that number, of his 
enemies before they reached a place of safety. 

After this providential deliverance, Mahmiid allowed the In- 
dians no time to re-assemble : he followed them into the Panjdb, 
and soon found them so effectually dispersed, that he Tempieof 
had time to execute one of those schemes of plunder in *^"«»«^*- 
which he seems to have taken so much delight. It was directed 
against Nagarc6t, a fortified temple on a mountain connected 
with the lower range of Himalaya* This edifice, as it derived 
peculiar sanctity from a natural flame which issued from the 
ground within its precincts, was enriched by the offerings of a 
long succession of Hindti princes, and was Hkewise the depository 
of most of the wealth of the neighbourhood ; so that, according 
to Ferishta, it contained a greater quantity of gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones, and pearls, than ever was collected in the royal 
treasury of any princ^ on earth. 

Such a place might have opposed a successful resistance to 
any assailant ; but the garrison had been drawn off in the late 
great effort, and Mahmiid, on approaching the walls, found 
them lined by a crowd of defenceless priests, who called loudly 
for quarter, and offered unqualified submission. Their terms 
were gladly acceded to, and the conqueror, entering with the 
principal officers of his court and household, took possession of 

* Price, voL ii. p. 234. have adopted the sunplest explanation 

* In the original this is ''cannon and [Col. Briggs in his Persian text reads no/^ 
muaquetry;'* and although ColonedBriggs 14 khadangy instead of toputt^fangy and • 
finds a most ingenious solution, which, by Sir H. Elliot approves the correction. See 

a slight change of the diacritical points in Historians of Jt^nUa, note H. p. 840. But 

the Persian, turns these words into "naph- Ferishta has a similar anachronism after- 

tha ballB and arrows,** yet he is staggered wards, when he makes Prithwi R^ speak of 

by the agreement of aU the MSS., and his j>i^d(2aM-i topc&i in his letter to Shahdb 

suspects an anachronism in the author. I ud din (Persian text, p. 101, L 8. — Ed.] 
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their accumulated treasures. 700.000 golden dfn&rs, 700 mans 
of gold and silver plate, 200 mans of pure gold in ingots, 2,000 
mans of unwrought silver, and twenty mans of various jewels, 
including pearls, corals, diamonds, and rubies, collected since 
Bdja Bhlma, in the Hindti heroic ages, are said to have f^en 
at once into his hands.^* 

With this vast booty MahmM returned to Ghazni, and next 
year celebrated a triumphal feast, at which he displayed to the 
people the spoils of India, set forth in all their magnificence on 
golden thrones and tables of the precious metals. The festival 
was held on a spacious plain and lasted three days ; sumptuous 
banquets were provided for the spectators, alms were liberally 
distributed among the poor, and splendid presents were bestowed 
on persons distinguished for their rank, merits, or sanctity. 

In A.H. 401, he went in person against the strong country of 
A.D. 1010. Gh6r, in the mountains east of Her&t It was inha- 
Ghdr. bited by the Afghans, of the tribe of Sitr, had been 

early converted, and was completely reduced under the cali& 
in A.H. 111. The chief had occupied an unassailable position, 
but was drawn out by a pretended flight (an operation which, 
though it seems so dangerous, yet, in the hands of historians, 
appears never to fail), and being entirely defeated, swallowed 
poison. His name was Mohammed Siir, and the conquest of 
his country is the more remarkable, as it was by his descendants 
that the house of Ghazni was overthrown. 

In the course of the next year but one, the mountainous 
country of Jurjist&n, or Ghirjist&n, which lies on the upper 
course of the river Murghdb, adjoining to Gh6r, was reduced 
by Mahmtid's generals.^^ 

It must have been some act of aggression that drew Mahm^d 
^ Kt^j^^ to Gh6r, for, in the same year (a.d. 1010, a.h. 401), he 
toirSiuL again turned to India — ^which seems to have been the 
business of his life — ^took Mult&n, and brought Ab^ Fath L6di 
prisoner to Ghazni.^* 

In the next year he made an expedition of unusual length to 

** There are many sorts of man : the often mistaken by European writers for 

smaUest, that of Arabia, is 2 Ibe. ; the com- Georgia ; and D'Herbelot, under this im- 

monest, that of Tabriz, is 11 lbs. The In- pression, derives the tiUe of the prince 

dlan man is 80 lbs. (Briggs's note on (which, from the defective writing of the 

Ferishta, vol. L p. 48. ) Persians, is made bv different authors S4r, 

" The name of this tx?ict continually Shdr, Tsh^, and Nishir) from the Rus* 

occurs in connection with OhiSr and the sian csar, or from Csesar. 
neighbouring countries. Its position ap- ^ [Ferishta adds that he killed many 

pears from Ebn Haukal {Outdey'8 Ehn of the Karmathians and other heretics. «- 

HauhaL, pp. 213, 221, 225); it is veiy £d.] 
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Tandsar, not far from the Jumna, where he plundered the temple 
(a very holy one), sacked the town, and returned with girth 
an incredible number of captives to Ghazni, before Spt^rf* 
the Indian princes could assemble to oppose him. Tan^aar. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the next three years, except 
two predatory expeditions to Cashmir; in returning seTjmth 
from the last of which the army was misled, and, the expeditions. 
season being far advanced, many lives were lost: the only 
wonder is, that two invasions of so inaccessible a country should 
have been attended with so few disasters. 

These insignificant transactions were succeeded by an expe- 
dition which, as it extended Mahmdd's dominions to conquertof 
the Caspian Sea, may be reckoned among the most TwuMOJdana. 
important of his reign. I'lak Eh&n was now dead, and his 
successor, Togh&n Eh&n, was engaged in a desperate struggle 
with the Khitan Tartars,^' which chiefly raged to the east of 
Imaus. The opening thus left in Transoxiana did not escape 
Mahm^d, nor was he so absorbed in his Indian wars as to 
neglect so great an acquisition. 

Samarcand and Bokh&r£ seem to have been occupied without 
opposition ; and the resistance which was offered in Khfi- ^p. jow, 
rizm did not long delay the conquest of that country.^* ^^ *®^- 

The great scale of these operations seems to have enlaiged 
Mahm&d's views, even in his designs on India; for, Ninth expe- 
quitting the Panjfib, which had hitherto been his oi-di- indS! 
narjr field of action, he resolved on his next campaign to move 
direct to the Ganges, and open a way for himself or his suc- 
cessors into the heart of Hindostan. His preparations were 
commensurate to his design. He assembled an army which 
Ferishta reckons at 100,000 horse, and 20,000 foot, and which 
was drawn from aU parts of his dominions, more especially from 
those recently conquered ; a prudent policy, whereby he at once 
removed the soldiery which might have been dangerous if left 
behind, and attached it to his service by a share of the plunder 
of India. 

" Prom A.D. 1012 to 1026. (DeQuignee, (who quotes AbiilfediC, vol. iL p. 166) 

vol. ii p. 81 .) assert as positively that it was to put down 

, * Ko previous expedition in the direc- a rebellion ; and as Ferishta himself al- 

tion of the Oxus is mentioned by any his- ludee to an application to the calif for an 

torian after the battle with Ilak Kh^ in order for the surrender of Samarcand in 

A.D. 1006 ; and Ferishta ascribes this in- a J). 1012, it is not improbable that Mah- 

J^on to the resentment of Mahmiid at miid may have employed that year in the 

the murder of the king of Kh^bizm, who conquest of Transoxiana, especially as 

was married to his daughter ; but D'Her- there is no mention of his being then per- 

belot (art Mahmoud) and De Quignes sonally engaged in any other expedition. 
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He had to undertake a march of three months, across seven 
A.D. 1017, great rivers, and into a country hitherto unexplored; and 
A.H. 408. jjg seems to have concerted his expedition with his usual 
judgment and information. He set out from Pi£sh&wer, and, 
passing near Cashmfr, kept close to the mountains, where the 
rivers are most easily crossed, until he pasaed the Jumna, when 
he turned towards the south, and unexpectedly presented him- 
self before the great capital of Canouj. 

It is difficult to conjecture the local or other circumstances 
Canouj. which tcudcd so greatly to eniich and embellish this 
city. The dominions of the rAja were not more extensive than 
those of his neighbours, nor does he exhibit any superiority of 
power in their recorded wars or alliances ; yet HindA and Maho- 
metan writers vie with each other in extolling the splendour of 
his court, and the magnificence of his capital ; and the impression 
made by its stately appearance on the army of Mahmdd is par- 
ticularly noticed by Ferishta.^* 

The rdja was taken entirely unprepared, and was so conscious 
of his helpless situation, that he came out with his family, and 
gave himself up to Mahmiid. The fiiendship thus inauspiciously 
commenced appears to have been sincere and permanent: the 
Sultan left Canouj uninjured at the end of three days, and re- 
turned some years after, in the hope of assisting the r&ja against 
a confederacy which had been formed to punish his alliance with 
the common enemy of his nation. 

No such clemency was shown to Mattra, one of the most cele- 
brated seats of the HindA religion. During a halt of twenty days 
the city was given up to plunder, the idols were broken, and the 
temples profaned. The excesses of the troops led to a fire in the 
city, and the efiects of this conflagration were added to its other 
calamities. It is said by some, that Mahmtid was unable to destroy 
the temples on account of their solidity. Less zealous Mahometans 
relate that he spared them on account of their beauty. All agree 
that he was struck with the highest admiration of the buildings 
which he saw at Mattra, and it is not improbable that the im- 
pression they made on him gave the first impulse to his own 
undertakings of the same nature." 

^* A Hindii writer, among other extra- posing him emperor of all India ; and Ebn 
yagant praisee (Colonel Tod, vol. ii p. 7), Hauluil, a century before Mahmtid, men- 
says the walls were thirty miles round ; a tions Canouj as the chief city of India. 
Mussulman (Major Rennell, p. 54) asserts {Oiudcy's Ebn ffaukal, p. 9.) 
that it contained 80,000 shops for the sale '* The following extract haa been pro- 
of bitel leaf. Some Mahometan writers served of a letter from Mahmiid to the 
pay the rtLja the usual compliment of sup- Governor of Ghasni : — " Here there are a 
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This expedition was attended with some circumstances more 
than usually tragical. At Mah&wan, near Mattra, the r&ja had 
submitted^ and had been favourably received; when a quarrel 
accidentally breaking out between the soldiers of the two parties, 
the Hindtis were massacred and driven into the river, and the rdja, 
conceiving himself betrayed, destroyed his wife and children, and 
then made away with himself. 

At Munj, after a desperate resistance, part of the EAjpiit 
garrison rushed out between the breaches on the enemy, while 
the rest dashed themselves to pieces from the works, or burned 
themselves with their wives and children in their houses ; so that 
not one of the whole body survived. Various other towns 
were reduced, and much country laid waste; and the king 
returned to Ghaznf, loaded with spoil, and accompanied by 6,300 
prisoners.^^ 

Having now learned the way into the interior, Mahmiid made 
two subsequent marches into India at long intervals rp^^h 
from the present : the first was to the relief of the rija of t^^^ 
Canouj, who had been cut off before the Sultan arrived, ^^ 
by the rdja of Cilinjer in Bund^lcand, against whom a.^ 418. 
MahmM next turned his arms, but made no permanent a.d. 102s, 
impression, either in this or a subsequent campaign. ^^ *^** 

On the first of these expeditions an event occurred which had 
more permanent effects than all the Sultan's great vie-' Permanent 
tories. Jeip^l IL, who had succeeded Anang Pdl in ^XpS- 
the government of L6h6r, seems, after some misimder- ^^• 
standings at the time of his accession, to have lived on good 
tenns with MahmM. On this occasion, his ill destiny led him 
to oppose that prince's march to Canouj. The results were, the 
amiexation of L4h6r and its territory to Ghaznl : the first in- 
stance of a permanent garrison on the east of the Indus, and the 

foimdation of the future Mahometan empire in India. 

• 

thouaand edifices as firm as the faith of nouj at the bc^ning of the periodical 
the faithful, most of them of marble, be- rains, and carried on all his subsequent 
sides innumerable temples ; nor is it ID^ely movements in the midst of rivers during 
that this city has attained its present con- that season. It is probable he would go to 
dition but at the expense of many millions P&hiwer before the snow set in above the 
of deenars ; nor could such another be passes, and would pass the Indus early in 
constructed under a period of two cen- November. His marches are still worse 
turies." {Briggtt^t Feritkta^ vol. i. p. 68.) detailed. He goes first to Canouj, then 
*^ The whole of this expedition is indis- back to Mirat, and then back again to 
tinctly related by Ferishta. He copies the Mattra. There is no clue to his route, ad- 
Persian writers, who, adverting to the sea- vancing or retiring ; he probably came 
BOOS in their own country, make Mahmdd down by Mirat^ but it is quite uncertain 
begin his march in spring. Had he done how he returned. For a good discussion 
BO, he need not have gone so high in search of his marches, see Bird^s HUtory of Guja- 
of fords ; but he would have reached Ca- rdt, Introduction, p. 31. 
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After this, Mahmtid's attention was drawn to Transoxiana : 
A.D. 1024, t^® marched thither in person, crushed a revolt, and 
A.H. 415. subsequently returned to Ohaznf. 

Since his great expedition to Canouj, MahmM seems to have 
lost all taste for predatory incursions, and the invasions last 
mentioned were scarcely the result of choicQ. He seems, at 
this time, to have once more called up his energy, and determined 
on a final effort which should transmit his name to posterity 
among the greatest scourges of idolatry, if not the greatest pro- 
moters of IsUm, 

This was his expedition to S6mndt, which is celebrated, 
Twelfth wherever there is a Mussulman, as the model of a reli^ 

ezx)editi(m. ... 

sdnmit. gious mvasion. 

S6mndt was a temple of great sanctity, situated near the 
southern extremity of the peninsula of Guzerit.^® Though now 
chiefly known in India firom the history of MahmAd's exploit, it 
seems, at the time we are writing of, to have been the richest and 
most frequented, as well as most famous, place of worship in the 
country.^* 

To reach this place, MahmAd, besides a long march through 
inhabited countries, had to cross a desert, 350 miles broad, of 
loose sand or hard clay almost entirely without water, and with 
very little forage for horses. 

To cross this with an army, even into a friendly country, 
would be an exceedingly difficult undertaking at the present day: 
to cross it for the first time, with the chance of meeting an 
hostile army on the edge, required an extraordinary share of skill, 
no less than enterprise. 

The army moved from Ohaznf in September, A.I). 1024, and 

A.D. 1024, reached Multdn in October. The Sultan had collected 

A.H. 415. 20,000 camels for carrying supplies, besides enjoining 

his troops to provide themselves, as far as they could, with 

forage, water, and provisions. The numbep of his army is not 

given. It is said to have been accompanied by a crowd of 

*" Called by the natireB S6reih and Kit- gold ; and that the idol was washed daily 

tiwiir. with water brought from the Gkmges, a 

** It is said thatfrom 200,000 to 800,000 distance of 1,000 miles^ The last state- 
votaries used to attend this temple during ment is not improbable from present prac- 
eclipses ; that 2,000 viUages had been tices. The numbers, as in all cases in 
granted by different princes to maintain Asiatic writers, must be considered as in> 
its establishments ; that there were 2,000 deGnite. The value of the chain, if in 
priests, 500 dancing women, and 800 mu- Tabriz! mans (as was probably intended)^ 
sidans attached to the temple ; that the ..would be above 100,000/., and if in Arab 
chain Bupportingthe bell whicn worshippers mans, under 2,0002, 
strike during prayer weighed 200 mans of 
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volunteers, chiefly from beyond the Oxus, attracted by love 
of adventure and hopes of plunder, at least as much as by reli- 
gious zeaL^ 

As soon as he had completed his arrangements for the march 
be crossed the desert without any disaster, and made good his 
footing on the cultivated part of India near Ajmir. The Hindiis, 
if they were aware of the storm that was gathering, were not 
prepared for its bursting on a point that seemed so well 
protected, and the rdja of Ajmir had no resource but in flight. 
His country was ravaged, and his town, which had been aban- 
doned by the inhabitants, was given up to plunder ; but the hill 
fort, which commands it, held out; and as it was not Mahmtid's 
object to engage in sieges, he proceeded on his journey, which 
was now an easy one ; his route probably lying along the plain 
between the Aravalli mountains and the desert. Almost the 
first place he came to in Quz&r&t was the capital, Anhalw&ra, 
where his appearance was so sudden that the r&ja, though one 
of the greatest princes in India, was constrained to abandon it 
with precipitation. 

Without being diverted by this valuable conquest, MahmM 
pursued his march to S<Smndt, and at length reached that great 
object of his exertions. He found the temple situated on a 
peninsula connected with the main land by a fortified isthmus, 
the battlements of which were manned in every point, and from 
whence issued a herald, who brought him defiance and threats 
of destruction in the name of the god. Little moved by these 
menaces, Mahmiid brought forward his archers, and soon cleared 
the walls of their defenders, who now crowded to the temple, 
and, prostrating themselves before the idol, called on him with 
tears for help. But Rdjpiits are as easily excited as dispirited ; 
and hearing the shouts of " All&h Akbar ! " from the Mussul- 
mans, who had already begun to mount the walls, they hurried 
back to their defence, and made so gallant a resistance that the 
Mussulmans were unable to retain their footing, and were driven 
from the place with loss. 

The next day brought a still more signal repulse. A general 
assault was ordered ; but, as fast as the Mussulmans scaled the 
walls, they were hurled down headlong by the besieged, who 
seemed resolved to defend the place to the last. 

On the third day the princes of the neighbourhood, who had 

assembled to rescue the temple, presented themselves in order 

• 

" Feriahta Teckone the yolunteen at 30,000. (Briggs, vol. L p. 68.) 
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of battle, and compelled Mabmiid to relinquish the attack, and 
move in person against his new enemy. 

The battle raged with great fury, and victory was already 
doubtful, when the rija of AnhalwAra arrived with a strong rein- 
forcement to the Hindtis. This unexpected addition to their 
enemies so dispirited the Mussulmans that they began to waver, 
when Mahmiid, who had prostrated himself to implore the Divine 
assistance, leaped upon his horse, and cheered his troops with 
such energy, that, ashamed to abandon a king under whom 
they had so often fought and bled, they, with one accord, gave 
a loud shout, and rushed forwards with an impetuosity which 
could no longer be withstood. Five thousand Hindiis lay 
dead after the charge ; and so complete was the rout of their 
army, that the garrison gave up all hopes of further defence, 
and breaking out to the number of 4,000 men, made their way 
to their boats ; and, though not without considerable loss, suc- 
ceeded in escaping by sea. 

MahmM entered the temple, and was struck with the gran- 
deur of the edifice, the lofty roof of which was supported by 
fifty-six pillars curiously carved and richly ornamented with 
precious stones. The external light was excluded, but the 
temple was illuminated by a lamp which hung down in the 
centre from a golden chain. Facing the entrance was S6mnilt, 
an idol five yards high, of which two were buried in the ground. 
Mahmtid instantly ordered the image to be destroyed; when 
the Brahmins of the temple threw themselves before him, and 
offered an enormous ransom if he would spare their deity. 
MahmM hesitated; and his courtiers hastened to offer the 
advice which they knew would be acceptable; but Mahm6d, 
after a moment's pause, exclaimed that he would rather be re- 
membered as the breaker than the seller of idols, and struck the 
image with his mace. His example was instantaneously fol- 
lowed, and the image, which was hollow, burst with the blows, 
and poured forth a quantity of diamonds and other jewels which 
had been concealed in it, that amply repaid MahmM for the 
sacrifice of the ransom. Two pieces of this idol were sent 
to Mecca, and Medina, and two to Ghazni, where one was to be 
seen at the palace, and one at the public mosque, as late as when 
Ferishta wrote his history.*^ 

" The above is Feriahta's aooount^ and stone. (ProfeBSor Wilson, AdaHc Re- 

might be true of some idol in the temple; iearchea, voL xvii. p. 194, etc.) [Professor 

but the real object of worship at SiSmndt Wilson subsequently traced tfie story to 

was not an image but a simple cylinder of its earliest mention in AbiUfediH in the 
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The treasure taken on this occasion exceeded all former cap- 
tures ; but even the Asiatic historians are tired of enumerating 
the mans of gold and jewels. 

Meanwhile the r&ja of Anhalw&ra had taken refuge in Gunddba, 
a fort which was considered to be protected by the sea. Mahmiid 
ascertained it to be accessible, though not without danger, when 
the tide was low ; entered the water at the head of his troops, and 
carried the place by assault, but failed to capture the r&ja. 

Mahmiid, thus victorious, returned to Anhalw&ra, where it 
is probable that he passed the rainy season; and so Mahmtid 
much was he pleased with the mildness of the climate ^^ ^ 
and the beauty and fertility of the country, that he ^^""^^^ 
entertained thoughts of transferring his capital thither (for 
some years at least), and of making it a new point of depar- 
ture for further conquests. He appears, indeed, at this time 
to have been elated with his success, and to have meditated 
the formation of a fleet, and the accomplishment of a variety 
of magnificent projects. His visions, however, were in a dif- 
ferent spirit firom those of Alexander; and were not directed 
to the glory of exploring the ocean, but the acquisition of the 
jewels of Ceylon and the gold mines of Pegu. Mature reflec- 
tion concurred with the advice of his .ministers in inducing 
him to give up those schemes ; and as the rdja still kept at a 
distance, and refused submission, he looked around for a fit 
person whom he might invest with the government, and on 
whom he could rely for the payment of a tribute. He fixed . 
his eyes on a man of the ancient royal family who had retired 
from the world, and embraced the life of an anchoret, and 
whom he probably thought more likely than any other to re- 
main in submission and dependence.^ 

There was another pretender of the same family, whom 
MahmM thought it necessary to secure in his camp, and 
whom, when he was about to leave Guzerdt, the new r^ja 

commenoement of the 13th century. That been a descendant of DA>iBhlfm, an an- 

writer describee it as five cubits high, two ' cient Hind(i nlja, so called by the Per- 

of which are set in the ground, and it is Bians, to whom his name is familiar as the 

destroyed by a fire lighted round it to split prince by whose orders the fables of Pilpay 

the hardness of the stone. Every subee- were composed. Ferishta calls both the 

quent author adds something to the ac- pretenders in the following story by the 

count, until it reaches the exaggerations name of their supposed ancestor ; but 

in Ferishta, whence it has been copied they probably were representatives of the 

(with further embellishments by Dow's family of Chdwara, to whom the father of 

unfaithful translation) into our common the reigning rdja of the family of Ch^tUca 

histories. See Aaiatie Journal^ 1843. — had succeeded through the female line. 

Ed.] {BircPiMirdtiy Ahmediyip. Ii2, and To<r 8 

° The person selected is said to have RdQa,tM,i^ voL i. p. 197.) 

Z 
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eaxnestly entreated to have delivered to him as the only means 
of giving stability to his throne. Mahmiid, who, it seems, had 
admitted the prisoner into his presence, was very unwilling 
to give him up to his enemy, and he was with diiKculty per- 
suaded to do so by the argument of his minister, that it was 
" not necessary to have compassion on a pagan idolater." His 
repugnance was no doubt increased by the belief that he was 
consigning the prisoner to certain death; but the ascetic was 
too pious to shed human blood, and mildly ordered a dark pit 
to be dug under his own throne, in which his enemy was to 
linger out the days that nature had assigned to him. A fortu- 
nate revolution, however, reversed the destiny of the parties, 
and consigned the anchoret to the dungeon which he had him- 
self prepared.^ 

Mahmiid, having by this time passed upwards of a year 
DMraaesixk in Guzcr&t, bciTan to think of returning: to his own 
hiaretTun. donuGQions. He found that the route by which he 
had advanced was occupied by a great army under the r&ja of 
Ajmfr and the fugitive rdja of Anhalw^ra. His own force 
was reduced by the casualties of war and climate ; and he felt 
that even a victory, unless complete^ would be total ruin to an 
army whose fiirther march lay through a desert. He therefore 
determined to try a new road by the sands to the east of Sind. 
The hot season must have been advanced when he set out, and 
the sufferings of his followers, owing to want of water and 
forage, were severe from the first ; but all their other miseries 
were thrown into the shade by those of three days, during which 
they were misled by their guides, and wandered, without relief, 
through the worst part of the desert : their thirst became intoler- 
able from the toil of their march on a burning sand and under a 
scorching sun, and the extremity of their distress drove them to 
acts of fury that heightened the calamity. The guides were 
tortured, and were believed to have confessed that they were 
priests in disguise, who had devoted themselves to avenge the 
disgrace of S6mnAt : despair seized on every breast : many per- 
ished miserably ; some died raving mad ; and it was thought to 
be no less than a miraculous interposition of Providence which 
guided them at last to a lake or pool of water. 

" This story is chiefly taken from embeUished it^ it is by no means impro- 

D'Herbelot, and Bird's translation of the bable in itself and is too true a picture of 

''Mir^ti Ahmedi," whose narratives are the hypocritical humanity of a Hindd 

more consistent than that in Ferishta. priest in power to have been inyented by 

When stripped of some wonderful oircum- a Mahometan author, 
stances with which the historians have 
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At length they arrived at Multdn,^ and from thence proceeded 
to Ghazni" 

Mahmiid allowed himself no repose after all that he had en- 
dured. He returned to Multdn before the end of the year, to 
chastise a body of Jats in the Jund mountains who had molested 
his army on its march from S6mn£t. These marauders took 
refuge in the islands enclosed by the smaller channels of the 
Indus, which are often not fordable, and where they might 
elude pursuit by shifting from island to island. Mahmtid, who 
was on his guard against this expedient, had provided him- 
self with boats, and was thus able not only to transport his own 
troops across the channel, but to cut off the communications 
of the enemy, to seize such boats as they had in their pos- 
session, and, in the end, to destroy most of the men, and make 
prisoners of the women and children.^ 

these periods are inoonsistent with the. 
dates in Ferishta, which are as follows : — 
March from Mult^ Qctober, a.d. 1024, 
A.H. 415 ; return to Qhazni, a.d. 1026, 
A.H. 417. The return must have taken 
place before the middle of the year, as 
Mahmiid's sufferings in the deseft would 
not have happened in the rainy season, 
and, moreoTcr, as no time would be left 
for the expedition against the Jats, which 
took place in the same year. The two 
years and a half, therefore, could only be 
made up by supposing Ferishta to have 
made a slip in ascribing Mahm^d's return 
to A.D. 1026, instead of A.D. 1027 : but 
A.D. 1027 appears, by his own account, to 
have been emjployed in an expedition 
against the Selj^ks. (Briggs, vol. i. p. 83.) 
Supposing Mahmud to faAve remained 
for two years in Guzer^t, it would be 
difficult to explain how he kept up his 
communications with Qhasni ; as well as 
to account for his inaction during so long 
a period, in which not a march nor a trans- 
action of any kind is recorded. 

" I have endeavoured to reconcile this 
account, which is entirely on Ferishta's 
authority, with the size of the river and 
the geography of the neighbourhood. His 
own description gives an idea of a regular 
naval armament and a sea-fight ; Uah- 
m^d, he says, had 1,400 boats built for 
the occasion, each capable of containing 
twenty-five archers and fire-ball men, and 
armed with spikes in a peculiar manner. 
The enemy had a fleet of 4,000, and some 
say 8,000, boats, and a desperate conflict 
took place ; yet Mahmtld's boats must 
have been constructed after his return 
during the present year, and the moun- 
taineen could scarcely have possessed a 



** [One historian states that on his way 
through Sind he placed a Muhammadan 
chief in possession of Manstira, as the 
former occupant had abjured Islamism, — 
prcAMtbly thus expelling the Karmathian 
or S^mra ruler there, as he had done in 
Multdii. The SAmras recovered their 
power under his suooessors. {Sir H, 
£Uioe$ Arab9 in Bind, p. 192.)— Ed.] 

* It seems surprising, when we read of 
all these sufferings, that Mahmtid should 
neither in going nor returning have availed 
himself of the easy and safe passage along 
the banks of the Indus, with which he 
could not fail to be well acquainted, both 
by the accounts of Mohammed C^im's 
expedition, and by the neighbourhood of 
the Afgh^s. So unaccountable is the 
neglect of ihis route, that we are led to 
think that some physical obstacles may 
then have existed wMch have now ceased 
to operate. It seems certain that the Rin, 
which is now a hard desert in the dry 
season, anda salt marsh in the ndns, was 
formerly a part of the sea. The traditions 
of seaports on the north of Cach, and the 
discovery of ships in the Rin, appear to 
put this question beyond a doubt ; while 
the rapi<]Uty of the changes which have 
taken place under our own eyes prepare 
us to believe that still greater may have 
occurred in the 800 years that have elapsed 
since the taking of Sdmn^t. (See Bumes*$ 
TravdBy vol. iii p. 809.) I suppose Mah- 
mtld's expedition to S<$mn^t to have occu- 
pied more than a year and a half, ie. from 
October or November, 1024, to April or 
May, 1026. Ferishta says it occupied two 
years and a half, and Price, in one place^ 
two years and a haJf, and, in another, 
more than three. (VoL ii p. 291.) But 
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• This was the last of Mahmiid's expeditions to India. His 
Pinrt revolt activitj was soon called forth in another direction ; for 
jtuu* the T6rkl tribe of Seljiik, whose growth he had in- 

cautiously favoured, had become too unruly and too powerful to 
be restrained by his local governors ; and he was obliged to move 
supprewed in persou against them. He defeated them in a great 
K.H.AIS/ battle, and compelled them, for a time, to return to 
their respect for his authority.*^ 

This success was now followed by another of greater conse- 
conquestof quencc, which raised Mahmiid's power to its highest 
MahmtiA pitch of elevation. The origin of the family of Biiya, or 
the Deilemites, has already been mentioned.^ They subsequently 
divided into three branches; and, after various changes, one 
branch remained in possession of Persian Ir&k, extending from 
the frontier of Khordsdn, westward to the mountains of Kur- 
distdn, beyond Hamad&n. The chief of this branch had died 
about the time of Mahm6d's accession, leaving his dominions 
under the regency of his widow ; and the Sultan was at first 
disposed to take advantage of the circumstanoe. He was dis- 
armed by a letter from the regent, who told him that she might 
have feared him when her warlike husband was alive, but now 
felt secure in the conviction that he was too generous to attack 
a defenceless woman, and too wise to risk his glory in a contest 
where no addition to it could be gained.^ 

If Mahm^d ever evinced this magnanimity towards the widow, 
it was not extended to her son. This young man's reign was a 
continued scene of misgovemment ; and the rebellions it at last 
engendered either obliged him (as some state) to solicit the in- 
tervention of Mahm6d, or enabled that monarch to interfere 
unsolicited, and to turn the distracted state of the kingdom to 
his own profit. He invaded Ir&k, and ungenerously, if not 
perfidiously, seized the person of the prince, who had trusted 
himself in his camp before Rei. He then took possession of 
the whole territory ; and, having been opposed at Isfah^ and 
Cazvin, he punished their resistance by putting to death some 
thousands of the inhabitants of each city.'® 

These transactions, which leave so great a stain on the memory 
His death of Mahmiid, were the last acts of his reign. He was 
taken ill soon after his return to his capital, and died at Ghazni 
on the 29th of April, AJ). 1030." 

large flotQla. I question if 1,000 boats *" D'Herbelot Price. Gibbon, 

could now be collected on the whole of the " D'Herbelot, art. Mahm^d, p. 621. 

Indus, and the rivers connected with it. See also the art Magdeddulat. 

«' Brigga's FerU/Ua, vol i pp. 82, 83. " Briggs, vol. L p. 84 ; Price, vol iL 

" See p. 819. p. 294. 
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Shortly before his death he commanded all the most costly of 
his treaaures to be displayed before him ; and, after ^^ ^^^ 
long contemplating them, he is said to have shed tears ^•^- ^^^• 
at the thought that he was so soon to lose them. It is remarked 
that, after this fond parting with his treasures, he distributed no 
portion of them among those around him, to whom also he was 
about to bid farewell.^ 

' Thus died Mahmiid, certainly the greatest sovereign of his 
own time, and considered by the Mahometans among andcharac- 
the greatest of any age. Though some of his qualities **'• 
have been overrated, he appears on the whole to have deserved 
his reputation. Prudence, activity, and enterprise he possessed 
in the highest degree ; and the good order which he preserved 
in his extensive dominions during his frequent absences is a 
proof of his talents for- government. The extent itself of those 
dominions does little towards establishing his ability, for the 
state of the surrounding countries afforded a field for wider 
ambition than he attempted to indulge: and the speedy disso- 
lution of his empire prevents our forming a high opinion of 
the wisdom employed in constructing it. Even his Indian 
operations, for which all other objects were resigned, are so far 
from displaying any signs of system or combination, that their 
desultory and inconclusive nature would lead us to deny him a 
comprehensive intellect, unless we suppose its range to have 
been contracted by the sordid passions of his heart. 

He seems to have made no innovation in internal government : 
no laws or institutions are referred, by tradition, to him. 

The real source of his glory lay in his combining the qualities 
of a warrior and a conqueror, with a zeal for the encouragement 
of literature and the arts, which was rare in his time, and has 
not yet been surpassed. His liberality in those respects is en- 
hanced by his habitual economy. He founded a university in 
Ghazni, with a vast collection of curious books in various lan- 
guages, and a museum of natural curiosities. He appropriated 
a large sum of money for the maintenance of this establishment, 
besides a permanent fiind for allowances to professors and to 
students.^ He also set aside a sum, nearly equal to 10,000i. a 
year, for pensions to learned men ; and showed so much munifi- 
cence to individuals of eminence, that his capital exhibited a 

** It was probably this anecdote that covetousness with the ABiattcs) werS etil) 

suggested to Sddi a story which he relates entire, and gazed eagerly from theik 

in the " Qulistdn.*' A certain person, he sockets, as if Uiey were insatiable and in* 

says, saw Sult^ Mahmtid (then long dead) destructible, like the passion which ani- 

in ft dream. His body was reduced to a mated them. 
bare skeleton ; but his eyes (the organs of " Briggs's FerithUif yoL i. p. 60. 
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greater assemblage of literary genius than any other monarch 
in Asia has ever been able to produce." 

Of the many names that adorned his court, few are known in 
Europe. Unsurf may be mentioned as the first instance, in Asia, 
of a man raised to high rank and title for poetical merit alone f^ 
but it is to FefdousI that we must ascribe the universal reputation 
of Mahm6d as a patron of poetry; and it is to him, also, that 
his country is indebted for a large portion of her poetical fiame. 

The history of this poet throws a strong light on Mahm^d's 
literary ardour ; and is improved in interest as well as authen- 
ticity by its incidental disclosure of the conqueror's character- 
istic foible. Perceiving that the ancient renown of Persia was 
on the point of being extinguished, owing to the bigotry of his 
prejiecessors, Mahmiid early held out rewards to any one who 
would embody in an historical poem the achievements of her 
kings and heroes, previous to the Mahometan conquest. Dakfki, 
a great poet of the day, whom he had first engaged in this under- 
taking, was assassinated by a servant, before he had finished 
more than one thousand couplets ; when the fame of MahmM's 
liberality fortunately attracted Ferdousi to his court. By him 
was this great work completed; and in such a manner, that, 
although so obsolete as to require a glossary, it is still the most 
popular of all books amoug his countrymen, and is admired 
even by European readers for the spirit and fire of some pas- 
sages, the tenderness of others, and the Homeric simplicity and 
grandeur that pervade the whole. A remarkable feature' in this 
poem (perhaps an indication of the taste of the age) is the 
fondness for ancient Persian words, and the studious rejection 
of Arabic. It is said, though not, perhaps, quite correctly, that 
not one exclusively Arabic word is to be found in the sixty 
thousand couplets. The poem was from time to time recited to 
the Sultan, who listened to it with delight, and showed his 
gratitude by gifts to the poet; but when the whole was con- 
cluded, after thirty years of labour, as Ferdousi himself assures 
us, the reward was entirely disproportioned to the greatness of 

^ The first encouragere of Persian lite- mites, are mentioned by Gibbon as re- 

ratnre appear to haye been the S^m^is. yivers of the language and genius of 

The Tdrikhi TaJbaHy a celebrated his- Persia ; but it is to Sult^ .Mahmljd that 

torical work, was translated into Persian she is indebted for the full expansion of 

from Arabic by the Tizir of one of the her national literature, 

kings of that race, in a.d. 946 ; and ^ Colonel Kennedy, from Daulat Sh^ 

Ktideki, the earliest of the Persian poets, Trantactiont of the Bombay Literary So- 

received 80,000 dirhends from another of cielyy voL u. p. 75 ; where, also, is the 

those princes for a moral work founded authority for the present to RtidekL 
on PUpay's fables. The Btiyas, or Deile- 
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the work* FerdousI rejected what was offered, withdrew in 
indignation to his native city of T6s, launched a bitter satire 
at MahmM, and held himself prepared to fly from that monarch's 
dominions, if it were necessary, to -shun the effects of his re- 
venge. But MahmM maguanimously forgot the satire, while 
he remembered the great epic, and sent so ample a remunera- 
tion to the poet as would have surpassed his highest expecta« 
tions. But his bounty came too late ; and the treasure entered 
one door of Ferdousi's house as his bier was borne out of 
another. His daughter at first rejected the untimely gift ; by 
the persuasion of MahmM, she at length accepted it, and laid 
it out on an embankment, to afford a supply of water to the 
city where her father had been bom, and to which he was always 
much attached. The satire, however, has survived. It is to it we 
owe the knowledge of Mahmiid's base birth ; and to it, beyond 
doubt, is to be ascribed the preservation of the memory of his 
avarice, which would otherwise long ago have been forgotten.'^ 

Mahmiid's taste for architecture, whether engendered, or only 
developed, by what he witnessed at Mattra and Canouj, dis- 
played itself in full perfection after his return from that expe- 
dition. He then founded the mosque called "the Celestial 
Bride,** which, in that age, was the wonder of the East. It was 
built of marble and granite, of such beauty as to strike every 
beholder with astonishment,"^ and was furnished with rich car- 
pets, candelabras, and other ornaments of silver and gold. It 
is probable, from the superiority long possessed by Indian 
architects, that the novelty and elegance of the design had 
even a greater effect than the materials, in commanding so 
much admiration. When the nobility of Ghazni, says Ferishta, 
(from whom most of the above is transcribed,) saw the taste of 
the monarch evince itself in architecture, they vied with each 
other in the magnificence of their private palaces, as well as 
in public buildings, which they raised for the embellishment of 
the city. Thus, in a short time, the capital was ornamented 
with mosques, porches, fountains, reservoirs, aqueducts, and 
cisterns, beyond every city in the East. 

* The BtoxT told is, that Mahmtid had haye thought that he would improve their 

pronuBed a dirhem for every verse ; and value by offering a premium on their 

that, although he had meant golden dir- number. 

hems, the sight of the sum was too much " D*Herbelot ; Kennedy on Persian 

for his covetous nature, and he changed Literature, Bombay Tramaetiont ; Mal- 

the payment into silver dirhems; but colm's Perna; Introduction to Shahni- 

Mahmlid had too much prudence to have meh, Oriental Magazine^ voL vi 

promised an imlimited sum for verses, " Ferishta. 
even of Ferdousl's, and too much taste to 
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All writers attest the magnificence of Mahmiid's court, which 
exhibited the* solemnity of that of the califs, together with all 
the pomp and splendour which they bad borrowed from the 
great king; so that when to all this we add the great scale of 
his expeditions, and the high equipments of his armies, we 
must accede to the assertion of his historian, that if he was 
rapacious in acquiring wealth, he was unrivalled in the judgment 
and grandeur with which he knew how to expend it. 

As avarice is the great imputation against Mahmtid in the 
East, so is bigotry among European writers. The first of these 
charges is established by facts : the other seems the result of a 
misconception. MahmM carried on war with the infidels be- 
cause it was a source of gain, and, in his day, the greatest 
source of glory. He professed, and probably felt, like other 
Mussulmans, an ardent wish for the propagation of his faith ; 
but he never sacrificed the least of his interests for the accom- 
plishment of that object ; and he even seems to have been per- 
fectly indifferent to it, when he might have attained it without 
losa One province, permanently ' occupied, would have done 
more for conversion than all his inroads, which only hardened 
the hearts of the Hindiis against a religion which presented 
itself in such a form. 

Even where he had possession he showed but little zeal. Far 
from forcing conversions like Mohammed C^im, we do not 
hear that in his long residence in Quzer&t, or his occupation of 
L4h6r, he ever made a convert at all. His only ally (the rdja 
of Canouj) was an unconverted Hindii. His transactions with 
the rAja of L&h6r were guided entirely by policy, without 
reference to religion ; and when he placed a Hind^ devotee on 
the throne of GuzerAt, his thoughts must have been otherwise 
directed than to the means of propagating Isl&m. 

It is nowhere asserted that he ever put a Hindii to death 
except in battle, or in the storm of a fort. His only massacres 
were among his brother Mussulmans in Persia. Even they 
were owing to the spirit of the age, not of the individual, 
and sink into insignificance, if compared with those of Chen- 
glz Ehdn, who was not a Mussulman, and is eulogized by 
one of our most liberal historians as a model of philosophical 
toleration. 

Perhaps the most odious trait of his religious wars is given 
incidentally by a Maliometan author, quoted in Price, who 
states that such was the multitude of captives brought fix)m 
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India, that a purchaser could not be found for a slave at four 
shillings and sevenpence a head.'^ 

The Mahometan historians are so far from giving him credit 
for a blind attachment to the faith, that they charge him with 
scepticism, and say that he rejected all testimony, and professed 
his doubts of a future state : and the end of the story, as they re- 
late it, increases its probability ; for, as if he felt that he had gone 
too far, he afterwards announced that the Prophet had appeared 
to him in a dream, and in one short sentence had removed all his 
doubts and objections. 

It is, however, certain that he was most attentive to the forms 
of his religion.*® He always evinced the strongest attachment to 
the orthodox calif, and rejected all offers from his Egyptian 
rivaL*^ Though he discouraged religious enthusiasts and ascetics, 
he showed great reverence for men of real sanctity.^ 

Hardly one battle of importance is described in which he did 
not kneel down in prayer, and implore the blessing of God upon 
his arms.** 

Notwithstanding the bloodshed and misery of which he was 
the occasion, he does not seem to have been cruel. We hear of 
none of the tragedies and atrocities in his court and family which 
are so common in those of other despots. No inhuman punish- 
ments are recorded ; and rebels, even when they are persons who 
had been pardoned and trusted, never suffer anything worse than 
imprisonment. 

Mahmud was about the middle size ; athletic, and well-propor- 
tioned in his limbs, but disfigured with the small-pox to a degree 
that was a constant source of mortification to him in his youth, 
until it stimulated him to exertion, from a desire that the bad 
impression made by his appearance might be effaced' by the 
lustre of his actions.** 

" [Al Utbi says (p. 462) that, after the ^ See a letter from Aurangzib, in the 

ninth expedition, the number of slayeB AaiaUe Register for 1801, p. 92. 

was BO great that the price of each never ^ A story is told of him in Ferishta 

exceeded from two to ten dirhems at the and in the ^' Rauzat ua Saf^" that puts his 

utmost. — Ed.] zeal for religion in a new light. A citizen 

*• [Al Utbi, however (pp. 438-444), re- of Nish^pilir was brought before him on 

presents him as a zealous upholder of an accusation of heresy. " Eling," said 

orthodox Muhammadanism in opposition he, '* I am rich, but I am no heretic ; can 

to the heretical sects of the Karmathians, you not take my property without injur- 

Bdtinians, etc. — Ed.] mg my reputation ? " The king heard 

*^ [The Fi&timite Khalif Moizz founded his proposal with great good humour, 

Cairo about A.D. 972, and his second sue- took the bribe, and gave hun a certificate 

cessor, the celebrated Hiflum, ruled from under the royal signet of his perfect or- 

996 to 1021. During his reign, the Mu- thodoxy. 

bammadan world was kept in a continual ** Ferishta. D'Herbelot. Price, 
ferment — ^£d.] 
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He seems to have been of a cheerful disposition, and to have 
lived on easy terms with those around him. 

The following well-known story shows the opinion entertained 
of his severity to military licence, one of the first virtues in a 
general One day a peasant threw himself at his feet, and com- 
plained that an officer of the army, having conceived a passion 
for his wife, had forced himself into his house, and driven him out 
with blows and insults ; and that he had renewed the outrage, re- 
gardless of the clamours of the husband. Mahmiid directed him to 
say nothing, but to come again when the officer repeated his visit. 
On the third day, the peasant presented himself, and MahmM 
took his sword in silence, and wrapping himself in a loose man- 
tle, followed him to his house. He found the guilty couple asleep, 
and, after extinguishing the lamp, he struck oflF the head of the 
adulterer at a blow. He then ordered lights to be brought, and, 
on looking at the dead man's face, burst into an exclamation of 
thanksgiving, and called for water, of which he drank a deep 
draught. Perceiving the astonishment of the peasant, he informed 
him he had suspected that so bold a criminal could be no other 
than his own nephew ; that he had extinguished the light lest 
his justice should give way to affection; that he now saw that 
the offender was a stranger ; and, having vowed neither to eat nor 
drink till he had given redress, he was nearly exhausted with thirst. 
Another example is given of his sense of his duty to his people. 
Soon after the conquest of Irdk, a caravan was cut off in the 
desert to the east of that country, and the mother of one of the 
merchants who was killed went to Qhaznf to complain. Mahm6d 
urged the impossibility of keeping order in so remote a part of 
his territories ; when the woman boldly answered, " Why, then, 
do yoii take countries which you cannot govern, and for the 
protection of which you must answer in the day of judgment ? " 
Mahmtid was struck with the repl^oach ; and, after satisfying the 
woman by a liberal present, he took effectual measures for the 
protection. of the caravans. 

MahmM was, perhaps, the richest king that ever lived. On 
hearing of the wealth of some former dynasty, who had accumu- 
lated jewels enough to fill seven measures, he exclaimed, " Praise 
be to God, who has given me a hundred measures." 

As all the subsequent dynasties in India spring fix>m the court 
compoMtion or neighbourhood of Ghazni, it is to be regretted that we 
and army, havc SO fcw materials for judging of the state of society 
and manners in both. Things were much changed since the time 
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of the Arab conquests, and new actors had come on the stage 
widely different from those who had preceded them. Though 
many Arabs were still employed, both as soldiers and magistrates, 
even they were only Arabs by descent, while a great portion of 
the court and army were Tiirks, and the rest, with almost all 
the people, were Persians. 

The TArks had not come into Ghazni as conquerors. Numbers 
of Turkish slaves had been brought into the southern Ttrka. 
countries after the conquest of Transoxiana ; and their courage, 
their habits of obedience, their apparently dependent condition 
and want of connexion with all around them, recommended them 
to the confidence of absolute \nonarchs, and led to their general 
employment. Some princes formed bodies of MawHuk {slave) 
guards; and some employed individuals in offices of trust ; so that 
they already occupied an important place in what had been the 
Arab empire, and soon after the death of Mahmtid brought the 
greater part of Asia under their dominion. 

The house of Ghazni, though Ttirks themselves, were less under 
the influence of their countrymen than mostof their contemporaries. 
Alptegfn was A single slave, and rose to power as governor of 
Khor&s^. He may have had some Mamliiks and other Tiirks in 
his service ; but the main body of his army, and all his subjects, 
were natives of the country round Ghazni. MahmM himself was 
bom of a Persian mother,^ and was in language and manners a 
Persian ; but his increased resources, and the conquest of Trans- 
oxiana, would draw more Ttirks about him, and their importance 
in the neighbouring countries would give more weight to their 
example. The existence of wandering tribes in both nations leads 
us at first to suppose a resemblance between the Tartars and the 
Arabs ; while the reality would be better shown by a contrast. 

From the first mention of the Tai'tars, in the thirteenth century 
before Christ, they formed great nations under despotic govern- 
ments. They fed sheep, on uncultivated but not unfertile plains, 
and were not exposed to the sufferings and privations which fell 
to the lot of those who follow camels in the desert. They did 
not live in towns; and the extent of the domi^ons of their 
princes kept them fix)m the anxiety arising from close contact 
with their external enemies. 

They had, therefore, nothing to sharpen their intellect, or to 
give birth to feelings of independence ; and though they were as 
brave and hardy as the Arabs, they seem to have been made of 

** From Ztfbul, the countiy adjoining Qhazni, and extending to, perhaps includ- 
to OCbul on the south, beginning from ing, Sistdn on the west. 
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grosser materials than that fiery and imaginative people ; their 
wars originated in obedience, not in enthusiasm ; and their cruelty 
arose from insensibility, not bigotry or revenge : among themselves, 
indeed, they were sociable and good-natured, and by no means 
much under the influence of the darker passions. 

Wherever the Arabs conquered, they left indelible traces of 
their presence ; religion, law, philosophy, and literature, all took 
a new character from them. Their bad qualities, as well as their 
good, were copied by their subjects and disciples ; and wherever 
we find a Mussulman, we are sure to see a tinge of the pride, 
violence, and jealousy, with something of the hospitality and 
munificence, of the early Arab. The Tartars, on the other hand, 
have neither founded a religion nor introduced a literature ; and, 
so far from impressing their own stamp on others, they have uni- 
versally melted into that of the nations among whom they settled: 
so that, in manners and in outward appearance, there is scarcely 
a feature left in common between a Tartar of Persia and one of 
China. 

Amidst all these changes of form, there is some peculiarity of 
genius or temperament, which preserves a sort of national charac- 
ter ; and, when improved by the qualities of more refined nations, 
they exhibit more of the manly and practical turn of Europeans 
than is found in any other among the nations of the East. 

In the present instance, their character took its bias from the 
Persians, a people very likely to infiuence all who came into con- 
tact with them. 

With a good deal of the energy of the Arabs and Tartars, 
Fenifuui. the Pcrsians combine the suppleness and artifice of the 
Hindlis, and a fund of talents and ingenuity peculiar to them- 
selves ; and being a lively and restless people, they have been 
able (although always depressed by a singularly grievous despotism) 
to make a figure in the history of the world out of all proportion 
to their numbers or the resources of their territory. 

From the first conquest of their country the Persians must 
have been employed in all financial and civil business, in which 
the Arabs were no adepts; and their rapid conversion early 
opened the way for them to oflBces of trust and power. Ab6 
Moslem, who placed the Ab^ides on the throne, was a 
Persian of Isfah&n; the celebrated Barmecides were Persians 
of Balkh ; and the nation seems before long to have extended 
its views to the recovery of its independence. T4hir, though an 
Arab, was supported by Persians in his rebellion. The Sofiii- 
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rides, the B&yides, and probably the S&mAnides,*" were Persians ; 
and, at the time we are writing of, Mahmtid was the only 
sovereign not of Persian origin between the Jaxartes and the 
Euphrates. 

Their agreeable manners and refined way of living rendered 
the Persians models in those respects, even in countries at a 
distance from their own ; and their language, which had been 
enriched by vast accessions from the Arabic, became, a little before 
this time, what it still continues, the main channel of polite 
literature, and, in some degree, of science, through all the Maho- 
metan part of Asia^ 

These nations were in various degrees of obedience, Beutionof 

_ . _ _ _ . o ' the different 

and innuenced the government m various manners. nationa to 

The inhabitants of towns and plains (including the ment. 
Arabs, abnost all the Persians, and such of the small bodies of 
Tiirks as had long confined themselves to particular tracts) were 
entirely submissive to the Sultan. The mountaineers were pro- 
bably in every stage from entire obedience to nearly personal 
independence. The T6rki hordes (as the Sel jiiks) were separate 
communities unconnected with the territory they occupied, 
which sometimes, in the same generation, was on the A'mtir and 
on the Wplga. Their relation to the Sultan depended on the 
will of their chiefs, and was as fluctuating as might be expected 
in such circumstances ; during the vigorous reign of MahmM they 
seem in general to have been submissive. 

The small portion of India possessed by Mahmiid was so recent 
an acquisition, that the limits of his authority, both in degree 
and extent, must have been ill defined. I suppose he was power- 
ful in the plains, and had little influence in the hills. 

Their shares in the government may be conjectured from the 
circumstances of the different nations. 

Religion and law were Arabian (though modified in the latter 
department by local customs); and the lawyers and divines 
would, in many cases, be from the same country. 

The Sultan had a body of guards mounted on his own horses, 
who, we may conclude, were ManUiika (or T6rkl slaves); and 
separate troops of Tartar horse, from beyond the Oxus, no doubt 

^ The Sdmibiides are generally reckoned who exhausts all Tartar tribes, and even 

Ttirks ; but their founder was presented adopts single Ttirks like the Ghaznevitee, 

to the Calif Midntln at Merv in Khordsdn, lays no claim to the Sdnuinis. Whether 

and was neither a Ttirki chief nor a slave. they came from Bokhdra or Balkh, the 

The family claimed a Persian ancestor fixed inhabitants of either country are 

at a time when a descent from Quebres Persians ; and their being the first enoou- 

would not have been an object of ambi- ragers of Persian literature is another 

tion to men of another race. De Quignes, argument for their descent. 
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formed an important part of his army. A body of 5,000 Arab 
horse is mentioned on one occasion, and very large bodies of 
Afghans and Khiljis are often spoken of; but we may infer, 
from various circumstances and analogies, that the bulk of his 
army was recruited promiscuously from all parts of his dominions, 
either singly or in small bodies, and was placed under officers of 
his own selection ; that the contingents of particular provinces 
were under their governors; and that, besides the mountaineers 
enlisted in the ranks, many tumultuary bodies of that dass 
served under their hereditary chie&. All general commands were 
certainly held by the king's own officers, who, by their names, 
seem generally to have been Tiirks. 

The number of his regular army is said, at a muster six years 
before bis death, to have amounted to 54,000 good horse ; a 
moderate number for so great a state, and probably increased on 
occasions by temporary levies. 

Though there is no mention of Hindiis in Mahm^d's army, a 
numerous body of HindA cavalry, under Sewand Rai, is stated 
to have taken part in the troubles at Ghaznl, within two months 
after the Sultan's death ; whence it is obvious that he must, daring 
his lifetime, have availed himself of the services of this class of 
his'^subjects without considering their religion as an objection. 

Though the Ttirki nation were still pagans, most, if not all, 
those in Mahmiid's army were probably Mahometans. The slaves 
were of course made Mussulmans as soon as they were purchased, 
and the free men were likely from imitation to embrace the reli- 
gion of the country they were in. Some even of the hordes had 
begun to be converted ; but as the T6rks did not, like the 
Hindtis, lay aside their pagan names on conversion, it is not so 
easy, as in the other cases, to ascertain their religion.*^ 

The civil administration must have been entirely conducted by 
Persians. The two celebrated vizirs, Ab61 Abbas and Ahmed 
Meimendi, were of that nation, and appear to have lived in 
constant rivalry with the great Tiirki generals. The former of 
the two, being more a man of business than learning, introduced 
the practice of writing all public papers in Persian. Ahmed restored 
Arabic in permanent documents; such, probably, as charters, 
and those of the class which in Europe would be written in Latin. 

** Seljtik 18 said to have been conyerted ; some Yiiiias (Jonas) ; but his celebrated 

and the fact is proved by the scriptural grandson, though a zealous Mahometan, 

names of his sons, the contemporaries of bore the Tartar name of Tughrul, and kis 

BultAn Mahmtid, which were Michael, equally famous suooesBor that of Alp 

Israel, MiisiK (Moses), and according to AtbIiIUl 
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It is owing to this circumstance that, although India was never 
directly conquered by Persia, the language of business, and of 
writing in general, is all taken from the latter country. The 
Persian language is also spoken much more generally than French 
is in Europe. It likewise furnishes a laige proportion of the 
vemaculr language of Hindostan, the basis of which is an original 
Indian dialect. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OTHER KINGS OF THE HOUSES OF GHAZNf AND GHOB. 

Sultan Mahht}I) left two sons, one of whom, Mohammed, had, by 
his gentleness and docility, so ingratiated himself with g^t„i 
his father, that he fixed on him for his successor in pre- J!S^?Sol*^ 
ference to his more untractable brother, Masaiid. Mo- ^^ *^^- 
hammed was accordingly put in possession, and crowned as soon 
as Mahmiid was dead ; but the commanding temper and head- 
long courage of Masaiid, together with his personal strength and 
soldier-like habits, made him more popular, and, in fact, more fit 
to govern, in the times which were approaching. Accordingly a 
large body of guards deserted from Mohammed immediately after 
his accession ; and by the time MasaM arrived from his govern- 
ment of Isfah&n, the whole army was ready to throw off" its 
allegiance. Mohammed was seized, blinded, and sent into confioxe- 
ment ; and Masatid ascended the throne within four months after 
his father s death. 

The situation of the new monarch required all the energy by 
which he was distinguished; for the power of the g^^^ 
Selj6ks had already risen to such a height as to threaten J^J^^q^^ 
his empire with the calamities which they afterwards rS;^^^^^ 
brought on it. «^^ "* 

The origin of this family is not distinctly known ; and their 
early history is related in different ways. The most probable 
account is, that the chief from whom they derived their name 
held a high station under one of the great Tartar princes ; that 
he incurred the displeasure of his sovereign, and emigrated with 
his adherents to Jaund, on the left bank of the Jaxartes. His 
sons were afterwards subject to Sult^ MahmM; and, by one 
account, were either induced or compelled by him to move to 
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the south of the Oxus, and settle in Khorisdn.^ It is, however, 
more probable that they remained in Transoxiana, under a loose 
subjection to the Sultan, carrying on wars and incursions on their 
own account, until the end of his reign, when they began to push 
their depredations into his immediate territories. They received 
a check at that time, as has been related, and did not enter Kho- 
T&s&n. in force until the reign of MasaM. 

Though individuals of the T6rki nation had long before made 
themselves masters of the governments which they served, as the 
Maml^ guards at Baghdad, Alptegfn at Ghazni, etc. ; yet the 
Selj6ks were the first horde, in modem times, that obtained 
possession to the south of the Oxus ; and, although the invasions 
of Chengiz Kh&n and Tamerlane were afterwards on a greater 
scale, thQ Seljtik conquest was raised to equal importance from the 
fact that the representative of one of its branches still fills the 
throne of Constantinople.* 

At the time of Masaiid's accession their inroads into Khor&s&n 
Their wan began again to be troublesome. They did not, however, 
^^^i^bT*^ seem to require the personal exertions of the new king, 
ah! 422. who was therefore left at leisure to reduce the province of 
Mecrdn under his authority ; and as, within the next three years, 
A.D. 1034, ^® received the submission of the provinces of M&zan- 
A.H. 425. derdn and Gurg&n, then in the hands of a family of 
unconverted fire-worshippers, he had, before his power began to 
decline, attained to the sovereignty of all Persia, except the province 
of Firs. The rest of his reign was spent in struggles with the Sel- 
jiiks, who, though they still professed themselves his slaves, defeated 
his lieutenants and ravaged his dominions. At length he took 
the field in person, and encountered Tughral B^g, the celebrated 
A.D. 1039, Seljiik conqueror, at Zendecin or Dandun^en, near 
A.H.432. Merv. Masa6d, being deserted on the field by some of 
his T6rkl followers, was totally and irretrievably defeated, and 
compelled to fly to Merv. He there assembled the wreck of his 
army, and returned to Ghazni ; but, far from being able to collect 
such a force as might oppose the Seljiiks, he found himself 
without the means of repressing the disorders which were 
breaking out round the capital. In these circumstances he de- 
termined to withdraw to India, and avail himself of the respite 
thus obtained to retrieve his affairs. But discipline was now 
dissolved, and all respect for the king's authority destroyed. 
Soon after he had crossed the Indus his own guards attempted 

^ Amir bin Radr Sdjaki was left by India in a.d. 1021, a.h. 412. 
Mahmtid in the command of aganificm in ' De Quignes, toL ii. p. 190. 
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to plunder his treasure ; and the confusion which followed led to 
a general mutiny of the army, the deposition of Ma- 
satid, and the restoration of his brother Mohammed to anIdLthof 
the throne. The blindness of the latter prince rendering "* 
him incapable of conducting the government, he transferred the 
effective administration to his son Ahmed, one of whose ^j, iq^o, 
first acts was to put the deposed king to death. ^^ *^^' 

Masaiid was more than ten years on the throne, and, notwith- 
standing the turbulent and disastrous character of his reign, he 
found time to promote the progress of knowledge, and showed 
himself a worthy successor of Mahmiid in his patronage of learned 
men and in the erection of magnificent public buildings. 

The defeat which overthrew the government of Masaiid was 
attended with the most important consequences to India, as it 
raised the Mussulman province there, from a despised dependency, 
to one of the most valuable portions of the kingdom ; but the 
events which follow have little interest in Indian history. The 
revolutions in the government, being like those common to 
aU Asiatic monarchies,' fatigue without instructing : the struggles 
with the Seljtiks only affected the western dominions of Qhaznf , 
and those with the Hindtis had no permanent effect at all. For 
the history of the people, Asiatic writers afford no materials. Yet 
this period must have been one of the most deserving of notice 
of the whole course of their career. It must have been then that 
permanent residence in India, and habitual intercourse with the 
natives, introduced a change into the manners and ways of think- 
ing of the invaders, that the rudiments of a new language 
were formed, and a foundation laid for the present national 
character of the Mahometan Indians.^ 

The remaining transactions of the house of Ghazni need not 
therefore occupy much space. Maud6d the son of MasaM was 
at Balkh when his father was murdered. He hastened suiun 
to the east with his army, defeated and put to death his a.d. io4o. 
rivals, and afterwards crushed a rebellion excited by one A/aiMQ, 
of his own brothers. 

* [Gibbon has well described the course — ^the lahahdH Ndnri of Minhij ud din, 
of every AsiAtic dynasty as "one unceasing which is a succinct narrative to the time 
round of valour, greatness, discord, degen- of Ndsir ud din, — and its continuation by 
eracyand decay. ' — Ed.] Zld ud din Bami which embraces the 

* [The reign of Masa^d can now be period from Balban's accession to the sixth 
studied in the contemporary history of year of the reign of Firiiz Shdh. For 
Ab6'l Fazl Baihaki, printed in the Baihaki's history, and the TabahUt 
BibUotkeca Indica of the Bengal Asiatic Ndtiri^ cf. Douson's HUt. of Indiay vol. 
Society. The same collection also con- ii, pp. 53—154, 259—288, for ZH ud din 
tains two other standard authorities for Bsimi, ilncL vol. iiL, pp. 98 — 268. — £o 
the pre-M oghul period of Indian history, 

A A 
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At his accession the whole kingdom of Qhaznf lay open to the 
victorious SeljAks, but the attention of those conquerors was not 
drawn towards the east. They divided their conquests into four 
minor kingdoms, under the supremacy of Tughral B^. Ab4 AH, 
who obtained the sovereignty of Her&t, Slst&n, and Gh6r, was 
left to contend with the Ghaznevites,* while Tughral with the 
main forces of the tribe hastened to the conquest of Western 
Persia, the capture of Baghdad, and the invasion of the Roman 
Empire. In these circumstances MaudM was able to maintain 
himself in Qhaznf and to recover Transoxiana ; and being united 
by marriage with the granddaughter of Tughral B^g, he seemed 
to be no longer in danger from the hostility of the Selj6ks. But 
A.D. 1043, while he pursued his success in the west, the KAja 
AH. 486. q£ Delhi took advantage of his absence to overrun the 
Panjdb. By skilful appeals to their superstition he revived the 
spirit of the Hind^, took Nagarc6t, and laid siege to L£h6r. But 
that last stronghold of the Mussulmans was saved by the bravery 
of the garrison, who disdained to yield to infidels whom they had 
so often subdued, and by a report (which proved unfounded) of 
the approach of MaudAd. 

That prince was at the time engaged in the west, where even 
his family connexion did not prevent new quarrels with the 
Seljiiks, and had no time to visit India till his death. 
suitto AMI When that event took place the throne was usurped 
?S!*io49, ^7 l^is brother Abtil Hasan, who made way to it by the 
iiS. toli!^ murder of his infant nephew, but was himself deposed 
A.H. 443. j^ ^^^ years by his uncle Ab61 Bashid. 

The new prince recovered the Panj^b, which had been seized 
soiun Ab(u ^y one of the Mahometan leaders during the preceding 
f^\^06i, troubles, but he was soon after defeated by a chief 
A^D. W52,**^ named Tughral, who revolted in Sistin. The successful 
A.H. 444. rebel assumed the crown, and put all the princes of the 
house of Ghazni that fell into his hands to death. He was him- 
self assassinated at the* end of forty days, and one of the three 
descendants of Sabuktegin, who had escaped his cruelty, was 
raised to the throne. 

snitin "^^ prince was successful against the SeljAks, and 

fS^^jJI"- had a prospect of recovering the lost dominions of 
I'd 1068**^ his family, till checked by the rising genius of Alp 
*:h.4«).' Arsl&n.« 

His brother Ibr&him was a professed devotee. He made peace 

* De Quignes, voL ii p. 190. * [Tughral's nephew and BuooeBsor. — £d.J 
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with the Seljliks by renoimcing all claims that inter- g„it4n 
fered with their pretensions, and spent most part of i!?f%^, 
a long reign in practising penmanship and copying tD.Jwg.**' 
Eorans. He left forty sons and thirty-six daughters. ^'^' *®^' 

Masaljid the Second was a man of more worth. His generals 
carried his arms beyond the Ganges, and he himself Bvntsn 
revised the laws and formed them into a consistent l^f(^"' 
code. During his reign the court resided for some years ad mi*** 
at Ldh6r. ^•"- '^• 

On the death of MasaM the Second, one of his sons, Arsl&n, 
imprisoned his brothers and usurped the throne. The suiun 
house of Ghazni had by this time formed repeated i^f^u. 
matrimonial alliances with the SeljAks, and the sister ^'l[ ^^^ 
of Sanjar, their sultan, was mother of all the princes. ^^' ^^^ 
She was incensed at the oppression of so many of her children, 
and called on Sanjar to support Behr&m, who had escaped 
the &te of his brothers. Sanjar undertook his cause, and placed 
him on the throne by force of arms. 

Behr&m was a distinguished patron of letters. The famous 
Persian poet Nizdmi resided at his court, and dedicated g^it^ 
one of his five great poems to Behrim. But he dis- J^^!^i, 
graced the end of a long and prosperous reign by a ^ ;"; iJf^*^ 
crime which brought ruin on himself and all his race. ^•"' ^^' 

The territory of Gh6r had been treacherously seized by Maud6d, 
and had since remained dependent on Ghazni The reigning 
prince, Kutb ud din S6r,^ was married to the daughter of Sultan 
Behi-4m. Some diflFerences, however, arose between these princes ; 
and Behrim, having got his son-in-law into his power, either 
poisoned him or put him openly to death. The latter is most 
probable ; for Seif ud din,® the brother of the deceased, imme- 
diately took up arms to revenge him, and advanced towards 
Ghazni, whence Behrdm was compelled to fly to Kirmin, in the 
mountains towards the east.^^ 

Seif ud din was so secure in his new possession, that he sent 
back most of his army to Firiiz C6h, his usual residence, oiuwni 
under his brother A16 ud din. But, in^spite of all en- GhSLi. 

' [There was some tmcertainty as to. *® ["Kirmin seems to have been a place 

whether Ibrahim's reign ended in a.h. 481 of considerable importance in those days, 

or 492, but Mr. Thomas has shown from in virtue of its position on the line of 

coins that t^e latter date is correct. communication between Qhazni and the 

{Joum. RjL.S. vol. ix. p. 280.)— Ed.] Indue, on the road connecting that city 

'Called Kootb ood deen Mahomed with the modem site of Kohitt and Peshd- 

Ohoory Afghan, in Briggs* FerisfUa, vol. wur, by the Bungush route and the 

i. p. 151. Kurm river." — Mr. E. Thomas {Joum, 

' Seif ood deen Soory, Ibid. voL i. p. B.A.S. vol. xvii p. 207). — Ed.] 

162. r / J 
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deavours to render himself popular in Ghaznl, he failed to shake 
the attachment of the inhabitants to the old dynasty : a plot was 
entered into to invite Behr&m to return ; and as soon as the snow 
had cut oflF the communication with Gh6r, that prince advanced 
against his former capital with an army collected from the un- 
subdued part of his dominions. Self ud din, conscious of his 
present weakness, was about to withdraw, but was persuaded, by 
the perfidious promises and entreaties of the people of Ghazni, 
to try the fate of a battle ; and being deserted on the field by the 
citizens, the small body of his own troops that were with him 
were overpowered, and he himself was wounded and taken pri- 
Beoovered soucr. Behr&m'« conduct on this occasion was as incon- 

by Behram. • 

^^ sistent with his former character as it was repugnant to 

tionof th« humanity. He made his prisoner be led round the city 
GMr. with every circumstance of ignominy ; and, after expos- 

ing him to the shouts and insults of the rabble, put him to death 
by torture. He also ordered his vazir, a Seiad or descendant of 
the Prophet, to be impaled. 

When the news reached AH ud din, he was raised to the high- 
est pitch of rage and indignation, and vowed a bitter revenge on 
all concerned. 

He seems, in his impatience, to have set out with what was 
thought an inadequate force, and he was met with an offer of 
peace from Behr&m, accompanied by a warning of the certain de- 
struction on which he was rushing. He replied, " that Behram's 
threats were as impotent as his arms ; that it was no new thing 
for kings to make war on each other ; but that barbarity such as 
his was unexampled amongst princes." 

In the battle which ensued, he appeared at one time to be over- 
powered by the superior numbers of the Ghaznevites ; but his 
own thirst for vengeance, joined to the bravery and indignation of 
his countrymen, bore down all opposition, and compelled Behrdm 
to fly, almost alone, from the scene of action. 

The injuries, insults, and cruelties heaped on his brother, by 
Ghazni the people no less than the prince, would have justified 
hT^I^ a severe retaliation on Ghazni ; but the indiscriminate 
GhoriiuiB. destruction of so great a capital turns all our sympathy 
against the author of it, and has fixed a stigma on AH ud din fram 
which he will never be free as long as his name is remembered." 

" He ifl always calledJehdnsdz (Burner sacreB of Chengix and Tamerlane .irr 

of the World), and though otherwise spoken of with much less disapprobatiun ; 

praised, is mentioned by no historian on a proof, perhaps, of the more civi]ixe«I 

this occasiv^n without the strongest terms character of the earlier period, in which 

uf censure. Even the unprovoked mas- such proceedingB excited so much surpctttr. 
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This noble city, perhaps at the time the greatest in Asia, was 
given up for three, and some say seven, days to flame, slaughter, 
and devastation. Even after the first fury was over, individuals 
were put to death, and all the Seiads that could be found were 
sacrificed in expiation of the murder of Self ud din's vazir. All 
the superb monuments of the Ghaznevite kings were demolished, 
and every trace of them effaced, except the tombs of Mahm6d, 
Masaiid, and Ibrihlm ; the two first of whom were spared for 
their valour, and the last probably for his sanctity. The unfortu- 
nate Behr^m only lived to witness the calamities he had brought on 
his country ; for, during his flight to India, he sank under fatigue 
and misfortune, and expired after a reign of thirty-five years. 

His son Khusrou continued his retreat to L^h6r, where s^iun 
he was received amidst the acclamations of his- subjects, hSSJT^ 
who were not displeased to see the seat of government r^L 
permanently transferred to their city. ^"^^^ 

He died (a.I). 1160) after a reign of seven years, and left the 
wreck of his territory to his son. 

Khusrou Malik reigned for twenty-seven lunar years to A.D. 
1186, when his last possession shared the fate of the rest, stdtAn 
and was occupied by the house of Qh6r, as will be here- Maiik. 
after related. The race of Sabuktegin expired with this prince. 



HOUSE OF GH0E.1 



Aid ud din Ohdri. 

(The origin of the house of Gh6r has been much discussed : the 
prevalent and apparently the correct opinion is, that origin of 
both they and their subjects were Afghans. Gh6r was of Gh^r. 
invaded by the Mussulmans within a few years after the death of 
Yezdegerd. It is spoken of by Ebn Haukal as only partially con- 
verted in the ninth century.^ The inhabitants, according to the 
same author, at that time spoke the language of Khor^is&n.^ 

^ Called in the Tabakdti Ndsiri the that the people of that country in early 

house of Shanaab^i. times were Afghtlns. The only question 

' Ouaeley's £bn Haukal, pp. 221 and relates to the ruling family. An author 

226 ; see also p. 212. He there says that quoted by professor Dom {History of the 

all beyond Ghor may be considered as Afghans, Annotations, p. 92) says that 

Uindostan; meaning, no doubt, that it was they were Tiirks from Khitd ; but it is a 

inhabited by iniidels. bare assertion of one author, for the 

' The Afghans look on the mountains other quotation in the same place relates 

of Qhor as their earliest seat ; and I do to the successors of the house. of- Qhur. 

not know that it has ever been denied All other authors, as far as I can leaiii, 
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In the time of Sultan Mahmiid it was held, as has been observed, 
by a prince whom Ferishta calls Mohammed Soory (or Sur) 
Afgh&n. From his time the history is easily brought down to 
the events last related.) 

When Ali iid din had satiated his fury at Ghazni he returned 
to Firfiz C6h, and gave himself up to pleasure, as was his natural 
propensity. 

But new troubles awaited him, and the following four years 
fconquert of wcrc fertile in revolutions. Sultan Saniar, then head 

Gfaaiuei by •' ' 

the seiyfiks. of the Selj6ks, invaded Gh6r and Ghazni, and made Al£ 
ud din prisoner, but soon restored him to liberty, and reinstated 
him in his dominions/ 

Not long after he was himself defeated and made prisoner by 

the EuzeS) a hitherto unknown tribe of Ttii-ks ; * and a 

period of little more than one year beheld the downfall 

of the rival houses of Gh6r and Ghazni, which had so 

long disputed the empire of the East. 

The original cause of this calamity was the revolt of Sanjar s 

governor of Kharizm, who founded the kingdom of that name, 

afterwards so powerful both in the east and west of Asia. This 

prince, when pressed by Sanjar, called in the Khitans, a tribe 



A.D. 1153, 
A.H. 548. 

Ftdlof th« 
SeUtikft. 



include them in the Afghdn tribe of Stir ; 
though they are all gi^ilty of an incon- 
sistency, in deriving them from Sdr and 
S^, two sons of Zoh^ a fabulous king 
of Persia, quite unconnected with the 
AfghiLns. The same authors add some 
extraordinary legends regarding their 
more recent history. They relate that 
after the time of Mahmtid, the head of 
the house of Sur, whose name was Sdm, 
was obliged to desert his country and fly 
to India, where, though still a sincere 
Mussulman at heart, he became a servant 
in a temple of idols. He there amassed 
a fortune, and was on his return home, 
when he was shipwrecked and dro-v^ned 
on the coast of Persia. His son Husein 
Btii clung to a plank, on which he floated 
for three days ; and although for all that 
time he had a tiger, which had been also 
in the wreck, for a companion, yet the 
animal did not attempt to molest him, 
and he made his way to a city. He was 
there thrown into prison ; but being at 
length delivered, he set out for Ghazni. 
On the road he fell in with a band of rob- 
"bers, who, glad of so fine a recruit, gave 
him a horse and arms, and compelled 
him to join their troop. On the same 
night they were all seized and brought 
before the Sultan, who happened to be 
the pious IbnQiim, and were ordered to 



be beheaded. Husein, however, told his 
story ; and as his appearance was pre- 
possessing, the Sultan believed him, and 
ultimately sent him as governor to his 
native kmgdom. From all this we are 
tempted to infer that some adventurer did 
gain authority in Gh($r, through the Sul- 
tans of Ohazni ; that he either belonged 
originally to the tribe, or was adopted 
into it, perhaps marrying into the chief s 
family (as is so common with Normans 
and others in the Highland clans), and 
afterwards invented the above romantic 
story, and equally romantic pedigree, to 
cover his low origin. Professor Dom, in 
the annotations above quoted, hsa ool- 
lected all that has been written on the 
house of Gh6r as well as on the eight 
different accounts of the origin of the 
Afghdns, and has come to very rational 
conclusions on both questions. 

On the house of Gh6r, see also many 
articles in D'Herbelot, De Guignes, voL u. 
p. 181, and Briggs' Feriahta, vol. L p. 161. 

* End of A.D. 1152. a.h. 547, or the 
beginning of the next yeaj*. De Guignes 
and D'Herbelot make the date a.d. 1149, 
A.H. 544 ; but it must have been after the 
taking of Ghazni, and before San jar's cap- 
tivity, which fixes the date with precision. 

* De Guignes, vol. ii p. 256. 
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from the North of China, which had been driven infco.Trans- 
oxiana. 

The invasion of the Khitans displaced a portion of the tribe 
of Euz* which had remained in Transoxiana, while the other 
portion was conquering in Syria and Asia Minor; and these 
exiles, being forced upon the south, overwhelmed the Seljfiks, 
and for a short time occupied Ghazni Their migration after- 
wards took a westerly direction, and the kingdom of Ghazni was 
left to its former possessors. During these changes Aid. ud 
din died. His eventful reign had only occupied four ^^ 115^ 
years. ^•"- ^'•* 

Self ud din OhdrC. 

Not long before the death of Al£ ud din he placed his two 
nephews, Ghiyds ud din and Shah&b ud din, in confinement, pro- 
bably to secure the succession to his young and inexperienced 
son. But the first act of that son, Seif ud din, was to release 
his cousins and restore them to their governments, a confidence 
which he never had reason to repent. 

His other qualities, both personal and mental, corresponded 
to this noble trait, and might have insured a happy reign, if 
among so many virtues he had not inherited the revengeful spirit 
of his race. One of his chiefs appearing before him decorated 
with jewels which had belonged to his wife, ajid of which she 
had been stripped after his father's defeat by Sanjar, he was 
so transported by passion at the sight that he immediately put 
the ofiender to death with his own hand. Abdl Abb&s, the 
brother of the deceased, suppressed his feelings at the time ; 
but seized an early opportunity, when Seif ud din was engaged 
with a body of the £uz, and thrust his lance through the sultan's 
body in the midst of the fight. Seif ud din had reigned 
little more than a year, and was succeeded by the elder of his 
cousins.^ 

Ohiyda ud din Ghdri, 

Immediately on his accession, Ghiy&s ud din associated his 
brother, Mohammed Shahdb ud din, in the government. ^ p. 1157, 
He retained the sovereignty during his whole life, but ^'^- '^^^ 

• The Euz tribe are Turks, who were ghdna, where they are the ruling tribe^ 

long settled in Kipchak. They are, ac- they are still called Euz. (pronounced like 

cording to De Quignes, the ancestors of the the English verb * * use. " ) 

Tiirknaans(voLLpart ii. pp. 610, 522,vol. ' D'Herbelot. Ferishta. Abstract of 

ii- p. 190). They are also called Uzes, Mussulman histories in Dom's Afghan*, 
Ouz, Ck«z, Oozi, and Qazi ; but in Fer- 
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seems to have left the conduct of militaiy operations almost 
entirely to Shahib ud din, on whom, for some years before 
Ghiyds ud din's death, the active duties of the government seem 
in a great measure to have devolved. 

The harmony in which these brothers lived is not the only 
proof that they retained the family attachment which prevailed 
among their predecessors. Their uncle (who ruled the depend- 
ent principality of B£mi&n, extending along the Upper Oxus 
from the east of Balkh) having attempted to seize the throne on 
the death of Seif ud din, was defeated in battle, and so sur- 
rounded that his destruction seemed inevitable ; when his ne- 
phews threw themselves from their horses, ran to hold his stirrup, 
and treated him with such profound respect, that, although he at 
first suspected that they were mocking his misfortune, they at 
last succeeded in soothing his feelings and restored him to his 
principality. It continued in his immediate family for thi'ee gene- 
rations, until it fell, with the rest of the dominions of Gh6r, on 
the conquest by the King of Khdrizm.® 

All these transactions took place in less than five years from 
the fall of Qhazni, and the two brothers began now to turn to 
foreign conquest with the vigour of a new dynasty. 

They took advantage of the decline of the SeljAks to reduce 
the eastern part of Khor&sAn ; Ghiyis ud din was personally 
engaged in that enterprise, and also in the recovery of Ghazni ; * 
and from that time forward he divided his residence between 
Fir6z C6h, Ghazni, and Her&t. At the last city he built the 
great mosque so much spoken of for its magnificence in those and 
later ages. 

Shah&b ud din's attention was, for a long time, almost entirely 
ot'^i^'^ turned to India ; and he may be considered the founder 
hometan .of the empire in that country which has lasted till our 

empire in . * ' •' 

India. time. 

He did not begin till A.D. 1176, A.H. 572, when he took Uch, ; 
First expe- ^t tho juuctiou of the rivcrs of the Panj&b with the 
aiiSbud Indus. Two years afterwards he led an expedition to I 
1!d. 1176, Guzerdt, in which he was defeated, and compelled to , 
AH. 672. retreat with as many disasters as Mahmiid, and without 
the consolation of success. | 

In two expeditions to Ldh6r he broke the strength of Khusrou 
AD. 1178. Malik, the last of the Ghaznevites, and compelled him 
A.H. 674, ^ gj^^ ^p j^jg ^^ ^ ^ hostage. 

* D'Herbelot Dora's AnnotationB. taken by Ohiy^ ud din in a.h. W ; ^^ 

* [Ghazni had been reoocupied by the gave the government to hia brother {Ft- 
adherents of Khusrou Malik, but was ruhta), — ElD.] 
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His next expedition was to Sind, which he overran to the sea- 
shore. After his return he again engaged in hostili- A.D.n78, 
ties with Khusrou Malik, who, taking courage from ^^^l^* 
despair, made an alliance with the Gakkars, captured ^[h. ^m.' 
one of Shahdb ud din*s strongest forts, and obliged him ^^ 1177^ 
to call in the aid of stratagem' for a purpose which ^ "• ^^• 
force seemed insufficient to accomplish. He affected alarms from 
the west, assembled his army as if for operations in Ehor&sdn, 
and professing an anxious desire to make peace with Khusrou 
Malik, released his son, who had been hitherto kept as a hostage^ 
Khusrou Malik, entirely thrown off his guard by these appear- 
ances, quitted JAhdr and set out to meet his son, so unexpectedly 
restored to him; when Shah^b ud din put himself at the 
head of a strong body of chosen cavalry, and, marching with 
celerity and secrecy through unfrequented routes, suddenly 
interposed himself between Khusrou Malik and his Expukionof 
capital ; and surrounding his.camp by night, made him oha^ifr^ 
prisoner, and soon after occupied Ldh6r, which no longer **»«P«y^- 
offered resistance. Khusrou and his family were sent to ^h. MS^ 
Ghiy^ ud din and imprisoned in a castle in Ghirjistdn, ^ ^^ ^^^ 
where many years after they were put to death by ^^'^'^^ 
one or other of the contending parties during the war with the 
King of Kh&rizm. 

Shahdb ud din had now no Mahometan rival left, and the 
contest between him and the Hindiis seemed at first wamvitii 
sight very unequal. As his army was drawn from all **»«^^<^^ 
the warlike provinces between the Indus and Oxus, and was ac- 
customed to contend with the Seljliks and the northern hordes 
of Tartars, we should not expect it to meet much resistance from 
a people naturally gentle and inoffensive, broken into small 
states, and forced into war without any hopes of gain or aggran- 
dizement; yet none of the Hindd principalities fell without a 
severe struggle, and some were never entirely subdued, but still 
remain substantive states after the Mussulman empire has gone to 
ruin. 

This unexpected opposition was chiefly owing to the peculiar 
character of the R&jpiits, arising from their situation TheR^pAts. 
as the military class in the original Hindd system. The other 
classes, though kept together as casta by community of 
religious rites, were mixed up in civil society, and were under no 
chiefs except the ordinary magistrates of the country. But 
the EdjpAts were bom soldiers ; each division had its hereditary 
leader, and each formed a separate community, like clans in 
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other countries, the members of which were bound by many ties 
to their chiefs and to each other. The rules of cast still subsisted, 
and tended to render more powerful the connexion just 
described. 

As the chiefs of those clans stood in the same relation to the 
rAja as their own retainers did to them, the king, nobility, and 
soldiery all made one body, united by the strongest feelings of 
kindred and military devotion. The sort of feudal system that 
prevailed among the Rdjpiits ^® gave additional stability to this 
attachment, and all together produced the pride of birth, the 
high spirit, and the romantic notions so striking in the militaiy 
class of that period. Their enthusiasm was kept up by the songs 
of their bards, and inflamed by frequent contests for glory or 
for love. They treated women with a respect unusual in the 
East; and were guided, even towards their enemies, by rules of 
honour, which it was disgraceful to violate. But, although they 
had so many of the characteristics of chivalry, they had not 
the high-strained sentiments and artificial refinements of our 
knights, and were more in the spirit of Homer's heroes than of 
Spenser's or Ariosto's. If to these qualities we add a very strong 
disposition to indolence (which may have existed formerly, 
though not likely to figure in history), and make allowances for 
the effects of a long period of depression, we have the character 
of the Rijpdts of the present day, who bear much the same re- 
semblance to their ancestors as those did to the warriors of the 
"MahdBhArata."^^ 

With all the noble qualities of the early R&jpiits was mixed a 
simplicity derived from their want of intercourse with other 
nations, which rendered them inferior in practical ability, and 
even in military efficiency, to men actuated by much less elevated 
sentiments than theirs. 

Among the effects of the division into clans, one was, that 
although the Bdjpiits are anything but a migratory people, yet, 
when they have been compelled by external force to leave their 
seats, they have often moved in a body like a Tartar horde ; and 
when they occupied new lands, they distributed them in the 
same proportions as their former ones, and remained without any 
alteration but that of placa 

Shortly before the time of Shahib ud din, the four greatest 
kingdoms in India were — Delhi, then held by the clan of 

" See page 83. Bdjas of Jeipiir and Jodpiir for the hand 

" Their modem history is full of in- of a princess of Oudiptir. (See Tod's 

stances of loyalty and military honour. BdjatihAn, and other books and official 

Their last great war was between the publicationB.) 
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Tomdra : Ajmir, by that of Chouhin ; Canoiij, by the Rdth6r8 ; 
and Quzerdt, by the Baghilas, who had supplanted the Chal6kas : 
but the Tom^ra chief, dying without male issue, adopted his 
grandson Prithwi, rdja of Ajmir, and united the Tomdras and 
Chouhdns under one head. 

As the rija of Canouj was also grandson of the Tom^ra chief 
by another daughter, he was mortally oflFended at the preference 
shown to his cousin ; and the wars and jealousies to which this 
rivalship gave rise contributed greitly to Shahib ud din's success 
in his designs on India. 

His first attack was on Prithwi Raja, king of Ajmir and 
Delhi. The armies met at Tirouri, between Tan^sar ^^ nj^^ 
and Camil, on the great plain where most of the ^.h. 537. 
contests for the possession of India have been decided. The 
Mussulman mode of fighting was to charge with bodies of 
cavalry in succession, who either withdrew after discharging 
their arrows, or pressed their advantage, as circumstances 
might suggest. The Hindis, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to outflank their enemy, and close upon him on both sides, 
while he was busy with his attack on their centre. Their 
tactics were completely successful on this occasion: Defeat of 
while Shahib ud din was engaged in the centre of his sJ^a^^^ddin. 
army, he learned that both his wings had given way, and soon 
found himself surrounded, along with such of his adherents as 
had followed his example in refusing to quit the field. In this 
situation he defended himself with desperate courage. He 
cLaiged into the thickest of the enemy, and had reached the 
viceroy of Delhi, brother to the r^ja, and wounded him in the 
mouth with his lance, when he himself received a wound ; and 
he would have fallen from his horse from loss of blood, had not 
one of his followers leapt up behind him, and supported him 
until he had extricated him from the conflict, and carried him to 
a place of safety. 

The rout, however, was complete. The Mahometans were pur- 
sued for forty miles ; and ShahAb ud din, after collecting the 
wreck of his army at Ldh6r, returned, himself, to the other side 
of the Indus. He first visited his brother at Gh6r, or Fir6z C6h, 
and then remained settled at Ghazni, where he seemed to forget 
his misfortunes in pleasure and festivity. But, in spite of ap- 
pearances, his disgrace stiU rankled in his bosom, and, as he 
himself told an aged counsellor, " he never slumbered in ease, or 

waked but in sorrow and anxiety. "" 

** BriggB* FerufUa, voL l p. 173. 
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At length, Laving recruited an army, composed of Tiirks, 
Return of Tijlks,^' and Afghans, many of whom had their hel- 
d?^^india. °^®^s ornamented with jewels, and their armour inlaid 
AD 1193 with silver and gold, he again began his march towards 
a:h.689.' India." 

Prithwi Rdja again met him with a vast army, swelled by nu- 
merous allies who were attracted by his former success. He sent 
a haughty message to Shahdb ud din, with a view to deter him 
from advancing. The Mussulman general replied in moderate 
terms, and spoke of referring to his brother for orders ; but when 
the Hin(i6s, in blind reliance on their numbers, had encamped 
close to his army, he crossed the brook which lay between them 
about daybreak, and fell upon them by surprise, before they had 
any suspicion that he was in motion. But notwithstanding the 
confusion which ensued, their camp was of such extent, that part 
of their troops had time to form, and aflFord protection to the rest, 
who afterwards drew up in their rear ; and order being at length 
restored, they advanced in four lines to meet their opponents. 
Shah&b ud din, having failed in his original design, now gave 
orders for a retreat, and continued to retire, keeping up a 
running ' fight, until he had drawn his enemies out of their 
ranks, while he was careful to preserve his own. As soon as 
he saw them in disorder, he charged them at the head of 12,000 
chosen horse in steel armour ; and " this prodigious army once 
shaken, like a great building, tottered to its fall, and was lost in 
its own ruins." " 

The viceroy of Delhi and many other chiefs were slain on the 
field ; and Prithwi Rdja, being taken in the pursuit, was put to 
death in cold blood. 

Shah^b ud din was more sanguinary than Mahmdd. When 
Conquest of he took Ajmlr, soon after this battle, he put some 
^^^* thousands of the inhabitants, who opposed him, to 
the sword, reserving the rest for slavery. After this barbarous 
execution he made over the country to a relation (some say a 
natural son) of Prithwi Bitja, under an engagement for a heavy 
tribute. 

He then returned to Ghazni, leaving his former slave Kutb ud 
din Eibak, who was now rising into notice, and who afterwards 
mounted the throne, as his representative in India. Kutb ud 
din followed up his successes with ability, and took possession 

" [Tdjik is a corruption of the Arabic " This description is from Ferishta ; he 

tdzi, and is applied to the Turks who live fixes the number at 120,000 horse, 
in towns, as distinguished from those who ** Briggs* FerUhtOj vol i p. 177. 

retain their nomad life. — Ed.] 
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of Delhi, and of C6el, between the Jumna and the una <rf Delhi. 



Next year Shah&b ud din returned to India, defeated Jei 
Chandra, the Kdht6r rdja of Canouj, in a battle on 
the Jumna, north of Etdwa, and took Canouj and a.bl59i.' 
Benares. This victory destroyed one of the greatest captu«of 
Indian monarchies, extended the Mussulman domi- *" 
nions into Behdr, and opened the way, which was soon followed 
up, into Bengal Notwithstanding its importance, the circum- 
stances of the battle, the taking of the towns, the breaking of 
idols, and the acquisition of treasures, present so little novelty, 
that we are left at leisure to notice the capture of a white 
elephant, and the incident of the body of the r£ja being recog- 
nised by his false teeth — a circumstance which throws some 
light on the state of manners. An event of great consequence 
followed these victories, which was the retreat of the greater 
jjart of the B&ht6r clan from Canouj to Mdrwir, where they 
founded a principality, now in alliance with the Biitish Govern- 
ment. 

Shah^b ud din having returned to Ghazni, Kutb ud din had to 
defend the new r^ja of Ajmir against a pretender ; and, after 
saving his government, he proceeded to Guzerttt, and ravaged 
that rich province. 

Next year Shah&b ud din came back to India, took Bii.na, 
west of Agra, and laid siege to the strong fort of ^ j, ^^^^ 
Gw41i6r, in Bunddlcand. It is probable that he was re- ^^ ^^^ 
called by some attack or alarm in Khordsdn, for he left the conduct 
of the siege of Gw41i6r to his generals, and returned, without hav- 
ing performed anything of consequence, to Ghazni. 

Gwili6r held out for a long time; and when it was taken, 
Kutb ud din ( who was still governor in India) was obliged to 
march again to Ajmir. The r^ja set up by the Mussulmans had 
been a second time disturbed by his rivals, and protected by 
Kutb ud din ; and he was now exposed to a formidable attack 
from the rijas of Guzedit and Nag6r, supported by the M^rs, 
a numerous hill- tribe near Ajmir. Kutb ud din was overpowered 
on this occasion, and had diflSculty in making his way, covered 
with wounds, to Ajmir, where he remained shut up within the 
walls. Reinforcements, however, were speedily sent from Ghazni ; 
the siege was raised, and, by the time he was sufficiently re- 
covered to move, he was in a condition to retaliate on his late 
conquerors. He set out for Guzerilt, by the way of PAH, N4d61, 
and SinShi. In the last-named district he found two great feuda- 
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tones of Ouzer&t, strongly posted on the mountain of AT^li, and 
in too great force to be left in his rear. He. therefore entered the 
hills, reached and carried their position, and having dispersed 
their army, proceeded to Anhalwira. He took and garrisoned 
that capital, and, after ravaging the province, returned again 
to Delhi. Next year he took CAlinjer and CilpI, forts in Bund^- 
cand, and appears likewise, to have gone against BadMn, in what 
is now called R<5hilcand. 

The Ganges, indeed, had long ceased to be an obstacle; and, 
/, conquertof at this vcry period, Kutb ud din was waited on by Mo- 

U^'f *ndBengid.* hammed Bakhti&r Khiljl,^* who had already conquered 

^U part of Oudh and North BehAf; and who, on his return to his 
command, reduced the rest of Behdr and Bengal, taking Gour or 
/" Laknouti, the capital of the latter province." 

During these transactions Shah^b ud din was engaged in con- 
tests with the King of Khirizm (who had subverted the govern- 
ment of the Seljiiks in Persia, and succeeded to their place as 
competitors with the Gh6ris for the ascendancy in Central Asia ). 
He was between Tiis and Serakhs, in Rhor&sdn, when he heard 
A.D. 1202, ^f 1^ brother s death, and returned to Ghaznf to take 
A.H. 699. possession of the throne. 

Ghiyis ud din appears to have resumed his activity before his 
death, and to have been present in person in all the campaigns in 
Khor^s^, except this last^* 

Shahdb ud din (or Mohamtned) Qh&rl. 

As soon as he had arranged his internal government, Shahab 

unraooearfui ud dfcu asscmblcd an army, and proceeded to make a de- 
invasion of . . .. t rri r • TT • 1 

Khtfrixm. cisivc attack on Khanzm. He gained a great victory 
over the king of that country,^® besieged him in his capital, and 
A.D. 120S, s^^^ reduced. him to such straits as to constrain him to 
A.H. 600. gjjg f^p g^j^j ^ ^Q Khitan Tartars. By their assistance 
he so completely changed the face of affairs, that Shah&b ud din 
was obliged to burn his baggage and attempt to draw off towards 
his own territory. He was so hard pressed on his retreat that 
he could not avoid an action, and received such a defeat that 
it was with difficulty he made his way to Andkh6, halfway 

" Ferishta, vol. i. p. 198. aents Ohiy^ ud din aa merely retaining 

" Introduction to Bird^s History of Gu- the name of king during the lost years o£ 

serdUl p. 85. his life ; but is supported by D'Herbelot 

'* De Guignes, vol. ii. p. 265. Fe* and De Quignes, who quote reepectable 

rishta, vol. i. p. 186. D'Herbelot, article Persian histories, and are better autho- 

" GhAiathudin." This account is incon- rity on western affairs thaji Ferishta. 

astent with Ferishta (p. 180), who repre- *• De Quignes, vol il p. 265. 
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between Balkh and Her&t. At Andkh<$ he made a stand, and 
only surrendered on condition of being allowed to depart on pay- 
ment of a sum of money. 

The destruction of Shah&b ud din's army, joined as it was, at 
first, to a report of his death, was a signal for general RebeUioM 
confusion in a great part of his dominions. Ghaznl shut ^ ^°***** 
her gates against him, though the governor, T&j ud din Eld6z,^ 
was one of his favourite slaves. Another of his chiefs went 
straight firom the field of battle to Mult&n, and presenting him- 
self with a feigned commission from the king, occupied the 
place on his own behalf. The wild tribe of the Gakkars issued 
from their mountains in the north of the Panj&b, took Ldh6r, 
and filled the whole province with havoc and devastation. Kutb 
ud din remained faithful in India, as did Her&t and other 
western countries, where the governments were held by three 
nephews of the king. Shah&b ud din collected some adhe- 
rents, and first recovered Mult&n. He then received the sub- 
mission of Ohazni, and pardoned Eld6z. He afterwards made 
an attack on the PanjAb, in concert with Kutb ud din, and not 
only recovered that country, but induced the Gakkars to embrace 
the Mahometan religion, which was the easier done, as they 
had a very little notion of any other. Ferishta mentions that 
the infidels in the hills east of Ghazni were also converted at 
this period.^^ 

Internal tranquillity being restored, Shah&b ud din set off on 
his return to his western provinces, where he had ordered subdued. 
a large army to be collected for another expedition to Kh^rizm. 
He had only reached the Indus, when, having ordered ^^^ 
his tent to be pitched close to the river, that he might «ddm. 
enjoy the freshness of the air off the water, his unguarded situa- 
tion was observed by a band of Gakkars, who had lost relations 
in the late war, and were watching an opportunity of revenge. 
At midnight, when the rest of the camp was quiet, they swam 
the river to the spot where the king's tent was pitched, and, enter- 
ing unopposed, despatched him with numerous wounds. 

This event took place on the 2nd of ShAbin, 602 of the Hijra, 
or March 14th, 1206. His body was conveyed, in mourn- ^ ^^ igoe, 
ful pomp, to Ghazni, accompanied by his vazir and all ^'^' ^^• 
his principal nobles. It was met by Eld<5z, who unbuckled his 

* [Or more probably Talduz, as it ia of the inaoceeeible r^ons, now inhabited 

spelt on the ooina. The printed text of by the J^jis and Tdris, nuty not have been 

Ferishta has 'Ddagaz. — Ea] converted till this late period. 

** It is not improbable that the people 
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armour, threw dust on his head, and gave evexy sign of afflictioii 
for the death of his benefactor. 

He left prodigious treasures, and was sucoeeded by his nephew 
Mahm^d. 

The conquests of Shah&b ud din in India far surpassed those of 
Sultan MahmM, and might have surpassed them in Persia, if the 
times had been as favourable. Yet, though an enterprising soldier, 
he had neither the prudence nor the general talents of that great 
prince, who was a discoverer as well as a conqueror, and whose 
attention was as much devoted to letters as to arms. Accordingly, 
the name of Mahm^d is still one of the most celebrated in Asia, 
while that of Shah&b ud din is scarcely known beyond the coun- 
tries over which he ruled. 

At his death, Shahdb ud din held, in different degrees of sub- 
Extent of jection, the whole of Hindostan Proper," except ]\iULlwa 
^e^^ and some contiguous districts. Sind and Bengal were 
^*^ either entirely subdued, or in rapid course of reduction. 
On Guzer&t he had no hold, except what is implied in the 
possession of the capital. Much of Hindostan was immediately 
under his officers, and the rest under dependent or at least tribu- 
tary princes. The desert and some of the mountains were left 
independent from neglect. 

Mahmiid OhM. 

Though Mahm6d was proclaimed throughout the whole of his 
A.D. 1206, uncle's dominions, and his sovereignty acknowledged by 
A.H. 602. gjj ^Q officers under it, yet the kingdom broke, at once, 
?f^i Gh6^ into separate states, which were scarcely held together, 
rian empire, qyqj^ [j^ name, by his general supremacy. 

Shahdb ud din, having no son, was fond of bringing up 
Turkish slaves, and many of his training rose to great emi- 
nence. Three of these were in possession of extensive govem- 

« [ProfesBor Wilson (^rwna ^n/., p. are NlJgarl, then Arabic letteni are 

441) remarks that the extant coins " prove adopted with one or other of the Indian 

that the extension of Muhammadan con- types, until, at length, the purely Muasul- 

queet in India was gradual and slow, and man type becomes universal. The hut 

that it was the policy of the first con- specimen of the mixed type belongs to 

querors, the princes of Gh<5r, to conciliate Balban*s reign. " With the change of 

the prejudices of their Indian subjects, dynasty to that of Khiljl, the conduct of 

when, in contradiction to the precepts of the Muhammadan princes towaixis the 

Isldm and still more to its spirit, they Hindtisbecamemoremtolerant and cruel." 

preserved the symbols of the Hindti reli- Mr. Thomas, however {Joum. R, A, S,, 

gion upon their coins." Thus we find vol. ix-), thinks that it was the usual 

the buU of Siva and the mounted cavalier course, in the Muhammadan conqueets in 

(the types on the coins of the Rdjpt&t Central Asia, to retain the current types 

princes) continued by the ^ouse of Ohdr of coinage, as far as poasible, unaltered, 

and the Slave Kings. At first the letters — ^£d.] 
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ments at the time of his death — ^Eutb ud din, in India; Eld6z, at 
Ghaznf ; and N^tsir ud din Kub^cha in Molt&n and Sind. Each 
of these three became really independent on their master's death ; 
and as the subordinate principality of B&mi&n was held by a 
separate branch of his own family, Mahmtid's actual possession 
was confined to Gh6r, with Her&t SIstdn, and the eaat of KhoriL- 
8^. His capital was at Flrtiz G6h. 

Mahm^d, on his accession, sent the title of king and the 
insignia of royalty to Eutb ud din, to be held under him. He 
does not appear to have attempted to disturb £ld6z in his 
possession (although two sons of the prince of B&mi£n asserted 
the rights of their family, and for a time expelled Eld6z from 
Ghazni) ; but on the death of Mahm^d, which happened within 
five or six** years, there was a general civil war throughout all 
his dominions west of the Indus, and those countries had not 
recovered their tranquillity when they were all subdued by the 
kings of Eh&rizm. 

Ghazni was taken by those conquerors in aj). 1215, and Firiiz 
C6h at an earlier period. Many accounts, indeed, represent 
Mahmud as having been killed on that occasion.^ 



" A.D. 1208, A.H. 606 (De OuignesX 
AJ). 1210, A.H. 607 (Dom). A.D. 1212, 
A.H. 609 P'Herbelot). 

** For poiticulBrs of Mahmtid's reign, 
and the sabeequent oonfauons, see De 
Oaignee (Kkcuieme), D'Herbelot (art 
Makmoud), and the butoiy of the hoiiBe 
of Ghdr, in the AnnotationB on Professor 
Dom's History of the Afghd^M, 

The Ghdria appear to haye recovered 
from this temporary ertinction, for in the 
beginning of the fourteenth oentuiy, less 
thui 100 years after the death of Chengiz 
Ehtfn, we find Mohanuned &bn Oh<5ii 
defending HertUi against one of the suo- 



ceesors of that conqueror (D'Ohson, yoL 
iy. p. 515, &C.) ; and at a later period, 
Tamerlane, in his Memoirs, mentions 
Ghiytfa ud din, son of Ails, (or Mdizz) ud 
din, as ruler of Khortfi^En, Ghdr, and 
Ghirjistdn ; and in many places calls him 
and his father QhArU, Mdlf^Sadt TU 
mttri, p. 145.) Princes of the same 
dynasty are mentioned in Price, yol. ii., 
who oalla their family Kirit, or Gueret ; 
and all the names mentioned on those 
occasions are found in a list of Kurt 
kings giyen by Professor Dom (Anno- 
taUons, p. 92), from Jdnabl, who says 
they are asserted to be of the Qtr AlghiSrf. 
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BOOK VI. 

KINGS OP DELHI TO THE ACCESSION OP THE HOUSE OF TfMtjR, 

AJ). 1206 TO 1626. 



CHAPTER I. 

SLAVE KINGS. 

Kvib vd d/in Eihah. 



From the death of ShaMb ud din, India became an independent 
indeDondfliioe kingdom ; and after the disturbance occasioned by the 
of ndia. digaoiution of his empire had subsided, it ceased to have 
any connexion with the countries beyond the Indus. 

The life of Kutb ud din, the founder of this new monarchy, 
-ProanmoiK aflfords a Specimen of the history of the T6rkl slaves 
T6rli«iave. ^j^^ j.^^g^ ^ Sovereignty throughout Asia, and who for 
a long time furnished a succession of rulers to India. 

He was brought to Nish&p^r in his infancy, and purchased by a 
wealthy person, who had him instructed in Persian and Arabic. 
On his death, Eutb was sold to a merchant, who presented him to 
Shah&b ud din. He soon acquired his master's favour, and was in 
command of a body of horse, when, in some border warfare with 
the Eh&rizmians, he was taken prisoner on an occasion in which 
his gallantry had been conspicuous. Being afterwards recaptured, 
■he was received with an increase of favour ; and by his subse- 
quent good conduct stood so high in his sovereign's estimation, 
that, after the defeat of the R&ja of Ajmir, he was left in chaige 
of all the new conquests. 

His master's subsequent successes were greatly promoted, as 
has been shown, by Kutb ud din's ability in his new station ; 
and in process of time the conduct of afiairs in Hindostan was 
almost entirely confided to his discretion. A natural manliness 
of character inherent in the TArks gave to newly-raised oflScera 
of that nation an estimation among the other great men which 
seldom falls to the lot of the creatures of princes ; and Eutb ud 
din, instead of being an object of jealousy, seems to have been 
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generally beloved for the firaakness and generosity of his dispo- 
sition. 

Besides the friendships formed with the great, he strengthened 
himself by £Etmily connexions with persons circumstanced like 
himself He married the daughter of Eld6z ; he gave- his sister 
in marriage to Ndsir ud din Eub&cha ; and he afterwards bestowed 
his daughter on Altamish, another rising slave, who afterwards 
succeeded to his throne. 

N^ir ud din from the first acknowledged his superiority, and 
held Sind of him, under the supremacy of Mahmixd of Qh6r; but 
flld6z, with whom ambition had more force than family ties, 
affected to treat India as if it were still a dependency of Ghaznf , 
set out with an army to enforce his claim, and almost immediately 
gained possession of L&h6r. He was soon after driven ^j,, 1205^ 
out by Kutb ud din, who followed up his success by the ^^ ^^• 
capture of QhaznL After being some time in possession, he was 
expelled in his turn by Eld6z, and spent the rest of his life in the 
government of his own dominions, where he left a permanent re> 
putation as a just and virtuous ruler. He had only been ^^ 1210, 
four years on the throne, but his administration had been ^•"' ^^• 
known for the twenty years that he officiated as the representa* 
tive of Shah^b ud din. 

A'rim, his son, succeeded him. He showed no capacity, and 
was dethroned within a twelvemonth by his brother-in-law, 
Altamish. 

Shams ud din Altamish. 

It is related of Altamish, probably after his elevation, that he 
was of a noble family, but was sold, like Joseph, by his ^^ 1211, 
envious brothers. Sultdn Shahdb ud din, unwilling to ^"- ^^• 
pay the price demanded for him, allowed Kutb ud din as a favour 
to purchase him for 50,000 pieces of silver. He passed through 
different stations, and was governor of Beh&r at the time of 
his revolt. He was invited to the throne by a party ; but a 
numerous body of T6rkf chiefe * were opposed to him, and he did 
not gain possession without a battle. 

£ld6z, in his assumed superiority, gave him investiture un- 
asked ; but being soon after driven out of Ghazni by the King of 
Kh^Lrizm, he made an attempt to establish himself in India. He 
penetrated to Tan^sar, and had even made a party in Altamish 's 
court, when he was defeated, was taken prisoner, and ^ ^ 1215, 
ended his days in confinement ^^ ^^^• 
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Aliamish next marched against his wife's uncle, N&sir ud din 
A.D. 1217, KuMcha, who had asserted his independence in Sind ; 
A.H. 614, y^^^^ although he displayed great activity and personal 
gallantry, he did not succeed in establishing his sovereignty,^ 

At this time it seemed far from improbable that the Khiriz- 
mians would pursue their conquests into India, and N&sir ud din 
had already been engaged with bodies of their troops which had 
approached the Indus. 

But all these alarms were suspended by an event which 
conQiiMto changed the whole face of Asia. Chengiz Khib, 

of the Mo rr® ,, , . /. A^ -^r i i. 

piLmnder ongmally a petty chief among the Moguls, navmg 
Khin. subdued the three nations of Tartary, and swelled his 
bands with their united hordes, burst on the Mahometan king- 
doms with an army that never was equalled in numbers either 
' before or since. 

This irruption of the Moguls was the greatest calamity that 
has fallen on mankind since the deluge. They had no religion 
to . teach, and no seeds of improvement to sow, nor did they 
offer an alternative of conversion or tribute ; their only object 
was to slaughter and destroy, and the only trace they left was 
in the devastation of every country which they visited. The 
storm first fell on the Sultan of Khdrizm, who had drawn it on 
himself by the murder of Chenglz's ambassadors. His axmies 
were defeated, his cities demolished, his country laid waste, and 
a great part of his subjects either massacred or reduced to 
slavBry. He himself died of a broken heart, in an inaccessible 
retreat on an island in the Caspian, and his son and successor, 
Jel&l ud din, was driven into the eastern extremity of his do- 
minions. 

This prince defended his country gallantly to the last He 
gained a victory near Candah^, and another still fis^rther to the 
east ; but these successes did not even retard his ruin. His last 
battle was on the Indus, where, after displaying the most obstinate 
valour, and witnessing the total destruction of his army, he swam 
A.D. 1221, *'he river with seven followers amidst a shower of 
A.H. 618. arrows from liis enemies, whom he left in admiration of 
his intrepidity.* 

In the course of the night and next day he was joined by 120 
^of Khji^ of his soldiers, and before many days were passed, 
SSffiS! he had assembled 4,000 horse. The Moguls threatening 

> Feriflhta, in his History of Sind^ voL confusion reffarding the KbfljiB vfakh 

ii p. 414, makes only one' expedition ; in throws the whole into doabt. 
his General ffittory, voL i. p. 208, he * De GKiignes, vol iii. pp. 5S, 59. 

makes (100 ; but in the second thco^ is a D'Herbelot. Fenahta^ toL it. p. 415. 
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to cross the Indus,' he fled towards Delhi, and applied to 
Altamish for assistance, or at least for an asylum. Alta- 
mish sent a courteous answer, but was too prudent to draw 
on himself the resentment of the Moguls ; JeUl ud din, left 
to his own re^urces, formed an alliance with the Gakkars, drew 
together an army by means of plunder, and at length attacked 
Nisir ud din KubAcha, and forced him to take refuge inMult&i. 
After this he kept no measures with any one : he ravaged the 
country on the Indus, invaded and conquered Sind, and would, 
perhaps, have maintained himself in the possession of Retani8to 
it, if some hopes in Persia had not induced him to pass ^^ 

. T»-. , ^ ^ A.D. 1228, 

into Kirman. a,h. 620. 

Finding the Mogul armies withdrawn from Persia, he again 
established his power in that country, opposed them with vigour 
in a new invasion, and was killed at last in Mesopotamia,^ ten 
years after his passage of the Indus.^ 

During his abode in Sind, Ferishta relates that a Mogul army ^ 
came in pursuit of him," laid siege to Multin, and, being repelled 
by N&sir ud din, continued their march to Sind, which Jel&L ud 
din had quitted. They conducted themselves with their usual 
barbarity throughout; and finding provisions scarce in their 
camp before they departed, they put to death 10,000 Indian pri- 
soners, when they would have been equally relieved by setting 
them free. 

After he was delivered from this succession of enemies, Ndsir ud 
din was again invaded by Altamish, who this time was more suc- 
cessful than before. Ndsir ud din was constrained to retreat to 
Bakkar ; and on attempting, afterwards, to continue his course to 
Sind, he was drowned with all his family, in a sudden squall on 

' [India thus just escaped the storm of Moghulistdn and Traneoxiana ; Timur 

Hoghul barbarian, which laid waste Cen- cru^ed the rebellious Amirs of the latter 

tral and Western Asia. Chenglz Kh^'s dynasty, then in its extreme decline ; and 

empire was divided at his death, a.h. 624, after aifecting to be only minister to the 

among his four sons ; Jiijl (or rather hU descendant of Chaghatdi, himself seized 

son Bdtti, at his father's untimely death) the throne in ▲.D. 1370. See Erskine's 

had Kipchik, ie., the country north of Bctber and Ifumdyun, vol. i. — £d.] 
the Aral and Caspian to the Black Sea ; * [His army was dissolved and some 

Chaghatdi Kh&n had the country to the of his Turkmdns engaged under the 

east of KipchA. i.e., Independent Tar- Seljuk Sult^ of Iconium; and among 

tary north of the Tibet mountains and these were the obsciu^ fathers of the 

HindtJi Kush; Octdi Khdn had the original Ottoman line. Othman seized Kicomedia 

country of the Moghuls, and fixed his seat in 1209. Bajazet was his great-grandson, 

at Karakorum, and this branch was at first and his great-grandson was Mohammad 

acknowledged as the head of the empire ; II., who took Constantinople. See Gibbon, 

T61i Khda took Chma. In Persia the ch. Ixiv.— Ed.] 
descendants of H^dkii Kh^ succeeded * D'Herbelot, art OeUdedcUn. 

in establishing a fifth dynasty. The king- ' Ferishta says, under Chaghatdi Khdn 

dom of Chaghatiti was at last divided into in person, but — probably a detachment. 
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A.D. 1225, ^1^6 Indus, and the whole of the territoiy subject to hiin 

A.H. 622. submitted to the victor. 

The country to the south of Tatta seems to have maintained 
its independence from the time of Mohammed C&sim to that 
under discussion. It may perhaps have acknowledged the supe- 
riority of some of the intermediate dynasties during the interval, 
but the internal government was never out of the hands of the 
Stimera RdjpAts. 

In the same year, with this expedition to Sind, Altamish 
marched against Bakhti^ Khiljl, who looked on Beh4r and 
Bengal as his own conquest, and though he professed obedi- 
ence to Kutb ud din (to whose daughter he was married), 
openly disclaimed all dependence on his successor. Altamish was 
successful in this undertaking; he deprived Bakhtiilr of Beh^ 
(the government of which he conferred on his own son), and 
obliged him to hold Bengal under the crown of Delhi. Bakhti^r 
made a subsequent attempt to retrieve his losses, was defeated 
by the prince who governed Beh&r, and lost his life in the con- 
flict. 

Altamish was now occupied for upwards of six years in reduc- 
A.D. 1226, i^g ^^^ P*rt of Hindostan which had remained inde- 
A.S.' im!^ pendent. He began by taking Rintamb6r, which, though 
A.H. 630. gQ much in the line of former conquests, had been pro- 
tected by its mountainous situation. He next took Mandii, a 
town of great extent and natural strength in Mtiwa; Ow&Ii6r, 
which had revolted, was next recovered; Bhilaa was. likewise 
taken ; and the occupation of the ancient capital Ujein, with the 
destruction of its celebrated temple, completed the conquest of 
Mdlwa. 

All Hindostan, except some insulated portions, now acknow- 

stato of ledged the government of Delhi ; but the obedience of 
HmdoBtan. ^Yie different portions was in different degrees, from 
entire subjection to very imperfect dependence: and in this 
state, with various fluctuations, it remained till the end of the 
Mogul empire. In a succession of strong reigns the subject 
country would greatly exceed the rest, and the princes, who 
retained the internal government of their territories, would be 
quite submissive and obedient in general politics : but two or 
three weak rulers would again throw all into conftision; new 
princes would start up, and the old ones would become unruly, 
till the next vigorous monarch had almost to begin the conquest 
anew. 
2(2^ After these victories Altamish returned to Delhi, 
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and died in April, 1236, as he was about to set out on ^d. me, 

* ' ' A,H. 683, 

a journey to Multan. shaban 20. 

During the course of his reign he received investiture from 
the Calif of Baghd&d, the most authoritative recognition of a new 
government that could take place among Mussulmans. 

His vasdr was a man of great eminence, and had been long 
in one of the highest employments under the Cali£ The author 
of the " Jdmi ul Hik&yit/' a very popular collection of historical 
anecdotes in Persian, resided at his court. 

The beautiful column called the Kutb, or Ctitab Min4r, near 
Delhi, was completed in the reign of Altamish. It is in the 
form of a minaret, with galleries ; the shaft is fluted in a manner 
peculiar to itself, and ornamented with the richest effect. It is 
242 feet high, although injured by an earthquake, and is still, I 
believe, the highest coluAm in the world. Near it is an unfinished 
mosque, which for grandeur of design and elegance of execution 
is equal to anything in India. It is. ascribed in an inscription to 
Shah£buddlnGh<Sri. 

Rukn ud din. 

At the death of Altamish the contest with the Hind^ was at 
an end ; and the period which followed was occupied by a succes- 
sion of plots, mutinies, and revolutions, equally destitute of pre- 
sent interest and permanent effects. 

Rukn ud din, who succeeded his father, lavished his treasures 
on dancing- women, buffoons, and musicians, and left the govern- 
ment to hia mother^; and her tyranny and cruelty soon drove all 
ranks into rebellion. He was deposed after a reign of seven 
months, and his sister Rezia was raised to the throne in his place. 

Sultdna Rezia. 

''Rezia B^um," says Ferishta, "was endowed with every 
princely virtue, and those who scrutinize her actions a.jd. me, 
most severely will find in her no fault but that she was a Her virtaM, 
woman." ^ If not distinguished for literature, she read the Koran 
correctly ; and such was her talent for business, that Altamish, when 
absent on his southern campaigns, left her in charge of his govern- 
ment in preference to his sons. Her conduct on the throne did 
not disappoint the expectations entertained of her. Of the two 
separate factions which had concurred in dethroning her brother, 
one was opposed to the elevation of the sult&na. The vazir of 
' Briggs' Ftrithia, yoL i p. 217. 
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the two last kings was at the head of the latter faction, and they 
were strong enough to appear before Delhi, and to defeat an army 
that was coming to its relief. But the queen's arts were more 
effectual than her arms. She s«cceeded so well in sowing dissen- 
sions among her enemies, that the whole confederacy dissolved, 
and left the individuals composing it at her mercy. Some were 
put to death, and others conciliated ; and in a short time quiet was 
perfectly restored. 

The internal administration of Rezia did not fall short of her 
political address. She appeared daily on her throne in the 
usual habit of a sultan,' gave audience to all comers, reformed the 
abuses which had crept in under the last government, revised the 
laws, decided suits of importance, and evinced all the qualities of 
«iidweaknfl«.a just and able sovereign. But her talents and virtues 
were insufficient to protect her from the'effects of a single weak- 
ness. It was shown in the extraordinary marks of favour which 
she showered on her Master of the Horse ; who, to make her par- 
tiality more degrading, was an Abyssinian slave. It does not ap- 
pear that her fondness was criminal, since the greatest breach of 
decorum alleged against her is her allowing the Abyssinian to lift 
her on her horse. It was, however, imprudent in the highest de- 
gree ; for, by raising her favourite to the office of Amir al Omari,^ 
which gave him rank over all other courtiers, she at once disgus- 
ted her nobility, and furnished them with a plausible ground for 
exciting a clamour against her. 

The first who openly rebelled was a T6rkl chief called Altihiia. 
RebeOion. The quocu immediately marched against his fort of 
Batinda ; but her army mutinied, her £Etvourite was killed in a tu- 
mult, and she herself, being made prisoner, was consigned to AIt6« 
nfa, as the safest hands in which she could be placed ; while her 
brother Behr&m was raised to the vacant throne. 

Rezia, when force failed her, had again recourse to art ; and she 
so far gained over Alttmia, by the influence of love or of ambition, 
that he agreed to marry her, and to assert her rights against his 
former confederates. Aided by her new consort, the queen assem- 
The queen blod au army, and advanced to Delhi: and it was not 

defeated and ,.„ ^ ,,,,,, , , , 

put to death, till after two bloody battles that she was made prisoner 
along with her husband, and both were put to death. Her reign 
lasted for three years and six months. 

' " She discarded her female apparel ment." (Sir H. Elliot's Biiianans, toL 

and veil, wore a tunic and cap like a man, i p. 288.)--Ed.] 

gave public audience, and jtxle on an * Literally, " Conunander of Com- 

elephant without any attempt at conceal- manders ; '* that is, Q«neral-in-ChieL 
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Mdizz ud din Behrdm, 
The new king endeavoured, by treachery and assassination, to 
rid himself of the nobles who, for their own purposes, ^.d. 1239, 
had raised him to the throne. Before he had attained ^■"* *^^* 
his end, his dominions were invaded by a body of Mo- ti.55^tot£ 
guls, who penetrated to Lih6r ; and the assemblage of ^'^^^• 
troops which followed led to new plots and seditions, which 
ended in his imprisonment and death, after he had reigned two 
years and two montha 

Aid vd din Maaw&d. 

The reign of the next sultan, a son of Bukn ud din, was a repe- 
tition of the same scenes, increased by the cruelty and ^d. imi, 
licentiousness of the king, imtil, at the end of little ^•"" **•• 
more than two years, he was deposed and put to death. 

The only remarkable events of his reign were two irruptions 
of the Moguls : the first through Tibet into Bengal,* ^ 
the only one recorded from that quarter during the period iiTuptioM. 
of authentic history ; and the other by a division of the a.d. 1244, 
army of Mangd Eh^ into the north-western part of the 
kingdom. The first of these invasions was defeated by the local 
ofiicers ; the second advanced no fstrther than Uch, on the joint 
rivers of the Panj&b to the south of MultdiL 

Ndsir vd din Mahiirvid. 

The twenty years' reign of Ndsir ud din was .full of distur- 
bances, foreign and domestic, though none sufficient to ^ ^ ^^^^ 
overturn the government. He was the grandson ^^ of ^"•^• 
Altamish, had been imprisoned immediately after that prince's 
death, and, though he had been for some time released and intrus- 
ted with a government, he retained the retired and studious 
habits of his youth. He reposed with entire confidence ohiyAmd 
on the conduct of his vazir, whose name was Ghiy^ ud- razir. 
din Balban. This minister was a T6rkf slave of Alta- 
mish, and had been honoured by that monarch with the hand of one 
of his daughters, the aunt of the reigning king. 

The great danger was now from the Moguls, who were in pos- 
session of all the countries west of the Indus. To guard against . 
it, Balban formed the frontier provinces into one great govem- 

** [His father had died, while, governor transcription of the original text of the 

of Beh^ and Bengal — Ed.] Tabakit-i Ndnui, see Thomas, Chronicle 

• [For the history of this error, which of Pathdn Kings, p. 121, Chengiz Kluln 

appears to have arisen from the mis- haa been substitute for J^jnagar. — Ed.] 
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ment^ at the head of which he placed his relation, Shir Ehin, 
who, like himself, had been a slave. He then advised the king 
to proceed in person to the Panjdb. While in that province he 
severely chastised the Gakkars, for their co-operation with the 
Moguls in their inroads, and compelled the jdgirdArs, ^ who had 
long neglected their duty, to furnish their contingents with regu- 
larity. 

He next turned his arms against different HindA rdjas, whom 
A.D. 1247, the weakness of the preceding reigns had tempted to| 
tf.i&!^ revolt. In the first campaign he restored the royal| 
^"' ^' authority in the country on both sides of the Jumna, 
from opposite Delhi to C^injer in Bund^lcand ; and in the three| 
following years he settled the hilly country of M^wdt, extending! 
from near Delhi to the Chambal, the neighbouring territory o^ 
Rintamb<5r, and the more remote one of Chit6r. He afterwards| 
took the strong fort of Narwar, in Bund^cand, reduced Chand^ri, 
and recovered all the revolted part of M^wa. In an interval o^ 
these expeditions he quelled a rebellion of the governor of Uch ; 
and during the same period, Shir Khin, governor of the Panjab, 
not only kept the Moguls out of his province, but invaded their 
territory and took possession of Ohaznl 

During most of these operations the kipg accompanied the 
jiaoioyBiot arniy, ftiid was the ostensible author of all its success. 
Baiban. g^ nevertheless began to feel imeasy in the secondaiy 
place which he really occupied, and was induced by the insinu- 
ations of Imid ud din, an artful courtier, who had risen by the 
favour of the vazlr, to remove that minister fix)m his post^ and to 
confer it on his secret accuser. 

All the vazir's immediate adherents were soon after displaced; 
A.D. 1253, fi'^d the misgovemment which followed created exten- 
i)S^ntent. sive discontents, and afforded a pretext to ten governors 
*"*bSi^^ of provinces, who probably were in league with Ghiyfc, 

"***'^^ to unite their troops, and address a remonstrance to the 
king, followed up by a demand, in respectful but firm terms, for 
the dismission of the new minister. No mention was made of 
the displaced vazir,but the object of the confederacy was obvious; 
and, as resistance would have been hopeless, the king recalled 
Ghiy&i ud din who thenceforth was the reel head of the government. 

Im&d ud din now raised a rebellion, in which he involved a 
A.D. 1255. relation of the king's ; and although he was himself 
ii'mC ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ P^* ^ deaihi yet a confederacy had 
AH. 665.' ^^^ formed, including the Hindfi rdja of a place called 

" Holdara of land on militaiy service. See page 81. 
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Satniir, and the king's governor of Sind. This rebellion was not 
entirely qaelled till the end of the second year. 

Daring the same time another Mogul attack on the Panj&b was 
repelled, and an expedition was afterwards undertaken ^j, ^^^ 
against the revolted governor of Earrah Mdnikpiir. A ^•"- ^* 
mare difficult task was to put down the inhabitants of M^&t. 
Tiie vazir went against them, and it was not without great exer« 
tion and some danger that he vanquished them in battle, and ulti- 
mately reduced their country. Ten thousand of the insurgents 
are said to have been slain. The fierce and turbulent moun- 
taineers of M4w&t, though their frontier was within aj>. i2w, 
twenty-five miles of Delhi, were never entirely quieted ^^ ^^• 
until the establishment of the British Government, 

The la5¥t event of the reign was the arrival of an ambassador 
trom Hiil&ldi Eh&n, ^ grandson of Chenglz EhAn, and himself a 
very powerfril monarch. Every exertion wa3 made to give him 
an bonoorable reception, and the splendour of the court is de- 
>3ibed as worthy of the best days of the monarchy, ad. laee, 
No other occurrence is recorded until the death of the ^"' ^• 
king, in February 1266. 

N4sir ad din's private life was that of a dervise. He defrayed 
all his personal expenses by copying books : his fare was of the 
Lumblest description, and was cooked by the queen, to whom he 
allowed no female servant ; he had only one wife, and no concu- 
>ines. He was an eminent patron of Persian literature. The 
* Tahakdti Nisiri," a general history of Persia and India, which 
^U retains the highest celebrity, was written at his court, and 
takes its name from him. 

An instance is told of his temper and courtesy. On showing 
one of the books he had -transcribed to a nobleman of his court, 
the nobleman pointed out several mistakes, which the king 
immediately corrected. When the nobleman was gone* he was 
o^>^rved to erase the corrections and restore the old reading ; and 
vhen aaked his reason, he said he knew that the copy was right 
all the time, but thought it better to make the corrections than to 
hurt the feelings of a well-intentioned adviser. 

' Ohiyds vd din Balbcm.^ 

Balban, being already in possession of all the powers ^ „ ijee, 
fif king, found no difficulty in assuming the title. ^"- **** 

'- [He was the son of Tidi Khin, and Ehalifate, putting the last Khalif to 
^rviher of Mang6 Kh^. He sacked death.— Ed.J 
bighdid in A.0. 1258, and abolished the ** Often called Balin by English writen. 
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He had been brought up from infancy at the court of Alta^ 
Baiban puto uiish, and had taken an active part in all the intrigues 
flu^oi^^i w^<i revolutions of the succeeding reigns. During the 
"^^^ life of Altamish, he had entered into a covenant for 
mutual support with forty of the king's other slaves, most of 
whom had attained to high stations. Having gained his own 
object, he desired to put an end to a system which would have 
endangered the succession of his family. He therefore, on various 
pretexts, made away with his surviving confederates (some of 
them his own near connexions by marriage), and he henceforth 
made it an invariable rule to confer no office but on men of family. 
HiaohAnoter. So ostcutatiously did he exercise his new policy, that he 
affected a repugnance even to ordinary intercourse with people of 
low origin. He also made it a rule to exclude Hindf^ from all 
offices of trust. All his other acts partook of the same contracted 
spirit. He established laws for the preservation of game round 
his capital ; and having exceeded in wine in his early life, he 
severely punished even the moderate use of it after he had re- 
formed. In cases of rebellion, not satisfied' with chastising the 
leaders, as had been usual, he extended capital punishment to the 
meanest of their vassals and retainers. Stories are told of his in- 
flexible justice ; but they consist in publicly whipping governors 
of provinces, and sometimes having them beaten to death in his 



This narrow-minded and selfish tyrant was raised, by circum- 
stances, to the appearance of a liberal and enlightened monarcL 
The horrors of the Mogul invasion drove men of eminence 
from the countries to which it extended; and Balban's being 
the only Mahometan government that was not subverted, his 
court was filled with illustrious exiles of that religion. He used 
to boast that no less than fifteen sovereign princes had been de- 
pendent on his hospitality : he gave the names of their territories 
to the streets which they inhabited, and his capital long preserved 
those memorials of Rtim, Gh6r, Khdrizm, Baghdad, and other 
kingdoms. 

The number of literary fugitives was naturally still more con- 
siderable ; and as the king's eldest son, Prince Mohammed, was a 
young man of the greatest accomplishments, his palace was the 
resort of all the famous authors of that age. The chief, among 
many names well known in Persian literature, was the poet 
Amk Khusrou, on the possession of whose society the prince 
was congratulated by SddV* who sent him a copy of his works, 

1* The celebrated moral poet ; perhaps the best author Persia ever produced. 
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and regretted that his extreme old age prevented his accepting an 
invitation to Delhi Balban himself had a turn for pomp and 
magnificence, so that his court was surrounded by an external 
splendour which blinded strangers to its real character. 

He was disturbed by Hind^ insurrections on the banks of the 
Jumna and Ganges, as well as in the mountains of Jiid ^^ ^^ea, 
and M^w&t. They were created by banditti for the ^"- ^■ 
sake of plunder : and here his exterminating system, backed by 
the erection of garrisons and other prudent precautions, seems 
to have operated effectually. In M^wdt he is said to have put 
100,000 persons to the sword, but he also cut down the forest 
over a great extent of country ; and frbm that time it afforded 
support to the husbandman, instead of an asylum to the 
robber. 

His only serious rebellion was in Bengal. The governor, 
Tughral, having made a successful expedition against Revolt of 
J&jnagar beyond the river Megna,^* had refused to send ^«°«^- 
any portion of the booty to Delhi, and soon after assumed the 
title of king. He totally defeated the first army sent ^^ ^279, 
against him, on which the king hanged the unsuc- ^"^^^ 
cessful general Another army having been routed in spite of 
this severity, he at length moved in person to put down the 
rebellion. He acted on this occasion with the vigour and 
ability in which he never was deficient: he set out without 
waiting till the end of the periodical rains, marched straight to 
Siin&rgong ^^ (or Sundergong), then capital of the eastern district 
of Bengal, and struck such terror into the rebel, that he evacuated 
the open country, and withdrew, with a strong body of troops, 
into the forests. His retreat was discovered by one of the king's 
chiefs^ who came unexpectedly on the camp, and, though at the 
head of only forty men, took the desperate resolution of entering 
it in open day. His small troop advanced without attracting 
observation till they reached Tughral's tent, when they lUshed on 
with loud shouts. Tughral and those around him fled with pre- 
cipitation, imagining the whole of the royal army was upon 
them: the panic spread to the troops — the whole dispersed in 
confusion ; and Tughral himself was overtaken and slain as he 
was endeavouring to swim his horse over a river, on his flight to- 
wards J&jnagar. 

»» Now Tipperah. (Hamnton's Bin- p. 274.) 

doHan, ToL l p. 178.) Jdjnagar has been '* It has sinoe been swept away by the 

taken for Jdjp6r in Cattack, which never Oanges. (Buchanan, qao^»d by Hamil- 

was the head place of a district. (See ton, BindoHan^ vol i. p. 187.) 
Mr. Stirling, AnaHe Me9earehe*, yoI. xy. 
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The king punished this rebellion with more than his usual 
SnppzMnd. severity, and was only prevented going on with his 
executions, after he had returned to his capital, by the interces- 
sion of the C&zis, Mufbis, and other learned and venerable men. 

Not long after this he had the misfortune to lose his eldest 
2{ogQi son, a calamity to his people no less than to himself. 
iRuptkni. ipj^g prince's death was worthy of the high character he 
had acquired. An army of Mbguls belonging to Arghiin Kh^^^ 
then king of Persia, had invaded the Panj&b; and Prince 
Mohammed, who was governor of the province, hastened 
thither from the capital, where he had gone to meet his father. 
He defeated the invaderd, and had recovered all the country they 
had overrun, when a firesh army arrived of chosen troops under 
a celebrated general named Tlmtir Eh&n. A sanguinary conflict 
victoiyaad ^^^^^ placc, and the prince gained a complete victory; 
tiSShiiSf but was killed by a body of the enemy, who had 
apparent, jj^^p^ together during the pursuit Amfr Khusrou, the 
poet, his constant companion, was taken prisoner on the same 
occasion.^* 

This loss drew tears from the meanest soldier in the army, and 
touched the heart even of Balban. That monarch had now 
reached his eightieth year, and was fast sinking under the afflic- 
tion that had fallen on him, when he summoned his second son, 
Bakarra Eh^,^* to attend him on his deathbed. His son, finding 
him in less immediate danger than he expected, returned without 
leave to his province of Bengal; and Balban was so much 
offended that he sent for Kei Khusrou, the son of Prince 
Mohammed, and immediately declared him his heir. Soon after 
Death of ^^^ *^* *^® ^^& ^^®^' '^^ ministers, desirous of 
Balban. averting a civil war, proclaimed Kei Kob&d, the son 
of Bakarra Kh&n, and restored Khusrou to his father's govern- 
ment of Multdn. 

Both the losing claimants appeared to acquiesce in this ar- 
rangement, and Kei Kob&d mounted the throne without 
opposition. 

Mdizz ud din Kei Kobdd, 
The new king, who was in his eighteenth year at his acces- 
A.D. 1286, ^^^' S^^^ w&y> without restraint, to the pleasures 
A.H. 686. natural to his aga He was encouraged in his vices by 

>' [The grandflon of H^d&6 Kh^. — celebrated elegy on the prince's death. 

Ed.] Sir G. Ouaeley's Biog. A^ottoe^.— £d.] 

^* He was kept a prisoner in Balkh *' [More properly Baghrtf KhAa ; he 

for two years. He afterwards wrote a was also called Nisu- ud din. — £d.J 



A.D. 1286, 
A.H. 685. 
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his vazlr, Niz&m ud din, who entertained hopes of securing the 
crown for himself. As Eei Ehusrou stood immediately inteignes 
in the way of his design, he took advantage of some of theyadr. 
imjM-udence on his part to render him an object of jealousy to 
the king ; and being thus secure of impunity, he procured his 
assassination. By similar arts he brought about the death or 
disgmce of aU the ministers who were not his own creaturci? ; and 
as his wife'fi ascendancy was as great in the harem as his was in 
the court, he held the king entirely cut off from all knowledge but 
what he thought proper to impart. 

Many Mogul adventurers had, at this time, taken service at 
Delhi: it was an object to Niz&m ud din to alienate uumcnd 
these useful auxiliaries finom the king ; and he worked 



on that prince's fears by pretending a correspondence between 
them and their hostile countrymen, until he induced him to 
invite their chiefs to a banquet, and put them treacherously to 
death. 

Before his schemes were matured, he was interrupted by the 
approach of the king's father, Bakarra Kh&n, who, hear- King's intor- 
ing of the state of affairs, marched with an army to look hufother. 
after the interests of his family. The vazir easily prevailed on 
the king to move out to oppose him ; but when the armies drew 
near, Bakarm Ehin appealed so strongly to his son's affections 
that the minister could no longer prevent an interview. He en- 
deavoured to frustrate the effects of it by imposing many humiliat- 
ing ceremonies on Bakarra Kh^, to all which that prince submit- 
ted ; until, after repeated obeisances, he found the king remaining 
unmoved on his throne, when, shocked by this unnatural behaviour, 
he burst into tears. This sight overpowered all the king's resolu- 
tions : he leaped from his throne, and ran to throw himself at 
his father's feet ; and, the fisither hastening to prevent him, he fell 
on his neck, and they remained for some minutes weeping in each 
other's arms, while the whole court was almost as much affected 
as themselves. When the first transport was over, Kei Kobdd 
seated his father on the throne, and showed him every mark of 
love and reverence.*^ All thoughts of war were now at an end ; 
but, after repeated interviews, Bakarra Khin found that the vazlr's 
vigilance, and his power over the enfeebled mind of the king, ren- 
dered it impossible to subvert his authority by peaceful means ; 

" [Amir Ehiisrau has taken this Ms- analysis of it see Joum. At. 8oc. Bengal 
tory as the subject of hia poem, the Kird% 1860. — Ed.] 
«< Sa^dak^ in 4,000 ooi^>let8. For an 
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and being unwilling, or unable, to resort to force, he returned to 
Bengal, and left his son to his fate. 

Kei Kob&d plunged anew into all sorts of debauchery, and to 
such excess that, at that early age, he entirely broke his con- 
stitution, and brought on an attack of palsy. Being now driven 
on reflection, he perceived all the dangers of his situation; 
and, upable to rid himself of his minister by honourable means, he 
Haider of ^^ rccourse to the lessons with which he had been made 
(ha Tarir, familiar, and succeeded, before long, in taking him off by 

poison. 

The removal of this predominating influence served only to let 
loose a number of other enemies, all eager to seize on the power 
which the king was unable himself to retain. 

The ascendancy of the slaves about the court had been destroyed 
by the policy of Balban, and the contest was now between the 
principal military leaders ; and as the native Indians were not yet 
of sufficient importance to form a party, the only competitors were 
the Tartar chiefs and those of the old kingdom of Ohazni or Gh6r. 
The Khiljis seem, from the ability of their chief, or some advan- 
tage of their own, to have been at the head of the latter class : 
The king de- they prevailed over the Tartars, and JeUX ud din Ehilji 
^tod^. was raised to the throne, after the way had been opened 
i'l 687?' for him by the assassination of Kei Kob&i*^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

Jeldl ud din KhUji} 

JelIl ud DIn was seventy years of age when he came ^^ ^^^^ 
to the government. ^^ ^' 

'^ Feriflhta calk the oompetiiors of the tender set up by the Tartars was, more- 

Ehiljifl, Moguls ; * but it is impoeaible to over, the son of Kei Kobdd, a natoral 

believe in the ascendancy of that tribe, object of choice to them for his Tiirki 

any more than in the disappearance of descent, but of aversion to the Moguls for 

the Turks, at so early a period. The pre- his father's massacre of their chiefa. 

The succession of kings of Delhi which 

* [The original has <Urdk * T6rks,* commenced with Kutb ud din, is by some 

wrongly transited " Moguls.'* Zi^ ud din considered as a continuation of the line of 

Bami (p, 171) expressly says that it was Ghdr ; but most oriental writers include 

a contest between the Turk and non-Turk thoee princes, along with Eldds and one 

]y, the latter being headed by the or two others, in a dynasty to which they 

Ijis. He adds, that '' from the day of give the name of " The Slaves of the Sul- 

the death of Kai Kob4d the kingdom pass- tans of Qhdr." 



KhQiii 

the dei „ ^ _ 

ed from the house of the Turks."— Ea] ^ For the origin of the Khiljia, see 
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He aflfected extreme regret at having his high office forced ou 
him, and professed the utmost respect and attachment for the 
memory of Ghiyis ud din. He overacted humility so far as to 
refuse to enter the royal palace on horseback, and to stand at 
hifl usual station in the court instead of occupying the throne. 
But he kept the infant son^ of the late king in custody, and put 
. him to. death as soon as he felt strong enough for such a measure. 

If this last atrocity be imputed to him on false grounds, which 
is not improbable, we should be inclined to acquit him Miidgovom- 
of hypocrisy in all his former professions ; for, during ud din. 
the rest of his 'reign, his lenity to his enemies, both open and 
secret, was carried even to a fault ; and he continued to retain 
the simplicity of his manners, and to associate with his old friends, 
on the same footing of familiarity that he did when a private 
man. He had frequent parties of those friends, together with 
men eminent for wit or literature ; and, on those occasions, he 
carried conviviality beyond the limits of the Mahometan law, 
though never beyond those of sobriety. 

He had soon occasion to display his clemency. Malik Jahj6, 
a nephew of Ghiyis ud din, rebelled against him in his govern- 
ment of Karrahi and was joined by all the adherents of the 
house of Balban. They were soon strong enough to march to 
Delhi, but were defeated by the king's second son, Arkalli 
Kh&n; and all the chiefs, including Malik Jahj6, were made 
prisoners. 

The king immediately released them all, and sent Malik 
Jahjii to MuMn, where he allowed him a liberal establishment 
for the rest of his days. He soon after showed equal magna- 
nimity towards a body of chiefs of his own tribe, who were 
detected in a plot against his life. Unfortunately, he did not 
confine his lenity to personal injuries, but allowed so general 
an impunity to oflFenders, that the whole frame of the government 
became relaxed ; governors withheld their tribute, neglected their 
duty, and abused their power; the roads and highways were 
infested by robbers, and bands of plunderers and insurgents inter- 
rupted the communication between different parts of the kingdoni. 

He marched, himself, into M^lwa, to quell an insurrection of a 
more general character. He was successful in the main ; yet from 

Book ▼. ch. iL, note near the end of the least with their Ttirkl brethren, and would 

chapter. Though Ttirkfi by descent, they be more civilized than the generality of 

had been ao long settled among the Af • AfgL'in mountaineers. 

ghdos that they had almost become iden- '^ [The other party had tried to raise 

tified with that people; but they probably him to the throne under the name of 

mixed more with other nations, or at Shams ud din. — £d.] 

C C 
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A.D. 1292, ^18 aversion to shed blood, combined with the feebleness 
A.H. Ml. Qf g^Q^ ^Q hesitated to attack the principal fortresses of 
the rebels, and left his suppression of the revolt incomplete. He 
showed more vigour soon after, on an invasion of the Punjdb by 
a numerous host of Moguls, whom he engaged in person, and 
totally defeated. With characteristic moderation, he granted peace 
to the vanquished enemy, and allowed the wreck of their army to 
retire unmolested. Three thousand Moguls on this occasion joined 
his standard, and soon after embraced the Mahometan religion. A 
place in the suburbs of Delhi, still called Moghulp^, was assigned 
for their residence. 

In the next year he made another march to Mdlwa» which was 
A.D. 1203, as inconclusive as the first. His own weakness, how- 
ever, began at this time to be made up for by the 
Vigour of energy of his nephew. Aid ud din, governor of Karrah, 
the ^^f' a D^aJi of vigour and ability, quite exempt Irom all the 
nephew. scruples which sometimes obstructed his uncle's success. 
Having obtained permission to act against the insurgents in Bun- 
d^lcand and the east of Mdlwa, he not only restrained their tur- 
bulence, but took several forts, which had before been left to 
dependent princes, and gained such a booty as enabled him to 
make considerable additions to his array. The king received the 
intelligence of his success with great satisfaction ; and although 
his favourite wife endeavoured to put him on his guard against 
the ambition of Aid ud din, he gave him the government of Oudh, 
in addition to that which he before possessed, and allowed him to 
assemble an army, and to entertain many of the old adherents of 
the Balban family. 

Aid ud din*s first employment of his force justified his uncle's 
AU ud din's Confidence, and opened a new era in the history of India. 

invasion of tt i j i 

the Dwkan. He Tcsolved to attempt the hitherto untried.adventure 
A.H. 693.' of an invasion of the Deckan ; and setting out with 8,000 
chosen horse from Karrah, made his way through the extensive 
forests that still fill the space between that place and Berdr; 
threw the princes whose country he was approaching oflf their 
guard, by pretending to have left his uncle in disgust; and, 
having thus reached Elichptir, he turned to the west, and pro- 
ceeded, by rapid marches, to De6giri, the main object of his expe- 
dition. Dedgiri (now Doulatibdd) was the capital of S£mde6, a 
prince of so great power that the Mahometans looked on him as 
King of the Deckan, and who, in fact, was Rdja of Mahdrdshtra^ or 
the country of the Marattas. 

It was probably owing to the natural indolence of the Edjputs, 
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and their deeming it dishonourable to attack each other without 
warning, that the Mussuhnah invaders so often found them un- 
prepared for defence. Their example seems to have infected the 
other Hind6 chiefs, for, on this occasion, the rija was in all the 
security of profound peace. He had no troops about him, and 
his wife and son had gone out of the city to a neighbouring tem- 
ple. In the consternation which ensued, B4mde6 preserved 
presence of mind sufficient to assemble a body of 3,000 or 4,000 
citizens and domestics. With these he made head against the 
enemy, and afforded some little time for defensive arrangements. 
He. was obliged to give way before long, and retired into the 
strong hill-fort close to the city, into which some provisions had 
hastily been thrown. . The town was taken without resistance, 
and was given up to pillage. The merchants were tortured to 
make them disclose their treasures (the first instance mentioned 
in Mussulman history of this species of barbarity) ; and forty 
elephants, with some thousand horses of the rdja, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Meanwhile the fort was invested; and 
AM ud din having given out that his army was only the advanced 
guard of the king's, the arrival of which would speedily render 
all opposition unavailing, the r^ja became impatient to come to 
terms, and had actually concluded a treaty very &vourable to the 
invaders, when his son, who had escaped being shut up with his 
father, returned at the head of an army, suddenly assembled, but 
far exceeding that of the Mussulmans in numbers. Trusting to 
this superiority, he disregarded the remonstrances of his father, 
and attacked Aid ud din. The result would have gone hai'd with 
the invader, if a small body of troops which he had left to observe 
the garrison had not opportunely fallen on the enemy, and, being 
taken for the expected main army under the king, created a con- 
fusion which could not be retrieved. After this victory Aid ud 
din raised his demands ; and as the rdja expected reinforcements 
from his allies, the affair might have been prolonged more than 
wa& safe for Aid ud din, had not the garrison unexpectedly dis- 
covered that, in the hurry of victualling the fort, sacks of salt 
had been taken by mistake instead of sacks of grain, and con- 
sequently that their provisions were already nearly exhausted. 
This discovery mads the rdja more compliant: he agreed sxibmia-^ion 
to an immense payment in money and jewels, besides «'i^«««i^'i- 
the cession of E'iichp6r and its dependencies ; after which Aid ud 
din drew off through Khdnd^sh into Mdlwa. 

Aid ud din's march to De6giri was about 700 miles, great part 
of it through the mountains and forests of the Vindhya range, 
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which so completely separates Hindostan from the Deckan. The 
narrow and intricate paths, the want of suppUes, and the danger 
of exposure to the arrows of the mountaineers, made the passage 
difficult for a small force, and impossible for a large one ; while 
the entry into so great and populous a country as the Deckan, 
with no more than 8,000 men, seemed an act of rashness rather 
than of courage. 

To have surmounted these dangers, and obviated, by exploring a 
new route, the increased difficulty of returning by the same, give a 
high impression of the military talents of A14 ud din. The pretext he 
used on his advance, that he was on his way to enter the service of 
theHind6 rdja ofEijamandri,showshowmuch religious distinctions 
were weakened since the settlement of the Mahometans in India. 

This expedition had been imdertaken without leave ; and as 
Hia all communication had been cut off while it continued, 

Huidostan. Jcl^ ud diu remained in suspense and anxiety, both as 
to the fate and the designs of his nephew ; and when he heard 
that he was on his return, loaded with treasures and covered 
with glory, he felt nothing but delight at the intelligence. The 
more sagacious of his advisers took a different view of the matter; 
and, seeing fresh proofs of the daring spirit of A1& ud din, as 
well as of the resources at his disposal, they advised the king to 
adopt such measures of precaution as, without showing distrust, 
should prevent his assembling another army when the present 
should have dispersed to lay up their spoils. The generous 
temper of the king led him to disregard all these admonitions, 
and laid him open to the insidious designs of A1& ud din, who 
now affected alarm from the cabals of his enemies, and fear of 
the king's displeasure for his unauthorized expedition. He sent 
his brother, Alaf Khdn,' as crafty an intriguer as himself, and 
remarkable for his insinuating address, to deprecate his uncle's 
resentment, and induce him to meet Aid ud din in such a manner 
as, under pretence of affording security to his nephew, should, in 
fact, leave none to himself. By degrees, he was persuaded to 
move with his army towards Karrah, then to advance with a 
small escort, and at last to cross the Ganges almost alone. Ali 
ud din fell at his feet, and the affectionate old man was patting 
him on the cheek, and reproaching him with having distrusted 
an uncle who had brought him up from his infancy, and loved 
him better than his own sons, when Aid ud din made a signal 
AF«i>«iT)ation to assassins posted for the purpose, who rushed forward 
dii^'' . and stabbed the king to the heart. His head was stuck 

" [Zi^ ud din B.arui calk him Alagh Ehdn.— £d.] 
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on a spear, and carried aloft through the camp and the ad. 1295, 
city. Ferishta shows a natural pleasure in relating A.Im. 
the calamities which pursued the subordinate actors ^^*°****^^^- 
in this horrid tragedy to their graves; but that retribution 
affords little satisfaction while we continue to witness the unin- 
terrupted prosperity of the parricide in whom the whole of this 
detestable act of perfidy had its rise. 

As Jel£l ud din had reigned upwards of seven y^rs, he must 
have been more than seventy-seven when he was killed. 

A singular incident occurred in this reign, which shows the 
credulity of the Asiatics even at a period not remark- singular in- 
able for superstition. A dervise named Sidi Moula, Sm^and*" 
a native of Persia, who had travelled through many "yiwrti<»- 
countries, and was acquainted with most men of eminence in 
his day, arrived at Delhi, and instituted a school and an alms- 
house, where travellers, religious mendicants and persons of all 
descriptions were entertained at his expense. He lived on rice 
alone, and had neither wife nor slaves of either sex, yet his 
expenses were such as would have exceeded the means of the 
wealthiest nobleman. Besides his profiise dispensation of 
charity, he entertained the great men with splendour at his 
house, and did not hesitate to bestow sums of two or three 
thousand pieces of gold to relieve noble families in distress. 
Although he held some peculiar opinions, and among others 
never attended public worship, yet his piety remained unques- 
tioned; and even among the suspicions to which his conduct 
gave birth, the cry of heresy was never raised against him. 
The fii'st surmise regarding him was that he possessed the 
philosopher's stone ; the next took a more dangerous form, and 
represented him as aiming at the crown;* and this at last 
appeared in the definite shape of an accusation that he had 
prepared assassins to make away with the king, and had 10,000 
of his votaries ready to profit by the confusion. The mysterious 
nature of the danger seems to have Mghtened the king out of 
his natural moderation. On the accusation of an alleged ac- 
complice he apprehended Sidi Moula and his most considerable 
associates ; and, being unable to convict them on the evidence 
of one suspected witness, he ordered a large fire to be made on a 
plain before the town, to allow them to prove their innocence 
by an ordeal which they probably had appealed to. When the 
time came, the ministers raised their voices against the pro- 

* [Zid ud din Bami says that he was been supplanted in the court by the 
joined by many of the old nobles, who had Khilj i party. — Ed. ] 
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ceeding, as equally opposed to Mahometan law and to natural 
reason; and the king, giving way to their remonstrances, 
ordered the accused persons to be kept in confinement. As 
they were leading them away to prison, some kalandars (a sort 
of religious mendicants), countenanced if not instigated by the 
king, fell on SIdl Moula, and put him to death in the royal 
presence. With his last breath he protested his innocence, 
and denounced the curse that impended over his oppressor. 
Jeldl ud din was greatly troubled at the moment : a dark whirl- 
wind which happened just then to arise increased the general 
horror ; and the death of the king's eldest son, which took place 
soon jMler, together with a failure of the rains and a famine which 
followed, as well as the awful termination of the monarch's own 
life, and the exclusion of his immediate family from the throne, 
were ascribed to the Divine vengeance for this act of impiety and 
injustice. 

Aid ud din. 

When the accounts of the late king's death reached Delhi, 
A.D. 1295, ^^ widow made a feeble attempt to set up her own 
A.H. 695. g^jj^ gjj infant, in his place : on the approach of A14 ud 
din she fled to Multin, where the only other surviving son 
of Jeldl ud din was governor; but the whole family were in- 
veigled from this asylum by means of a fallacious promise, when 
the two princes were put to death and the queen imprisoned. 

A1& ud din studiously endeavoured to. recover the goodwill 
of' his people, by his just exercise of the power he had obtained 
by so many atrocities. He was liberal in bestowing wealth 
and honours, and was profuse in gifts as well as in shows and 
magnificence : but as in the midst of his course of conciliation he 
could not refrain from acts of rapacity, and never repressed his 
arbitrary temper, he was only partially successful in his attempts 
to gain popularity ; and although his reign was long and glorious, 
he was always disturbed by conspiracies and rebellions, and dis- 
quieted by suspicions even of his own family and of those most 
trusted by him. 

His first great undertaking was an expedition to Quzer&t. 
AD. 1297, Shah^b ud din's garrison had long been withdrawn, and 
Ex"ijedition ^^^ ^i^ ^^ rccovercd his independence. The present 
to GuzerAt. couqucst was final. Alaf KhAn, the king's brother, and 
his vazir, Nusrat Khdn, who were at the head of the army, almost 
immediately took possession of the province ; the rdja flying to 
Bagldna, the nearest part of the Deckan. 
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A harsh attempt to compel the troops to give up their plunder, 
while on their return towards Delhi, brought on a dangerous 
mutiny, in which the vazir s brother and the king's nephew lost 
their lives. It was at last quelled, and many of the mutineers 
were killed ; the survivors took refuge with the rAja of Rintam- 
b6r. Their families, including the women and children, were 
massacred by the king's order. The fugitives themselves, who 
appear to have been Mogul converts (always the chief actors in 
scenes of turbulence in those days), were put to death when Rin- 
tamlxSr was taken.^ 

During the preceding year an incursion ol the Moguls into the 
Panjfib had been repulsed with loss, and another, equally Mogni 
unsuccessful, took place about this time. It was followed *»c^io°»- 
up by a more serious invasion, apparently designed for conquest 
as well as plunder.* The commander was Kutlugh Khdn, whom 
Ferishta describes as the son of D£6d Khdn, king of Transoxiana. 
He marched straight to Delhi, the Indian army which had seiioM in- 
been sent to oppose himretreating as he advanced, and the STSSgia. 
whole population of the surrounding country flying to the capital. 

So great was the crowd of fugitives that all communication 
through the streets was interrupted ; the provisions were almost 
immediately consumed, and in a few days £a.mine was added to 
the miseries and terrors of the inhabitants. 

A1& ud din was forced in these circumstances to give up his 
intention of declining an action. He moved out at the head of 

* The Emperor Biber, who, though a The commander of the last expedition 

Tdrk, was himself descended by the mo- is called Ch61dl Kh^ by Ferishta ; and 

ther's side from Mogul ancestors, gives Touldai Rhdn was one of the officers of 

the following account of the* Moguls in his Ohdz^n Khrfn, then king of Persia. (Price, 

service: — "The horde of Moguls have vol. ii p. 605.) The most conspicuous 

uniformly been the authors of every kind general of the same monarch was Kut- 

of mischief and devastation : down to the high Sh^h, who was at Herit in this year, 

present time they have five times rebelled a.d. 1297 (Price, vol. ii p. 616, and De 

against me." (Erskine's Bdber^ p. 69.) Ouignes, vol. iii. p. 270), and might poe- 

' At least eleven of these invasions are sibly have led an expedition to India, 
mentioned by Ferishta, not one of which though circumstances make it improbable. 
is noticed by De Guignes, D'Herbelot, or Opposed to this coincidence of names. 
Price, in their accounts of the Mogul which would lead us to suppose these 
transactions ; and although there is a invasions to have been made by the Mo- 
long list in D'Ohson (voL iv. p. 559), yet guls of Persia, is the positive assertion 
they are all given on the authority of of Ferishta, that they and all the subse- 
Fenshta. quent inroads originated in Ddf^d Khiln 

It is not improbalde that the cruel ra- [Dawd Khdn], king of Transoxiana, who, 

vages by which they were marked may by his account, was the father of Kutlugh 

Lave led the Indian historians to overrate KMn. Ddtid Khin is evidently the Dobsi 

the importance of the ordinary incursions; or Davat Khin mentioned by De Guignes 

but in some instances, especially in the (vol. iii. p. 311, and note) as king of 

present one, the silence of the European Transoxiana ; and Kutlugh is so conmion 

writers may perhaps be ascribed to the a Mogul name, that two persons may very 

imperfect information they possessed re- probably have borne it at the same time, 

specting M<^gul affairs in the east of Persia There does not, therefore, seem to be any 

and in Transoxiana. ground for doubting Ferishta's accoimt. 
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all the troops he could collect ; and Ferishta alleges that the 
number of men assembled on both sides , exceeded all that ever 
appeared in one place in India up to ihe time when he wrote. 

This most important contest was gained by A1& ud din. 
Their defeat fi-^^ost entirely from the skill displayed by Zafar Ehin, 
at Delhi ^^j^q ^^s bcfore the moat distinguished of his generals. 
But the great services of that gallant chief had already rendered 
him an object of jealousy to A1& ud din, and no less to Alaf 
Kh^, who purposely left him unsupported during the pursuit; 
and the Moguls, perceiving his reduced numbers, turned upon 
him, and cut him to pieces with his detachment, after a resistance 
worthy of his former exploits. 

About a year after this deliverance. Aid ud din despatched an 
AD. 1299, army, under his brother and the vazir, to reduce the 
A.H. 699. hill-fort of Eintamb<5r.' They took a place called 
JhAyin, not far from Ruitamb6r, and proceeded to lay siege to 
that fortress. In the commencement of the operations the 
vazir was killed by a stone from an engine ; and the garrison, 
making a sally, compelled the besiegers to fall back on Jhdyin, 
and wait for reinforcements from Delhi. Aid ud din, on ^is, 
Deaigneof determined to prosecute the siege in person, and had 
nephew. made some progress on his march, when he had nearly 
fallen a victim to a crime of which he had himself set the 
example. His nephew, Prince Soleimdn, who held one of the 
highest offices in the state, reflecting on the resemblance be- 
tween his own situation and that from which the present king 
had risen to the throne, was led to think that a similar attempt 
on his part might be attended with equal' success. A favour- 
He attempts able opportunity soon presented itself, when the king 
the king. was hunting at a distance from the camp, and was 
left with only two or three attendants, in consequence of the 
occupations of the chase. At this moment, Soleimdn ap- 
proached him with some of the newly-converted Moguls ; and, 
before he had any suspicion of their purpose, they discharged 
their arrows at him, with such effect that he fell senseless on 
the ground. Soleimd,n, conceiving that his object was accom- 
plished, galloped directly to the camp, announced the king's 
death and his own accession, and directed himself to be for- 
mally proclaimed. While he was seated on his throne, and 
receiving the homage of the great officers, Aid ud din came 
gradually to himself; and, after his wounds were bound up, 

' It doeB not appear when this place and defended by the king of Delhi's 
waa lost. It was besieged by insurgents, troops, in a.d. 1259. 
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determined to proceed to join his brother at Jhdyin. He was 
dissuaded from this by one of his officers, who advised him not 
to give his nephew time to establish his authority, but to show 
himself to the army, whose fidelity he had no reason to distrust. 
AliL ud din saw the wisdom of his advice, and mounting his 
horse, wounded as he was, he proceeded towards the camp. He 
met some foraging-parties on his way, by which his retinue 
was increased to about 500 horse. With this escort he pre- 
sented himself on an eminence, in full view of the camp, and 
displayed the white umbrella, which was then the sign of sove- 
reignty. He was no sooner perceived than the whole army 
flocked to join him ; and the usurper, finding himself hm fauure 
left almost alone, mounted his horse, and sought for *°*i<^«**^- 
safety in a precipitate flight. He was overtaken, and his head 
brought to the king, who put the other conspirators to death. 

The king then proceeded to join his brother, and soon after 
resumed the siege of RintamlxSr. But his utmost efforts other du- 
were insufficient to take the place; and, before long, queued. 
he received intelligence of the revolt of two of his other nephews, 
at Bad&iin. He did not think it necessary to move himself on 
this occasion: he suppressed the rebellion by means of his 
officers ; and when his nephews were sent to him, he first put 
out their eyes, and afterwards ordered them to be beheaded. 

The ill-success of these rebellions did not prevent the occur- 
rence of another, of a still more extraordinary character. Hdji 
MouliL, a young slave of one of the principal families in Delhi, 
took advantage of some discontent against the chief ii;iagistrate 
of police to collect a mob and put him to death, under pretence 
of an order jfrom the king ; and having thus got a body of in- 
furiated followers, he proceeded to take possession of the city, 
to release the prisoners, distribute the royal arms and treasures 
among his adherents, and to set up a prince of the royal family 
for king. The decided conduct of a local officer prevented the 
ill effects of this explosion. He contrived to introduce a body of 
troops into the capital, killed Hdji MouM, dispersed his rabble, 
and put his new king to death. 

Many executions followed by the king's order ; and, amongst 
others, the whole feimily of Hdji Mould's former master, men, women, 
and children, were slaughtered, without a charge against them. 

At length Rintamb6r fell, after a siege of more than FaUof 
a year. The rdja, with his fiunily, and the garrison 

xxxUJ ^•i>- 1300, 

were put to the sword. a.h. too. 

In the year 1303, Aid ud din went, in person, against Chitdr^ 
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a celebrated hill-fort in M^w^r, and the principal seat of the 
A.D. 1303, E^jp6t tribe of Ses6dia. He took the fort, made the rdja 
capt^'of prisoner, and left the eldest of his own sons as governor. 
chitcSr. Next year the r^ja escaped, and made himself so for- 
midable, that Aid ud din found it prudent to make over the fort* 
to another Rijp6t prince, named M&lde6, who, by Ferishta*s 
account, was a nephew of the rdja, but who is represented by 
the Rajputs as a person of another family. M&lde6 remained 
tributary to Delhi until near the end of AiA ud din's reign, when 
he was expelled by Hamir, a son of the former rdja.® 

Al£ ud din was recalled from these conquests by a new Mogul 
unsuooeBafui invasiou and another attack on Delhi His force was 
theMoguK so much Weakened by detachments, that when he 
arrived at the capital he was unable to meet the enemy in the 
field, and obliged to intrench his camp. The Moguls, who 
probably were not prepared for protracted operations, with- 
drew without a battle ; and their retreat was ascribed, by the 
piety of the age, to a panic sent among them on the prayer of 
Niz^m ud din Oulia, a celebrated saint then alive. In the next 
two years there were three Mogul inroads, one of which pene- 
iLD. i3o«, trated, by the north of the Panjdb, into R6hilcanA 
A.H. 704-6. On all those occasions the prisoners were sent to 
Delhi, where the chiefs were trampled to death by elephants, 
and the men butchered in cold blood.* 

DiMontina- Thcsc wcre the last Mogul invasions for many years. 
iSSL^oM*" Though Aid ud din's continual occupation since his 
Expedition acccsslon had, in some measure, withdrawn his atten- 
BadSn. tion from the Deckan, he had not forgotten the scene 
of his early exploits. At the time of his own expedition to 
Chit6r (a.d. 1303, a.h. 703), he sent an army through Bengal, 
to attack Warangal, the capital of T^ing&na, situated to the 
south of the river Godd,veri ; and he now prepared a great force, 
for the purpose of reducing the BAja of De6giri, who had of 
late withheld his tribute. Malik C£f(ir, who commanded thib 
army, was a eunuch, and had been the slave of a merchant at 
Cambay, from whom he was taken, by force, during the conquest 
of Guzerit. Having come into the king's possession, he so 
completely won his master's affections that he rose to the highest 
offices, and excited the utmost disgust among the nobles by his 
A.D. 1306, rapid promotion from so base an origin. He now pro- 
A.H. 706. ceeded through Mdlwa, and by SultdnpAr in KMnd&h, 
to De6giri, Before he commenced the siege, he overran the 

* The descendant of this family is now prinoee. 
Bijiii of Oudiptir, the chief of the Rdjptit * Ferishta sajB 9,000 on one occaaoo. 
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greater part of the Maratta country ; and so impressed E&mde6 
with the impossibility of resistance, that he came out of his 
fortress, and agreed to accompany CAfiir to Delhi. He was there 
received with favour, returned loaded with honours, and from 
that time forward remained faithful to the Mussulmans. A cir- 
cumstance occurred during this expedition which deserves to be 
mentioned. Alp Khdn, governor of Guzerdt^® (who must story of the 
be distinguished from Alaf Kh&n, the king's brother), Dewai mri 
had been directed to march to De6giri, to co-operate with Cif6r. 
TTJR road lay through Bagl&na, where the fugitive rdja of Guzerit 
bad taken refuge as has been related. This rija's wife, Caul^ 
D^vl,^ had been taken prisoner during his flight, and having been 
carried to Al£ ud dfn*s harem, had gained a great share of his 
favour by her beauty and talents. On hearing of the intended 
march of these forces, she entreated that means might be taken 
to recover her daughter by the r&ja, who stUl remained with the 
exiled prince. Alp Khdn was enjoined to attend to this object, 
and endeavoured, by the offer of favourable terms, to prevail on 
the r6ja to give up his daughter. The r6ja rejected his over- 
tures, and Alp Khdn marched against him. The princess, 
whose name was Dewal D^vi, had long been sued for by the son 
of Bilmde6, the r£ja of Dedgiri; but her father, considering a 
Maratta, however high in station, as an unworthy match for the 
daughter of a R&jpiit, had rejected all his offers. In the present 
extremity, however, he gave a reluctant consent, and the princess 
was sent off", with an escort, to De6giri. Immediately after her 
departure. Alp Khdn succeeded in defeating and dispersing the 
r&ja's army. His victory afforded him little satisfaction, when he 
found that the princess had escaped him; and knowing the influence 
of CauliL D^vi, and the impetuous temper of the king, he gave up 
his whole attention to the means of accomplishing an object which 
they had both so much at heart. His utmost efforts were not at- 
tended with success ; and he had arrived within a march of De6giri 
without hearing any tidings of the princess, when a party who had 
gone from his camp to see the caves of E116ra happened, by mere 
chance, to fall in with her escort ; and being under the necessity of 
fighting in self-defence, they dispersed the escort, and captured the 
princess, before they were aware of the importance of their acquisi- 
tion. Alp KhAn, delighted with his prize, immediately marched with 
her to Delhi. Her beauty made such an impression on the king's 
eldest son, Ehizr Khdn, that he soon after married her ; and their 

*• [He was the queen's brother, cf. Fe- a.h. 700. — Ed.] 
rishta, Pevs, text, p. 176, L 4, and p. 216, " [Ferishta'a text has KanwaU Devi, 

L 16. The king's brother had died in i.e. Kamald Devi ? — ^Ed.] 
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loves are the subject of a celebrated Persian poem, by Amir Khusrou. 

This incident is remarkable, as showing the intermixture which 
had already taken place between the Hindtis and Mahometans; and 
also as leading to the first mention of the caves of E116ra, which 
have been compared, as works of labour, to the pyramids of Egypt, 
and which, in reality, far surpass them as specimens of art. 

During this expedition of G&ffir, the king, in person, reduced 
Jh^l6r and Sewdna, places in tl&rw&f, to the north of Guzerdt 

After the return of Cdf6r, according to Ferishta, A1& ud din 
A.D. 1309, received accounts of the failure of his expedition to 
kuure^of an Warangal. He had been induced to send it by an 
to T^-°" unexplored route from Bengal, in consequence of the 
^^^' solicitation of the Rdja of Orissa, who had become 

jealous of the extention of his neighbour's power.^^ It is not 
recorded how it failed, or how the contest was so long protracted. 
C^fdr was sent to retrieve the disaster. He marched by De6giri, 
ravaged the north of T^lingd.na, gained a great victory in the 
field, took the strong fort of Warangal after a siege of some 
months, and compelled the r&ja to pay a large contribution and 
submit to permanent tribute. 

Next year Cifdr was ^again sent to the Deckan, against the 
A.D. 1310, Balldl rdja of Camdta.^* He marched by De6giri, 
conquirtof crosscd the Goddveri at Peitan, and penetrated, after 
cariiita, ^ great battle, to Dwdra Samudra, the capital, which he 
took; and, having made the rija prisoner, put an end to the dynasty 
of Ballil.^* He does not appear to have invaded the western part of 
and of MaA- ^^^ Balldl posscssious ; but he reduced the whole of their 
cl^'a)mo. eastern territory, including Madber on the seacoast, 
"°- as far south as Eiim^shwar, or Adam's Bridge, oppo- 

site Ceylon. He there built a mosque, which was stiU standing 
when Ferishta wrote.^* 

" Wilson's Introduction to the Mac- doubt that the appellation really applies 
hemic Catalogue^ p. cxxxii. For an ac- to the tract on the opposite coast, ex- 
count of the principality of Warangal, tending north from KdnuSshwar. (See 
see Book iv. ch. ii. Marsden's Marco Polo, p. 626, note.) 

" See Book iv. ch. ii That Madber in this sense was included 

" Wilson's Introduction to the Machen- 



in the Ballill kingdom, appears from Pro- 
fessor Wilson's Introduction to the Mac- 



sie CatalofpiCj p. cxiii. Dwdra Samudra 

wassituatedintheheart'ofCamttta, about Jcenzie Catalogue^ vol. l p. cxL It re- 

100 miles north->weHt of Seringapatam, mained united to Delhi for twenty or 

where its ruins still remain. (Buchanan's thirty years, till near the middle of the 

Joumei/y vol. iii. p. 391.) fourteenth century ; about which time Ibn 

" Brigga' Ferishta, vol. i. p. 873. Ma- Batdta crossed from Ceylon to Ma^Cber, 

dber (the place of crossing over) has very and found it in the possession of a Ma- 

generally been supposed to be Malabdr, hometan family, who had shortly before 

as well from the resemblance of the names acquired it in consequence of the revolt 

as from the position of the latter country of Jeldl ud din Hasan, a aherif or seiad, 

in reference to Arabia ; but there is no who had been a subject of Mohammed 
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After this expedition Cdf&r returned, with vast treasures, to 
Delhi.^* It seems to have been about this time that A1& ud din at 
once discharged the whole of the Mogul converts from Mumacn of 
his service. Though habitually turbulent, they seem to verts. 
have given no immediate occasion for this violent and a.h! ni.' 
imprudent measure. Being now driven to despair, some of them 
entered on a plot to assassinate the king ; and on its being de- 
tected, the king ordered the whole of them (amoimting, according 
to Ferishta, to 15,000) to be massacred, and their families to be 
sold for slaves. 

Rdmde6 had died before, or during, C&ftir's last expedition ; 
and his son, who succeeded him, was already suspected of dis- 
aflfection. He now withheld his tribute ; and some disturbances 
having likewise taken place in Camdta, Cdfur once more set out 
to quell them. He put the r£ja of De6giri to death, a.d. 1312, 
and carried his arms over all Mah^r^htra and Cam&ta, Ti^'ing^of 
compelling those princes who still retained their terri- ^^JSrt'S** 
tories to pay tribute ; and, after accomplishing all the Jj!*'^'*^" 
objects of his expedition, he returned again to Delhi. 

A1& ud din's constitution had by this time yielded to a long 
course of intemperance. His ill-health made him more intriguM 
suspicious and irritable than ever ; and, like most people SI^*Sf '^" 
who distrust the bulk of mankind, he was the dupe of one ^^^• 
artful individual. This was Cdf&r. the extent of whose abilities 
was equalled by the depravity of his principles. The use he made 
of his influence was to destroy all who he thought might rival 
him in favour, and afterwards to irritate the king against his sons, 
and the queen their mother, who might otherwise have found 
means to reconcile him to his children. Ciflir first encouraged 
him in the notion that he was slighted and neglected by them in 
his illness, and at last infused suspicions that they were plotting 
against his life. AM ud din, notwithstanding his unfeeling 
nature, seems to have had some affection for his offspring ; so 

Tughlak. The revolt of Seiad Haaan in religion had been introduced in that 
Maaber against Mohammed Tughlak is quarter from Arabia, some centuries be- 
also mentioned by Ferishta. (Briggs, fore AU ud din's invasion of the Deckan; 
vol. i. p. 423.) It is not probable that and it did not become the dominant one 
Ciiftir conquered the western territory of until the conquest of Malabdr by Heider 
the Ballals, because it appears from All. . 

Wilks' MyS'jre, that the remains of that ** Ferishta states that, at this time, 
family retired to T6n6r near Seringapa- there was no silver coinage in the Car- 
t^m ; and Ibn Batdta found Malabdr, natic : and Colonel Briggs observes that 
(which he visited on his way to, and on the same was true to a certain extent, till 
his return from, Madber) in the hands of very lately : the common coin was the 
Hindd princes, except Hondwar, which pagoda, and there was a small coin called 
was held by a Mussulman uhder the a gold fanam, as low in value as a six- 
sovereignty of a HindtL The Mussulman pence. 
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that it was not till near his end that C&f&v prevailed on him, 
by innumerable artifices, to commit the two eldest princes and 
the queen to prison. At the same time C&fdr procured an order 
to make away with Alp Kh&n, whose power he dreaded, and 
thus to remove the only remaining obstacle to his seizing on the 
government on his master's death. 

Meanwhile the king's blind subjection to his favourite, and 
the increased tyranny of his administration, excited general dis- 
Revolt of content. The nobles of the court were disgusted. Gu- 
Beoover^ of zcr^t brokc iuto open rebellion. It was at this time that 
the lUapatB. Chit6r was recovered by 'R&a& Hamir ; and B!arp&l, the 
son-in-law of Bitmde6, raised an extensive insurrection in the 
Deckan, and expelled many Mahometan garrisons. 

The paroxysms of rage produced by a succession of these 
jy^^^ tidings increased the kings sufferings, and soon 
l^D.^iit!^ brought him to the brink of the grave. His end is 
? h' 716' ^^ ^ ^*^^® ^^^'^ accelerated by poison, administered 
shawwiie. byC£f6r. 

So great is the effect of vigour in a despotism, that although 
HiBoharao- -^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ iguoraut and capricious, as well as cruel 
t«r- and tyrannical, yet his foreign conquests were among 

the greatest ever made in India; and his internal administra- 
tion, in spite of many absurd and oppressive measures, was, on 
the whole, equally successful. Quiet and security prevailed 
throughout the provinces; wealth increased, and showed itself 
in public and private buildings, and in other forms of luxury 
and improvement Aid ud din was so absolutely illiterate, that 
he began to learn to read after he had been for some time on 
the throne ; yet so arrogant, that his most experienced ministers 
durst not venture to contradict him, and the best-informed men 
about his court were careful to keep their knowledge to the level 
of his acquirements. Nor did this presumption wear otf with 
his youth : it increased in his latter days to such a pitch, that 
every word he uttered was considered as irrevocable. In the com- 
mencement of his career of prosperity, he entertained thoughts 
of setting up for a prophet, and founding a new religion; and when 
he had laid aside that fancy, he assumed the title of " The Second 
Alexander," and publicly discussed a project of universal conquest. 
Hismtemai Some curious fcaturcs are preserved of his policy, 
P**^*'^- and that of his age. 

At the time when he had been so often threatened by conspi- 
racies, he called his counsellors togethei*, to consider the causes 
and the remedy. They traced his danger to three principal 
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sources: — convivial meetings, where men opened their secret 
thoughts to each other ; connexions between great nobles, espe- 
cially by intermaiTiages ; and, above all, the unequal distribu- 
tion of property, and the accumulation of wealth by governors 
of provinces. The king concurred in these opinions: he for- 
bade the use of wine, and prohibited all private meetings and 
political discussions among the nobles of his court, till, at 
length, no man could entertain his friends without a written 
order from the vazir. No marriage among the nobility was 
allowed without a licence from the crown. Farmers were 
limited to a certain quantity of land, and a certain number of 
cattle and servants. Graziers, in like manner, were restricted 
as to the number of their flocks and herds. Official emolu- 
ments were reduced ; the land-tax was increased, and more 
rigorously exacted j and, at last, the king became so rapacious, 
that the private property both of Mussulmans and Hindiis was 
confiscated without a cause, so that men were almost reduced 
to a level over all the empire.^' 

Among other measures of A1& ud din, one was for fixing 
rates for the prices of all articles. This plan originated in a 
wish to reduce the pay of the troops, which the kiug thought 
would be unjust unless the expense of living was lowered 
likewise. Accordingly, prices were fixed for grain, cattle, 
horses, &c., and for all other commodities, which were classed 
for the purpose." Everything was included except labour. 
Public granaries were constructed; importation was encou- 
raged, exportation forbidden; money was advanced to mer- 
chants to enable them to import goods. Wholesale purchases 
were not allowed ; hours were fixed for opening and shutting 
shops ; and the whole was rendered efiective by public reports 
to the king, and the emplojrment of spies and informers to 
detect breaches of the regulation. 

A dearth which ensued soon after occasioned a relaxation in 
enforcing the rules about grain; and the others, though not 
i-escinded till the next reign, were probably in a great measure 
neglected after the king had cooled on his scheme. 

One of A1& ud din's maxims was, that "religion had no con- 
nexion with civil government, but was only the business, or 
rather amusement, of private life;" and another, that "the 

" It is difficult to reconcile this state- applies to the last years of the reign, 
ment^ the last words of which are Ferish- *" Tables of the prices are given in 

ta's, with the same author's glowing ac- Ferishta, and would be interesting if the 

count of the general prosperity ; but it is value of the coins could be better ascer- 

probable the unfavourable picture only tained. 
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will of a wise prince was better than the opinions of variable 
bodies of men." A1& ud din had reigned upwards of twenty years. 

MobdrUe Khilji, 

On the death of A1& ud din, Cif(ir produced a pretended will 
of that prince, appointing his youngest son, an infant, to be his 
successor, under the guardianship of C6fAr. 

Having thus gained possession of the government, Cdf&r put 
out the eyes of the king's two eldest sons, and not long after 
sent assassins to murder the third son, Mobdrik. The assas- 
sins, however, were won over and induced to spare him; and 
before C&fdr had time to take further measures, he was himself 
assassinated by the royal guard, headed by their commander and 
his lieutenant. 

Mobdrik was immediately raised to the government. He 
A.D. 1S17, did not assume the title of king for two months, at the 
Jl^n?? ' ®^d ^^ which time he deprived his infant brother of 
Moiwrrim 7. sight, and sent him to a hill-fort for life. 

He next put to death the two officers who had placed him 
on the throne, and broke up the guard. He raised several of 
his slaves to high rank and office, and made one of them (a con- 
verted HindA, to whom he gave the title of Khusrou Eh4n) his 
vazir ; so that his first acts gave an earnest of the bloody and 
licentious reign which was to follow. 

These misdeeds were not entirely unmixed with good actions ; 
he set free all prisoners, to the number of 17,000 — a sweeping 
measure, which could only have been commendable after a 
reign like the preceding. He restored the lands confiscated by 
A1& ud din, removed his oppressive taxes, and abolished his 
restrictions on trade and property. 

His military proceedings in the early part of his reign were 
not less meritorious. He sent an army to reduce Guzerdt, 
A.D. 1818. fl'^d marched, himself, to the Deckan, where he took 
A.H. 718. Harpdl prisoner, and inhumanly ordered him to be 
flayed alive. Having completely restored tranquillity, he re- 
turned to Delhi, and gave himself up to a course of the most 
degrading and odious debauchery. One of his amusements was 
to accompany a troop of actresses in a female habit, and to 
dance along with them at the houses of the nobility. He was 
in a constant state of intoxication, and his chief delight ap- 
peared to be to display his worst vices to the public. It is not 
surprising that under such a prince there should be a continual 
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suocession of conspiracies and rebellions, each of which was 
followed by tortures and executions, and each gave rise to fresh 
suspicions and additional acts of tyranny. 

During his expedition to the Deckan, he sent his favourite 
Khusrou to conquer Malabar, which he effected in the conmie»tof 
course of a year, and brought, a great treasure to Delhi, "^^^i**"*- 
The whole administration of the government was then confided 
to him, and every man's life and fortune was at his j^j,^ ^g^ 
mercy. He put some of the nobility to death, and^oSiwof 
struck such a terror into the rest, that they thought ^^^^ 
themselves fortunate in being allowed to quit the court, ^JjJ;^^^^ 
and leave the king to the machinations of his favourite. ^^^ 
The opportunity was not lost on Khusrou, who surrounded the 
king with his creatures, and filled the capital with Hindii troops 
of his own cast;^* until at length, when his plot was matured, 
he perpetrated the murder of his infatuated master, and a-d. 1321. 
at once assumed the vacant throne. He put to death ah. 721, * 
all the survivors of the family of Aid ud din, and trans- »wwaL mut- 
ferred Dewal D^vi to his own seraglio. His other nk, and ex- 
measures were in the same spirit. But, notwithstand- iStaiSy. 
ing his infamous character and his manifold crimes, he did not 
fail to obtain adherents, and to strengthen his party. He not 
only brought his own low creatures into power, but endeavoured 
to gain over the established nobles, by investing them with some 
of the highest offices. Among this number was Jiini Kh&n, the 
son of Gh^ Khdn Tughlak, governor of the Panj&b, whose 
reputation and influence made it of the utmost consequence to 
conciliate him. In this Khusrou failed. Jlind Khdn fled from 
the court, and Gh&zi Ehdn went into open rebellion; and, 
inarching to Delhi with the veteran troops- of the frontier, he 
gained a victory over the dissolute and ill-commanded ^ d. 1321, 
bands opposed to him, and put an end to the reign and a. h^' 7^21; 
life of the usurper, to the universal joy of the people. *^®^^^- 
On entering Delhi, Ghdzi Ehdn made a declaration that his 
only object was to deliver the country from oppression, and that 
he was willing to place any of the royal line on the throne. No 
member of the Khilji family was found to have survived, and 
Tughlak was himself proclaimed under the title of Ghiyds ud 
din. 

** [He was a oonvertod Parwdri slave of mitted to build a hoiiae within the town. 
Guzerdt ; this cast is one of Hindd out- See Briggs' Fenshia, vol. L p. 887. — Ed.] 
casta, deemed so undean as not to be ad- 
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CHAPTER IIL 

HOUSE OF TUGHLAK, SEIADS, AND HOUSE OF L6Dt 



HOUSE OF TUGHLAK. 



Ohiyds vd din Tughlak. 

OhitAs ub DfN TuoHLAK was the son of a Turki slave of 
A.D. 1S21, GHydfl ud din Balhan, by an Indian mother.^ His 
A.B. 721. whole reign was as commendable as his accession was 
blameless. He began by restoring order in his internal admims- 
tration, and by putting his frontier in an eflFective state of 
A. D. 1822. defence against the Moguls. He then sent his son, 
Y^mdi J^^ Kh&n, to settle the Deckan, where affairs had 
ttontoT^ fallen into disorder. J6nd Khin's operations were 
"^^*- successful, until he reached Warangal, on the fortifi- 
cations of which place he was unable to make any impression: 
the siege was protracted until the setting-in of the hot winds, 
and perhaps till the first burst of the rainy season ; a malignant 
distemper broke out in his camp; and his troops, already de- 
pressed by these disasters, were alarmed by false reports of the 
death of the king, and a revolution at Delhi. At length, some 
of his principal officers deserted him with their troops ; and the 
prince himself, endeavouring to retreat with the rest, was 
pressed by the Hindtis, and pursued, with great slaughter, to- 
wards DoulatdbAd. He only brought back 3,000 horse, out of 
his whole anny, to Delhi. JAnd Kh6n proved himself so indis- 
creet and selfwilled in his own reign, that it is difficult to help 
ascribing a shai^e of his failure, in this instance, to himself. 
conquertof He was morc successful in his next attempt; he took 
mpt^ira of' Bidar, a place of strength and importance ; and after- 
the cupiuL wards reduced Warangal, and brought the r&ja prisoner 
A.H. 723.' to Delhi^ 

* [Feriahta aays that she was a woman * The rtf ja was aftorwarcU releaaed and 

of th« Jat tribe. — Ed.] restored. 
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After this the king proceeded in person to Bengal, where Ba- 
karra Kh&a, the father of the former king, Kei Kobid, ^ j,. 1324-5, 
still retained his government, after a lapse of forty ^^-'^i-s. 
years. He was now confirmed in possession, and permitted the 
use of royal ornaments, by the son of his father's former slave. 

The king also settled some disturbances in S^inirgong (now 
Dacca'), which seems to have been a province independent of 
Bengal On his way back, he reduced Tirhut (formerly MithilA), 
and took the r^ja prisoner. 

As he approached the capital he was met by his eldest son, 
Jiin& Kh&Hy who received him with magnificence in a wooden 
pavilion erected for the occasion. During the ceremo- Death of the 
nies the building gave way, and the king, with five other *^^* 
persons, was crushed in its fall. This misfortune may have been 
purely accidental; but the unusualness of erecting such a struc- 
ture at all, the opportune absence of the eldest prince at the 
moment, and the circumstance of the second, who was a.d. 1325, 

February ; 

his father's favourite, being involved in the same cala- a.h. 725. 
mity, fixed strong suspicions on the successor, m whose »wwai. 
fftvour ever3rthing turned out so well.* 

The fort or castle of Tughlakibdd, which is remarkable even 
at Delhi for its massive grandeur, was built by Ghiy^ ud din. 

Mohammed Tugklak, 

J6n& Khdn, who assumed the name of SuMn Mohammed, 
took possession of his dignity with extraordinary mag- a.d. 1325, 
nificence; and distributed gifts and pensions to his chiiracterof 
friends, and to men of learning, with a profusion never Tughiak. 
before equalled. He established hospitals and almshouses on 
the same liberal scale; and throughout his whole reign his 
munificence to the learned was such as to deserve and to obtain 
their warmest expressions of praise. 

It is admitted, on all hands, that he was the most eloquent 
and accomplished prince of his age. His letters, both in Arabic 
and Persian, were admired for their elegance, long after he had 
ceased to reign. His memory was extraordinary : and besides 
a thorough knowledge of logic, and the philosophy of the Greeks, 
he was much attached to mathematics, and to physical science ; 
and used himself to attend sick persons, for the purpose of 
watching the symptoms of any extraordinary disease. He was 
regular in his devotions, abstained from wine, and conformed in 

' Hamiltou'B Hindostan, vol. L p. 187. ^ See Ihn Boiti^ p« 180. 
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his private life to all the moral precepts of his religion. In war 
he was distinguished for his gallantry and personal activity, so 
that his contemporaries were justified in esteeming him as one 
of the wonders of the age. 

Yet the whole of these splendid talents and accomplishments 
were given to him in vain : they were accompanied by a perver- 
sion of judgment which, after every allowance for the intoxica- 
tion of absolute power, leaves us in doubt whether he was not 
affected by some degree of insanity. His whole life was spent 
in pursuing visionary schemes, by means equally irrational, and 
with a total disregard of the sufferings which they occasioned 
to his subjects ; and its results were more calamitous than those 
of any other Indian reign. 

His first act was one which neither his virtues nor defects 
would have led us to anticipate. An army of Moguls, under a 
very celebrated general, Tlm6rshin Khin,* having entered the 
Panjib, he bought them off by the payment of an immense con- 
tribution; and this first instance of such policy in India was 
not, as might have been expected, followed by fresh invasions. 

His next measure was equally inconsistent with his character, 
for it was perfectly rational and well-judged. He completed the 
reduction of the Deckan, and brought his most remote provinces 
into as good order as those near his capital. 
Wild He then plunged into the career which seemed naturally 

Mohammed. SUltcd tO hlS geUlUS. 

He first determined on the conquest of Persia^ and assembled 
Projected a vast army;* which, after it had consumed his trea- 
Pema. surcs, disperscd for want of pay, and carried pillage 
and ruin to every quarter. 

His next undertaking was to conquer China, and fill his ex- 
Attempt to hausted coffers with the plunder of that rich monarchy. 
China. With this view he sent an army of 1X)0,000 men through 
the Himalaya mountains; but when the passage was effected, 
the Indians found a powerful Chinese army assembled on the 
frontier, with which theirs, reduced in numbers and exhausted 
by fatigue, was unable to cope. Their provisions likewise failed; 
and the approach of the rainy season did not admit of a moment s 
delay in falling back. 

During their retreat they were harassed by the mountaineers, 
slaughtered by the pursuing enemy, and worn out by famine. 
The Chinese were at last checked by the torrents of rain which 

* [Feriahtu colls him Turmushzln. — * FeriBhta makeB it amount to 370,000 

Ed.] * hone. 
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began to faU, and the Indians, in time, made their way through 
the mountains ; but they now found the low-country inundated, 
and the hills covered with impervious jungle. So terrible were 
the calamities of their retreat, that at the end of fifteen days 
scarcely a man was left to tell the tale ; and many of those who 
had been left behind in garrisons, as the army advanced, were 
put tj death by the king, as if they had contributed to the 
failure of this ill-starred expedition. 

As this expedient had failed to relieve the king's wants, he 
had recourse to another, almost equally ill-contrived, introdpotion 
He had heard of the use of paper-money in China,* mo^^"^ 
and he now introduced the system into his own dominions, sub- 
stituting copper tokens for paper. The king s insolvency, and 
the instability of his government, destroyed the credit of his 
tokens from the first; foreign merchants refused to take them, 
and all attempts at compulsion were evaded, even at home ; 
trade, in consciquence, was at a stand, and confusion and distress 
were spread throughout all ranks. The king gained, to appear- 
ance, in the payment of his debts, but his receipts were dimi- 
nished in the same proportion ; the roots of his revenue were 
struck at by the impoverished condition of his subjects ; and the 
result of all this sacrifice of the fortunes of the people was to 
leave his own in greater embarrassment than ever. 

The king s exactions, which were always excessive, were now 
rendered intolerable by the urgency of his necessities -? Tyranny 
the husbandmen abandoned their fields, fled to the JtoM*S*the 
woods, and in many places maintained themselves by ^^• 
rapine; many towns were likewise deserted, and Mohammed, 
driven to fury by the disorders which he had himself occasioned, 
revenged himself by a measure which surpassed aU his other 
enormities. He ordered out his army as if for a grand hunt, 
surrounded an extensive tract of country, as is usual on the 
great scale of the Indian chase ; and then gave orders that the 
circle should close towards the centre, and that all within it 
(mostly inoffensive peasants)' should be slaughtered like wild 

* [A paper-currency appears to have in a.d. 1294, but failed. (See Journal 

existed in China two centuries before the B.A.S., 1860.) Muhammad Tughlak issued 

Moghul conquest ; and we find it in full copper tokens instead of the paper notea 

force under the successors of Chenglz (called chaus in Persia from the Chinese 

Kh^ as it is described by Marco Polo, word), and many of them are still extant. 

who resided in the court of Kublii Khdn Mr. Thomas, by a comparison of the ex- 

fn>m about a.d. 1274 to 1291, and Ibn tant coins, fixes their issue as having con- 

Batuta, who visited China as Muhammad tinned from A.H. 730 to a.h. 732. — Ed.] 

Tughlak's ambassador about a.d. 1345. ' [Zi& ud din Bami says that he in- 

Kai Khitil, the Moghul ruler of Persia, creased the land-tax of the Do^b district 

tned to introduce the same system there ten and twentyfold (p. 478). — Ed.] 
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beasts. This sort of hunt was more than once repeated ; and 
on a subsequent occasion there was a general massacre of the 
inhabitants of the great city of Canouj. These horrors led in 
due time to famine, and the miseries of the country exceeded 
all power of description. 

All this oppression was not allowed to pass without attempts 
Rebeuioitt. to shakc it oflF. Mohammed's own nephew first revolted 
AD 1388 ^ M6lwa, and, being pursued by the king into the 
a.h'. 739." Deckan, was taken and flayed alive. Malik Behr&m, 
the old fiiend of the king's father, whom he had helped to mount 
A.D. 1389, ^^^ throne, next rebelled in the Panjib, and was also 
A.H. 740. subdued and put to death. 
Permanent Bengal soon after revolted under a Mussulman officer, 

revolt of , ° . 1 1 1 rrn i xi^ 

Bengal, and was never agam subduea Ihe country on the 
A.t). 1340, coast of Coromandel^ almost immediately followed the 
a^d of the example, and had the same success, 
coroi^dei. The king went in person to put down this last rebel- 
, lion, but his army was attacked by a pestilence at Warangal, 
and suffered so much by its ravages, that he was obliged to 
return to De6giri. On his way he had occasion to have a tooth 
drawn, and he buried it, with great ceremony, under a magni- 
ficent tomb. 

Meanwhile the Afghans crossed the Indus and ravaged the 
Fanj^b ; when they retired they were succeeded by the Gakkars, 
who took Jj&h6r, and completed the ruin of the province. 

The T&jBs of Cam&ta and Tdling^na now formed a combination 
Reetoration to rccovcr their independence. The former was the 

of the Hindu * 

kingdome of foundcr of a new dynasty, erected on the ruins of that 
T^ingdna. of BsllAl, which fixcd its capita] at Bijayanagar,' and 
A.H.'744.' maintained a nearly equal struggle with the Mussul- 
mans until near the end of the sixteenth century; the latter 
regained possession of Warangal, while Mohammed's garrisons 
were expelled from every part of their dominions. 

' [^In Ferishta it is called Ma'bar (see land-grant extant of Bukkaraya is dated 

8upraj p. 397) ; it revolted in 1841, under a.d. 1370, the latest A.D. 1375 ; some tara- 

Sayyid Hasan. — Ed.] ditions give him thirty-four years' reign, 

* [This revolt is an era of some im- others only fourteen. Midhava^ who ap- 

portance in Hindd literary history, as it p^ars to have been also called Sdya^a, was 

was accompanied by a temporary revival his prime minister, and we owe to him a 

of Hindtl learning. Tradition in the series of commentaries on the Vedas, phi- 

Deckan ascribes the founding of Vijaya- losophical systems, law, and grammar, 

nagara to two princes, Bukkardya and Mddhava always mentions his patron's 

Harihara, with the aid of a learned Brah- name in the Commencement of his works, 

man, Mddhava Vidydrapya, The common See Wilson's Mctckmzie MS^. ; Colebrooke, 

date of the founding is 1258 of the Essays^ ii. 255. A.C. Bumell, preface to 

^iflivdhana era (a.d. 1336), but this is ^^^ Vani<i-brdhmana,—ED.] 
probably too soon. The earliest copper 
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The famine in Hindostan being at this time at its height, the 
governor of Sambal became unable to collect his other 
revenue, and, dreading the king's violence, went into ^^^ 
rebellion. He' was soon crush.ed, as was a similar in- a-h!746/ 
surgent at Bidar, in the Deckan; but a new rebellion almost 
immediately followed in the latter place by one of the chiefs of 
converted Moguls, or, as they were now called. Amir ^^ ^^^ 
Jadfda, or new nobility. The present revolt was ^-^ ^*^* 
quashed, but their other chiefs remained as ready as ever to 
profit by any new disturbance. 

The next rebellion was that of Ein ul Mulk, who, beinsr re- 
moved from his government of Oudh to that of the Deckan, 
suspected the king's intentions, and threw oflF his allegiance. 
He was soon reduced, but, contrary to all expectation, was par- 
doned, and restored to his office. 

The governor of the Deckan, who had hitherto made head 
against his continually increasing difficulties, was afterwards 
removed ; and the country was placed under the king's son-in- 
law, Im^ ul Mulk, while a great addition was laid on the 
revenue of the province. 

Millwa likewise waa put under a new governor of low origin, 
who showed his zeal by a treacherous massacre of seventy of the 
M<^ul Amirs, on which the officers of the same nation Bebeiuon of 
in Quzer&t prevailed on the rest of the troops to join ti^ops^ 
them in rebellion. The king suppressed this insurrec- ^'*'^*- 
tion in person, and ravaged his own province as if it a.d. 1347, 
had been an enemy's, giving up the rich towns of ^^' ^^' 
Cambay and Sur&t to plunder. 

Some of the rebels of Guzer&t, having taken refuge in the 
Deckan, were protected by the Mogul Amirs in that province, 
which Mohammed so highly resented that he ordered those chiefs 
to be made prisoners. They soon after effected their q^^^ 
escape, raised a general rebellion, and proclaimed g^2^'**** 
Ismail Khin, an A%hdn general, king. Mohammed ]^^^f 
Tughlak, with a courage and activity worthy of a better ***• ^*^- 
cause, hastened to the Deckan, defeated the insurgents, and 
shut up the chiefs and their king in the fort of De6giri. Before 
he could complete his success by the capture of that fortress, 
his presence was required by a new revolt in Guzerdt ; and as 
he was marching to suppress it, the people of the Deckan rose on 
his rear, and plundered his baggage and elephants. The dis- 
turbance in Guzerdt was, however, got under, and the chiefs 
compelled to take refuge with the R6jp6t princes of Tatta in 
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Sind, when intelligence arrived from the Deckan that things 
had there assumed a more formidable shape than ever. The 
rebel king' had abdicated in favour of Hasan G&ngii (who 
founded the new dynasty of Bahmanl), and under his auspices 
the insurgents had defeated and slain Mohammed's son-in-law, 
Im&d ul Mulk, and not only recovered the Deckan, but induced 
the governor of M^wa to join in their insurrection. Moham- 
med, now sensible of his error in hastening to oppose every new 
revolt, and not first settling that on hand, determined to pla(» 
Quzer&t on a secure footing before he ventured to confront the 
increased difficulties which threatened him in the Deckan. 
Although already in precarious healthy he set out after the fugi- 
tives to Sind. He was opposed by the rebels on the Indus, but 
Death of crossed the river in defiance of them : and had reached 

Hohammed 

Tughiak. Tatta, when he had an accession of illness, and died 

A.D. 1851, .,.,. . g, i't- 

Maroh2o; m that City, Icaviug the reputation of one of the most 
Mohamm 21. accomplished princes aiid most furious tyrants that 
ever adorned or disgraced human nature. 

Among the many projects of Mohammed, none occasioned 
Removal of ^ much mlscry, or gave rise to so much complaint, as 
to D^iSt ^^^^ ^^ .transferring the capital from Delhi to De6giri. 
SpriS*rf The design was by no means unreasonable in itself, if 
Mohammed, j^ j^ heen beguu without precipitancy, and conducted 
with steadiness. But Mohammed, as soon as the fancy struck 
him, ordered the whole of the inhabitants of Delhi to remove 
to De6giri, to which he gave the name of Doulat&b&d.^^ After 
this the people were twice permitted to return to Delhi, and 
twice compelled, on pain of death, to leave it: one of these 
movements took place during a famine, and caused a prodigious loss 
of life, and all were attended with ruin and distress to thousands. 
The plan entirely failed in the end. Another of his whims was to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the nominal calif in Egypt, to solicit 
investiture from him, and strike out of the list of kings all who had 
not received a similar confirmation of their title.^^ 

Another very expensive one was to divide the country into 

*^ On this oocaflion he completed the Baghdi(d,inA.D.1258| the Snlt^bisof Egypt 

present fort, which still affords a stupen- had recognised an Abbtfside as Khaiif ; 

dous proof of the great scale of his under- and his descendants continued to exerdse 

takings. The rock round the hill is cut a nominal authority in Egypt» until it was 

perfectly smooth and perpendicular for conquered by the Ottoman empire in a.d. 

180 feet, — the only entrance being through 1517. For a full account of Muhammad 

a winding passage in the heart of the Tughlak's proceedings in this matter, see 

rock. The whole is surrounded by a Zi^ ud din Bami, pp. 491 — 496. He placed 

broad and deep ditch, cut also in the the Khaiif s name on his coins inatead of 

solid rock. his own. — Ed.] 



" [After the fall of the Ehalifate of 
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districts of sixty miles square, that the cultivation might be 
carried on under the management of the goverrmient. 

Many particulars regarding this reign are given by Ibn 
Battita, a native of Tangiers, who travelled over aU Foreign ao- 
Asia, and visited the court of Mohammed about A.D. SSn^oSfd^ 
1341, and who could have no interest in misrepresen- k'^^®™™®"* 
tation, as he wrote after his return to Africa. He confirms 
to their full extent the native accounts both of the king's 
talents and of his crimes, and gives exactly such a picture 
of mixed magnificence and desolation as one would expect 
under such a sovereign. He found an admirably regulated 
horse and foot post &om the frontiers to the capital, while the 
country was so disturbed as to make travelling unsafe. He 
describes Delhi as a most magnificent city, its mosque and 
waUs without an equal on earth; but, although the king was 
then repeopling it, it was almost a desert ''The greatest 
city in the world (he says) had the fewest inhabitants." 

The king being absent, he was carried, with some other noble 
and learned strangers who arrived along with him, to the court 
of the queen-mother, where they were received and entertained 
with respect and attention, and dismissed with robes of honour. 
He had a house allotted him, with an ample supply of provi- 
sions and everything he could desire, and 2,000 dinars were 
given to him " to pay for his washing." His daughter happening 
to die, it was privately reported to the king by post ; and when 
the funeral took place, he was surprised to find it attended by the 
vazir, and performed with all the ceremonies usual for the nobles 
of the country. The queen-mother sent for his wife to console 
her, and presented her with dresses and ornaments. 

The king's own manners, when he returned, were as cour- 
teous as his previous proceedings. Ibn Battita went out to meet 
him, and was graciously received, the king taking him by the 
hand and promising him every kindness. He afterwards made 
him a judge, conversed with him in Arabic on the duties of the 
office ; and when Ibn Battita hesitated, on account of his igno- 
rance of the Indian language, the king, though somewhat 
ruffled by his starting difficulties, answered his objections with 
temper, and assigned him a most liberal salary. He afterwards 
paid his debts, to the amount of 55,000 dinars, ^^ on his request- 
uig it in an Arabic poem. But Ibn Batata soon found the 

The dinfr, at this period, seems to Tughlak's dindr was a gold coin weighing 
have been a very small ooin ; but I do not 200 grains. — Ed.] 
know its precise value. [Muhammad 
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dangerous ground he stood on. A particular dervise near 
Delhi falling under the king's suspicions, he immediately put 
him to death, and seized all persons who had frequented his cell. 
Among the number was Ibn Batlita, who was one of the very- 
few who escaped with their lives. After this he took an early 
opportunity of resigning his office ; but the king, instead of being 
offended, attached him to an embassy which he was sending to 
China, in return for a very splendid one which had just reached 
his court 

The Mahometan empire to the east of the Indus was more 
The Maho- extcusive iu the early part of this king's reign than it 
to^^iiSk ®v®^ w^ *^ ^''^y other period, but the provinces now 
MtoifStSi l^s^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ retrieved till the time of Aurangzlb ; 
"W"- and, even in those which did not revolt, the royal au- 

thority received a shock from which it did not recover till the 
accession of the Mogul dynasty. 

There is in general so little scruple about getting rid of a bad 
king in the East, that it is seldom such extensive mischief is 
brought about by the misgovemment of one man. 

FirAz Tughlah 

On the death of Mohammed Tughlak the army fell into dis- 
A.D. 1861, orders, in which, as usual, the Moguls^' were the princi- 
A.H. 752. pjj actors. The Indian chiefs (now mentioned for the 
first time) succeeded in repressing them, and raised Firiiz ud 
din, the late king's nephew, to the throne. He left a detach- 
ment to settle Sind, and marched along the Indus to Uch, and 
thence to Delhi, where he overcame an opposition set up in Uie 
name of a child, the real or supposititious son of his predecessor. 

Three years after his accession he made an attempt to recover 
A.D. 1858. Bengal, and overran the whole province, but was not 
A.H. 754. ^y^ ^ reduce his enemy, until the rains setting in 
compelled him to retreat. 

At a later period he received embassies both from Bengal and 
A.D. 1356, the Deckan, and thus acknowledged the independence 
Independence of both mouarchs, though, pcrhaps, without renounc- 
and the iug his nomiual superiority. Whether the treaty with 
reoo^aed. Bengal was merely personal, or whether the death of 
the first king was a temptation for infringing it, we fijid the war 
almost immediately renewed with his successor, Secander, against 

^' [These were the Moghul meroenariee. of Ferishta, are the Turk and Pathin no- 
The Indian chiefs, of Briggs* translation bility of the court. — Ed.] 
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whom FIr6z inarched in person to the extreme south-east of 
Bengal. He afterwards renewed his treaty with Secander, whose 
independence was no longer questioned. Several years after 
this adjustment, some provocation from J£m B£ni, the R&jp&t 
prince of Tatta/* induced the king to march in person to Sind ; 
and although his expedition was unsuccessful, his failure was 
5<)ftened by the nominal submission of the J&m. From Sind he 
went to Guzerdt, where he left a new governor. In the course 
of a few years the death of this officer led to another ^ j,. 1372, 
appointment, and a rebellion of no long duration. ^^ '^'^^ 

Other affairs of less importance kept Firtiz in activity till A.D. 
1385, when, having reached his eighty-seventh year, Theking's 
he became incapable, from his infirmities, of conducting J^S^jJsal*' 
his government, and it fell by degrees entirely into the ^"- '^'^^• 
hands of his vazir. Theenjoyment of power tempted that luyairiesat 
minister to secure its permanence by plotting against the ~"^' 
heir-apparent He had nearly succeeded, through the usual calum- 
nies, in paving his way to the succession by the removal of the 
king's eldest son, when that prince took the bold measure of 
secretly introducing himself into the seraglio, and throwing him- 
ixi£ on the affection of his father. Firdz, either from conviction 
or weakness, gave up the vazfr, and soon after openly invested 
Ma son with the whole powers of the state. 

The prince, whose name was Nisir ud din, showed so little 
ability in the exercise of his authority, that in little more than 
a year he was displaced by two of his cousins. They raised a 
sedition in the capital, and, making use of the name of the old 
king, whose person they had secured, obliged N^ir ud din to 
fly to the mountains of Sarm6r, between the upper courses of the 
Jumna and Satlaj. They then announced that Flriiz had abdi- 
cated in favour of his grandson, Qhiyds ud din. 

Almost immediately after this revolution Firiiz died, at the 
age of ninety.^* ^^ death. 

His reign, though not brilliant ill other respects, was od ^ * 
distinguished for the enlightened spirit of his regula- RamM^s. 
tions, and the extent and utility of his public works. He limited 
the number of capital punishments, and put a stop to hibUw*. 
the use of torture and the practice of mutilation; which last 
prohibition was the m'ore meritorious, as it was at variance with 

>< [This was a prince of the Samma first of the Delhi kings who brought for- 

droatftj, who had recently expelled the ward, by his patronajge, the race of 

Sttnin«. See Sir H. Elliot's Arabs in Afghkns, as before his time they were not 

Snd, p. 194. — Ed.] held in estimation.— Ed.] 

*^ [Feriahta says that Firiiz was the 
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the Mahometan law. He abolished a great number of vexatious 
taxes and fees, put an end to all fluctuating and precarious 
imposts, and fixed the revenues in such a manner as to leave as 
little discretion as possible to the collectors, and to give precision 
and publicity to the demands of the state. He in some measure 
fell into the spirit of his times in punishing atheism by banish- 
ment, but showed his usual good sense in discouraging luxury in 
apparel by his own example rather than by sumptuary laws. 

The following list is given of his public works, for the mainte- 
Kkpubuo iMtnce of which lands were assigned: — 50 dams across 
works. livers, to promote irrigation ; 40 mosques, 30 colleges, 
100 caravanserais, 30 reservoira for irrigation, 100 hospitals, 
100 public baths, 150 bridges — besides many other edifices for 
pleasure or ornament. 

The round numbers, as weU as the amount of some of the 
items, suggest doubts of the accuracy of this list ; but the works 
of Ffriiz that still remain afford sufficent evidence of the mag* 
nitude of his undertakings. The most considerable of these 
is not specified in the list : it is a canal, from the point in the 
Jumna where it leaves the mountains, by C&nx&l, to H&nsi and 
Hissdr. It reaches to the river G^lgar, and in former times was 
again connected with the Satlaj, the nearest of the rivers of the 
Panjdb. It seems to have been intended for irrigation ; but as 
it has been disused, perhaps since the death of Firdz, we can 
only judge of it by the part restored by the British Government^ 
which takes in the whole to beyond Hiss&r, a distance of 200 
miles. This portion now turns mills for grinding com (which 
before were not used in India), and is also employed in saw- 
mills and oil and sugar-mills.' It floats down n^ts of wood 
from the mountains, and is capable of conveying merchandise 
in boats of a certain construction ; but its great object is irri- 
gation, by means of which it has fertilized a large tract, and 
turned the inhabitants from pastoral life to agriculture.^* 

Ohiyds vd din Tughlak II. 
AD. 1389, GhiyAs un din soon quarrelled with his kinsmen, by 

r^i^Sif' whom he had been raised; and was deposed and mur- 
®*'""' dered at the end of five months. 

Ahdhehr Tughlak, 
AbAbekr, grandson of Firuz by another son, was next made 
king ; and he had reigned for a year, when N^ir ud din lefl the 
" Major Colvin, Journal of die Asiatic Society of Bengal, voL u. p. 105. . 
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mountains, where he had remained since his expulsion, returned 
at the head of an army, and recovered the capitaL A a.d. i38», 
contest followed, and lasted for several months, during a.^ 792, 
which time Delhi was more than once lost and reco- ^' 
vered, until at length N4sir ud din obtained perma- A^gast-, ' 
nent possession, and soon after made his rival prisoner. R^azin. 
It was a remarkable circumstance in this contest, that a Hindti 
chief named BAi Sarwar was among the most important of the 
adherents of N^ir, and that the Hindiis of M.6w&t took an 
active part for his opponent. The household troops, who were 
all foreigners, having shown particular hostility to the con- 
queror, were banished the city; and as some endeavoured to 
conceal their character, recourse was had to a test like the 
Jewish shibboleth, and all were treated as foreigners who could 
not pronounce a certain letter peculiar to the languages of 
Hindostan." From these, circumstances we may judge of the 
increased importance of the Hindiis, and of the native Maho- 
metans, since the separation of the kingdoms of Gh6r and 
India. 

Ndsir ud din Tughlak, 
The second reign of N&ir ud din, though it presented a scene 
of general disorder, was marked by few great events. 

Farhat ul Mtilk, the governor of Guzerit, revolted, and was 
reduced by Mozaffer Eh£n, who revolted himself in the next 
reign. There was also a rebellion of Rdht6r lUjptits beyond 
the Jumna; and the weakness into which the royal authority 
had fallen became everywhere apparent. 

This king's vazir was a HindA convert, and was put to death 
on the accusation of his own nephew, an unconverted HindA. 

On the death of Ndsir ud din, his son HumAyAn succeeded, 
but died at the end of forty-five days, when his younger brother 
Mahm6d was placed on the throne. 

Mahm'&d Tughlak. 
The young king was a minor, and little qualified to restore 
the lost authority of the crown. Mozafier Kb^, the ^ o. 1394, 
governor of Guzerdt, began to act as an independent ^•^•^^• 

" [" The king issued an order to the in a note to his translation, thinks that it 

effect tl at those only were natives who refers to the letter r, but this would pre- 

could say the words Kkard Kfiari ; and sent no more diflSculty to a native of 

when the others did not pronounce the Bengal than to a Hindust^i. Can i^ 

words as the king required, but uttered refer to the inherent vowel, which a Ben- 

them after the fashion of the men of the g^lt would naturally pronounce as — 

East {PHrh) and Bangdla, they were put Kkord Khofi ? — Ed.] 
to death." (^Ferishta.) General Briggs, 
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prince. M^wa, which had been reannexed to the crown after 
the separation of the Deckan, now permanently threw off the 
yoke, as did the little province of Khdnd&h ; and these new- 
kingdoms remained independent until the time of Akber. 

The king's own vazfr also seized oh the province of Jounp^ir, 
DiMoiuUon and founded a kingdom. Meanwhile the capital was 
moDMchy. torn by sanguinary broils between factions. The re- 
maining provinces looked on with indifference, or fell into 
disputes among themselves; and while the attention of all 
parties was absorbed in these fierce commotions, the invasion 
of Tamerlane burst upon their heads, and overwhelmed the con- 
tending parties in one common ruin. 

Tamerlane had united the hordes of Tartary in the same 
inyasiouof manner, though not to the same extent, as Chengfz 
TameriAne. Khau; and, like him, he had carried his destructive 
inroads into all the sun-ounding countriea Though a T6rk and 
a Mussulman,^^ and bom in a comparatively civilized country, 
he was aknost as barbarous in his mode of war, and at least as 
shortsighted in his policy, as the Mogul. His empire was 
even more transient, since he did not attempt to retain the 
greater part of the countries he overran; and if some of the 
fragments that remained to his family became flourishing pro- 
vinces, it was because the character of his descendants formed 
almost a contrast to his own. He had conquered Persia and 
Transoxiana, and ravaged Tartary, Georgia^ and Mesopotamia, 
with parts of Russia and Siberia, before he turned his arms, without 
the pretext of a quarrel, on the distracted empire of Hindostan. 

Early in the spring of A.D. 1398," Pir Mohammed, the grand- 
A.D. 13M, s^^ of Tamerlane, who had been employed in reducing 
A.H. 800. ^jj^ Afghans in the mountains of Soleiman, crossed 
the Indus in a line with Uch, and soon after laid siege to Mult&n, 
an operation which occupied him for upwards of six montha. 

Meanwhile, Tamerlane passed the Hindi Gush by the usual 
route to C6bul,^ left that city in August, and marched by 
HaryAb and BannA to Dfnk6t on the Indus.*^ He crossed that 

" Tamerlane, or the Amir Tlmtir, as Price, vol. iii. p. 219, &c., Renneirs Me- 

he is called in Aaia, was bom at K^h, moiry p. 115, &c., and Briggs' Feri^ta, 

near Samarcand, where the languages are '* His previous expedition into the 

Ttirki and Persian, and where his family mountains of the Siipdsh Cdfirs wiU be 

had been settled for 200 years. He read with interest in Price, from Mir- 

claimed a remote descent from the same khdnd. 

'stock with Chenglz KhiCn ; but all that ^ The exact position of Dinkdt is not 

is certain is, that his grandfather was known, but it must be to the south of the 

chief of the tribe of Berl&. salt ranga 

** Tamerlane's proceedings are from 
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river by a bridge of rafts and reeds, and marched to the Hy- 
daspes, and down its banks to Tulamba, reducing the country 
as he passed. He levied a heavy contribution on Tulamba, 
which was afterwards sacked^ and the inhabitants massacred by 
the troops, — it is said without his orders. 

By this time Fir Mohammed had taken Mult^ by blockade ; 
but the rains having set in, he lost his horses, and was at 
length obliged to shut himself up in the town. On the approach 
of Tamerlane, he set out to meet him, leaving a garrison ^^ ^3^^ 
in Multdn, and joined his father on the Q&ra, or SaUaj. ^^ ^'' 

Tamerlane thence proceeded with a light detachment to 
Adjudin, where he met with no sort of resistance; and as 
the town was famous for the tomb of a Mahometan saint, 
" out of respect for his memory, he spared the few inhabitants 
who remained in the place." He then proceeded to Batndr, 
and massacred the country-people who had taken refuge under 
the walls. The place afterwards surrendered on terms ; not. 9. 
but, by one of those mistakes which so constantly accompanied 
Tamerlane's capitulations, the town was burned, and sJl the 
inhabitants put to the sword. He then marched to S&m^a, 
where he joined his main body, having slaughtered the inhabi- 
tants of every place he passed. From S^dna the towns were 
deserted, and consequently there were no more general mas- 
sacres. Many prisoners were, however, taken ; and on reaching 
Delhi, Tamerlane put to death all of them above Dea is. 
fifteen years of age (to the number, according to the exag- 
gerated accounts of the Mussulman historians, of 100,000). 

The Indian army, which was inferior in numbers and divided 
in councils, being defeated and driven into the town, d^^^^^^^ 
MahmM Tughlal^ fled to Guzerdt ; Delhi surrender^, ^^^ •™^- 
under a solemn promise of protection; and Tamerlane was 
publicly proclaimed Emperor of India. Dea 17. 

What follows is so constant a concomitant of Tamerlane's 
promises of protection, that we are at a loss whether g.^ ^omu- 
to ascribe it to systematic perfidy, or to the habitual SJiSe"?* 
ferocity and insubordination of his troops. On this ^^*"*^ 
occasion, the most credible accounts attribute the commenceTnent 
to the latter cause. Plunder and violence brought on resistance : 
"this led to a general massacre; some streets were rendered 
impassable by heaps of dead; and the gates being forced, the 
whole Mogul army gained admittance, and a scene of horror 
ensued easier to be imagined than described," " 

*■ Briggs' Ferithta, 
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For five days Tamerlane remained a tranquil spectator of the 
sack and conflagration of tbe city, and during that time he ^was 
celebrating a feast in honour of his victory. When the troops 
were wearied with slaughter, and nothing was left to plunder, 
he gave orders for the prosecution of his march; and on the 
A.D. 1898, ^^7 of his departure he "offered up to the Divine 
^^~- *^* Majesty the sincere and humble tribute of grateful praise 
in the noble mosque of polished marble," erected on the banks 
of the Jumna by FirAz.** 

The booty carried off from Delhi is said to have been very 
great, and innumerable men and women of all ranks were dragged 
into slavery. Tamerlane secured to himself the masons and 
workers in stone and marble, for the purpose of constructing a 
mosque at Samarcand. 

He then marched to Mirat, where there was a general mas- 
Tamo-^e sacre ; and afterwards crossed the Ganges, and pro^ 
indu. ceeded up its banks to near Hardw&r, where that river 

leaves the mountains. Several affairs took place with bodies of 
Hindis in the skirts of the hills, in which Tamerlane exposed 
his person like a private soldier, and underwent fatigues the 
more extraordinary as he had reached the age of sixty-three. 
He marched along the foot of the mountains to Jamm6 (or 
Jummoo, north of Ldh6r) ; then turned to the south, fell into 
A.D. 1899, the route by which he first advanced, and quitted 
A.H.801. India, leaving anarchy, famine^ and pestilence behind 
him.^ 

We must estimate Tamerlane's character fit)m his actions. 
Hit character, and uot from the motives assigned to him by pane- 
gj'rists, nor from maxims drawn up by his orders according to 
his idea of a perfect government. His own memoirs of his life 
throw a true light on his character.^ They are written in the 
plain and picturesque style of Ttirkl autobiography; and if 
there was a doubt that they were from Tamerlane's dic- 
tation, it would be removed by the unconscious simplicity 
with which he relates his own intrigues and perfidy, taking 
credit all the time for an excess of goodness and sincerity 
which the boldest flatterer would not have ventured to ascribe 
to him. The mixture also of cant and hypocrisy, with real 
superstition and devotion, could not have been exhibited by any 
hand but his own ; and these traits, with his courage, prudence, 

" Price, apparently from Mlrkhdnd. famous expedition againat Bajaeet. 

** About the lOtli of March 1S99, A.H. "* MalfHadt Timuri, tranalated hy 

801. He was now marching on his Major Stewart. 
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and address, his perfect knowledge of mankind, and his boldness 
in practising on their weakness, make one of the most extra- 
ordinary pictures ever presented to the world. The com- 
manding language of barbarous conquerors, contrasted with the 
evasions of the princes whom they threaten, leads us to figure 
them as rude and artless soldiers; but the essential character 
of Tamerlane was that of a wily politician, and probably it was 
to similar talents that the other Tartar conquerors owed their 
ascendancy over so many chiefs, who were their equals in merely 
military qualities. 

There is a resemblance between the histories of Chengiz 
Eh£n and Tamerlane; but of those two enemies of mankind, 
the first was perhaps the most violent, and the second the most 
perfidious. 

For two months after Tamerlane's departure Delhi remained 
without a government, and almost without inhabitants. Anarchy at 
A struggle then took place for the possession of it, in ^^®"^- 
which a chief named Ecb&l, who had been in power under 
Mahmiid, was at last successful. He failed in various ^p. i4oo, 
attempts to extend his authority beyond the districts ^ "• ^^' 
round the capital, and, at last, was killed on a distant expedi- 
tion towards Mult^n. 

Mahmiid had returned from Guzer&t, and for some time lived 
as a pensioner at Delhi ; then at Canouj, a city belonging ^j, 1405, 
to the king of JounpAr, on which Ecbdl made several ^'^ ®^* 
attempts ; at last, on that chief's death, he was restored j^^. 1412, 
to the possession of Delhi. He died there, after a^"*®^** 
nominal reign of twenty years, and was succeeded by Doulat 
KhAn L6di, who, at the end of fifteen months, was ^^1414 
expelled by Khizr Kh^, the governor of the Panjdb. *?• ®^^- 



GOVERNMENT OF THE SEIADS. 

For thirty-six years after this, there was no kingdom of India, 
either in name or in reality. Khizr Khdn afiected to seiad Khin 
regard Tamerlane as emperor, and to govern in his a.d. i^u, 
name, without the title or forms of royalty. He was h^^^^ 
a descendant of the Prophet, though himself a native *>^ck. 
of India; and, with three of his descendants who sue- ^h- 824.' 
ceeded him, forms what is called the dynasty of theh^J^" 
Seiads. He obtained scarcely any territory with Delhi : ^^ J^^' 
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his original province of the Fanj&b soon revolted, and his 
g^j^ j^ family had to struggle for the possession of a part of it 
a!d^u44» during the whole period of their government. They, 
A.H. 849. however, made some spirited attempts to extend their 
territory, and made incursions into M&lwa and the borders 
of B^jptit&na ; but in the time of Seiad A1& ud din, the last of 
the race, the irontier came in one place to within a mile of the 
city-walls, and nowhere extended beyond twelve. But A14 ud 
din possessed Baddtin, a town about one hundred miles east of 
A.D. 1460, Delhi ; and to it he at length retired, making over his 
A.H. 854. former capital and his pretensions to Behliil Kh&n 
L<5di, who assumed the title of king. 



HOUSE OF LODf. 
BehZill L6di. 

The ancestors of Behl61 had been enriched by commerce, and 
Rise of the his grandfather was governor of Mult&n under Fir6z 
usdi. Tughlak, who was the first great patron of the Afghans. 

BehltU's father and several of his uncles held commands under 
the Seiad rulers; and one of them, Isl&m Kh&n, was so con- 
siderable, that he had 12,000 men of his own nation in his pay. 
The power of the family, together with the calumnies of a dis- 
affected relation, at length excited the jealousy of Seiad Mo- 
hammed, and the L6d(s were persecuted and driven into the 
hills. They continued to resist the Seiads' authority, until 
Behliil had an opportunity of occupying, first Sirhind, and 
afterwards the whole of the Panjdb. 

Behl^ had been invited to Delhi by Hamfd, the vazir of his 
predecessor ; but, finding himself overshadowed by this powerful 
subject, he seized his person by a stratagem, and after he had 
broken his influence, aUowed him to retire to private life. 

BehMl's accession again brought back the Panjdb to Delhi. 
PaiyAbre. Multdu had become independent during the time of 
Delhi. the Seiads, and Behltil had marched against it, when 

he was recalled by an attack of the king of Jounp6r, who had 
A.D. 1452. l*id siege to Delhi. A war now commenced with that 
A.H. 86e. prince, which was continued, with short intervals rf 
ReooTeryof hoUow pcacc, for twcuty-six years, and ended in the 
iT*i478, conquest of Jounpiir, which was permanently rean- 
A.H. 888. nexed to Delhi Behl61 survived thiTlong war for ten 
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years, and made other conquests on a smaller scale ; so that at 
his death he left a territory extending from the Jumna to the 
Himalaya mountains as far east as Benares, besides a ^ ^ ^433^ 
tract on the west of the Jumna extending to Bunddl- ^•^- ^^*- 
cand. 

Secander Lddi. 

Secander's accession was disputed by some chiefs on the part 
of his infant nephew. It was afterwards contested in the field 
by two of his brothers, one of whom maintained an obstinate 
struggle. Secander was successful on all these occasions, and 
treated the inferior rebels with clemency, and his relations with 
affection. He reannexed Beh4r as far as the frontiers of Bengal 
to Delhi, and also extended his territories in the direction of 
Sund^cand.^ His internal administration was just Good admin- 
and vigorous, and he seems, in all other respects, to s«cander.° 
have been a mild and excellent prince. But he was one of the 
few bigots who have sat on the throne of India. He HiBingotiy 
destroyed the temples in towns and forts that he took from 
Hind&B, and he forbade the people performing pilgrimages, and 
bathing on certain festivals at places on the sacred streams 
within his own dominions. On one occasion he carried his zeal 
to cruelty and injustice; for a Bramin having been active in 
propagating the doctrine that "all religions, if sincerely prac- 
tised, were equally acceptable to God," he summoned him to 
defend this opinion, in his presence, against twelve Mahometan 
divines; and, on his refusing to renounce his tolerant maxims, 
put him to death." 

A holy man of his own religion having remonstrated with 
him on his prohibition of pilgrimages, Secander drew his sword, 
exclaiming, "Wretch, do you defend idolatry?" He was ap- 
peased by the answer, — " No ; but I maintain that kings ought 
not to persecute their subjects." 

When marching against one of his brothers, a kalandar 
addressed him with prayers for his success, on which he said, 
" Pray for victory to him who will best promote the good of his 
subjects." 

" [" But the monarchy was only aeon- " The Bramin was, probably, a disciple 

geries of nearly independent principalities, of Kabir, a Hindd philosopher, who 

jilgirB, etc. ; all offices were committed to taught similar doctrines at an earlier 

Afghitng, and men of the Lodl, Fermali, period in this century. (See Professor 

and Lohini tribes held all the principal Wilson, Asiatic Resturchet^ vol. xvi. p. 

jdgirs." (Erskine's BdJber and Humdyi^, 65.) [See his Religious Sectty in his col- 

vol. L p. 406.) — Ed.] lected works, vol. 1.— Ed.] 
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Secander was a poet, and a great patron of letters. He died 
at Agra, after a reign of twenty-eight years.^ 

Ibrdhim L6d{, 

Ibrdhim, who succeeded, had none of his father's virtuea He 
disgusted his tribe by his pride, and alarmed his chiefs by^ his 
DisoontentB suspicious and tyrannical temper. From these causes 
lioaT " his reign was continually disturbed by rebellions. At 
the commencement of it one of his brothers was proclaimed 
king at Jounptir, was subdued in the course of a twelvemonth, 
and was privately executed by Ibr&him, who imprisoned his other 
brothers for life. A chief named Isldm EMn next rebelled, and 
was killed in battle. Several men of rank and governors of 
provinces were executed for their share in these transactions. 
Others were put to death on suspicion ; some were secretly made 
away with, after being imprisoned; and one was assassinated at 
the seat of his government. These proceedings spread general 
distrust and disaffection ; various chiefs revolted, and the whole 
of the eastern part of Ibr^im's dominions threw off its obe- 
dience, and formed a separate state under Dary^ Ehdn Loh&ni, 
whose son afterwards took the title of king. Doulat Kh&n Lodi, 
inraBionof ^^ govemor of the Panj&b, dreading the fate of so 
BAber. many other chiefs, revolted, and called in the aid of 
Bdber, who had for some time reigned in Cabul. Bdber had 
before invaded the Panj^b, which he claimed as part of the in- 
heritance of Tamerlane, and he now gladly availed himself of 
this invitation; but some other Afghdn chiefs, either from 
attachment to Ibr&him, or aversion to a foreigner, drove out 
AD. 1624, Doulat Kh4n, and opposed B&ber in the field. They 
A.H. 930. jffQj^Q totally defeated near LAh6r, and that city was 
reduced to ashes by the victors. Dib^lpiir was next stormed, 
and the garrison put to the sword; and at this place Bdber was 
joined by Doulat Khdn. He had reason, soon after, to suspect 
the intentions of this person, and threw him and his sons into 
confinement. Relenting subsequently, he released them, treated 
them honourably, and granted them a j^gir. He did not, how- 
ever, succeed in removing their distrust : by the time he had 
reached Sirhind, on his advance towards Delhi, Doulat Kh&n and 
one of his sons revolted, and fled to the hills.^ Unwilling to 

" [He died a.d. 1517, or 1518. See place in his confidence. He had the title 

Erekine's Bdber and Jlumdyimj vol. i p. of Khdni Kh^dn, the second in the 

407.— Ed.] Court of Delhi, and continued to be a 

^ The otiier son, whose name was Di- person of great authority in his reign and 

hiwar, adheied to Briber, and had a high Humiytui's. 
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leave such dangerous enemies behind him, Biber determined to 
return to Cibul. He nevertheless kept his hold on the He retreats 
countiy he had reduced, and left persons on whom he '^^sirhind. 
could depend in the principal places. At Dibd-lpAr he left A1& 
ud din, an uncle of King Ibr&him, who seems to have escaped 
from confinement, and who had joined Bdber. Doulat Khin 
now returned to the Panjib, and overran great part of it, A\& 
ud din flying to Cdbul, but in the end Doulat Kh^n was entirely- 
defeated by one of Bdber's generals ; and as that monarch him- 
self was engaged in defending Baikh against the Uzbeks, he sent 
Alii ud din to India, with orders to his own chiefs to assist him. 
Thus supported, AH ud din advanced to Delhi, and, irom the 
general dLsaffection, his army was soon swelled to 40,000 men. 
With this force he engaged Ibrdhim under the walls of Delhi, 
and was totally defeated. By this time Bdber had settled Balkh, 
and was advanced as far as Ldh6r on his way into India. From 
Ldh6r he marched into the hills in pursuit of Doulat Return of 
KhiLn, who submitted aiid gave up his fort;*® after December, 
which B&ber continued his route through the hills to R6ptir on 
the Satlaj, above Lodiina, and from thence nearly by the direct 
road to Delhi. At Pdnipat he found himself in the neighbour- 
hood of Ibrahim, who had come out to meet him at the head of 
anarmy amounting, as it was represented to Bdber, to 100,000 
men, with 1,000 elephants. On the approach of this force, 
Bdber took up a position, linked his guns together by ropes of 
twisted leather, and lined them with infantry further protected 
by breastworks. He likewise strengthened his flanks with 
fieldworks of earth and fascines. His army, including followers, 
amounted to no more than 12,000 men. When Ibrdhim Defeat and 

death of 

drew near, he also fortified his position ; but had not ibrAhim. 
steadiness enough to adhere to his plan of awaiting an April 21.' 
attack, and in a few days led out his army to storm Bdber's 
lines. As soon as he was engaged with the front, Bdber ordered 
his right and left wings to attack the flanks and rear of the 
enemy. They accordingly advanced, and plied them with their 
arrows, until the Indian troops, after attempting, in a few feeble 
charges, to drive them off, fell into disorder; when B4ber, who 
had hitherto been annoying them with his cannon, ordered his 
centre to move forward, and completed the rout of the enemy. 
Ibrdhim was killed, and the Indian army, having been nearly 

* Hi8 son Gh^ Kh^n fled, and Bdber would have thought the Kordn a sufficient 
took poasession of his library, in which he library for an Afghdn chief of those days, 
found a number of valuable books. One 
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surrounded during the battle, suffered prodigious loss in the de- 
feat. Bdber judged from observation that 15,000 or 16,000 lay 
dead on the field, of whom 5,000 or 6,000 lay in one spot around 
their king. The Indians reported that not less than 40,000 
perished in the battle and pursuit. 

This action does not give a high idea of the military character 
of either party. It lasted from soon after sunrise till noon, 
during which period, B£ber observes, with satisfaction, that his 
guns were discharged rrvany tvmes to good purpose." The ser- 
vice of artillery would not in that age have been much better in 
Europe; but although B&ber's plan of harassing the enemy's 
flanks and rear with arrows seems to be justified by its success, 
it does not appear remarkable either for skill or spirit, or likely 
to have been carried on with impunity against an active enemy. 
oooupation D^lhi was Surrendered, and Bdber advanced and took 
51^^*"*'* possession of Agra, which had lately been the royal 
May 10. residence. 

From a list of Ibrithlm's nobles, given by Ferishta, they appear 
all to have been of the Afghan tribes of L6dl or Loh^if, or of 
that called Fermall, who were mixed with the Afghans, like the 
Khiljis, if indeed they are not a portion of the latter people: 

The rdja ^ of Gwili6r,' who was reduced to submission during 
the last reign, accompanied Ibrahim's army, and fell along with 
him in the battle. 

B&ber reviews his own conquest with much complacency, and 
compares it to those of Sultdn .Mahmtid and Shah&b ud din ; and 
although we must not confound the acquisition of the few dis- 
tracted provinces held by Ibrdhim with the subjugation of India, 
yet it must be admitted that his enterprise was as glorious in 
its achievement as it was memorable in its effects. His force 
seemed insufficient even to occupy the territory he had to sub- 
due, and it was drawn with difficulty from his own dominions, 
still threatened by the Uzbeks, whose power the combined 
force of the whole House of Tamerlane had proved unable to 
withstand. 

Bdber's conduct to the places where he met with resistance 
was as inhuman as that of Tamerlane^ who was naturally his 
model. 

The smallness of his force was some justification of the means 

" [In a later Beries of skirmishes, Bdber times, and the same rate continued for 

remarks that one of his pieces played three or four days." (Erskine, vol. L p. 

remarkably well ; "the first day it was 486.)— Ed.] 

discharged eight times, the second sixteen *" Ibn £atiUa, p. 133. 
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he took to strike a terror, but the invariable practice of his 
country is the best palliation for him. His natural disposition 
was remarkably humane; and although we cannot help being 
shocked at these occurrences, and at two or three cruel execu- 
tions mentioned in his memoirs, yet they prove no more against 
his personal character in this respect, than his slaughtering 
Gauls or crucifying pirates against Caesar's clemency. 

Bdber was the founder of a line of kings under whom India 
rose to the highest pitch of prosperity, and out of the ruins of 
whose empire all the existing states in that country are com- 
posed. 



BOOK VII. 

nOhL THB CONQUEST OF bIbEB TO THE ACCESSION OF AKBER. 



HOUSE OF TfMTjR. 



CHAPTER L 

BEIGN OF bIbEB. 

The early life of Bdber^ was a tissue of surprising vicissitudes 
and romantic adventui*es.' He was the sixth in de- Deaoentand 
scent from Tamerlane. The extensive dominions of Bdber. 
his grandfather, Abtisafd, were shared by the numerous sons of 
that monarch. One of them, Ahmed Mlrz&, obtained Samarcand 
and Bokhdrd ; Balkh (or Bactria) fell to another, Mahm^d Mirz& ; 
and Cibul to a third, whose name was Ulugh B^g. Omar 
Sh^kh Mirz&, the fourth son, and the father of B&ber, had at 
first been in charge of Cd.bul ; but was transferred during his 
father's lifetime to Ferghana,* on the upper course of the 
Jaxartes, a small but rich and beautiful country, of which 

> [His real name was 2iahlr ud d!n subsequently published a history of the 

Muhammad ; Bdber " the lion " was his reigns of Bdber and Hum^ydn in two 

Tartar sobriquet — Ed.] volumes, which may be said to have fully 

' The account of B^ber is taken from and finally elucidated this part of Mu- 

hia own Memoirs^ translated by Mr. Er- hammadan Indian history. — Ed.] 

skine. It differs, in some respects, from ' [Now Kokin. — ^Ed.] 
that given by Ferishta. [Mr. Erakine 
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Biber always speaks with fondness. The mother of Bdber 
was a Mogul, the sister of Mahmiid Kh&n, a descendant of 
Chaghat^i Kh^, and head of his branch of the empire of 
Chengiz Kh^. This connexion does not seem to have inspired 
any attachment on the part of B&ber towards the Mogul nation, 
of whom he never speaks in his memoirs but with contempt 
and aversion.* 

Bdber was only twelve years old at the death of his father 
HiBwan ftnd l^is own accession (a.d. 1494). Omar Sh^kh Mirz& 
t^^^ had just been involved in a war with his brother, 
jonth. Ahmed MirzA, of Samarcand, and his brother-in-law, 

Mahmtid Eh&n, the Mogul ; and those princes showed no dis- 
position to relent in favour of their youthful nephew. They, 
however, failed entirely in an attack on his capital, and shortiy 
after AJimed Mirz& died. He was succeeded by his brother, tiie 
king of Bactria. He also died soon after, and was succeeded by 
his son, B&isanghar Mirz&. Confusions ensued, and B&ber was 
induced to attempt the conquest of Samarcand for himself. 
Though he had for some time conducted his own government, 
he was as yet only fifteen ; and considering that circumstance, 
together with the insignificance of his means, it is much less 
surprising that he more than once failed in this undertaking, 
than that his spirit and perseverance were at last rewarded 
with success (iuD. 1497). 

The possession of the capital of Tamerlane, which seemed a 
step to the sovereignty of aU Transoxiana, proved in itself to be 
more than B&ber had strength to maintain. The country of 
Samarcand was exhausted by long disorders, and afforded no 
means of paying his troops, who, in consequence, began to 
desert in great numbers. They spread their discontent among 
those left in Ferghana, and at last openly revolted, under 
Alimed Tambol, one of Bdber s principal leaders, in the name 
of his younger brother, Jehdngir Mirzd. Such a rebellion at 
home allowed no time for delay, and B&ber left Samarcand, after 
a reign of a hundred days : on his departure the inhabitants 
immediately threw off their obedience to him. An unfortunate 
illness, which he with difficulty survived, so retarded his opera- 
tions, that, by the time he had abandoned Samarcand, he found 

^ "Under these drcumstanoes,'* ob- he detested." (Erskine's Ai^, p. 836. ) 
serves Mr. Erekine, "it may seem one of [Cf. the passage quoted in p. 391.] The 
the strangest caprices of fortune, that the reason is, that the Indians call all north- 
empire which he founded in India should em Mussulmans, except the AfghjSna, Mo- 
have been called, both in the country and guls: they now apply the term porticu- 
by foreigners, the empire of the Moguls ; larly to the Persians, 
thus talung its name from a race which 
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he had lost his hereditary dominions. On this he had recourse 
to his Mogul uncle^ and, sometimes with slender aid from him, 
Init oftener with his own resources alone, he made various 
attempts, not without partial success, both on Samarcand and 
Ferghana. At length, in 14}99, he succeeded in recovering his 
native kingdom; but he had not entirely subdued the rebels, 
when he was tempted by strong invitations from Samarcand to 
set out for that capital Before he reached his destination, he 
ItATDed that both Samarcand and Bokhd.r& were occupied by 
the Uzbeks, then founding the dominion which they still possess 
over Transoxiana.^ 

Meanwhile Tambol had again seized on Ferghana, and B&ber 
was compelled to take refuge in the almost inaccessible moun- 
tains to the south of that country. While there he learned 
that Sheibdnf Khdn, the chief of the Uzbeks, had left Samar- 
cand on an expedition ; and, with characteristic spirit of enter- 
prise, he determined to avail himself of the opportunity to 
attempt to surprise that city. He set off with only 240 men ; 
tscaladed the walls in the night, overpowered the guards, and 
magnified the impression of his numbers by boldness and 
rapidity, until the citizens rose in his favour, and massacred the 
Uzbeks wherever they were to be found. SheibAni Kh&n has- 
tened back on this intelligence, but found the gates shut against 
him, and ultimately withdrew to B6kh&r&. 

The whole of Sogdiana now declared for Bdber. He remained 
for six months in quiet possession, and employed the interval in 
endeavours to form a combination amon^ the neighbouring 
princes, by impressing them with a sense of their danger from 
the Uzbeks. His exertions were fruitless, and he was obliged 
to encounter alone the whole power of Sheib&nL The hopes of 
success, which even then he continued to cherish, were frus- 
trated by the baseness of some Mogul auxiliaries, who left the 
Uttle for the purpose of plundering his baggage. The conse- 
qaence was a total defeat, and B&ber was obliged to retire, with 
the few troops that adhered to him, within the walls of Samar- 
kand. He resolved to defend that place to the last extremity, 
and repelled various assaults that were made on him by the 

* The UsbekB (so called from one of pp. Ux. Ix.) [They embraced Muhamma- 

tlieir kh^ne) were a maas of tribes of daniam, under their chief Uzbek Khdn, 

Turk], Mogul, and probably of Fennic about 1340. They had received a great 

crigin, moulded into one people, but with defeat from the father of Mahmud Khin, 

A ;;reat preponderance of Tdrks. They in 1473, but they were now reunited 

^ before been settled on the Jaik, and under Sheibdni, whom Mahm6d "KMa 

t«l been in poflieefiion of a large tract in had made hia governor in Turkistdn. — 

^Uria. (Enkine'B Jd^, Introduction, £d.] 
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Uzbeka Sheib^ had then recourse to a blockade, and in four 
months reduced his enemies to all the miseries of famine. The 
inhabitants perished in great numbers; the soldiers let them- 
selves down from the walls, and deserted ; and Bdber, who had 
shared in all the privations of the people, was compelled at last 
to evacuate the town. 

After this he spent nearly two years in the utmost poverty 
and distress, sometimes in the mountains, and oilener in his 
uncle's camp, where he remained in such a state of destitution 
that his very servants left him from absolute want. He seems 
to have been almost reduced to despondency by his repeated 
misfortunes, and once resolved to withdraw to China, and pass 
his life in obscurity and retirement. Occasional openings in 
Ferghana served to keep alive his hopes ; and at length, with 
the help of his uncle, he recovered the capital, • and was joined 
by his brother Jehdngir, who had hitherto been his nominal 
rival. Tambol, in this strait, called in the formidable aid of 
the Uzbeks. Biber was overpowered, compelled to fly, after a 
desperate conflict in the street, and so hotly pursued that his 
companions, one by one, fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
his own horse was so much exhausted that he was overtaken by 
two of Tambol's soldiers. They endeavoured to persuade him 
to surrender ; and Bd-ber, while he kept up the parley, continued 
to push on towards the mountains At length he thought he 
had succeeded, by arguments and entreaties, in bringing over 
the pursuers to his interest, and they took a solemn oath to 
share his fortunes ; but whether they were originally insincere, 
or lost heart when they contemplated the prospect before them, 
they ended by betraying Bdber to his enemies, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that he again recovered his freedom. He 
only escaped to a condition almost as hopeless as captivity. His 
uncle's Mogul army had been defeated by Sheib^I, and himself 
made prisoner; while the whole of Transoxiana, except that 
He is driTen anucxcd to Bactria, fell into the hands of the Uzbeks, 
oxiana. All bis prospccts being thus extinguished, Bdber bade 
a last farewell to his native country of Ferghana, and set out to try 
his fortune in new scenes beyond the range of the Hind6 Cush. 

After all that he had done and suffered (enough to fill up an 

eventful life), Biber was yet only in his twenty-third year. He 

bore his numerous reverses with the elasticity of youth. He 

himself tells us that he often shed many tears, and composed 

" [Andejdn was the chief town of Feighdna, but B4ber*8 father had made Akhai his 
•mtaL — Ed.] 
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many melaaicholy verses; but in general his cheerful temper 
buoyed him up, and enabled him to enjoy the present, and to 
entertain favourable prospects of the future. He says he never 
had more perfect pleasure than for a few days after he evacuated 
Samarcand, when he first got a full meal, a quiet night's rest, 
and a temporary freedom from labour and anxiety. He had 
often similar moments of enjoyment, thanks to his sociable 
habits, and his relish for simple pleasures. He pauses, in rela- 
ting one of his desperate expeditions, to describe a particular 
sort of melon with which he had been struck : if ever he had an 
interval of rest, he was occupied with plants and gardening; 
and during all his marches, in peace or war, flowers and trees 
and cheerful landscapes were never thrown away on him. It 
may be because others have not opened their hearts as he has 
done, but there certainly is no person in Asiatic history into 
whose tastes and feelings we can enter as into Bdber*s. 

Bactria was now in the hands of Khusrou Shdh, a favourite of 
Biber's late uncle, and afterwards minister to his cousin, B4i- 
sanghar Mirz&, the same whom he had driven out of Samarcand. 
Khusrou Shdh had since murdered his master, and was in 
possession of what remained of his dominions. He endeavoured 
to conciliate B4ber, and received him with a show of hospitality 
when he entered his territory His professions arose from a 
sense of his own insecurity ; it was not long ere all the Moguls 
in his employment proffered their services to Bdber ; and, before 
they had openly declaxed themselves, Khusrou's own brother, 
B&ki, came over to the same side, lEtnd was followed by the whole 
of the army. When Bdber approached Khusrou's frontier he had 
between two and three hundred followers, many of them armed 
with clubs ; and only two tents, the best of which was allotted 
to his mother. He now set out to invade C^bul, at the head of 
a regular and well-equipped army. His uncle, Ulugh B^g, the 
king of that country, had expired two years before ; his son and 
successor had been expelled by his minister ; and he, in his turn, 
had been dispossessed by the Mogul or T6rki family of ArghAn, 
who had been for some time in possession of Candahdr. Bdber 
occupied Cdbul almost without opposition (a.d. 1504) ; and, re- 
garding the original owner as completely ejected, he took pos- 
session in his own name, and subsequently resisted an attempt 
of his cousin to regain his inheritance. He afterwards lost 
Bactria, which was recovered by Khusrou Shdh, and ultimately 
conquered by the Uzbeks. BAber's connexion with the country 
beyond the mountains was therefore entirely cut off. He was 
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now king of CAbul, over -which country he reigned for twenty-two 
AoquireBthe yeaTS bcforc his conquest of India, and which was 

kingdom of ^ , -it-i. ■» -T •niii*! 

cfSbui. enjoyed by his descendants tiU the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

But though Bdber had gained a fixed establishment, he was 
by no means in a state of reposa He had, in fact, only changed 
the character of his toils and perils. He was still threatened 
from without, by an enemy who had hitherto proved irresistible ; 
and within, a great part of his territory was in the hands of 
independent tribes, and so strong that he could not hope to 
subdue it, while part of the rest was possessed by personal 
enemies and rivals. His title was doubtful ; he had no minister 
whom he could trust ; his brother Jehingir had but lately joined 
him, after having been long in rebellion; and his army was an 
assemblage of adventurers, strangers to him, and traitors to 
their former masters. 

His first j-ears were spent in the conquest of Candah&r, in 
expeditions into the mountains of the Afghans and Hazirehs, 
and in a dangerous journey to Herdt, to concert measures with 
that branch of the house of Tamerlane for their common de- 
fence against the Uzbeks. On these occasions he underwent 
the usual risks and more than the usual hardships of war, and 
had once nearly perished in the snow, during a winter march 
through the mountains of the Haz&rehs. 

In this period his brother Jehinglr revolted (A.D. 1506), but 
was subdued and pardoned: a more serious insurrection took 
place while he was at Her&t, when his Mogul troops set up one 
of his cousins as king, who was also defeated and pardoned 
(a.d. 1507); and he was afterwards brought to the brink of ruin 
by a conspiracy of the Moguls, who had come over from Elhusrou 
Shdh. These men, from two to three thousand in number, gave 
the first sign of their disafiection by an attempt to seize Bdber's 
person; and when he had escaped, and fled from Cibul, they 
called in Abd ur Razz^, the son of Ulugh B^, whom B&ber 
had supplanted in the government (aj>. 1508). The right of 
this yoimg man had probably little influence, for all the princes 
of the house of Tamerlane seemed to consider that conqueror's 
dominions as a common prize, from which each might take 
what share he could : his strength lay in the connexions he 
possessed in a country where his father had reigned, and those 
were so powerful that B&ber found himself deserted by the 
whole of his troops, except about 500 men. A moment's de- 
spondency at this crisis would have been fi^tal, but Bdber 
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made up for his small force by the boldness and activity of his 
enterprises ; he led his troops to repeated encounters, exposed 
himself in the hottest of every engagement, and, almost entirely 
by his personal courage and exertions, at last retrieved his 
affairsJ 

His most important wars were with his old enemies the 
Uzbeks. Sheib&ni Kh^, after the conquest of Transoxiana, 
invaded Khords^n, took Her£t, and extinguished the principal 
branch of the house of Tamerlane.* He then advanced to Can- 
dahdr, and took the city. He was drawn off by distant troubles 
before he had reduced the citadel ; but left it so weakened that 
it fell into the hands of its old possessors the Arghtins, who had 
remained in the neighbourhood, and who now retained it for 
several years (from A.D. 1507 to 1522). What might have been 
Bdber's fortune if the Uzbeks had continued their progress, it 
is not easy to surmise. It is possible he might have shared the 
fate of so many princes of his femily, had not Sheibdni Khin 
encountered a new enemy, whose success put a stop to the 
career of Tartar conquest. This was Shdh Ismail Safavi, king 
of Persia, with whom Sheibdni went to war about this time, and 
by whom he was totally defeated and slain (a.d. 1510). 

His death opened a new field to Bd-ber, or rather recalled him 
to that which had been the scene of his earliest exploits. He 
immediately occupied Bactria, made an alliance with Shdh Is- 
mail, and, with the aid of a Persian force, took Bokh^, and 
again obtained possession of Samarcand (A.D. 1511). 

But he was destined never to be long successful in Trans- 
oxiana : before the end of a twelvemonth he was driven out of 
Samarcand by the Uzbeks; and although he maintained the 
contest, with the support of the Persians, for two years longer, 
yet he at last suffered a total defeat, and lost all his acquisitions 
except Bactria* (a.d. 1514).^® 

It was after this failure that he turned his serious attention 

* Mr. Erekine, from Ehdfi Ehdn and ' [Balkh was held by the King of Persia. 

Ferishta. Briber's Memoirs break off in B^ber had Kunduz, and his cousin Mirzd 

the beginning of the insurrection, and are Eh^ held Badakhsh^ under him. (Er- 

not resumed for some years. The inter- skine, vol. i. p. 424.) — Ed.] 

vening portion seems never to have been ^* [In 1522, Bdber gains possession of 

written. (Erskine's Bdber, p. 236). Candahdr by a capitulation ; and Shdh 

" [The great sultdn, Husain Mirzd Bai- B^g Arghtln establishes himself in Upper 

kard, had died in 1506 ; his sons were Sind, Jim Flrdz, the reigning king, being 

quite unfit for the emergency, and the confined to Lower Sind. The capital of 

whole family were killed or driven into the former is Bheker, that of the latter 

exile. In 1507 Sheibdni had conquered Tatta. His son, Shdh Hasan ArghAn, 

Samarcand, Ferghdna, Hiss^, Khdrizm, adds Lower Sind to his previous domi- 

and Khonls^, and ruled from beyond the nions ; and the Arghun dynasty holds 

Jajuutes to the Hindd Kush. — Elb.] Sind until Akber's time. — £i>.] 
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HiB views on ^ India, and began those enterprises, the result of 
India. which has already been related. 

After the taking of Agra, Bdber's first act was to distribute 
A.D. 1626, the captured treasures to his adherenta He gave his 
Btfber'Bpro- SOU Hum^jtin a diamond, which was esteemed one of 
after his the finest in the world ; and he sent a present of a 
ibrtthL^^ shihrukhi each to every man, woman, and child, slave 
or free, in the country of Cibul.^^ 

But, although in possession of the capital, Biber was far from 
having conquered the kingdom. He only occupied the part to 
the north-west of Delhi, with a narrow tract along the Jumna 
to Agra. The whole of the country to the east of the Ganges 
had become independent, in Ibrahim's time, under Deryi Kh&n 
Lohint His son took the title of king, by the name of Moham- 
med Sh^ Loh^u:ii, and seems to have possessed Behdr on both 
sides of the Ganges. Many places on the west of the Jumna 
had also been in rebellion in Ibrahim's time, and many of those 
which had been obedient now held out, under the A^hdn and 
Fermali chiefs belonging to the late government. Nor was this 
the only opposition with which B&ber had to contend : a strong 
dislike and hostility at first subsisted between his troops and 
the Indians, the villages round his camp were deserted, and it 
became a matter of great difficulty to procure grain or forage 
Diacontentof ^^^ ^^® aiTOy. lu addition to this, the summer, always 
hifl troops, nearly intolerable to natives of cold countries, was in 
that year unusually oppressive, ^d so afiected his troops that 
all ranks began to murmur, and at length to clamour to be led 
back to Cibul : some even made preparations for returning 
without leave. On this Bdber assembled the oflScers, and 
pointed out to them that, as the conquest of India had long been 
the great object of their labours, it would be weakness and dis- 
grace to abandon it, now that it was achieved : that he, therefore, 
was determined to remain in India ; that all who chose to return 
were at liberty to do so at once, but that henceforth he would 
hear of no remonstrances against his resolution. This address 
induced the greater part to give up their discontents. Kh^ja 
KiMn, however, one of his best and most confidential chiefs, 
was among those that decided to return, and was accordingly 
appointed to a government beyond the Indus, and dismissed with 
honour to his new charge. 

" The Bh^rukhi is only lOd. or lid., order, whose practice it is to keep nothing 

but the whole sum must have been very for to-morrow. He could not always 

great ; and this injudicious expenditure have been bo profuse, though always 

justifies the nickname of '* the Kaiandar,*' generous ; for after he once got C^ul, we 

given to him at the time, from a religious hear of no financial embarrassments 
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The determination so strongly expressed had an effect even 
on the enemy ; and many, who had hitherto expected B&ber to 
withdraw, as Tamerlane had done, now made their submission ; 
detachments were sent to reduce others ; and, in the course of 
the next four months, not only had the country held by Sultan 
Ibr&him been secured, but aU the revolted provinces ever pos- 
sessed by the house of L6df, including the former kingdom of 
Jounpiir, were brought into subjection by an army under Prince 
Hum^ytin, Bdber's eldest son. 

The last places which submitted were Bi&na, Dhulptir ad. i62fl. 
on the Chambal, and Gw&li6r beyond that river. a.h. 932. 

After he had thus been acknowledged by all the Mussulmans, 
B^ber had to commence a war with the Hindus, who, hu war with 
contrary to their usual practice, were on this occasion of ^wix. 
the aggressors. 

Hamfr Sing, the RAjptit prince who recoyered Chlt6r in the 
reign of A1& ud din Khilji (a.d. 1316), had, in the course of a 
long reign, re-established the Bi^jptit dominion over all M^wdr, 
to which his son had added Ajmfr.^ After the separation of 
M^lwa from Delhi, the new kings of that country were engaged 
in frequent hostilities with the rdjas of Mew^; and, imme- 
diately before the time of Bdber, Mahm6d, king of Mdlwa, had 
been defeated and taken prisoner by Sanga, the Bijpiit prince^^ 
(A.D. 1519). 

Sanga^ the sixth in succession from Hamlr, possessed all the 
hereditary dominions of M^w4r, and likewise held the eastern 
part of M&lwa, as far as Bhflsa and Ch^d^ri,^^ in dependence. 
He was recognised as their leader by the r£jas of M4rw^ and 
JeipAr, and all the other Bijpiit princea" 

Being a natural enemy to the King of Delhi, he had opened 
a friendly communication with B&ber while he was advancing 
against Ibrdhim; and for the same reason he began to form 
combinations against him, as soon as he found him established 
in the former position of that prince. Besides his Hind^ allies, 
Sanga was on this occasion accompanied by Mahmiid, a prince 
of the house of L6di,^* who had assumed the title of king, and, 
though possessed of no territory, was followed by 10,000 adhe- 
rents. The L6di chiefs formerly driven out by HumdyAn also 
returned to their former possessions, or raised men in other 
places to co-operate with the rdja. Great efforts were made on 

" Colonel Tod*B Baj<uthdna, vol. i p. " Colonel Tod, vol. L p. 299. 

274. " [A brother of the late Sultto Ibrtt- 

" Briggs' FertMhta, vol. iv. p. 261. him.— Ed,] 
>< B^ber'B Memoir; p. 312. 
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both sides to secure the alliance of Hasan Eh^, r£ja of M^w&t, 
who, by his name, must have been a converted HindiL His 
territory is that hilly tract extending towards the river Chambal, 
from within twenty-five miles of Delhi, and including the petty 
state which is now called Macheri or Alwar. 

The son of this chief being a hostage in B&ber's hands, he 
adopted the liberal policy of sending him to bis father, as the 
true way to gain his sincere co-operation. His generosity did 
not make the desired impression, for Hasan Eliiii was no sooner 
set at ease about his son than be openly joined the enemy. B^ja 
Sanga immediately advanced to support his ally, and soon ar- 
rived at Bidna, within fifty miles of Agra. He drove the garrison 
of that place, with loss, into their fort, and cut off all communi- 
cation between them and the capital. Bdber, on this, sent 
forward a detachment to observe the enemy, and soon after 
moved out with all his forces. He had reached Slkrl," 
about twenty miles from Agra, when he found himself in the 
neighbourhood of the Hindti army. His advanced guard was 
immediately attacked, and, though reinforced frx)m the main 
body, was defeated with heavy Joss. If the rdja had pressed on 
during the first panic, it is probable he would have obtained an 
easy victory ; he chose to withdraw to his encampment after his 
February Bucccss, and thus allowcd Bdbcr ample time to take up 
18 or i». ^ position and tb fortify his camp, so as to make it a 
difficult matter to assail him. 

Bdber's troops had looked on* this contest in a very serious 
light from the first ; and the reports of fugitives, together with 
the disaster which had taken place almost before their eyes, had 
made a very deep impression on them ; when, by ill-luck, a cele- 
brated astrologer arrived from CAbul, and loudly announced, 
from the aspect of Mars, the certain defeat of the king's army, 
which happened to be in the quarter opposite to that planet 
The consternation occasioned by these real and imaginary ter- 
rors was so general, that even the officers of the highest rank 
were infected, lost all courage and decision in council, and could 
scarcely even maintain an appearance of firmness before their 
men. Bdber's Indian troops began to desert ; some of them 
went over to the enemy ; and the rest of the army, though 
faithful, was completely dispirited and alarmed. Biber himself, 
though he despised the prediction of the astrologer, was not 
insensible to the dangers of his situation: he tells us that he 
repented of his sins, forswore wine, and gave away his gold and 

" Now Fattehpiir Sikri. 
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silver diinking-vessels, to the poor ; he also made a vow to let 
his beard grow, and promised to remit the stamp-tax on all 
Mussulmans, if it should please God to give him victory. But 
he was too much used to danger to be depressed ; and that he 
might infuse some of his own spirit into his troops, he assembled 
his officers of all ranks, and without touching on the usual topics 
of necessity, or of spoil and conquests, — ^scarcely even on that 
of religion, — ^he made a direct appeal to their sense of honour, 
and set the chance of glory against the risk of death. His 
theme seems to have been well chosen, for the whole assembly 
answered him with one voice, and accompanied their acclama- 
tions with an oath on the Koran to conquer or die. This scene 
revived the courage of the army ; and, as every day brought in 
accounts of some fresh disorder in the provinces, Bdber deter- 
mined no longer to avoid an action, but to bring things to an 
immediate crisis. With this view, he drew up his army ^^°? 
in front of his entrenchments, and after arranging his of siber. 
guns, and making his other preparations, he galloped along the 
line from right to left, animating his soldiers by short addresses, 
and instructing the officers how to conduct themselves in the 
battle. The Hindiis, it appears, were equally ready for a deci- 
sive effort ; but so anxious is Bdber to do justice to the great 
occasion, that, instead of his own account of the action, he gives 
us the elaborate despatch of his secretary, from which we can 
barely discover, in many pages of flowery declamation, ^•^^^». 
that Bdber gained a great victory, that Rj&ja Sanga a.h. qss, ' 
escaped with difficulty, and that Hasan Kh&n and many S4ni is. 
other chie& were slain. B&ber (to return to his own narrative) 
could now relieve his heart by a torrent of abuse against the 
astrologer, who came to congratulate him on his victory, and 
whom he inveighed against as a perverse, conceited, and insuf- 
ferable evil-speaker : he was an old servant, however, and B&ber 
made him a liberal present, while he desired him to quit his 
dominions. 

After this victory, Biber proceeded to reduce M^w&t, and 
brought it into greater order than it ever had been in settlement 
under the former government. Having promised, be- country. 
fore the great battle, that he would allow anyone who pleased 
leave of absence to Cdbul; he formed all who desired to avail 
themselves of that permission into a detachment, .and sent them 
back under the command of HMm&ydn. 

He spent the next six months in internal arrangements, and 
restoring order throughout the provinces that had been disturbed 

F F 
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during the doubtful period of his contest with Rdja Sanga; 
tod by the end of the year his authority was everywhere re- 
established, except on Oudh, beyond the Ganges. A body of 
Afgh&ns still remained in arms in that province, and a detach- 
ment had been sent against them. 

About the beginning of the next year B&ber marched against 
iLD. 1528, Chinderi, on the borders of Bund^lcand and Milwa. 
si^rf • It was held by M^dni Ri.i, a RAjpiit chief who had risen 
chtod&rf. ^ gj.^|. pQ^^j. ^j^^^j. Mahmiid II., king of Milwa. He 

had afterwards usurped the government ; and, on being expelled 
by MahmM with the aid of the king of Guzerit, established 
himself at Chind^rf, under the protection of R4ja Sanga. He 
had made good his retreat after the late battle, and now offered 
a desperate resistance. But the R^jpiits, as usual, showed more 
valour than skill or perseverance. On the second day of the 
siege they gave up all for lost, and Biber, witnessed one of those 
extraordinary instances of self-devotion which are so common 
in Rdjput history.. His troops had already mounted the works, 
when the garrison put their women to death, and rushed forth 
naked, not to conquer, but to die. They drove the Mussulmans 
before them, leaped from the ramparts, and continued their 
charge with unabated fury until they were overpowered and 
destroyed : 200 or 300 had remained to defend M^dnf lUu's house, 
A D 1628. B^ost of whom slew each other, each contending who 
jax^u«T2o. should be the first victim. 

During the siege of Ch^d^ri, B&ber received intelligence of 
Afgh^ t;he defeat of his detachment in Oudh by an Afghan 
miiurrectioii. ^j^j^f n^med BAban, or Bibin, and immediately 
marched, himself, in that direction. The Afghans having taken 
post at the passage of the Ganges, Bdber threw a bridge over 
the river, under the fire of his artillery, and ultimately com- 
pelled the enemy to retire beyond the G6gra, whither he marched * 
in pursuit of them. He seems to have compelled the rebels to 
take refuge in the territories of the King of Bengal, and it was 
probably on this occasion that he reduced Behir, if that was not 
done before by Humdyiin : but in this place there is an inter- 
ruption in the Memoirs, which is not filled up by any other 
historian. 

For some months after this Bdber seems to have been in bad 
health, and to have indulged in a longer course of relaxation 
than often fell to his lot. His Memoirs (which are now re- 
sumed) are filled with descriptions of Hindii forts and temples, 
and of fountains and cascades that he had visits ; as well 
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as of his own gardens and improvements, and of the jugglers, 
wrestlers, and other sources of amusement peculiar to India. 

Even during this period he made the important acquisition 
of the fort of Rintamb6r: it was made over to him by the 
second son of Bi^ja Sanga, that prince having died, and having 
been succeeded by the eldest son. 

His attention was at last effectually roused by the intelli- 
gence that the province of Beh&r had been seized on by Sultdn 
Mahmtid, the same Lodi prince who had biBen present at the 
defeat of B&ja Sanga. Mahmiid seems to have been supported 
from Bengal ; and, being joined by the Afghans in Beh&r and 
the adjoining provinces, his army soon swelled to such an extent 
as to be called 100,000 men. With this force he had advanced to 
Benires, by the time when B&ber reached the junction of the 
Jumna and Ganges, now Allahabad. The approach of B^ber, 
however, dissolved this hasty assemblage, which was already a 
prey to dissension.^* They had attempted to storm the hill -fort 
of Chunilr ; and a repulse they n^et with, though not in itself 
considerable, was sufficient, in the present state of their minds, 
to break up the army. Mahmiid retreated with such portion as 
he could keep together. He took up a position behind the 
river S6n (Soane), and many of the chiefs who had quitted him 
made their submission to B^ber. B&ber continued his advance ; 
and Mahmtid, finding it in vain to oppose him, sought for safety 
in flight. 

All Beh^. south of the Ganges was now in Bdber's hands ; 
North BehAr was still in possession of the King ofj^^^ 
Bengal, who had a considerable army on foot in that ^bS^u 
quarter. His object appears to have been to have ^^' ^^^• 
retained that portion of the Delhi territories without quarrelling 
with the possessor of the rest ; and he kept an ambassador in 
B&ber's camp, to amuse him with negotiations, until B^ber lost 
patience, crossed the Ganges, and advanced against the Ben- 
galese army. 

He had still to pass the river G6gra, on which the enemy 
were encamped, near its junction with the Ganges. He was, 
however, well provided with boats, and drove away those of the 
Bengalese, which might otherwise have obstructed his passage. 
The Bengalese then moved down to oppose his crossing, and a 
cannonade was kept up on both sides. As Bdber's divisions 

" [There were many pAitiBaiiB in faTouT factions in the eastern provinces were 

of JallQ ud din Loh^i, the son of Mu- fatal to the national interest of the Af- 

liamtnaH Shih LohcUii. firskine says, ghiins." — £d.] 
** the feuds between the Loh^ and L^dl 
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landed in succession, they charged the different parties opposed 
to them, and at last drove the enemy from the field. Soon after 
this the King of Bengal consented to terms of peace. B4ber 
was preparing to return to Agra, when he heard that a body of 
Afghans, who had separated from the Bengal army, under 
Baban and another chief, named Biyazid, had crossed the 
G6gra, and taken Lucknow. He immediately marched in that 
direction, and on the retreat of the Afgh&ns, sent a detach- 
ment in pursuit of them. It followed them across the Ganges 
and Jumna, and had completely dispersed them in Bundelcand, 
when the setting-in of the rainy season put an end to all operations. 

For the last fifteen months of his life Bdber's health seems 
sickne^ ^ l^s-v© been greatly broken : the silence of his diary 
ofRiber. gives a proof of his diminished activity, and some 
circumstances lead to a belief that his authority began to be 
weakened by the prospect of its speedy cessation. Hum&yfin 
left his government of Badakhshdn without leave, and Khalifa, 
Baber*s prime minister, on being selected to replace him, found 
means to excuse himself, and remain at court. Notwithstanding 
Hum6y6n's unlooked-for return, he was affectionately received ; 
and a dangerous illness, with which he was soon after attacked, 
was the immediate cause of the death of Bdber. 

When it was announced to him that the physicians had given 
over all their efibrts, declaring that medicine could no longer 
avail, Biber seized on the only hope that remained, and, in 
conformity with a superstition which still prevails in the East, 
he determined to devote his own life for that of his son. His 
friends, who had as little doubt of the eflScacy of this substi- 
tution as he had himself, entreated him to forbear from a sacri- 
fice involving the happiness of so many ; but Biber's resolution 
was unmoved. He walked three times round the bed of the 
dying prince (a solemnity usual on such occasions), and then 
spent some moments in earnest prayer to God ; at the end of 
which, he was filled with such assurance, that he more than 
once exclaimed, " I have borne it away — I have borne it away !" 
And so powerful was the impression, both on his mind and his 
son's, that all the historians agree that HumdyAn began from 
that time to recover; while it is certain that Bdber, who was 
already ill, and whose health must have been severely shaken 
by his anxiety and agitation, began visibly to decline. It soon 
became evident that his end was approaching. He called his 
sons and ministers about him, explained his dying wishes, and 
enjoined concord among all, and affection among his children 
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But Khalifa, his minister — whose influence, for some unex- 
plained reason, was at that time irresistible — ^had intrigues 
already resolved to overturn the dearest of his plans. J^^^ 
Desirous of keeping power in his own hands, he deter- ^^^ 
mined to set aside Bdber s own sons, and to give the crown to 
his son-in-law Mehdi Kh&ja, a young man whose thoughtless 
and flighty disposition made it seem easy to keep him in per- 
petual dependence.^* Mehdl Kh^ja was at no pains to undeceive 
him in these expectations, and was now considered, by himself 
and others, as assured of the succession the moment that Bdber 
should breathe his last. As that moment approached, however 
he was suddenly seized by Khalifa, put into confinement, and cut 
ofl* from all communication with those around. The cause of 
this revolution is explained in a naiTative referred to by Mr. • 
Erskine, which is given on the authority of Mohammed Mokim, 
the father of the author. Khalifa, it seems, was on a visit to 
Mehdi Khdja, with no person present but Mokim : he was sud- 
denly summoned to Bdber, who lay at the last extremity. Mehdi 
Khdja attended him with great respect to the door, and stood 
looldng after him, so that Mokim could not follow without 
pushing by him. "As soon as KhaUfa was fairly gone, he 
muttered to himself, * God willing,' I will soon flay your hide ofl*, 
old boy !' and, turning round at the same instant, saw my father. 
He was quite confounded ; but immediately seizing my father s 
ear, with a convulsive, eagerness, twisted it round, and said, 
hurriedly, 'You, T&jik! the red tongue often gives the green 
head to the winds.'" Mokim lost no time in apprising KJiaKfa 
of what had passed; and the result was, his immediately trans- 
ferring his allegiance to Hum^yiin, 

In the midst of these intrigues, with which he was probably 
unacquainted, Bdber expired, — the most admirable, jy^^^^ ^f 
though not the most powerful, prince that ever reigned ^^^• 
in Asia. 

He died at Agra, in the fiftieth year of his age, j.i> 1530, 
and the thirty-eighth of his reign.^ His body wasA.H.937. 

** Khalifa was one of B^ber's old of- * [At his deaUi, his dominions ia- 

ficert ; but it is not easy to conjecture how eluded, beyond the Hindti Kush, Bcodakh- 

he oould acquire so inordinate a power shdn and Kuuddz, and all the districts to 

binder so able a sovereign as B^ber, and the south of the Oxus, as low down as the 

^th an experienced heir-apparent like borders of Balkh. To the south of the 

Humiytin. Equally .extraordinary does mountains he had Kdbul, Ghazni, and 

It Beem that, from this time forward, he Kandahdr, but most of the mountainous 

Appears, and is not mentioned in Fe- region of Afghanistan was only nomi- 

n*hta or Abtd Fazl, either under his own nally subject. In India he held the Pan- 

oame of Khalifa, or his title of Nizdm j^b, and all Hindustiiu between the Hima- 

^^ din. Uya and Bijputdna ; and most of Behdr 
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buried, by bis own desire, at C&bul, and on a spot wbich it is 
probable that be had himself selected." 

Bdber s character is best shown in his actions, but something 
HiB character, remains to be said of his private life and his writings. 
His Memoii-s are almost singular in their own nature, and per- 
fectly so if we consider the circumstances of the writer. They 
contain a minute account of the life of a great Tartar monarch, 
along with a natural effusion of his opinions and feelings, free 
from disguise and reserve, and no less free from all affectation 
of extreme frankness and candour.^ 

The style is plain and manly, as well as lively and picturesque ; 
and being the work of a man of genius and observation, it pre- 
sents his countrymen and contemporaries, in their appearance, 
manners, pursuits, and actions, as clearly as in a mirror. In 
this respect it is almost the only specimen of real history in 
Asia; for the ordinary writers, though they give pompous ac- 
counts of the deeds and ceremonies of the great, are apt to omit 
the lives and manners even of that class, while everything 
beneath their level is left entirely out of sight. In B&ber the 
figures, dress, tastes, and habits of each individual introduced 
are described with such minuteness and reality that we seem to 
live among them, and to know their persona as well as we do 
their characters.** His descriptions of the countries he visited, 
their scenery, climate, productions, and works of art and indus- 
try, are more full and accurate than will, perhaps, be found, in 
equal space, in any modem traveller ; and, considering the cir- 
cumstances in which they were compiled, are truly surprising.^ 

But the great charm of the work is in the character of the 

owned his authority. {Enhiney vol. i. p. if the author had been a Bramin aaoetic 

527.) — Ed,] instead of the most sang^uinaiy of con- 

" " He had directed his body to be in- querors ? 
terred in this place, to him the choicest " These portraits, however, are neoee- 
in his wide dominions. ... A running sarily confined to the inhabitants of the 
and clear stream yet waters the fragrant courts and camps where Bdber pnnnnd his 
flowers of the cemetery, which is the great days : in the countries which he has so 
holiday resort of the people of Cdbul. In well delineated, he only givea sach re- 
the front of the grave is a small but markable particulars about the Qatives as 
chaste mosque of white marble would strike a stranger, without attempt- 
There is a noble prospect from the hill ing a detaQed account of their way of 
that overlooks Bdber's tomb," etc., etc. life, with which he must necessarily have 
(Humes' Travels^ vok i. p. 141.) beevi unacquainted. 

« In this last respect they are a con- ** Ck>mpare his desoriptionB of theooun- 

trast to those of Tamerlane, which, with tries through which he fought his way 

all their simplicity of language, are evi- with those of Ibn Bat^ta^ himself a writer 

dently written for effect. '* One day, of remarkable merit, and a pro f es oo d tra- 

having unintentionaUy trodden on an veller and inquirer. Or compare his 

ant, I felt as if my foot had lost all its geography with that of any Anatio who 

power." {Memoin of TilauVy p. SO.) has written expressly on the 
Who can imagine this to be natural, even 
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author, whom we find, after all the trials of a long life, retain- 
ing the same kind and affectionate heart, and the same easy and 
sociable temper, with which he set out on his career ; and in 
whom the possession of power and grandeur had neither blunted 
the delicacy of his taste, nor diminished the sensibility to the 
enjoyment of nature and imagination. 

"It is a relief," says his translator, "in the midst of the 
pompous coldness of Asiatic history, to find a king who can weep 
for days, and tell us that he wept for the playmate of bis boy- 
hood." He speiEtks with as much interest of his mother and 
female relations as if he had never quitted their fireside, and 
his friends make almost as great a figure in the personal part of 
his narrative as he does himself. He repeats their sayings, 
records their accidents and illnesses, relates their adventures, 
and sometimes jokes on their eccentricities. 

After a letter, on the affisurs of his government^ to his most 
confidential counsellor, Kh4ja EiUn (then at C^bul), he tells 
him little anecdotes of their common acquaintances, which he 
thinks will amuse him, and adds, ''For Ood's sake excuse all 
these fooleries, and do not think the worse of me for them !" He 
endeavours afterwards to persuade Kh&ja Kil&n to leave off wine, 
as he had done ; and says in substance, " Drinking was a very 
pleasant thing with our old friends and companions ; but now 
that you have only Shir Ahmed and Heider Kuli to take your 
wine with, it can be no great sacrifice to leave it off." In the 
same letter, he says how much he envies his friend his residence 
at Cdbul, and adds : ** They, very recently, brought me a single 
musk-melon :^ while cutting it up, I felt myself affected with a 
strong feeling of loneliness, and a sense of my exile from my 
native country, and I could not help shedding tears while I was 
eating if 

It would have been fortunate if Bdber had left off wine sooner, 
for there seems good reason to think his indulgence in it tended 
to shorten his days. Many a drinking-party is recorded in his 
Memoirs, with at least as much interest as his battles or nego- 
tiations; and, unsuitable as they are to his station, they are not 
the least agreeable scenes in Bdber's history. The perfect ease 
and fiEbmiliarity among the company makes one forget the prince 
in the man ; and the temptations that genei^y lead to those 
excesses — a shady wood, a hill with a fine prospect, or the idle- 
ness of a boat fioating down a river — together with the amuse- 
ments with which they are accompanied — extemporary verses, 
* This fruit had not thw been introduced into India. 
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recitations in Ttirki and Persian, with sometimes a song, and 
often a contest of repartee — take away all the coarseness that 
might attach to such scenes of dissipation. 

The unsettled nature of his life is shown by his observing, near 
the end of it, that since he was eleven years old he had never 
kept the fast of the Ramaz^n twice in any one place ; and the 
time not spent in war and travelling was occupied in hunting 
and other sports, or in long excursions on horseback about the 
country. On his last journey, after his health had begun to 
fail, he rode, in two days, from Cdlpi to Agra (160 miles), with- 
out any particular motive for despatch ; and on the same journey 
he swam twice across the Qanges, as he said he had done with 
every other river he had met with. His mind was as active as 
his body ; besides the business of the kingdom, he was constantly 
taken up with aqueducts, reservoirs, and other improvements, 
as well as introducing new fruits and other productions of re- 
mote countries. Yet he found time to compose many elegant 
Persian poems and a collection of T^rkl compositions, which 
are mentioned as giving him a high rank among the poets of 
his own country.^* 



CHAPTER II. 

FIRST REIGN OF HUMIyTJN.^ 

Baser left three sons besides Humdy4n : C&mr&n, Hind^, and 
Mirzd Askari. 

* Almost all that has been said of which other tranalatorB of similar works 

Bdber has been drawn from Mr. Erskine's have fallen. 

admirable translation of his Menwirs from ' The narrative of the reign of Humi- 

the TurkL The notes and supplements ytin (where not otherwise specified) is 

which accompany that work remove the taken from Ferishta, the Memoirs of Ha- 

obscurities which, without such assistance, m^ydn, and Ab61 FazL ^ Ferishta is pe- 

would beset us in every page ; and the culiarly defective at this period, which 

preliminary dissertation gives a complete was too remote to admit of his conversing 

view of the state of Asia in Beer's time, with eyewitnesses, and too recent to 

and contains the best account of the geo- allow him to benefit by written histories, 

graphy of the countries which were the The Memoirs are written by a person 

scene of his exploits, and the clearest ex- named Jouher, who was a menial servant 

position of the divisions of the Tartar of Humdyun, and whose duty it was to 

nations. The translation seems to have carry an ewer for his master to wash his 

imbibed the very spirit of the original. hands. He was in constant attendance 

The style is singularly happy, strikingly on Humiytin, and although unacquainted 

characteristic, though perfectly natund, with his political relations and secret de- 

and equally remote from the usual in- signs, was a minute and correct observer 

flated language of the East, and from of all that came within his reach, and de- 

the imitation of Scriptural simplicity into scribes what he saw with simplicity and 
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C&mr&n was governor of Cdbul and Candah&r, and -the other 
two were unemployed in India. From his having as- ^j^ange- 
signed no shares to his younger children, it is probable Sinking's 
that Biber did not intend to divide the empire ; but ^«>*^«'- 
C&mr&n showed no disposition to give way to his brother ; 
&nd as he was in possession of a strong and warlike country 
among the hereditary subjects of his family, he had a great ad- 
vantage over Humdytin, who could not assemble an army with- 
out evacuating his new and disaffected provinces. 

In these circumstances, Hum&ydn thought it prudent to yield 
"with a good grace, and give up the Panjdb, and the coun- 8ei«ration 
try on the Indus, in addition to C&mrdn's former terri- from india. 
tories. At the same time he gave the government of Sambal to 
Hind&l, and that of Mdw&t to Mfrzd Askari. By the cession 
to G&mrhi, Hum&yiin was left to govern a new conquest, while 
he was deprived of the resources by which it had been gained, 
and by which it might have been retained ; but as he still pos- 
sessed B&ber's veteran army, and profited by the impression of 
his power, the effects of the dismemberment did not at first 
appear. 

Hum&yi^ was engaged in the siege of CAlanjer, in Bund^l- 
cand, when he received intellisfence that Bdban and AfghAain- 

_ BurrectioiiB 

B^yazid, the Afgh&n chiefs, whose party was formerly in india. 
broken up by B&ber, were again in rebellion in Jounptir. He 
defeated and dispersed this assemblage, and then went against 
the hill-fort of Chun&r, near Benares, at that time held by his 
future rival, Shir Eh&n. Shir Khdn submitted, on con- ^j, i^^ 
dition of retaining the fort, and* HumdyAn returned ^^- ^^' 
to Agra. 

Some time before this period, a brother-in-law of Humdyiin, 

difltinctneflB. He was devoted to Hum^- able ; but he requires oonstant attention, 

yCoky and anxious to put all his actions in not so much to guard against his bare- 

the most favourable light ; but he seldom faced partiality, as against the prejudice 

imagined that anything in his master's which he draws on his favourites by his 

conduct required either concealment or fawning and fulsome commendations of 

apology. them, and against the suspicions which 

Ab61 Fazl was the well-known min- he excites by his dishonest way of telling 

inter and favourite of Akber, and was a story, even in cases where the action 

a man of enlarged views and extraordi- related was innocent or excusable. His 

nary talents ; but he was a professed narrative is florid, feeble, and indistinct, 

rhetorician, and is still the model of the overloaded with commonplace reflections 

unnatural style which is so much admired and pious effusions, generally ending in a 

in India ; he was, besides, a most assi- compliment to his patron. In this part of 

duous courtier, eager to extol the virtues, his writings I have generally availed my- 

to glofls over the crimes, and to preserve self of Major Price's ^t«tor^, which, though 

the dignity of his master and those in it does not profess to be a translation, is 

whom he was interested. His dates and often a literal version, and always a full 

his general statement of events are valu- and fiuthful abstract of the original 
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who had been engaged in plots against his life and govern- 
DiroatM ment, had taken reAige with Bahadur Sh&h, king of 
dorshih, OtLzerdt; and the refusal of that monarch to comply 
(^^t. with Hum^yiin's demand for his surrender led to irrita- 
A.B. 940. tion and hostile feelings between the two kings. Baha- 
dur, whose native kingdom always occupied a high rank among 
those formed out of the fragments of the empire of Delhi, had 
lately extended his power much beyond its former limits. The 
kings of Kh&nd^h, B^rdr^ and Ahmednagar had agreed to do 
him homage for their crowns ; and he had completely conquered 
the kingdom of Mdlwa, and annexed it to his own. 

While his discussion with Humdy^ was at its height^ AH 
ud din, the uncle of Sultdn Ibr&him L6di, who acted so conspi- 
cuous a part in the former reign,^ having quitted the residence 
assigned to him by B&ber, in Badakhsh&n, threw himself on the 
protection of the King of Guzer&t ; and Bah^ur, whose family 
had risen to greatness under the house of L6dl, and wha had 
himself found an asylum at the court of Ibr&him — being at once 
incited by favour for his hereditary patrons, resentment at 
Humiy6n, and pride in his own power and prosperity — was 
tempted into measures as inconsistent with sound policy as with 
justice. Without any open declaration of war with Hum^yiin, 
he liberally supplied A1& ud din with money, and enabled him, 
in a very short ;time, to assemble a large force, and to send it 
against Agra, under his son T^t&r Kh&n. This army, so has* 
tily collected, was as speedily dispersed ; and T&t&r Kh&n fell 
A.D. 1684, ^^ battle, at the head of a division which remained 
A,H. Ml. faithful in the general desertion. 

Encouraged by this success, or perhaps in pursuance of 
inraaioii plaus already determined on, Hum4yiin marched from 
^G^Mnk Agra to revenge the injury he had received from Ba- 
Novi^btV- ^^^^r Shih. That prince was now at war with the 
jiL^'i ' I'^"^ ^^ Mewir, and, being entirely occupied by the 
•wwaL siege of Chit6r, was particularly exposed to the attack 
of an enemy ; but Humdyiin, moved by his remonstrances 
against the impiety of molesting a Mussulman prince while 
engaged in war with the infidels, or influenced by his own dila- 
tory habits, retarded his march until the place was taken, and 
A.D. 1686, ^® besieger prepared to receive him in an entrenched 
]^^i^ camp at Mandes6r. Bah&dur had chosen this course on 
^^•™*'^ account of the superiority of his artillery, commanded 

' [Vide ivprdy p. 421. AU ud din had a diagraoe, and waa confined in a fori in 
nominal command under Biber at Pdnl- Badakhnhifai. — Ed.] 
pat and Sikri ; but he afterwards fell into 
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by a Constantinoplitan Turk, and partly served by Portuguese 
prisoners. These advantages availed him little : his position 
was rendered untenable by the enemy's cutting off his supplies ; 
and, finding that famine would soon force him to surrender, he 
blew up his guns, and fled in the night, almost alone, to Mandti, 
leaving his army to provide for its own safety. 

The army immediately dispersed, and Bahadur, being hard 
pressed at Mandii, continued his flight to Chdmpdnir, and 
thence to the seaport of Cambay. Humd3rtin was by this time 
in pursuit of him in person, with a light detachment, and 
reached Cambay on the evening of the day on which Bahadur 
bad quitted it for his final place of refuge at Did, in the most 
remote part of the peninsula of Guzer&t.' 

Having failed in his immediate object, HumdyAn quitted 
' the peninsula, and proceeded to occupy the settled part of 
Guzerdt. He soon obtained possession of the open country, but 
the year was well advanced before the hill-fort of Chdmpinlr 
fell into his hands. It was scaled in the night, with the help 
of steel spikes fixed in an almost perpendicular rock, ^ x> ^535^ 
by 300 chosen men, who climbed up, one by one, f;^^^ 
during an attack made on one of the gates by the ^^"* 
army. Hum&ylin himself was among the 300.^ 

Soon after the taking of Ch&mpdnir, Humdyn&n received ac- 
counts of the commencement of those troubles which ended in 
the successful revolt of Shir Kh&a, He set off for Agra, leaving 
hifl brother, MIrz& Askarl, in charge of his new con- Bxpoirion 
quests; and had scarcely quitted Guzer£t, when dis-^J^ 
Bonsions broke out among the officers left behind ; ^^^^^ 
discontents and intrigues ensued, and ended in some project for 
raising Mfrz& Askari to the throne. Bahadur profited by these 

* When Himu(y<!ui was encamped at that the place where Bah^ur's treasure 
Cambay, he was exposed to considerable was concealed was known only to one 
danger from a night-attack of a body of officer, and it was suggested to have re- 
C^lis, a forest tribe still famous for similar course to torture to make him disclose the 
exploits in Guzerdt. They made their secret ; but Humtfyiin said they had much 
-way with so much silence and intelligence better have recourse to wine, and directed 
into the camp, that they surprised HumA- that the officer should be well treated, 
ytin's own tent^ and carried off his baggage and invited to an entertainment by one 
and books, among which was a remarkable of his own chiefs. Accordingly, when 
copy of the " History of Tamerlane," the his heart was softened by kindness and 
loss and subsequent recovery of which are warmed with good cheer, the officer made 
thought worthy of being recorded by the no scruple to teU his entertainer, that if 
historians of those times. Humdy^n, by the water were drawn off from a certain 
way of retaliating the insult he had re- reservoir the treasure would be found in 
oeived from these lawless mountaineers, a vault beneath it ; and his instructions 
gave up the unoffending town of Cambay being complied with, a large amount of 
to plunder. gold and nlver was found as he had de- 

* When the fort was taken, it was found scribed. 
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disorders; and to such a staie of weakness were the invaders 
A.D. 1636-6, reduced, that they gave up Guzer&t without a 
A.H. 942. struggle, and evacuated Milwa, which was not even 
threatened.* 

Humdyiin had not been long returned to his capital before 
Early life ^^ s^t out agaiust Shir KhAn.^ This person,' who was 
shfrKhi^ soon to act so great a part, was the grandson of 
^^'- Ibrdhim Khin, a native of Afghdnistdn. IbriLhim 

claimed to be descended of the family (though probably only of 
the tribe) of the kings of Gh6r, and both he and hiB son Hasan 
were married into noble families of their own nation. Hasan 
held a jdgir at Sahseram, in BehAr, for the maintenance of 500 
horse. He had two sons by his Afghdn wife, Shir Kh&n and 
NizAm Khdn ; but he was led, by the arts of a concubine, to 
slight his wife, and neglect her children ; and as soon as Shir 
Khdn was of an age to act for himself, he left his father, went 
to Jounpur, and entered as a private soldier into the service of 
the governor. His father applied to the governor to send him 
home for his education, but Shir Khdn urged that there were 
more opportunities of education at JounpAr than at Sahseram ; 
and he seems to have been in earnest in his preference, for he 
devoted himself to study, made himself familiar with history 
and poetry, and could repeat all the poems of S6di from me- 
mory, besides acquiring a general knowledge of other branches 
of information. He was subsequently restored to favour by his 
father, and managed his j^ir, until Soleim^, the son of his 
stepmother, had grown up. After this he found his situation 
so unpleasant, that he went off with his full-brother Niz&m^ and 

* Feriflhta, vols. ii. and iv. Price, vol. Safar, a.h. 944 (July 1637), 
iv. Memoirs of Humdyiin. Bird's Bis- ' This account of Shir Shih is compiled 

tory of Gtaerdt, Paper by Col. Miles, from Ferishta^ vols, i., ii., iv., from Er- 

Bombay Literary Transactions, vol. L skine's Bdber, and from Ab^ Fazl in Price, 

' He marched in the month of Safar, vol. iv. Ferishta gives a connected his- 

but the year is uncertain : the " Tdrlkhi tory of Shir Sh^ -(vol. ii. p. 98), which. 

Shir Shih " says a.h. 942 (a.d. 1535); though it appears to be written with per- 

and the " Mautakhlb al Towdrikh," as feet impartiality, is extremely confused 

well as Ferishta, A.H. 943 (a.d. 1536). from inattention to dates ; the different 

The former date, 942, is impossible, be- expeditions of Bdber being mixed up with 

cause Humdytin took the foot of Chdm- those of Humdydn in such a manner as 

panir, in Guzerdt, in that very month and to make them quite inexplicable without 

year. The other year, 943, is improbable, other aid. This aid he himself partially 

as it allows only a twelvemonth for the supplies under the reigns of IbrCUiim, 

final settlement of Guzerdt and MiQwa, Bdber, and Humdytin, but more is de- 

besides the return to Delhi and the pre- rived from Baber's own Memoirs. Abul 

iMirations for the war with Shir Kh&n ; Fazl also furnishes several foots, though 

while it leaves a year and a half for Hu- his general narrative is a mere invective 

mdytin's march of 350 miles through his against Shir Shdh, such as might have 

own dominions to Chunir. I should there- been expected from the minister of Hu- 

fore suppose that his march took place in miytin's son. 
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entered into the service of SuMn Secander, who was then 
king." He remained at Delhi until his father died, when the 
jigfr of Sahser&m was conferred on him ; and after the defeat 
of Sult&n Ibr&hlm (a.d. 1526), he was active in the service of 
Mohammed Shdh Lohdnl, who set up for king of Jounp^ and 
Beh&r. He was for some time in favour with this prince, but 
being again deprived of his paternal jdgir by the intrigues of 
his half-brother Soleim^n, he left the court in disgust, and 
joined Junid, the governor of Jounp6r, on the part of BAber 
(AJ>. 1527). By the assistance of Junid, he assembled a body 
of adventurera in the hills of Beh6r, recovered his own j4glr, 
and carried on attacks and depredations on the territory of 
Mohammed Shdh Loh^nl, professing himself a subject of B^ber. 
About this time (a.]>. 1528) he waited on that monarch, accom- 
panied him to Chi&nd^ri, and was confirmed in his possessions 
and entrusted with a command in Behdr, on the part of the 
emperor. 

Next year (a.d. 1529) Mahm6d L6di took Behir; and Shir Khin, 
either from necessity, or an inclination to the cause of his nation, 
joined the L6di standard. On the dispersion of Mahmtid s army, 
he was one of the many chiefs who made their submission to 
Biber (April 1529).* Mohammed Shih Lohini was now dead ; 
and his son Jel&l, who was a minor, in charge of his mother, 
and at that time accompanying the Bengal army, made his sub- 
mission also, and was invested with considerable power, on the 
]>art of the emperor. He was still, however, under the manage- 
ment of his mother, Dud6, over whom Shir Khdn acquired such 
an ascendancy, that, on her death, JeMl was left in entire 
dependence on that ambitious chief Shir Eh^ now He obtaisB 
mfl^e himself master of Beh&:, and also obtained pos- ^SS^*"**** 
session of the fort of Chunir, as, at this or some subsequent 
period he did of the still more important fortress of Rohtds.^® 

These rapid advances to power were made in the early part of 
Humiy6n*s reign ; and as soon as that prince ha<i settled his 
discussions with Cdmrdn, and had time to attend to his inte- 
rests in the provinces, he marched against Chun£r, as has been 
already stated (a.d. 1532). He, however, was content with the 
recognition of his title, and the service of a body of horse" under 

• Secander died in a.d. 1517. the women. This stratagem, which has 

• Erskine'a Bdber, p. 408. bo fabulous an appearance, was thought 
'• RohUs was taken by treachery from sufficiently plausible in modem times to 

a Hindd rrfja. Shir Khdn persuaded him be employed by M. Bussy to conceal the 

to give an asylum to his family, and then treachery of a governor who admitted him 

introduced armed soldiers in the covered into the strong fort of Botdatiib^ 
litters, which were supposed to conceal 
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Shir Ehdn's son ; atid this young man took an opportunity to 
withdraw, when the king began his march against Bah&dur 
Sh&h. 'ELum&yim, thenceforward, was fully occupied in Guze- 
T&t ; and before his return. Shir Kh£n had got complete poeses- 
andoonqnen sion of BchAr, had iuvadcd Bengal, and had made great 
®'*°**'- progress in the conquest of that rich kingdom. 

His war with Bengal was occasioned by Jel&l Loh^jif, who 
had called in the aid of the king of that country, to reliev^e him 
from the control of Shir Kh&xi, and, by his means, had at one 
time nearly succeeded in his object ; but Shir Khdn soon re- 
trieved his losses, repelled the attack on himself, and laid siege 
to Grour, the capital of the hostile king. 

He was engaged in this enterprise when Humdyiin returned ; 
and that prince could not fail to perceive, at once, the advan- 
tage of attacking him while thus embarrassed, and the danger 
of allowing him to consolidate his power. 

With those views, he marched at the head of a powerful army 
BwDoAy^ from Agra, and advanced through a peaceful countiy 
agaiiiathim. tiU he rcachcd Chun^, near Ben&res. 

But Shir Kh&n was well aware of all the danger of his situa- 
tion, and laid his plans for averting it with a foresight and com- 
bination of which we have no example in the previous history 
of India. 

His first object was to gain time to complete the conquest of 
Bengal, before he should be disturbed by a new enemy. For 
this purpose he threw a strong garrison inso Chun&r, and pro- 
vided it with all the means of retarding the advance of Hu- 
m^yiin, by an obstinate defence. 

This fort stands on a rock, close to the Ganges, and is, as it 
MUitaiy were, a detached portion of the Vindhya mountains, 
B?hS^d which extend to the same river near Mirzip6r. From 
*^«^- that neighbourhood the hills recede westward, by the 
fort of Rohtds and Shirghdti, and do not approach the river again 
until near BhigalpAr, after which they run straight south, leaving 
the Ganges at a great distance. These hills, therefore, cover the 
whole of the south-west of Beh^ and Bengal, and shut up the 
road along the south bank of the Ganges, in two places — one near 
Chunir, and the other at Sicragalli, east of Bh^alpiir. The hills 
themselves are not high, but poor and covered with woods. 

As Hum^yiin marched along the Ganges, and made use of that 

Siege of river to convey his guns and stores, it was necessary 

chunir. fQp hjm f^ begin with the siege of Chunir.^^ After 

" The Memoini of Humdyiin say that the anny reached Chunir on the Shabi 
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investmg the place, he endeavoured to mine such parts of the 
walls as were accessible on the land-side, and also brought 
floating batteries, constructed for the purpose, to bear upon the 
face towards the river. Notwithstanding all these preparations, 
hid attack failed ; the garrison, however, having already held 
out for several monUis, and knowing that they had no prospect 
of relief, at length surrendered. The siege had been conducted 
by Rtimi Kh^, the Constantinopolitan Turk, who brought 
Bahddur Sh^h of Ouzerat's ordnance to so high a state, and 
who had since entered into the service of Hum^yiin; and so 
much importance was attached to the knowledge of the service 
of artillery in those days, that the right hands of all the gun- 
ners in the garrison, to the number of 300, were cut off, either 
to disable them for the Aiture, or in revenge for the loss they 
had occasioned. 

After the taking of Chun^r, Hum^ytin pushed his march 
along the Ganges. Before reaching Patna, he was met by 
Mahm6d, king of Bengal, who had just been driven from his 
dominions, and was still suffering from a wound he had received 
in his last defeat. 

As he approached the defile of Sicragalli, he sent on a strong 
detachment to take possession of it. They found it already 
occupied by JeUll Khdn, the son of Shir Khin, who attacked 
and repulsed them with considerable loss. Hum£y6n hastened 
on with his main body to retrive this check, but was agree- 
ably surprised to find the pass deserted, and the road open to 
the capital of Bengal. 

It was no part of Shir Eh&a s plan to cope with the superior 
force of Hum4y6n in this stage of the campaign. His gj^^^ j^^.^ 
design, from the first was to retire to the hilly tract on ^^'°JhT 
the south-west; and with this view he had removed "^^"*°"- 
his family, and all that he possessed of value, to Rohtds. ' The 
protracted siege of Chundr had enabled him to reduce Gour, 
and to defeat Mahmud in a conclusive battle. He had still re- 
quired time to remove the captured treasures and stores to 
Roht&s, and to dispose of the open country in the manner that 
suited his views. JeliU Kh^n had therefore been instructed to 

Barit (Shibi&ii 15th) of ▲.H. 945, January may have mistaken the year, although 

1539 ; but this would leave only six he has remembered the festival, and that 

months for the conquest of Bengal, and the siege began 15th Sh^bdn, a.h. 944 

aU the other operations till Humdytin's (January 8th, 1538). All accounts agree 

defeat in Safar, A.H. 946 (June 1539). I that the siege lasted several mouths ; 

conclude, therefore, that the memoir- some say six months, 
writer, who scarcely ever gives a date. 
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delay Hum&yiin at the pass, but to avoid any serious encounter, 
and to join his father in the hills. Hum&yiin accordingly took 
possession of Gour^^ without further opposition. But the rains 
Taking of had bv this time attained their heierht : the Delta of 
xnMn. the Ganges was one vast sheet of water, and in the 
ties during country beyond the reach of inundation every brook 
w^.^^ and channel was become an impassable flood. It was 
impossible to carry on operations in Bengal, and scarcely less 
difficult to keep up a communication with Upper India. This 
forced inactivity lasted for several months, during which time 
the spirit of the soldiers sank under the moist and sultry 
climate, and their numbers were thinned by the sickly season 
that follows the heavy rains. No sooner were the roads open, 
than they began to desert in numbers ; and Prince Hind&l, who 
had been left in North Beh^, went off even before the rains 
had ceased. 

Meanwhile Shir Kh&a issued from his retreat, took possession 
Active ope- of Bchir and Ben&res, recovered Chunir, laid siege to 
Shir Khin. Jounpiir, and pushed his detachments up the Ganges 
as far as Canouj. Thus, when the season for military opera- 
tions conunenced, Hum^yiin found his communication with his 
capital again intercepted, and himself left with no alternative 
but to trust his new conquest to the charge of a weak detach- 
ment, and endeavour to force his way to Agra with the rest 
of his reduced army. 

He for some time hesitated to adopt this decided measure, 
Retreat of ^^^ ^^^ ^^7 scasou was half ovcr before he set out on 
Hum^ytin. j^jg retreat. He sent on a considerable body before 
he himself began his march, under the command of Kh&ni 
Kh^n&n Lodl, one of Bdber's principal generals. By the time 
. this force reached Monghir, it was surprised and defeated by a 
Shir Khifai detachment sent by Shir, who was now as enterprising 
title of king, as he had before been cautious ; and who, to show his 
confidence in the result of his operations, had already assumed 
the title of king. 

If Humdy6n had not before had sufficient motives for extri- 
cating himself from his present situation, the accounts he was 
daily receiving of the progress of affairs at Agra must have 
filled him with impatience: but by the time he had passed 

" Probably June or July, 1538. Ab^ met with rain before he left Behir^ wherp 

Fazl Btates that Bengal was conquered in the rainy season does not couuniuce till 

A.H. 945. That year began on May 30th, June. 
1538 ; but it appears that Humdy^n had 
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Bazar, between Patna and Ben&res, he found that Shir Sh&h 
had raised the siege of Jounp6r, and was come by intereept. 
forced marches to intercept his retreat. Shir Sh&b. S'Ste^** 
had made a march of thirty-five miles on that day, •* ^*^**°** 
and Humdyiin was advised to attack him before his troops had 
time to refresh. The step seemed too hazardous to be adopted 
at once ; and the next day he found Shir intrenched in such a 
manner that he could neither be passed nor attacked with any 
prospect of success. Hum£y^, therefore, intrenched in his 
turn, and began to collect boats and form a bridge across the 
Ganges, so as to pursue his retreat along the opposite bank. 
Shir Sh&h, to whom every delay was an advantage, allowed him 
to go on for nearly two months; when, the bridge of boats 
being nearly completed, Shir Sh&h one day left his camp stand- 
ing, and occupied by a sufficient force to conceal his move- 
ment from the enemy; while he himself, with thcgo^rt^ 
choice of his army, made a secret march to the rear ^JS.'Sil ^^ 
of Hum&yiin's position, and, returning in the night, "^y- 
attacked him in three colunms about daybreak, and completely 
surprised his camp. Hum^jrtin had only time to leap on horse- 
back, and, though himself disposed to make' one effort, at 
least, against . the enemy, he was urged by those around him 
to provide for his own safety ; and one of his principal officers, 
seizing his reins, in a manner compelled him to make his way 
to the river-side. The bridge, as has been mentioned, was not 
finished ; and, as Hum&y^ had not a moment for deliberation, 
he plunged at once into the Ganges. Before he reached the • 
opposite bank his horse was exhausted, and sank into the 
stream ; and Hum&ytin himself must have met with the same 
&te, if he had not been saved by a water-carrier ^' who was 
crossing with the aid of the skin used to hold water, which he 
had inflated like a bladder, and which enabled him to support 
the king's weight as well as his own. Thus rescued, Hum&ytin 
pursued his flight, with a very small retinue, to Cilpi, and 
thence proceeded to Agra, almost the whole of his army having 
been cut off by the enemy or drowned in the river. Hum&yiin's 
queen, whom it had been the object of his last exertion to save, 
had already been surrounded, and fell into the hands of the 
enemy ; she was treated by Shir Sh£h with scrupulous ^'J^.' 
delicacy and attention, and was sent on the first ji^^^^e^' 

^ [This man afterwards came to Agra, which interval he is said to have provided 

and waa rewarded by sitting half-a-daj handsomely for himself and his Mends, 

(or, as some say, two hours) on the {Srtkine, ih 179.) — Ed.] 
wirone, with absolute power ; during 

OQ 
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opportunity to a place of safety. This tremendous disaster took 
place in the end of June, 1539.^* 

Hum&yiin's presence, discomfited as he was, was of essential 
importance at Agra. While he was shut up in Bengal, Prince 
Hindil had begun to collect adherents at Agra, and being after- 
wards joined by the fugitives from Bengal, he went into open 
rebellion; while Prince Cimrfin, on being applied to by the 
king's representatives, immediately set out from Cdbul, pro- 
fessedly to support Humiytin's interests, but in reality to be at 
hand to profit by any opportunity of advancing his own. The 
arrival of Humiylin put a stop to all those designs. He par- 
doned Hind^, at the intercession of Cimrdn, and the three 
brothers united their exertions to arrest the progress of their 
common enemy. 

While Hum&yiin was occupied in repairing his losses. Shir 
Shdh contented himself with retaining his acquisitions in Hin- 
dostan, and proceeded to recover possession of Bengal, and to 
put all his former territories into a state of order. 

Eight or nine months were employed on both sides in these 
transactions. Towards the end of the Mahometan 
ipiiif*^' year, HumiyAn once more moved from Agra, his own 
za caSlah. ar^iy being strengthened by a reinforcement of 3,000 
men belonging to C^mr^, who himself retired to L&hor. 
^^gn. -^y ^^^^ *^°^® ^^^^ Sh£h had reached the Ganges oppo- 
site Canouj, and both parties seemed unwilling to offer 
an advantage to the other; until at length Sultdn Mfrzi (a 
prince of the family of Tamerlane, who had before been in rebel- 
lion) deserted from Hum£y(in*s camp with his followers ; and the 
example was so likely to be followed, that Hum&y6n determined 
to bring the contest to an issue, and crossed the Ganges by a 
Filial bridge of boats which he had constructed. A general 

H^yto. action ensued, in which Hum4y6n's army was entirely 
A.D. 1540. defeated, and driven into the Ganges. Humiyiin him- 
^.n.lli, self was in imminent danger: his horse was wounded, 
Moharrain 10. ^j^^ j^g ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ jj^Qj^j ^P taken, if he had not 

Hi« flight, fortunately found an elephant, on which he mounted. 
Even then the driver could not be prevailed on to attempt to 

^* Most writers ascribe Hum^ytin's de- ytin, does great justice to Shir Sh£h in 

feat to treachery, and say that Shir ShA the facts, and asserts, on this occasion, 

attacked him during an armistice, or even that he delayed HumilytiD's retreat by 

after a peace had been signed. This ac- amusing him with negotiations, but never 

county in itself, does not seem improbable ; professed to suspend his hostility, and 

but that given by Major Price irom Ab6l was entirely indebted to his military skill 

Fazl, although it occasionally applies op- for the suooess of his stratagem, 
probrious epithets to the enemy of Humii- 
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swim the Ganges ; and the king was obliged to throw him from 
his seat on the neck, and give his place to an eunuch whom he 
found on the elephant, and who now guided the animal across 
the stream. The. opposite bank was too steep for the elephant 
to ascend ; and Humdyiin must still have perished, if two sol- 
diers,^* who happened to have gained that part of the shore, had 
not tied their turbans together and thrown one end to him, so 
as to enable him to make good his landing. Before long he was 
joined by his brothers, the Princes Hinddl and Askari, and also 
by some troops ; and all together made their way to Agra, after 
a narrow escape from being plundered by the villagers on their 
road. 

All hope of further resistance was now at an end ; and they 
had scarcely time to remove the royal family and the most por- 
table part of the treasures from Agra and Delhi, and HeaxrivM 
to escape to C&mT&n at Ldh6r. a.d. i5m. 

Even there Humdytin was no welcome guest CAm- a.'h^mt, 
r&n was equally afraid of being supplanted by him at Awwai. 
home, and of being involved in his quarrel with Shir Shdh ; 
and lost no time in making his peace with the conqueror, to 
-whom he ceded the Panjdb, and retired himself to Cdbul, leaving 
Hum^ydn to provide as he could for his own safety. 

The deserted monarch turned his thoughts to Sind a.d. 1540, 

1.1 T • 1 /^ y • > • • ' end of Oct. ; 

the provmce which adjoined to Camran s territories on a.h. 947, 
the south. It was in the hands of Husein, the head Awwai. 
of the family of Arghtin, who had been driven out of FaUa in an 
Candah&r by Bdber ; and as it had once belonged to SinX*^ °" 
Delhi, Humdylin hoped that he might still find some means of 
inducing it to recognise his authority. 

But there was nothing in Humdyiin's chamcter to promise 
him such an ascendancy. 

Though not deficient in intelligence, he had little energy; 
and though free from vices and violent passions, he was no less 
devoid of principles and afiections. By nature he was more 
inclined to ease than ambition ; yet, as he had been brought up 
under Bdber, and accustomed to bodily and mental exertion, he 
never was entirely wanting to the exigencies of his situation, or 
quite lost the advantages of his birth and pretensions, though 
be never turned them to the best account. 

He passed into the Arghtin territories through Uch ; but after 
a year and a half of fruitless negotiations, and no less fruitiess 

" [Erskinesays "one," who afterwardB din, the " atkeh," or foster-father of Ak- 
became a distinguished noble^ — ghems ud ber. — ^£d. ] 
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hostilities (during which he attempted the sieges of Bakkar and 
Sehwdn), he found his funds expended, and the resources of the 
country exhausted, and was deserted by the adventurers he had 
collected, ^^ just as Husein Arghun was advancing to attack him. 
Seeks refuge ^^ ^^^ extremity he fled to Uch, and resolved, as a last 
in jddpfir; resource, to throw himself on the protection of Molded, 
rija of MdrwAr, whom he supposed to be favourably disposed 
towards him ; but when, after a journey over the desert, in which 
he lost many of his followers from thirst and fatigue, he had 
reached the neighbourhood of J6dptir, he found that the r&ja 
which is ^^ much less inclined to assist him than to deliver 
refused, j^jjj^ ^p ^ j^jg enemies^ and -y^as obliged again to seek 

comparative safety in the dreary sands from which he had just 
emerged. His present object was to make his way to Amerc6t, 
a fort in the desert not far from the Indus ; and in this journey 
he had a more desolate tract than ever to pass, and had greater 
evils to encounter than any he had yet experienced. Before he 
quitted the. inhabited country, the villagers repelled all ap- 
proaches to their water, which was to them a precious possession ; 
and it was not without a conflict and bloodshed that his followers 
were able to slake their thirst. And all this was but a prelude 
to scenes of greater distress. His small train was encumbered 
by the presence of the women of his family; and they had 
already left the last trace of human culture behind, and were 
struggling with thirst in the heart of the desert, when one 
HorroTBof moming, after a night of fatigue, they perceived that 
toJ^h the ^b^ir march was followed by a considerable body of 
^***^ horse; and the worst apprehensions seemed to be 
realised when they found it was commanded by the son of Mdl- 
deo, and was sent to chastise their intrusion into his territory. 

These new enemies closed in on the exhausted party, cut off 
those who attempted resistance, and drove the rest before them ; 
while another detachment pushed forward and took possession 
of the wells, on which the only remaining hope even of tempo- 
rary relief was founded. 

The calamities of the frigitives seemed now drawing to a close, 
but the Bajpiits had no intention of destroying them ; and when 
all hope appeared to be extinguished, the rdja's son advanced 
with a white flag, and after reproaching them with having 
entered his father's territory without leave, and with having 
killed kine in a Hindi! country, supplied them with water for 

" [Taidi B^g waa one of his ablest Y^giCr had been at first wkh Humiljn&iif 
and most faithful followers. HindiQ and but had at length deserted him. — ED.J 
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their immediate relief, and allowed them to proceed without 
further molestation. But the natural horrors of the desert still 
remained ; several marches were still to be accomplished ; and it 
was not till they had again endured the torments of thirst, and 
witnessed the miserable death of many of their companions, 
that Hum&yiin, with seven mounted attendants, at length found 
entrance to Amerc6t. The straggling survivors of his party 
assembled at the same place. 

At Amerc6t he, at last, found a friend. The chief, whose name 
was Rdna Pers^, not only received him with respect ishoipitahiy 
and hospitality, but offered his assistance in another Ameio6t. 
attempt to gain an establishment in Sind. 

It was this period of depression and affliction that gave birth 
to Akber, a prince destined to raise the Indian Empire qj^)^ ^^ 
to the greatest lustre that it ever enjoyed (Oct. 14, ^^• 
1542). During his residence beyond the Indus," HumAylin had 
been struck with the beauty of a young lady, whom he saw at an 
entertainment given to him, in the women's apartment, by his 
stepmother, the mother of Prince HindiL He found she was 
the daughter of a Seiad, a native of J^m, in Khor^n,^^ and 
formerly preceptor to that prince ; that her name was Hamlda, 
and that she was not yet betrothed ; and so strong was the im- 
pression made on him, that, in spite of the angry remonstrances 
of his brother, he almost immediately married her. She was 
far advanced in her pregnancy during the march to Amerc6t, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that she was conveyed 
through the hardships of the desert. 

Humdy^ had marched for Sind the day before the birth of 
Akber. It ia usual on such occasions for the father to saoond at- 
give presents among his friends. Hum&ytin had no sinl 
presents to give, except one pod of musk, which he broke up 
when the news reached him, and distributed among his ad- 
herents, with a wish that his son's fame might be diffused 
throughout the world like the odour of that perfume. 

He was accompanied on this expedition by BAna PersAd, 
^th a considerable body of R&jptits, and he had agedn collected 
100 Moguls of his own. With this force they proceeded to 
J6n in Sind.^* They took the place, after an action with the 
officer in charge ; and though harassed by attacks from the 

' [While he was besieging Bakkar in " Probably Jtin (or Jitin), on a branch 

t^ summer of |d.541, before Hindfl had of the Indus, halfway between Tatta and 

deserted him.--ED.] Amercdt. (See the map to Dr. Burnes' 

Price, vol iv. pp. 760, 840. Memaurs Account of Sind.) 
«/irii»idyiln,p. 31. 
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troops of the Argh6ns, they were joined by the neighbouring 
Hindii princes, and formed an army estimated by the author 
of the Memoirs at 15,000 horse. 

But Humdyun's ill-fortune, or iU-management, continued to 
attend him. The rdja, after giving decisive proofs of his 
fidelity, was affronted by a Mogul ; and got so little redress on 
complaining, that he quitted the camp in indignation, and was 
followed by all his Hindii friends.^ 

In 'consequence of this defection, Humdytin was left almost 
Humtfyiin ^lonc to coutcnd with Husein Arghtin, who was ad- 
reth^"t^^ vancing against him. He, nevertheless, threw up 
caudah«r. intrenchmcnts, and defended himself as well as he 
could : till Husein Arghun, glad to get rid of him on any terms, 
consented to allow him to withdraw, and even to assist him on 
his journey, if he would immediately set out for Candahdr. 
These terms being settled, Humdytin began his march towards 
his native kingdom (July 9, 1543). 

His younger brothers had long quitted him, after occasioning 
Hiadangera him much annoyaucc from their restless disposition; 
oouiitry. and Candahdr was then held by Mirzd Askari on the 
part of Cdmr&n. Humdytin's object probably was to bring that 
prince over to his side, or to take the chances of gaining pos- 
session in some other way. His professed intention, however, 
was to leave his son at Candahdr, and proceed himself on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca.^^ 

When he had reached Shdl, about 130 miles south of Canda- 
h&r, a horseman, sent by one of his old adherents, galloped up 
to his tent, sprung from his horse, and, without quitting the 
Vidle, rushed into the tent, and announced that Mirzd Askari 
was close at hand, with the design of making Humdytin 
prisoner. So little was he prepared for this intelligence, that 
he had only time to place his queen on his own horse, and was 
obliged to leave her child to the compassion of his uncle. 
Mirzd Askari soon after arrived. He pretended to have come 
with friendly intentions, treated his infant nephew with affec- 
tion, and removed the whole party to Candahir (Dec. 14, 1543). 

^ [Just at this crisis (April, 1543) he whole distance from Jtinto Shfl is under 

was rejoined by the celebrated Bairt^ 450 miles, and the journey from Sehwtfn 

Khdn : this chief had escaped after the to Shdl appears, by the Hemoirv, to have 

fatal battle of Kanauj, and had resisted been made in nine days ; yet the whole 

Shir Shdh's efforts to win him over, and time, from Jtin to ShiX, was five months 

after many adventures had found his way (from Rabl us Sdnl, July 9, to the 

to Humdytin's camp. {Brskine, ii. 258.) middle of Riimaziin, about December 10). 

— Ed.] [Humjiytln*s unaccountable delays were 

^^ Some unexplained delay must have the cause of most of the disasters of his 

occurred between J6n and Sehwdn. The reign. — ^Ed.] 
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Meanwhile Hum^ylin, accompanied by forty-two followers, es- 
caiped to the Garmsir,^ and thence to Slstd^n, which was then 
under the Persian government He was received with nia flight to * 
gi-eat respect by the governor, and sent on to Her£t, ^®™*- 
to wait the orders of the King of Persia. At the latter city he 
was joined by several .of his partisans from Candahdr. 

Three years had elapsed since his first arrival in Sind, of 
which eighteen months had been occupied in his negotiations 
and military attempts in that country : six months were spent 
in his journeys to the eastward of the Indus, and a year in his 
residence at Jtin and his journey to Candahdr. In his military 
affairs he had shown no want of personal courage, but great 
deficiency in enterprise; and he had gone through his subse- 
quent calamities with cheerfulness that approached to magna- 
nimity. 

His temper was put to many trials; for, as delicacy and 
subordination cannot be kept up under great sufferings, he 
w^as often exposed to instances of ill-humour and disrespect 
from his followers. He was more than once refused a horse, 
when it was almost necessary to his safety. A boat, which he 
had prepared to convey his family, on his flight, across the 
Indus, was seized by one of his chiefs ; and during the terrible 
march to Amerc6t, an officer, who had lent his horse to the 
mother of Akber, on finding his own exhausted, compelled her 
to dismount; and Hum&ytin was obliged to give her his, and 
proceed on foot till he met with a baggage-camel. On the 
other hand^ he sometimes showed little consideration for his 
followers. When he reached Amerc6t, and was under the 
protection of the rdja, he suddenly seized the baggage of his 
adherents, and even ripped open their saddles to discover their 
property, of which he took half to supply his own exigencies. 
At the end of one of his first marches towards Jddptir, where 
he had lost many of his party in the desert, he loaded all the 
cattle, even his own horses, with water, to relieve the survivors 
who might be unable to come on ; and as he went part of the 
way back himself, he found a Mogul merchant, to whom he 
owed a large sum of money, lying in the last stage of exhaus- 
tion, when, with a hard-hearted pleasantry, he refused to give 

* [" The temperature in Persia de- plains which stretch along the shores of 

pends on elevation and soil, more than the Caspian, Persian Gulf, and Indian 

on latitude. Both the northern and Ocean.'* (Balfour's Ali Hazin, p. 100, 

Bouthem provinces have a cold and warm note.) The Oarmsir of the text ia the 

region (or sardtir and garmsir). The low tract of land lying on the Helmand. 

former is the higher and more moimtain- — Ed.] 
ous part within land; the latter those 
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him a drop of water until he had cancelled his debt before 
legal witnesses ; and it does not appear that he ever relieved 
the poor man from the consequences of this forced remission. 



CHAPTER III. 

shIb shIh, and others of the familt of st^r. 

The ultimate success of the House of Timur, and the great 
A.D. 1640, celebrity which they afterwards obtained, have occa- 
A.H. 947. sioned Shir Sh£h to be regarded as an usurper. Yet, 
as he was bom in India, and expelled a foreign family who had 
only been fourteen years in possession, his claim was, in reality, 
more conformable to justice than those of most founders of 
dynasties in that country. 

The retreat of C&mr4n seems to have been concerted with 
shirSMh Shir Sh&h, for he had no sooner withdrawn than the 

takes poa- 

gjj^^rfau latter monarch took possession of the whole of the 
domimona. Paujib. After Settling the province, and founding the 
famous fort of B6htds, on the Hydaspes, which he named after 
that in Beh^, he returned to Agra^ and was soon called to 
subdue the revolt of his own governor of Bengal. He made 
such a division of that province for the future as to guard 
against a repetition of disturbance.^ 

In the course of the next year he conquered M^wa; and in 
Heoo^era ^^^^ Buccceding he reduced the fort of B&isin, which 
J^'Sia. ^^ ^®ld ^7 ^^ son of Silh^i, a Hind6 chief, who had 
t^'.\&48, enjoyed great authority under the government of Ba- 
A.H. 950. h&dur Shdh. The garrison surrendered on terms : but 
Stf^SJon when they had left the fort, the capitulation was de- 
otBiiMiJL clared nuU, on the authority of the legal opinion of 
some Mahometan lawyers ; and the Hindtis, who had confided 
to the faith of their engagement, were attacked and cut to pieces, 
after a brave resistance. No motive can be discovered for this 
act of treachery and cruelty. There was no example to make 
or injury to revenge, and the days of religious fury were long 
since gone by ; yet there is no action so atrocious in the history 
of any Mahometan prince in India, except Tamerlane. 

Next year. Shir invaded Mirwdr with an army of 80,000 men. 

' [He divided the districts of the pro- independent oi each other. (Enkine, iL 
vinoe among a number of officers, wholly 428.) — £d.] 
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Milde6, rdja of that country, was in the height of his power, and 
derived additional strength from the sterility of his tern- j^j, 1544^ 
toiy, and the want of water in many parts of it. Although tivkaS* 
he had only 50,000 men to oppose to the superior ^**^^- 
numbers of his antagonist, he appears, at first, to have over- 
awed the invader. Shir remained for a month, halted within a 
short distance of his army ; but succeeded, at last, by the usual 
trick of letters written on purpose to be intercepted, in exciting 
the r&ja's suspicions of his chiefs, and thus inducing him to 
commence a retreat. One of those chie&, indignant at the im- 
putation, determined, in the EAjpiit spirit of honour, to wipe it 
off at any risk. He quitted the army with his own tribe, con- 
sisting of only 12,000 men, and fell with such impetuosity on 
Shir Shdh, who was unprepared for so vigorous an dffort, that 
he threw his camp into confusion ; and so nearly gained the 
victory, that Shir Shih, when he had, at last, succeeded in re- 
ptdsing the assailants, declared that he had nearly lost the 
empire of India for a handful of millet, — alluding to the poverty 
of the country and the low quality of its produce. 

Afler this he reduced the R£na of M^wir to submis- Takes chftdr. 
sion, and subsequently laid siege to Cdlinjer.^ He was here 
overtaken by a just retribution for his breach of faith lakiuedat 
at Raisin, for the rija refused to enter into terms *^*^*^* 
which he could not be sure would be observed ; and as Shir was 
superintending the batteries, he was involved in the explosion 
of a magazine, which had been struck by the enemy's shot, and 
was so scorched that, although he survived for some hours, his 
recovery was hopeless from the first, and towards evening he 
expired. 

In the midst of his agonies, he contluued to direct the opera- 
tions of the siege ; and when intelligence was brought a^. 1^5, 
to him that the place was taken, he exclaimed, "Thanks ^'.^> 
be to Almighty God ! " and never spoke again. Awmo. 

Shir Sh&h appears to have been a prince of consummate pru- 
dence and ability. His ambition was always tooHisoha- 
strong for his principles, and in the massacre at Rdisin, ™'*^' 
he had not even that passion to plead; but towards his subjects, 
his measures were as benevolent in their intention as vdse in 
their conduct. Notwithstanding his short reign and ^ *^*«^- 
constant activity in the field, he brought his territo- m«nt«. 
ries into .the highest order, and introduced many improvements 
in his civil government. Ab61 Fazl afiects to deride his insti- 

' [Besieged in vain by Mahmtid in A.D. 1028, and taken bj the English in 1812.— Es.] 
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tutions, which he represents as a revival of those of Ali ud din : 
nevertheless, most of them remained after the downfall of his 
dynasty, and are spoken of by the same author, along with 
many others of former sovereigns, as original conceptions of his 
master Akber. Another author^ who wrote under Akber,' states 
that Shfr Shdh made a high-road, extending for four months' 
journey, from Bengal to the western R6htis, near the Indus, 
with caravanserais at every stage, and wells at every mile and 
a half ; ^ there was an imdm and a muezzin at every mosque, and 
provisions for the poor at every caravanserai, with attendants of 
proper casts for Hindus as well as Mussulmans. The road was 
planted with rows of trees, for shade ; and in many places was 
in the state described, when the author saw it, after it had stood 
for fifty-two years. 

Shir Sh£h was buried at Sahser&m, where his stately mauso- 
leum is still to be seen^ standing in the centre of an artificial 
piece of water a mile in circumference, which is faced by walls 
of cut stone, with flights of steps descending to the water. 

Selim Shdh S^r. 

A'dil Kh^ was the eldest son of Shfr Shih, and had been re- 
A.D. 1545, cognised as his heir by that king. He was a prince of a 
^ 9S2. feeble character, while his second brother, Jel^ Kh&n , 
Avmai 15. was a man of known abilities, and had distinguished 
pi&iit«hi« himself as a soldier in his father's wars. For these 
ther. reasons, most of the chiefs were disposed to support 

Jeldl; and four of the principal of them having pledged their 
fistith to A'dil for his personal safety, and for his receiving an 
adequate provision, he was induced to abdicate in favour of his 
brother. Jelil accordingly was proclaimed by the title of Selfm 
Sh^h,^ and a tract of country near Bi^na was assigned to A'dil. 
He soon after took alaxtn. at some proceedings of Selfm, and 
he seems to have had good grounds for his suspicions; as 
Khow&s Kh£n, the principal general of Shfr Sh^, and one of 
the four chiefis who were security for the late agreement, took 
A'dil under his protection, revolted from the king, and marched 
straight to the capital for the purpose of deposing him. Selfm 

■ In the " Muntakhab ut Tawtfrlkh," ject to fine ; and, for fear of its infliction* 

written in a-H. 1004, a.d. 1594 — 5. the ssemindirs used to patrol the ruada 

* [The "ZubdatutTaw^ikh"Bay8 that at night. (Sir H. Elliot's /^wl., i 2V3.) 

there was great security in travelling — Ed. J 

during his reign, as he established a law * [Uis proper title was IsUm ShiQi. 

that the mukaddams of the village where {Erskine, iL 448.) — Ed.] 
any traveller was robbed, should be sub- 
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had much to fear from disaffection at home as well as from the 
declared rebels ; but he anticipated all movements Qneus an 
against him by his promptitude and firmness, defeated rebeiuon. 
the enemy, and in time entirely crushed the rebellion. A'dil fled 
to Behdr, and was never more heard of. 

The nobles who had been secretly engaged in the conspiracy 
did not feel that their failure to take part with it had saved 
them from the suspicions of the king. One was convicted and 
punished ; and the others began to plot anew, and took arms 
for their own protection, without setting up any competitor for 
the crown. 

The contest on this occasion took place in the Panjdb. The 
rebels were again defeated. They retired among the Gakkars ; 
by the strength of whose country, and the support of the Afghdn 
tribe of Niydzi, they were able to keep alive the insur- Tm 

.' if . A.D. 1547, 

rection for two years. a.h. 954. 

The rest of Selfm's reign was passed in tranquillity.* On one 
occasion, indeed, he was informed that King Humdytin, who had 
recovered Cibul, had actually crossed the Indus to attack him. 
Selim happened to be indisposed at the time, and was sitting 
under the application of leeches; but he started up on the 
instant, directed an immediate march, and was encamped six 
miles from Delhi before evening. If alarm had any share in 
this display of energy, it was ill-founded : Humdytin had only 
crossed for local purposes, and almost immediately retired to 
Cdbul. 

SeUm Sh&h died after a reign of nine years. He was an im- 
prover, like his father, but rather in public works than Dies 
in laws.^ One division of the royal palace at Delhi aIh. 960/ 
^was built by him ; and although Humdytin ordered it to be called 
Nurghar, by which name only it can be mentioned at court, it 
still retains that of Selimghar everywhere but in the royal 
presence. 

In this king's reign there appeared at Bi^ua a sectary, named 

* [Owtfliy^ was his favourite capital, most minute bearings, and containing 

as also his successor's. — Ed.] rules and regulations, which concerned 

^ [Even Abtilfazl allows that he and not only the army, but cultivators, mer- 

his Either had immense administrative chants, and persons of other professions, 

ability. Abdul Kddir says : " He resumed, and which served as a guide to the officials 

and placed under the immediate manage- of the state ; a measure which obviated 

ment of the state, the lands enjoyed by the necessity of referring to a cdzi or 

the troops, establishing pecuniary pay- mufti, any case relating to matters which 

ments in lieu, according to the rates fixed hitherto had been settled according to 

by Shir Sh^h. Circular orders were the principles and precepts of Muham- 

isaued through the proper channels to madan law." (See H. EUliot's Historians^ 

every district, touching on matters re- L 230.) — Ed.] 
ligiouB^ political, or revenue, in all their 
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Sh^h All^, who preached the doctrines of the Gheir Mehdis, 
Aooount rf and, by his earnest zeal and persuasive eloquence, 
sect. soon induced many persons to join him. They threw 

iheir property into a common stock, and some even left their 
families- and devoted themselves to the sh^h. Khow&s Khdn, 
the great general whose rebellion has been mentioned, was at 
one time among their number. At first the shah's fanaticism 
was inoffensive, but some of his followers went beyond all tole- 
rable bounds ; they thought it was their duty to interfere when- 
ever they saw a man in any act of sin, and if he did not attend 
to their remonstrance, to put him to death. The civil govern- 
ment, as well as the Mahometan lawyers, thought it now high 
time to interpose. The sk^h was tried, and condemned to 
death ; but the king remitted his sentence, and banished him to 
Hindia on the Nerbadda. This only spread the infection of his 
doctrines : he converted the governor and the garrison, and was 
making greater progress than ever, when he was recalled to the 
capital. The king was importuned by the MuMs to put him to 
death ; and, after many delays, he ordered him to be whipped, 
and then left to consider whether he would recant his errors. 
The sh^kh had previously been seized by an epidemic then pre- 
vailing, and was so reduced that he expired at the third lash. 
His sect created no disturbance, and seems to have melted away. 

Mohximmed Shdh 8ii/r A'dU. 

On Sellm's death, his son, a boy of twelve years old, was mur- 
A.D. 1558, dered by his uncle, Mohammed Khin,® who usurped 
Mobi^ed his throne under the title of Mohammed A'dil Sh&h, 
di^hS^e- but is better known by that of Adall. • His character 
S^^e was not such as to efface the memory of his crime ; he 
**^°*' was grossly ignorant, fond of coarse debauchery and 
MdiJSi ^^^ society, and as despicable from his incapacity as 
P^*y* he was odious for his vices. 

He committed the conduct of his government to one H^mu, a 
H&nti, a Hindii, who had once kept a small shop, and whose ap- 
mlldf^'e pearance is said to have been meaner than his origin. 
"'*"***"• Yet, with all these external disadvantages, H6mti had 

■ [The boy*fl mother was Muhammad's Flrdz. (Ershiney ii 488.)— Ed.] 

BiBter, and the usurper killed him in his ' [" His ignorance and absurdity ob- 

mother's arms. She had repeatedly tained for him the name of Adali ('the 

pleaded for her brother's life, when her foolish ')." (Sir H. Elliot's ifwl, i 302.) 

husband wished to put him to death, in — Ed.]- 
order to secure the succession for his son 
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abilities and force of mind sufficient to maintain his ascend- 
ancy amidst a proud and martial nobility, and to pre- vigour and 
vent the dissolution of the government, weighed down n^mti, 
as it was by the follies and iniquities of its head.^^ • 

A'dU was scarcely seated on his throne before he had dissi- 
pated his treasures by the most indiscriminate profu- oppwwive 
sion. When he had nothing of his own to give, hethel^** 
resumed the governments and j&girs of his nobles, and bestowed 
them on his favourites. As the Afghans are never very capable 
of subordination, and are particularly jealous of any slight, the 
bufferers by these resumptions bore their wrongs with great 
impatience. On one occasion, when the king transferred the 
lands held by a military chief ^^ to an upstart whom he favoured, 
the son of the dispossessed chief started forward, and exclaimed 
" What ! is my father's estate to be given to a seller of dogs ? " 
An attempt was made to force him out of the court ; and the 
person to whom the grant had been made seized him by the 
throat for the purpose, when the young man drew his dagger, 
and laid the aggressor dead at his feet. Being now attacked 
on all sides, he ran at the king, who leaped from his throne, 
and had scarce a moment to pass into his seraglio when the 
assassin was at the door. The king, however, was able to draw 
the bolt, and was soon delivered from his danger by the death 
of his assailant. The ill-consequences of the affair did ▲.!>. 1554, 

A.H. 961. 

not end here. On the same day, one of the principal Bei»iii<mfc 
nobles fled from the court, and, being joined by other malcon- 
tents, set up the standard of revolt near Chun&r. The separation 
kmg marched against the rebels, but, though hejje^*^^** 
defeated them in action, his affairs were little im- p~^^<»*- 
proved by his success ; for Ibrahim S6r, a person of his own 
&mily, seized on Delhi and Agra, and the king, after a vain 
attempt to expel him, was forced to leave him in possession, 
and confine himself to the eastern portion of his dominions. 
This example of successful rebellion was not lost on the specta- 
tors. Secander Stir, another nephew of Shir Shih, h^^^h at 
proclaimed himself king in the Panj&b, advanced on J^®^f^*§j^^ 
Ibrdhim, defeated him in action, and constrained him ^*"^"''*^* 
to leave Delhi and Agra. Ibrdhim was now driven in on the 
territory still in the hands of A'dil. He was met and defeated 
by H^m6, and pursued to Bi&na, where he would have been 

" [He was of low Btature, and too feeble gained twenty-two battles for his king, 

in health to ride on horseback ; even in {^^^"^ ^ 492.) — Ed.] 
the field he was carried about in a litter, ** [Shih Muhammad FirmalL — ^Ed.] 

or on an elephant ; but he is said to have 
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captured, had not H^mA's attention been called off by a rebellion 

of Bengal. The usurper in this case was Mohammed Siir, who 

had been intrusted with the government of the pro- 

•Bengai. vincc. Bj the time fl^mti had joined his master, he 

Revolt of heard that M^lwa had also revolted,^* and that Hu- 

mdytin, having again entered India, had defeated 

Secander, and had taken Delhi and Agra. 

Notwithstanding this disastrous intelligence, Hdmii perse- 
vered in opposing the new kiDg of Bengal, who had advanced 
to some distance from his usurped territory. H^mti was again 
victorious, and Mohammed S6r fell in the battle. 

The rebellions in other quarters still continued, but the most 
jj^j^^^n, ^ imminent danger that presented itself was £rom Humi- 
Humtfyiin. y^ ^^ Agra. While preparing to engage in this new 
contest, H^mii heard of the death of his enemy, and the acces- 
sion of Akber, who was then in the PanjAb. Deriving fresh 
courage from this change, H^mii deposited his nominal king at 
Chunir, and set off with 30,000 men to recover the capital His 
numbers increased as he advanced through a friendly country : 
Agra was taken after a siege, and all the Mogul troops who had 
been with Humdyiin were assembled under TardI B^g at Delhi 
snccoBof Having been defeated in the field, Tardi B^g precipi- 
uimd. tately abandoned the city ; and H^m6 now prepared to 
march to L4h6r, and give the last blow to the apparently dis- 
comfited invaders. 

The general opinion in Akber's camp was in favour of a re- 
treat to Cdbul ; but Akber, who was only in his thirteenth year, 
left the whole conduct of affairs to Bairdm Khin, and the 
intrepid character of that officer preserved the hopes of the 
House of TimAr.^' Rejecting the timid counsels of the other 
chiefs, Bairdm advanced against Hdmii with a greatly inferior 
HiB defeat by forcc ; and after a desperate battle at P&nipat, in which 
death? "^ H^m6 showcd the most heroic courage, the Indian 
army was defeated, and H^m6 taken prisoner (November 5, 
1556). 

With H^mA A'dil lost all hope of recovering his dominions : he 
Death of coutinucd to rcigu for some time longer, till he was 
^o_amm ]^^g^J ^ g^ battle with a new pretender " in Bengal 

" [Under its governor Shujd Kh^. — Tardl B^ put to death for abandoninf 

Ed.] Delhi.— Ed.] 

" [The MoghulB were greatly dispirited, " [The son of Muhammad Sdr. — Ed.] 
lUid Bainim Kh((ii, to enforce order, had 
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CHAPTER IV. 

humAytJn restored. . 

At the time when 'H.um&ybn entered Persia the throne was oc- 
cupied by Shdh Tahm^sp, the second of the Safavi (or Reception of 
Sophi) kings. His father was descended from a family S'pSS^ 
of dervises, which had derived importance and influ- ^'^' ^*^* 
ence from its sanctity, and was still principally sup- ttSaSirfa 
ported by the enthusiasm of the nation for the Shia '"''^p*^^- 
religion, which had been widely disseminated by the family, and 
formally established in Persia by Shdh Ismail, the first king of 
the race. Though the Shias and Sunnis differ less than Catholics 
and Protestants, their mutual animosity is much more bitter ; 
and the attachment of the Persians to their sect is national as 
well as religious, the Shfa faith being professed in no great 
kingdom but theirs. Coming so early in the succession to its 
founder, Shah Tahm^p was not only a devout adherent but an 
ardent apostle of this new religion ; and it was by his feelings 
in that respect that he was, in a great measure, actuated in his 
conduct to Humdy6n. The intercourse between those princes 
was highly characteristic of Asiatic despots. Humdy6n'8 re- 
ception was marked with every circumstance of hospi- Magnifl- 
tality and magnificence. The governor of every pro- hoepitauty 
vince received him with the highest honour, and the Tahmiap 
people of every city came in a body to meet him ; he was 
lodged in the king's palaces, and entertained with regal splen- 
dour ; but in the midst of tliis studied respect, he was treated 
-with little delicacy, and all semblance of generosity disappeared 
as often as he disputed the will of the Persian monarch, or be- 
came in any way obnoxious to his pride or caprice. Hisarro- 
Though welcomed from the moment of his arrival, he ^^o^ 
was not allowed to approach the capital, and many months 
elapsed before he was admitted to an interview with the king. 
During this interval, he sent his most confidential officer, Bairdm 
KMn, on a mission to Shdh Tahmdsp ; and it was through a 
circumstance in the treatment of his envoy that he was fiurst re- 
minded how completely he was in the power of anotlier. 

More effectually to unite his followers by some visible symbol, 
the first Safavi had made them wear a particular de- po^es hu- 
scription of cap, from which the Persians took the^^^^ 
name they now bear. This sectarian distinction was ^^^ '*^*«*<*"- 
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an object of as much aversion to the other Mahometans as & 
rosary and crucifix would have been to a Calvinist of the seven- 
teentii century.^ 

On one occasion of Bair&m's attendance at court, the king- 
desired him to wear the cap ; and on Bair^m's representing 
that he was the servant of another prince, and was not at 
liberty to act without orders, Tahm^p told him " he might do 
as he pleased," but gave evident signs of great displeasure ; 
and sending for some offenders,^ ordered them to be beheaded 
on the spot, with a view to strike a terror into the refractory 
ambassador. ** 

Shdh Tahmdsp's meeting with Hum&yfin was on terms of 
perfect equality, and in every way suitable to his own grandeur 
and the dignity of his guest. Yet the two kings were scarcely 
seated, when Tahm&sp told the king of India that he must 
adopt the disputed cap ; and Hum&ylin, to whom the demand 
was not unexpected, at once consented, with an appropriate 
compliment. His assuming it was announced by a triumphal 
flourish from the king of Persia's band, and welcomed by a 
general salutation to both monarchs by the Persian courtiers. 
Some more private conversation probably passed on the subject 
of religion, in which Humdjhin was not so compliant ; for next 
day, when Tahm^p was passing Humdyiin's palace on a journey, 
the latter prince went to the gate to salute him, but the Persian 
passed on without noticing him, and left Humdy^n mortified 
and humiliated. Some days after, when a large supply of fire- 
wood was sent to Humdjrdn, it was accompanied by a message 
that it should serve for his funeral pile if he refused to embrace 
the Shia religion. To this the exiled prince replied with 
humility, but with firmness, and requested leave to proceed on 
his pilgrimage ; but Tahm^p was inexorable, declaring that he 
was determined to extii-pate the Sunnls, and that Hum&y^ 
must adopt the religion of the country he had voluntarily 
entered, or take the consequences. 

After aU this intimidation, a cdzi deputed by Sh&h Tahm^p 
to confer with him, presented Hum&jrdn with three papers, and 
told him he might take his choice which he would sign. Hu- 
mdy6n rejected them in succession, with indignation, and at 

' The Persians generally- call them- accompanied with any religious innoya- 
selves Kazalb^h, or Redhead, from the tion, was so unpopular as to produce a 
colour of this cap. Bdber attempted to dangerous disaffection to his govemmeDt. 
introduce it among his troops, at a time (See Erskine's Bdber, p. 244.) 
when he depended on the goodwill of the ' [These were some ChinSgh>kuah he- 
Persians ; but the measure, though un- retics of the lamailijah sect — Ed.] 
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one time started up to call his attendants. His anger was 
composed by the c&zi, who conducted his negotiation with 
kindness as well as with address, and succeeded in convincing 
liim that, although he might give up his own life for his religion, 
he had no right to sacrifice those of his adherents ; and that his 
duty as well as his interest called on him to comply with a de- 
mand which he had no means of effectually resisting. 

The memoir-writer does not mention, and may not have 
known, the contents of the paper ; and AbAl Fad, with courtly 
dexterity, passes over the whole subject of religion, and scarcely 
hints at a temporary misunderstanding between the kings ; but 
it seems dear that it must have contained a profession of the 
Shia religion, and a promise to introduce it into India, as well as 
an engagement to cede the frontier province or kingdom of 
Candah&r. This last article was carried into effect ; and it was 
probably a sense of the impossibility of fulfilling the other that 
made 'Exxm^yda so indifferent to a rupture with Persia, when 
the period of performance drew near. That Humdytin himself 
professed to have been converted appears from a pilgrimage 
which. he made to the tomb of Sh^kh S4fi at Ardebil, a mark 
of respect not very consistent with the character of a professed 
SonnL* 

After the contest about this "paper, Humiytin was neglected 
for two months; and when Tahmisp renewed his attentions, 
they were not unmixed with ebullitions of an overbearing tem- 
per bn points unconnected with the favourite topic of religion. 
Tahm^ had heard from some of HumAy6n's enemies, that, 
during that monarch's prosperity, on some practice of divination 
to discover the destiny of reigning princes, he had placed the 
king of Persia in a class inferior to that in which he ranked him- 
self. Tahmdsp now took him to task for his assumption, and, 
on Hum£jr&n's endeavouring to explain his reasons, told him 
that it was through such arrogance that he came to be driven 
out of his kingdom by peasants, and to leave his women and his 
child in the hands of his enemies. 

Nevertheless the public conduct of the king of Persia con- 

* The " HnDtakhab ut Tawtfrlkh " Btates it ]^ only from Jouher that we leam the 

that the paper oontaiDed the Shia confes- various humiliations which HumijNin had 

aion of fiuth, and that Humdyun complied to endure in Persia. AbtUiaad and Fe- 

with the demand for his accepting it by rishta try to disguise or conceal them ; 

reading it aloud without any other sign ** Jouher's narrative, incorrect and arti- 

of assent or dissent. The same book adds, ficial as it is, is one of many instances of 

that he adopted the Shia mode of reciting the inestimable value, for historical truth, 

a portion of the public prayers, which is of even the meanest contemporary re- 

the most contested point between the two cord.*' — Ed.] 
sects. [Erskine shows (iL p. 298} that 

HH 
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tinued to be as cordial and as generous as ever. He gave great 
hunting and drinking parties in honour of Hum&yiin; and* 
when the time of that prince's departure approached, he loaded 
him with attentions, and on one occasion laid his hand on his 
heart and entreated his guest to forgive him if he had ever 
failed in what was due to him. He then dismissed Hum&yiin, 
with a promise that 12,000 horse should be ready to join him in 
Sfst^ But the two kings were not destined to part without 
one more explosion of temper from the king of Persia. Instead 
of marching straight to the frontier, Hum4y6n loitered about 
different places which he wished to visit, until he was overtaken 
by Tahm^p, who was moving on some business through his 
dominions. He no sooner saw Hum&yiin's tents than he ex- 
claimed, " What ! has he not yet left this country ? " and sent 
a messenger to direct him to make a march of twelve farsakhs 
(upwards of forty miles) without a moment's delay. 

In Sist^ Humiyiin found 14,000 horse (instead of the 12,000 
Sends an promiscd) uudcr the command of the king's son, Morid 
JSrtS^Hu- MirzA.* C^r&n was still in possession of C4bul. Can- 
mnyto. dahir had been surprised by Hind^l, but retaken ; and 
that prince had been forgiven by his brother, and was now 
governor of Ghazni, the government of Candah&r being entrusted 
to Mirz£ Askeri. G&mr&n had also taken Badakhsh&i from his 
relation Soleim^, who had been placed there by B&ber ; it com- 
prehended the south of Bactria ; the northern part of that 
province, including Balkh, was in the hands of the Uzbeka 
Shir Sh^ was still alive, and there was little to be hoped from 
an invasion of Hindost&n. 

Humdytin's ovm troops, while in Persia, only amounted to 
700 men, and they were probably not more numerous when he 
marched with the Peraian force against the fort of B6st, on the 
jiver H^lmand, That place soon surrendered, and the force 
advanced unobstructed to CandahAr (March, 1545). 

The eagerness of the Persians, and their fear that Mirzi Askeri 
might escape with his treasures, led them at first to a tumultuaiy 
attack, which was repelled by the garrison, and the siege was 
then opened in form. It lasted for more than five months, during 
which time Humiytin sent Bairdm Khdn to Cibul to endeavour 
to bring Cdmi'dn to terms. His mission was unsuccessful ; and 
as for a. long time none of the chiefs or inhabitants of the country 

* [This was the King's third son, then tribe of Kajar, from which the pre«nt 
an infant. The troops were really un<Ier royal family of Persia is descended.— 
the command of a noble of the Turkl Ed. J 
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joined HumiyAn, the Persians began to be disheartened, and to 
talk of returning to their own country. At length things took 
a favourable turn: deserters of different ranks came in from 
Cabul ; and the garrison of Candahir being reduced to disti-ess 
for subsistence, many of the troops composing it escaped to their 
own homes, while others let themselves down from the walls and 
came over to the besiegers. 

Mlrz& Askeri was now obliged to surrender; and, by the inter- 
vention of his aunt, the sister of Bdber, he obtained a Taking of 
promise of pardon from his brother (September, 1545). c«uid^*r; 
But Hum^ytin's heart seems to have been hardened by his long 
misfortunes and disappointments; and his proceedings, which 
formerly were chiefly to be blamed for weakness, began to assume 
a darker character. Askeri was compelled to make his appear- 
ance before the conqueror with his sword hung naked from his 
neck, and to display his submission in the most humiliating 
fonns. When this was over, Hum&yiin with seeming generosity 
placed him by his side, and showed him every mark of forgive- 
ness and returning kindness. A gi-eat entertainment was given 
to celebrate the reconciliation ; but when the festivity was at its 
height, and all fears and suspicions had been laid aside, some 
orders which Askeri had written to the Bel6ch chiefs for appre- 
hending Humdyiin during his flight to Persia were produced; 
and, on pretext of this long-past act of enmity, he was made 
prisoner, and kept in chains for nearly three years. 

The fort and treasures were made over to the Persians, on 

which the greater part of their troops returned home ; which ib 

and the garrison which was left under Mordd Mirzd Peniani, 

li^^wi, according to Ab61 Fazl, to oppress the inhabitants. AbAl 

Fazl enters on a long apologetical narrative of the events that 

followed ; which, for its own cant and hypocrisy, as well as the 

I»erfidy of the acts it defends, is not surpassed by anything even 

in the Memoirs of Tamerlane. The sum is, that the i,iit treaoi- 

Persian prince having suddenly died, Humdylin, still ^e^"; 

professing the most fervent attachment to Shih Tah- SSI?toe- 

niasp, obtained admission on friendly terms into the gjf Jl^l^ 

city, slaughtered many of the garrison, and made an "™^- 

extraordinary merit of allowing the rest to return to their own 

Country.* 

' The following is a Bpecimen of Abtil plaints of the people of Candahdr (who 

F<izl'8 manner of relating a story like the had never been subject to Hum^yun) 

I'frtent^ It is from Col. Price's version, against the oflScers of their preeert sove- 

&&>!, though not literal, gives the spirit of reign, the king of Persia^ he goes on : 

the original. After enlai^ing on the com- " The generous monarch felt hiibEelf im- 
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It is probable that the sophistical pretexts of Ab61 Fazl are 
not chargeable to Humdyiin, who might plead that he was not 
bound to observe an engagement wrung fh)m him by force. 
This argument, however, if admissible as fiu: as relates to his 
conversion, does not apply to the cession of Candah^. That 
was the price of the assistance of the king of Persia ; and by 
availing himself of that assistance, after he was free frt)m re- 
straint, he ratified his engagement anew ; and his infraction of 
it, especially with the concomitant circumstances, must leave 
him under the stigma of treachery, though not, perhaps, of 
ingratitude. 

After the occupation of Candah&r, 'Ebim&yim marched for 
Taking of CAbul, although the winter had already set in with ex- 
^**^ traordinary severity. As he advanced, he was joined 
by his brother Hind^; and afterwards by other deserters, in 
such numbers that, when he reached C&bul, C£mr^ found it 
impossible to resist, and fled to Bakkar on the Indus, where he 
threw himself on the protection of Husein Ai^hAn, prince of 
Sind.* Hum£yiin entered C&bul, and recovered his son Akber, 
now between two and three years of age. 

After remaining for some months at C&bul, Hum&yim set out 
SxiMditRm to recover Badakhsh&n, which was again in the hands 
Bhtfn. of Mfrz& Soleimdn. Before his departure, he thought 

it prudent to put his cousin, Y&dg&r Mfrzd, who had just joined 
him, and was suspected of fresh intrigues, to death. What is 
remarkable in this event is, that the governor of Cfibul flatly 
refused to carry the order into execution, and that Humiy^ 
directed another person to perform it without inflicting any 
punishment on the governor. 

der ooxuiderable embannflfiineiit, lest, in ' tentions, and only consented to lull them 

satufying the demands of justice by in- into security, and surprise them when 

fiicting punishment on the oppressors, he they were off their guard. He begged 

might give offence to his good ally, the permission of the governor to send Uirai 

king of Persia ; or by suffering the guilty Askeri, under an escort, to be kept pri- 

to escape entirely unpunished, they might soner in Candah^. The Persian gave his 

be encouraged to extend their malprac- consent without hesitation ; and the es- 

tices a hundrad-fold against the unfortu- cort being secretlv supported by other 

nates still subject to their authority, his detachments, seized one of the gate% on 

conscience pretty distinctly reminding which a conflict ensued, and many of the 

him that by this latter course he should garrison were put to the sword. (/Vice, 

most surely incur the just vengeance of vol. iv. p. 89.) [" BainSm KhKn was ap- 

an offended God.*' On mature considera- pointed governor, and, in a despatch to 

tion of the risks of a quarrel, Humiytin the shdh, he pretended to hold it for him.'* 

stifled the reproaches of his conscience, (Ertkine, ii 820.)— £o.] 

until MortUl Mirzd's death afforded an * FC^imnbi here married Husein's 

opportunity for executing his design. daugnter, Chuchak Begum, who remained 

Even then he absolutely refused to en- attached to him amidst all his viciaaatudea^ 

danger the lives of the shdh's troops by {Ertkine.) — Ed.] 
giving them any notice of his hostile in- 
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While HumAyAn was at BadakhsMn, where he remained for 
many months, C&mr&a returned from Sind and sur- cAmrAn 
prised C&buL Hum&ytin marched against him in the oAboL 
dead of winter^ defeated his troops, and drove him within the 
walla. On this and all subsequent occasions during the siege, 
Hum^yiin put his prisoners to death in cold blood, which 
C4mr&n retaliatedby still greater cruelties, and even threatened 
to expose young Akber, who had again fallen into his hands, 
to the fire of the cannon, if they continued to batter the town.' 

At length Cdmr&n was compelled to quit Cdbul (April, 1547). 
He made his escape in the night, and fled jto G6ri, in isdrivoa 
the south of Bactria. Being, after some time, dis- Hmnlr&n. 
lodged from thence by a detachment of Hum&yiin's, he had 
recourse to the Uzbeks at Balkh, and by their aid he recovered 
Badakhsh^a During these operations the summer passed, and 
Hum&ytin was constrained by the snow to defer his march from 
Cdbul until the next spring. He then set out for Badakhshin, 
where C&mr&a was defeated, driven into Tilekdn, and, Giv«him- 
being disappointed of the assistance he expected from Hum£r<in, 
the Uzbeks, reduced to surrender (August, 1548). On ^ted. 
this occasion Hum&y^ behaved with perfect good faith and 
hnmaiiity : he treated G&mi&a with great kindness ; and three 
of the brothers being now together, he released the fourth, 
Mirz& Askeri, and they all assembled at a feast, where they ate 
salt together, and were, for the time, entirely reconciled. 

After this Hum&y^ returned to C&bul. Next spring (1549) 
he set out to attack the Uzbeks in Balkh ; and he numij^ 
appears at last to have acquired a sufficient spirit of BaiUL 
enterprise ; for, having taken the small fort of Eibak, he im- 
mediately began to hold consultations about the conquest of 
Transoxiana : but, at the moment of his reaching Balkh, where 
he had beat off a sally of the garrison, he received Fredi r^ 
intelligence that C&mr&a had rebelled, and was threat- cijnrin. 
ening Cdbul ; and on commencing his march on his return to 
his capital, he was so pressed by the Uzbeks that his caiamitoM 
retreat soon became a flight, and it was with difficulty Sjkh. "*°* 

'AMI Fazl states that C^bnr^ did most of the other atrocities on both sides ; 

actnally expose Akber, without giving the but on that subject I am afraid there is 

least notide ; said that it was only by the no reason for distrusting Abiil Fazl. The 

direct interposition of Providence, shown memoir-writer mentions that CAul was 

in miracles, of which he relates the par- given up to plunder, after the flight of 

ticulars, that the destruction of the royal C^mr^, as a punishment for the infidelity 

infant was averted. The account given of the inhabitants ; which is not noticed 

in the text of this one fact is from the by Ab61 FazL 
memoir-writer; that author passes over 
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that his troops made their way, in total confusion and disorder, 
to a place of safety. ^This calamity shook the fidelity of his 
remaining adherents; and in a battle which took place soon 
Haradyiin after, somc of his greatest chiefs deserted him; and 
canirAii and hc had nearly lost his life in the defeat which followed. 
hi* army. On this occasion he was wounded by a soldier of 
CdmrAn, who was about to repeat the blow, when Humdyun 
called out, "You wretch ! how dare you ?" and the man was so 
confounded by the stern look of the king, that he dropped his 
arm, and allowed his wounded antagonist to retire (middle of 
1550). HumAjrun jiow fled with only eleven attendants, among 
whom was Jouher, the author of the memoir. He underwent 
many hardships, and for some time suffered from his wound : 
in the end he reached Badakhshdn, where Mirza S61eim£n, for 
the first time, zealously supported him. On his flight, Cdmr^n 
again took Cdbul, and Akber once more fell into his hands. 
But in a subsequent battle,® fortune proved favourable to 
cdmrAn Hum4yi!ui ; C&mx&a was obliged to take refuge with 
peiurf"" an Afghdn tribe in the mountains of Kheiber ; Cdbul 
was taken, and all the open country restored to obedience 
(1551). 

The king soon after marched against the Ehalils, the tribe 
that had harboured CAmrdn. He was attacked in the night by 
those mountaineers : his brother Hind^ was killed, and he was 
obliged to take refuge in B^stit, a small fort in the pass between 
PeshAwer and Cdbul. The Afghans did not follow up their 
advantage ; and while C&mr&a was feasted in turn by successive 
tribes, Humdytin again took the field, defeated the Afghans, and 
compelled Cdmr^ to fly to India ; where he sought an asylum 
with Sultdn Selim, the successor of Shir Shih (1552). Receiving 
no encouragement in that quarter, he fled to the Sultdn of the 
Gakkars, and was ultimately betrayed by him to Humdyiin, three 
years after his last expulsion from Cibul* (September 1553). 
Taken, Thouffh Cdmr^u's repeated offences would have 

A.D. 1553 

8i>i)temb^r; justified his immediate execution, they do not in the 
Ramaii; Icast rccoucile us to the treatment he received when 
given up. 

• [While collecting hia troops, Hum^- congenial soil, — " there was no hereditary 
y^n made them all take an oath of fidelity, peerage or rank, no great council, no con- 
when one of his nobles, Hdjl Muhanmiad vocation of the church, no municipal in< 
Kluln, proposed that Humdytin himself stitutions in the towiis, no commonweal 
should take an oath to follow the advice at all, no foundation for free institutions; 
of his friends, which he agreed to do. nothing was fixed or stable but despotism." 
Under other circumstances this might {Enkine, ii. pp. 388 — 390.)] 
have been the germ of a constitutional ' Memoirs, p. 105. 
monarchy. But the seed fell in an un- 
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'Bumiyfm had come into the Gakkar territory to receive the 
prisoner ; and Cimrfin, when brought before him, advanced with 
great humility ; but Humiytin received* him graciously, seated 
him on his right hand, and soon after, some water-melon being 
handed round, he gave half of the piece he had taken to his 
brother. In the evening there was an entertainment, with 
singers, and the '* night was passed " in "jollity and carous- 
ing."^^ Next day passed in the same manner: during the course 
of it, some of his counsellors asked Hum&yiin what he intended 
to do with his brother ? and he answered, " Let us first satisfy 
the Gakkar chief, and then I will do what I think proper." 

On the third day the Gakkar chief was satisfied ; and it was 
determined that C&mr&n should be blinded. The author and uinded. 
of the Memoirs, having been ordered to attend on the prince, 
describes the particulars of his misfortune. At first no person 
was willing to undertake the duty, and the king had given the 
order just as he was setting off on his march. One officer rode 
after him, and told him in T6rki the difficulty that had arisen ; 
on which the king reviled him, and asked why he had not done 
it himself ? On the officer's return, the order was made known 
to C&mr&a with many expressions of sorrow, and the operation 
was performed by piercing his eyes repeatedly with a lancet. 
C&mr&n bore the torture without a groan, until lemon-juice and 
salt were squeezed into his eyes, when he called out, *' Lord, 
my God ! whatever sins I have committed have been amply 
punished in this world ; have compassion on me in the next." 

After witnessing this part of the scene, the author could no 
longer remain : he went on to the camp, and sat down in his 
tent in a very melancholy mood. On this the king sent for him, 
and asked why he had come away without orders ? The author 
replied that the business was completed, and the king told him 
he need not go back ; and immediately gave him an order about 
some trifiing business, without further noticing what had passed. 
He probably felt more shame than pleasure at the intelligence ; 
and, indeed, the circumstances are important, rather as showing 
the effects of his situation than his own disposition, of which 
they are not otherwise characteristic than in the indecision and 
the wish to go on smoothly to the last. He was not naturally 
either cunning or cruel ; and if he had been a limited monarch 
in Europe, he would most likely not have been more treacherous 
or bloody than Charles II. 

w MemoiiB, p. 104. 
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C£mr&n, now no longer dangerous, was permitted to go to 
Mecca, where he soon after died. ^^ 

After this transaction, Hum&yiin was desirous of proceeding 
to Cashmlr ; but, hearing of the advance of Selim Sh&h, he 
retreated to Cdbul, and spent the next year at that place and 
Candah&r. 

In the meantime Selim Sh&h had died ; and the misgovern- 
ment of his successor had broken up his territories into five 
portions, in each of which there was a separate king. 

Secander Stir, to whose share the Panj&b had fallen, had 
since attacked Ibr&him, the usurper of Delhi and Agra» and 
had driven him from his territories, while A'dil, the real 
sovereign, was canying on operations against both. Circum- 
stances could not, therefore, have been more favourable to 
Sumiy&n ; but the recollection of former misfortunes seems to 
have excited gloomy forebodings about India; and it was not 
tm he was encouraged by omens as well as arguments, that 
Ham47«n Hum^ytin could make up his mind to the enterprise. 
^^S^^ When he had undertaken it, he executed it with 
^""^ alacrity: he set out from C4bul with 15,000 horse 
(January, 1555): he invaded the Panj&b, defeated Secander's 
governor, and took possession of Ldh6r, where he remained for 
some time to settle the province.^ 

At Sirhind he engaged Secander, who had advanced to meet 
i),,2^^g^ him at the head of a large army. Hum&yljin gained a 
<»»*erB4r. dccidcd victory, and immediately took possession of 
Takw Delhi Delhi and Agra, while Secander fled to the mountains 
and Agn. under Him&laya 

The latter prince, not long after, again issued from his re- 
treat, and Bair&m Kh&a was sent along with Prince Akber to 
the Panj&b to oppose him. 

HumlLy^, ^ough thus restored to his capital, had re- 
covered but a small portion of his original dominions, and ev^i 
that he did not live to enjoy. In less than six months after 
his return to Delhi, he met with an accident which occasioned 
HkdMth. his almost immediate death. He had been walking 
on the terrace of his library, and was descending the stairs 
(which, in such situations, are narrow steps on the outside of 

" [He died, October, 1557. His Arg- of the four ^nenLi oommanding the di- 

htin wife would not leave him, but in visionB; Bairtfm Kh^ waa a Peniaii 

spite of her father's remonstrancea refused Turk, Khizr Eh^ an AfgbiKn Haatfra, 

to stay behind. She only survived him a Tardi Bag a Turk of Feiig^iiia» and 8a- 

few months.— Ed.] kander Kh^ an Uabek." (JSnkime, iL 

» [" The moUey nature of Humtfydn's p. 515.)— £d.] 
army may be conceived from the tribes 
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fche building, and only guarded by an ornamental parapet about 
a foot bigb). Hearing the call to prayers from the minarets, 
he stopped, as is usual on such occasions, repeated the creed, 
and sat down on the steps till the crier had done. He then 
endeavoured to rise, supporting himself on his staff; the staff 
slipped on the polished marble of the steps, and the king fell 
headlong over the parapet He was stunned at the time ; and, 
although he soon recovered his senseS) the injury he had re- 
ceived was beyond cure. On the fourth day after his accident 
he expired, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and twenty-sixth 
of his reign, including the sixteen years of his banishment 
from his capital 

His unsettled reign left little time for internal improvements ; 
and it is marked by no domestic event of importance, except 
the death of the celebrated Persian historian, Kh6ndemfr, who 
had oome to B&ber's court soon after his invasion of India, 
and died in the camp of Hum&yiin during his expedition to 
Guzer&t 



BOOK VIIL 

8TATB OF INDIA UP TO THE ACCESSION OF AKBEB.^ 



CHAPTER I 



HISTOBT OF THE INDEPENDENT STATES OF INDIA AFTER THE 
DISSOLUTION OF THE EMPIBE OF DELHL 

As we have reached the ^och at whidi the whole of India was 
formed into one empire, and a considerable alteration was 
loade in the relation of dijSerent classes of the inhabitants, the 
time seems suitable for reviewing the preceding transactions ot 
the separate communities, and ascertaining their actual condition 
at the commencement of the change. 

' \JIhe entire Hindti period of Elphin- cal -value. A aomewhat Bimilar survey 

Boone's hifltoiy oorraepondB only to this of the state of India 250 years later may 

«iC^th book of the Huhammadan, — so be found in the first chapter of Professor 

^nMj do the two periods diflfer from Wilson's Contmuation of ^liU's history. — 

esch other in all that oonstitates histori- Ed.] 
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The empire of Delhi, in the reign of Mohammed Tughlak, 
states form- extended" to the ^ Himalaya mountains on the north- 
disBoiution east, and to the Indus on the north-west ; on the east 
pire under and west it reached the sea; and on the south it 
T^hiak. might be said to indude the whole of the peninsula, 
except a long narrow tract on the south-west, the frontier of 
which would be imperfectly marked by a line drawn from 
Bombay to Kam^shwar. But within the limits, one hurge space 
was unsubdued and another unexplored. 

This last was the kingdom of Orissa, a tract of forest which 
extended nearly from the mouth of the Ganges to that of the 
God&veri, something less than 600 miles, and ran inland for a 
depth of from 300 to 400 miles. The imperfectly conquered 
part was the BAjp^t territory, a still more extensive tract in 
the north-west of India. 

During the disorders produced by the misgovemment of Mo- 
BeooTeryof hammed Tughlak, the r&jas of Teling&na and CSamata 
andcamita rcstorcd those territories to the Hindiis. The former 
^dSa. priuce had not long before been driven from Waran- 
gal, and compelled to retire to the south ; and he now returned 
to re-occupy his old possessions. The other was of a new 
family, who set themselves up in the place of the Ballils, and 
fixed their capital at Bijayanagar, on the Tumbadra. These 
two rdjas soon reduced the Mussulman frontier to the Eishna 
on the south, and the meridian of Heider&b^ on the east 
They also brought the more southern parts of the peninsula 
into dependence, and formed states capable of cont^ding on 
equal terms with their Mahometan neighboura The western 
state, that of Bijayanagar, was the most considerable from the 
first. It was of much longer duration than the other, and 
before its fall had attained a pitch of power and splendour not, 
perhaps, surpassed by any previous Hindii dynasty since the 
Mahometan invasioa 

This re-conquest, which took place in A.D. 1344, was preceded 
Further ^7 ^^^ rcvolt of Bengal (about A.D. 1340) ; and suc- 
^tofTe ceeded (in A.D. 1347) by the grand rebellion of the 
empire. Dcckau, by which the power of Delhi was driven across 
the Nerbadda. 

The death of Mohammed Tughlak (a.d. 1351) for a time put a 
stop to further dismemberment; but towards the end of the 
century, during the minority of MahmAd (the last Tughlak king), 
Guzerdt, Mdlwa, and Jounptir proclaimed their independence; 
the latter kingdom being formed of the country on the Gangvis 
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from Bengal to the centre of Oudh. The invasion of Tamer- 
lane soon followed (a.d. 1398) : the remaining provinces threw 
oflf the yoke ; and the territory of Delhi was reduced to a few 
miles near the capital. 

The recovery of some parts of these last dominions has already 
1)een related ; and I shaU now explain their progress during 
the intermediate period, and the position in which they stood at 
the accession of Akber.*^ 

The first place is claimed by the kingdoms of the Deckan. 



KINGDOMS OF THE DECKAN. 

Hasan Q&ngd^ who headed the successful revolt against Bahmani 
Mohammed Tughlak, transmitted his crown to hisS^D^k^. 
descendants, who reigned for thirteen generations and ^Siilu*'^' 
for 171 years. ^ ^ ''^^ 

The Hindii r&jas of Bijayanagar and Warangal were the allies 
of the new monarchy in its resistance to the empire of Delhi ; 
but when delivered from their common enemy, their natural 
antipathy revived. The struggle was of long duration, but the 
Mahometans were the gainers in the end. During the rule of 
the house of Bahmanl, they conquered the country between the 
Kishna and Tumbadra from Bijayanagar, and entirely sub- 
verted the kingdom of Warangal ; and immediately before their 
fall, they had gained a territory in Orissa, and had extended 
their conquest on the east coast as far as Masulipatam, and on 
the west as far as Ooa. 

These long wars on tolerably equal terms, together with 
occasional alliances against common enemies, seem to incnaaed 
have had some effect in mitigating the overbearing ^^^*^ 
conduct of the Mussulmans towards the Hindis. Men ^^^^ 
of both religions entered freely into each other's service: the 
flower of the king of M&lwa's army, during an invasion of the 
Bahmanf territories, is said to have consisted of 12,000 Afgh&ns 
and EdjpAta, while De6 R&j, rdja of Bijayanagar, recruited Ma- 
hometans, assigned lands to their chiefs, and built a mosque at 
his capital expressly for their encouragement. 

The domestic history of the Bahmanl dynasty was much 

* Ab the particular transactionB of these them into an Appendix, and confined the 
separate kingdoms are not essential to the text to an outline and Uie results. 
general history of India, 1 have thrown 
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influenced by the rivalry between the foreign and native troops. 
RiTiiijbe- I^ i^os^ Asiatic despotisms the king first trusts to 
sSTi^* the army against the people, and then to a body of 
f^Shi S^ foreign household troops, or Mamldks, against the rest 
andannjr. ^f ^q army; and these Mamldks, in the end, usurp 
the government. In the Deckan the course was different; the 
army which placed the Bahmani dynasty on the throne was 
chiefly composed of foreigners, and there seems to have been 
no guard more trusted to than the rest. In time, the native 
troops increased in number, and so nicely balanced the foreigners, 
that neither party ever obtained a permanent influence over the 
government. 

At the time of the separation from Delhi, many of the foreign 
troops were probably Mogul converts ; in later times, according 
to Ferishta^ they consisted of Persians and Tiirks, Georgians, 
Circassians, Cahoiucs, and other Tartars; the greater part of 
them were of the Shia sect ; and the contest with the native 
troops was probably more between Shias and Sunnis than be- 
tween parties arising from difierence of race. The native party, 
or Deccanis as they were called, were always joined by the 
Abyssinian mercenaries, who came in numbers by the seaports 
on the western coast,' and who may be presumed to have been 
Sunnis. 

These parties reached the highest pitch of animosity in the 
reign of A1& ud din It., A.D. 1437. They occasioned continual 
jealousy and distraction, and were as injurious to the govern- 
ment by their intrigues at court as by their want of co-operation 
on service. They were kept in control under vigorous adminis- 
trations ; but towards the end of the dynasty, Mahmtid, a weak 
prince, was alternately the tool of the foreigners, whose chief was 
YtiBuf A'dil Eh£n, a Ttirk, and of the Deccanis, then under 
Niz&m M61k Behri, the son of a converted Hindti. 
statostom- The Dcccaufs having gained the ascendancy, TAsof 
Bahmani A'dil retired to his government of Bij^piir, where be 
A.D. 1489- subsequently took the title of king, and founded the 
ptT.' dynasty of A'dil Shdh. 

Niz&m ul Miilk being afterwards assassinated by E&sim Barid, 
Ahmedn*- * Ttirk, his son Ahmed set up a separate dynasty called 

^- Niz&m Sh6ii, the capital of which was Ahmednagar. 

KiLsim Barid was now the master of the court of Mahmtid ; 
and two other great chiefs became independent, although they 

' The Pendan or Mogul party alBO chiefly cult to aooount for the little influx of 
received their recruits by eea. It is diffi- Arabs. 
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did not, for some time, take the title of king. These were, Eutb 
Kulf, a Turkman, from Persia, and Im&d ul Mtilk, descended 
firom Hindti converts : the former founded the dynasty of Kutb 
Sh&h, at (}olc6nda, close to Heider&b^ ; and the latter goUxSiku. 
that of Imid Sh6h, at Elidipfir in Berir. Amir Barid, Berir. 
the son of K£sim, governed for some time under a succession of 
pageants : at length he threw off the mask, and was Bidu. 
first of the Barid kings of Bidar, the family of Bahmani being 
thenceforth no longer mentioned. 

The internal strife between Shias and Sunnis which continued 
after the formation of these kingdoms, their wars and j^^ 
alliances among themselves and with the neighbouring ^^^'^<^- 
Mahometan princes towards the North, give sufficient variety 
to their history during the period for which they lasted, but 
lose all their importance when the whole merged in the empire 
of the house of Timiir. 

Their conquests from the EUndiis had more permanent effects. 
The r&ja of Bijayanagar long maintained his place among the 
powers of the Deckan, taking part in the wars and confederacies 
of the Mahometan kings; but at length, in 1565, the Mussul- 
mans became jealous of the power and presumption of the infidel 
ruler, and formed a league against R£m R^ja, the prince on the 
throne at the time.^ A great battle took place on the a.d. ises, 
Kishna near T&lic6t, which for the numbers engaged, a!h.' 972, 
the fierceness of the conflict, and the importance of the s^ni 20. 
stake, resembled those of the early Mahometan invaders. T4Uo6t&. 
The barbarous spirit of those days seemed also to be renewed in 
it ; for, on the defeat of the Hindis, their old and brave rdja, 
being taken prisoner, was put to death in cold blood, and his 
head was kept till lately at Bij&piir as a trophy. 

This battle destroyed the monarchy of Bijayanagar, which, at 
that time, comprehended almost all the south of India. Fau of the 
But it added little to the territories of the victors ; their Bijay^^. 
mutual jealousies prevented each from much extending his 
frontier ; and the country fell into the hands of petty princes, or 
of those insurgent officers of the old government, since so well 
known as zemindi&rs or polig&rs.^ 

^ [Kruhna Bjlya extended the kingdom p. cli. Wilkes* Mysore, vol. L p. 18. The 

in eveiy direction, and was a great patron brother of the late rdja removed his resi- 

of Telugu literature. At his death, he dence farther east, and finally settled at 

^ no legitimate children, and after a Chandragiri, about seventy miles north- 

^puted succession his son-in-law RdLma west of Madras, at which last place his 

Hdja succeeded to the throne. — Ed. ] descendant first granted a settlement to 

• ' Briggs' FerUhtctf vol. iii. pp. 127 and the English, in a.d. 1640. Rennell's 

^14. \^kon, Mackenzie CoJUdogue, vol. i. ffindottanj p. 291. [This settlement was 
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The kings of Golconda were more fortunate in their separate 
conquests. They completely subdued all Warangal, which had 
made efforts at independence, and reduced other parts of Telin- 
g&na and Camdta, as far as the river Pen&r. These acquisitions 
by no means extended to the recovery of the country lost by 
Mohammed Tughlak ; but were all that were made by the Mus- 
sulmans until the time of Aurangzlb. 



KINGDOMS IN HINDOSTAN AND THE ADJOINING 
COUNTIES. 

Guzer&t and M^wa became independent during the reign of 
Mahmiid Tughlak, and probably assumed the name of kingdoms 
after that title was abolished in Delhi, on the invasion of 
Tamerlane. Khdnd&h, which had not joined the rebellion in 
the Deckan, afterwards followed the example of its northern 
neighbours. 

But although the revolt of the three provinces was simul- 
taneous, it was not made in concert; and whatever connexion 
afterwards subsisted between their histories arose out of their 
wars rather than their alliances. 

The territory of the kings of Guzerdt, though rich, was small, 
Gurerit. cucroached on by hills and forests, filled with predatory 
tribes, and surrounded by powerful enemies. Yet they were the 
most conspicuous of all the minor kings after the extinction of 
the Bahmani dynasty. 

They twice conquered Milwa, and finally annexed that king- 
dom to their own: they repeatedly defeated the lUypiits of 
MewAr, and took their famous capital of Chlt6r : they established 
a sort of supremacy over Kh&nd&h, and even received the 
homage of the kings of Ahmednagar and Ber^ : on one occasion 
they carried their arms to the Indus ; and they were more than 
once engaged in maritime wars with the Portuguese, which make 
a figure in the history of that nation. 

Their territory was occupied, as has been related, by Humiyfin, 
but was recovered in the confusions which soon followed, and was 
independent at the accession of Akber. 

Fort St. Geoi^ge. Several of the poligara the Chandragiri branch, suoceeded ; the 

mentioned in the text were members seventh from him was dispoeseased by 

either of the royal family of Vijayanagar Tipil Sultan and became a pensioner of Um 

or of that of Rdma Rdja. A son of tiie East India Company until the pennon 

latter recovered possession of Anagundi lapsed, in 1830. (Wilson, Mack. Cotal) 

and Vijayanagar ; on the direct line be- — Ed.] 
coming extinct, Venkapati, a IriTiaTniLn of ' 
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M&lwa was engaged in frequent wars with all its nrjighbours 
in Hindoatan and the Deckan ; but the most remark- m^uwv 
able part of its history was the ascendancy obtained by a Iliiidii 
chief, who by his courage and abilities rescued the king from 
many difficidties, but at last engrossed all the powers of the 
state, filled aD offices with R&jpiits, and was only dispossessed by 
the marcli of the king of Guzer&t to the assistance of his brother 
Mahometan. 

Ehdnd&h, Bengal, Jounpiir, Sind, and Molt&n, were all inde- 
pendent at the accession of Akber ; but their separate other 
history is of little moment. kingdoma. 

The states yet mentioned were aU fragments of the empire of 
Mohammed Tughlak; but a portion of the original ^^e luypat 
princes of India still remained unconquered, and are ^***^ 
acknowledged as sovereign states even to the present day. 

The R&jpiits, who at the time of Sult&n' Mahmiid's invasioi) 
were in possession of aU the governments of India, sunk chuig^ in 
into the mass of the population as those governments Sfn'^^e 
were overturned ; and no longer appeared as rulers, Sw the 
except in places where the strength of the country ^^^JJj^ 
afforded some protection against the Mussulman arma ^ ^'^^^ 

Those on the Jumna and Ganges, and in general in all the 
completely conquered tracts, became what they are now ; and, 
though they still retained their high spirit and militi^ figure, 
had adapted their habits to agriculture, and no longer aspired to 
a share in the government of the country. 

The remains of EAjpAt independence were preserved on the 
table-land in the centre of Hindostan, and in the sandy tract 
stretching west fix)m it to the Indus. Their exemption from 
the encroachment of the Mussulmans was in proportion to the 
strength of the country. Mdwdt, Bund^cand, Bdghdlcand, etc., 
lie on the slope towards the Jumna^ and, though close to the 
level country on that river, are rough and broken: it is there 
that we find the tributaries so often in insurrection, and there 
a.lso are the forts of Rintimb6r, Gwdli6r, C&linjer, etc., the taking 
and retaking of which seem to occur in almost every reign. 
The open part of the table-land is partially protected by this 
tract : it is easier of access fix)m the north about Jeiptir, which 
principality has always been submissive. Ajmir and Milwa, on 
the open part of the table-land, were early conquered and easily 
retained. The east part of the r&na of Oudip6r's country (or 
M^wdr) was equally defenceless, but he had an inexpugnable 
i^treat in the Aravalli mountains, and in the hills and forests 
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connected with them, which form the northern boundary of 
Guzer&t. The r&ja of J6dptir (or M&rwitr), with his IfinafniLwi the 
rdja of Blk&n^, the r&ja of J^lm^, and some smaller r&jas, 
were protected by the desert, with which the fertile parts of their 
territories are interspersed or surrounded. 

The government of the R&jp^ts, partly feudal and partly 
clannish, their high sense of honour, and their strong mutual 
attachment, have already been explained,* and had not de- 
generated in Akber's time. 

suteof the The state of the different governments, at the acces- 
pri^at sion of that monarch, was as follows : — 
of AkbOT. **^ The family and tribe of the rAna of Oudipiir^ (which 
H«w4r. were first called Ghel6t, and afterwards Ses6dia) are 
said to be descended from R&ma^ and, consequently, to draw 
their origin from Oudh. They were aflerwards settled in the 
peninsula of Ghizerfit, from whence they moved to I'dar, in the 
hills north of that province ; and ultimately established them- 
selves at Chit6r, Colonel Tod thinks, early in the eighth century 
of our era. They make no figure in history till AJ>. 1303, when 
Chit6r was taken by AH ud din, and almost immediately after 
recovered by the r&na. Hamir, by whom that exploit was per- 
formed, had a series of able successors, and by their means 
Mdw&r attained the ascendancy among the R^jpiits, which 
enabled Sanga to bring them all into the field against B&ber. 

The great defeat sustained in that contest weakened the power 
of Sanga's family, and at a later period it was so much reduced 
by the incapacity of his grandson, Bicramajit, that Bahadur, king 
of Ouzerdt, was able to take Chit6r, and would have turned his 
success to account, but for his defeat by Humdy^, which im- 
mediately followed the capture of Chit6r. From that time till 
the accession of Akber, the r4nas remained in quiet possession of 
their territory, and retained their high rank among the R&jpiit 
princes, though they never recovered their political ascendancy, 
and were compelled, in the reign of Shir Shdh, to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the king of Delhi. 

The next R&jpiit state in importance was that of the IUlht6rs 
MArwAr. in M6rw4r, the capital of which was J6dptir. The IUUit6rs 
were in possession of Canouj when that kingdom was subverted 
by Shah^b ud din in A.D. 1194. After the conquest, part of the 
Bi.ht6rs remained on the Ganges, and occasionally revolted 
against the Mussulmans, until they became reconciled to the 
yoke; but another portion, under two grandsons of the last 
' See p. 862. ' [Its proper BpeUing la UdayapoFft.— Ea] 
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king, preferred their liberty to their country, and retired to the 
desert between the table-land and the Indus. They there sub- 
dued the old inhabitants of the race of Jats, dispossessed some 
small tribes of R&jptits, who had preceded them as colonists, 
and soon formed an extensive and powerful principality. A 
younger branch of the royal family at a later period (ajd. 1459) 
founded the separate state of Bikanir, and occupied an BOoMix. 
additional portion of the desert. The Rdht6rs do not seem to 
have been molested by the Mussulmans until the expedition of 
Shir Sh^h against Millde6y and probably recovered their inde- 
pendence after the storm was blown over. Molded was still alive 
in the beginning of Akber's reign. 

In the western part of the desert were the Bhiittis, under the 
T&ja of J^salm^r. The Bh&ttis claim to be of the tribe J^uOm^r. 
of Yadu, and qonsequently derived from Mattra on the Jumna. ? / 
They were part of Crishna's colony in Ouzer&t, and were ex- 
pelled after the death of that hero. They then retired towards 
the Indus, and are lost in an unusually thick cloud of lUjpiit 
fable, until they appear at T&n6t, north of J^salm^r, and within 
fifty miles of the Indus. From this period (which Colonel Tod 
thinks was in A.D. 731) their annals assume an historical cha- 
racter, but are marked by no important event, except the 
removal of their capital, in A.D. 1156, to J&alm^r. They came 
very little in contact with the Mussulmans till after Akber's time. 

The rdjas of Amb^r, or Jeiptir, of the tribe of Cachwahi, 
have, in modem times, stood on an equality with the AmWror 
rdna of Oudiptir and the rija of J<5dptir; but their "^"^^ 
rise into distinction is since the accession of Akber. They were 
ancient feudatories of Ajmir, ahd probably remained in submis- 
sion to the Mahometans after the conquest of that kingdom. 
They may have increased their consequence during the weakness 
of the neighbouring governments in the fifteenth century, for 
they must have been held in consideration when Akber married 
the raja's daughter. 

The rdjas of the tribe of H^ra, who give their name to 
Hdrauti, claim descent from the family that ruled in Htoiuti. 
Ajmlr before the Mahometans; and settled in their present 
possessions, of which B^di was then the capital, in A.D. 1342. 
They were in some degree of feudal dependence on Oudipur. 
They are not noticed in Mahometan history till just before 
Akber, when the reigning r&ja obtained the famous fort of 
Rintamb6r from the governor who had held it for iiie Afghan 
kings. 

II 
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Besides these greater states, there are several petty princi- 
Pettystatw palities, as the Chouh&ns of P^ker, the S6das of 
intheaeaeit. ^j^QYc6t, etc., which, being in the extreme west of the 
desert, were beyond the reach of Mnssuhnan invaders; and 
those of Sir6hi, Jhdl6r, etc., which, lying in the fertile tract 
beneath the Aravalli mountains, and on one road from Ajmir 
to Ouzerdt, were liable to constant invasion and exaction of 
tribute. 

On the eastern slope of the table-land, Mdw6t, Gw4Ii6r, 
Petty states Narwar, Panna, Orcha, Chinddri, and other places in 
rftheSwe- Bundflcand,* had been repeatedly attacked by B4ber 
^*™*- and Shir Sh^, and were aU tributary at the time of 

Akber's accession. They were mostly held by old R&jp6t £sunilies. 

The petty states under the Him&laya mountains, from Cash- 
othernn. mir inclusivc to the Bay of Bengal, were independent 
tracts under sovereigns of their own. 

Many mountain and forest tribes throughout India were un- 
subdued, though they could scarcely be called independent : 
they were left out of the pale of society, which they sometimes 
disturbed by their depredations. 



CHAPTER II. 

INTEBNAL STATE OF INDIA. 



Of the internal state of the Mahometan empire in India we 
intenud havc uo mcans of obtaining more than a slight view. 
SthomJSi By the theory of the Mahometan law, the ruler of 
Th?kSig's *'^® faithful should be elected by the congregation, and 
power. might be deposed for any flagrant violation of the 
precepts of the Korin ; but, in practice, the king's office was 
hereditary, and his power absolute. He was considered as 
bound to observe the Mahometan law ; but neither the TJlemi* 
nor any other public body had the means of enforcing his 
obedience to it; the municipal institutions of villages, some 
local jurisdictions which will be mentioned, and some other 
means of passive resistance, obstructed his will on ordinary 

* [The oldefit dynasty in Bunddlcand is the d^asty of Bundelas from the name 
that of the Chandelaa, which fell soon of hia family. Orcha was made the 
after Mahmtid*s invasion. About the time capital of Bund^cand in 1631. (Col. 
of TirndTf a Rdjptit chief, named Dewiida Franklin, TVonjoce. RA.S.^ vol. i >— Ed.] 
Blr, fixed himself at Mow, and founded * [The heads of the religion and law. 

—Ed.] 
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occasions ; but when he was determined to persevere, there was 
no remedy short of rebellion.^ 

The duties of vazir, or prime minister, varied according to 
the abilities of the individual and the activity of the Hiaminig- 
king. In some cases he was an uncontrollable vice- **"• 
gerent; in others only the chief among the ministers. The 
others had their departments, but not very strictly defined. 

The kings were easy of access : they inquired into petitions, 
and transacted a great deal of business in thd daily assemblies 
of their court ; which, although it must have caused some con- 
fusion and loss of time, afforded them the advantage of infor- 
mation from many quarters, besides giving publicity to their 
decisions and their principles of government. 

The governors of provinces exercised, each within his jurisdic- 
tion, all the executive powers of the state. Several of Provmo«. 
the subordinate officers were appointed by the king, but aU were 
under the orders of the governor. In most provinces there were 
Hind6 chiefs who retained an hereditary jurisdiction ; the most 
submissive of this class paid their revenue and furnished the aid 
of their troops and militia to the governor, and were subject to 
his control in cases where he thought it necessary, but were not 
interfered with in the ordinary course of their administration : 
the most independent only yielded a general obedience to the 
government, and afforded ttieir aid to keep the peace ; but these 
last were confined to strong countries, or large tracts bordering 
on a province.^ 

Part of the army were men hired singly by the king, and 
mounted on his horses, but the greater number pro- Army, 
bably brought their own horses and arms ; and these last would 
often come in parties, large or small, under leaders of their own. 
There was no feudal authority under the kings of Delhi.^ Fir6z 
Sbdh Tughlak is said to have been the first that assigned land 
in lieu of pay ; and A1& ud din is said to have been extremely 
on his guard against all grants, as tending to the independence 
of his officers.* 

Most governors had under them some portion of the regular 

' [Cf. the royal prerogative in the Insti- cUyumwards,80Bato include persons holding 

tutes of Manu, supra, pp. 20, 21. — Ed.] aesignmente of the government revenue, 

' It waa to these hereditary chiefs that as well as district and village officers. — 

tte term zemlnd^ was originally applied. (See Mr. Stirling, Asiatic Researches, vol. 

The pride of the Mussulmans extended it xv. p. 239.) 

to independent princes (like those of Ou- * [The usual system was that of jagSrs 

dipdr and Jddptir), whom they affected (see p. 81). Cf. pp. 378, 546.— Ed.] 

*o consider as subordinate to their go- * Bistory of FlrAz iSMh, by Sh&msi 

vermnent ; but it is only in comparatively Sur^jl. 
i&odem times that it has been extended 
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army, in addition to their local troops ; and in case of disturbance, 
reinforcements were sent under separate commanders, who, 'when 
the force was considerable, were nearly on an equality with the 
governor. 

At other times goveruors were summoned to contribute to the 
formation of armies, and on those occasions they collected the 
contingents of their zemindars, took away as many as could be 
spared of the troops of the province, and, if their situation was 
favourable, recruited new ones for the occasion. 

By the original theory of the Mahometan government the law 
Law. was independent of the state, or, rather, the state was 

dependent on the law. The calif was not excluded from a con- 
trol over the administration of justice ; but in that, and even in 
his military and political transactions, he was to be guided by 
the rules of the Eor&n, and the decisions and practice of the 
Prophet, and of his own predecessors. Before long, the accu- 
mulation of decisions and the writings of learned lawyers con- 
tributed to form a great body of jurisprudence, the interpretation 
of which required a distinct profession. At the same time the 
extension of the Mussulman conquests gave rise to a sort of 
common law, not derived from the Eor&n, but from the custom 
of the country and the discretion of the kings. From these 
separate sources arose two distinct classes of tribunals : those of 
the c^zis, which recognised the Mahometan law alone, and which 
only acted on application, and by fixed rules of procedure ; and 
those of the officers of government, whose authority was arbi- 
trary and undefined. 

Civil trials, about marriage, adoption, inheritance, and, gene- 
rally speaking, all questions regarding private property, ought 
properly to come before the cdzi; who ought also to try all 
ofiences that did not threaten the safety of the state or the 
public tranquillity. 

The jurisdiction of the king's officers was not so well defined. 
We may presume that their interference in civil cases would be 
rightly exercised in causes between servants of the government, 
and where there were parties of such power as to be beyond the 
reach of the cdzl ; they might reasonably be expected also to 
supply the defects of the Mahometan law in the case of Hind&s ; 
and the revenue officers would be natural umpires in many dis- 
putes about land. In criminal cases, rebels, conspirators, and 
highway robbers, as well as persons embezzling public money, 
or otherwise offending directly against the state, fell under the 
lawful jurisdiction of the same functionaries. In general, how- 
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ever, the governors and their officers were not scrupulous in 
confining themselves to those classes of trials. They received 
all complaints that were made to them, giving summary decisions 
in many cases, and referring those that turned on points of 
Mahometan law to the c&zl, to whom also all causes that did 
not excite interest or promise profit would be left. The power 
of the c&zis varied in different reigns. At some times we see 
the office, even in provincial courts, filled by men of celebrity ; 
and at those times, we must conclude, their authority was re- 
spected, as appeared likewise from the occasional resistance of 
the cizfs to the governors: at others it probably sunk nearly 
to its present level, when the duty is reduced to performing 
marriages, registering and authenticating deeds, and similar 
unimportant functions. 

There was no church establishment, or, rather, no church go- 
vernment : every man, king, or subject, who founded a church. 
mosque, left funds to maintain the priest (imdm) and other 
persons required for public worship; Assignments were also 
made to holy men and their successors, and even to their tombs. 

There was in each district an office;r called sadr, whose busi- 
ness it was to see that the objects of all these grants, or at least 
those made by the crown, were carried into effect; and there 
was a sadr us sud&r at the head of all the sadrs ; their jurisdic- 
tion was only over the application of the funds ; the succession 
was settled by the original grantor, and generally depended on 
the choice of the incumbent, regulated by the opinion of the 
learned of the neighbourhood. 

Though there was no organised body of clergy, there was a 
class (called moulavis or mullahs) from which judges, Mouiavto. 
lawyers, and ministers of religion were generally or always 
taken. But these were rather graduates in law and divinity 
than ecdesiastica The degree was conferred by a meeting of 
some of the recognised members of the class, who were supposed 
to ascertain the learning and fitness of an individual, and who 
formally invested him with his new character, by tying on a 
peculiar kind of turban. He was bound by no vows, and was 
subject to no superior, but was controlled by public opinion, and 
the hopes of preferment alone. 

Distinct from the ministers of religion was a numerous class 
of monkish devotees, called dervises in Persia, but in Fakirs. 
India more frequently fakirs. This is an excrescence of the 
Mahometan system, originating in the sanctity of particular 
persons. At first there were no saints, and the earliest instances 
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of elevation to that character were in the case of martyrs, or of 
distinguished champions of the faith who fell in battle. By de- 
grees austere and religious lives led to this sort of canonization, 
which was conferred by public opinion, and generally on living 
men. These saints were followed by disciples, who, by degrees, 
formed orders, always distinguished by some watchword and 
some form of initiation, and sometimes by peculiarities of dress 
or observances. Many of these became early extinct, wh51e 
others branched out into new orders. Small numbers of fakirs 
lived with their chiefs, and others were drawn together by cha- 
ritable distributions, etc. ; but they had no monasteries like the 
Hindiis. 

The most eminent among the saints were not impostors, 
although their followers might magnify the prophetic character 
of their predictions and the miraculous effects of their prayers : 
in later times, however, there was a lower class of fakirs, who 
supported their claims to supernatural powers by tricks with mag- 
nets, phosphorus, etc., and by legerdemain. Of the higher descrip- 
tion many were treated with the utmost reverence even by kings ; 
and, although professing poverty and abstinence, were accus- 
tomed to live in great splendour, or at least to distribute vast 
sums in charity;^ and they often acquired such influence as to 
excite the jealousy of the government. Several instance^ occur 
of men of great sanctity being put to death for real or suspected 
plots against the state.^ 

The most flourishing period for these holy men was the thir- 
teenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries. Many 
saints of those and later times are still revered, and are the 
objects of vows and pilgrimages; but the fakirs, their foUowers, 
though perhaps respected at first, have long lost their influence. 

Many of the superstitions of the age were unconnected with, 
gupewti. flJ^d ®ven opposed to, religion. Not only was the faith 
tiom. unbounded in astrology, divination, magic, and other 

arts discouraged by Mahomet; but even practices of the Hin- 
dtis, and prejudices originating in their religion, began to gain 

* Bahd ud din Zakariah, who died in the one who pretended to live almost without 

beginning of the fourteenth century, and nouriahment, and another who professed 

is still one of the most revered saints, left to remember a calif who died near 100 

enormous wealth to his heirs. (Briggs' years before. The first of these also 

Peruhta, vol. i. p. 377.) told Ibn Batiita's thoughts, and foretold 

^ Ibn Battlta, in the middle of the thir- events : another fakir had seven foxes 

teenth century, furnishes examples of all that followed him like d(>g8, and a lion 

these kinds. A great fakir put to death that lived in harmony with an antelope. 

for a conspiracy in his time has been men- For an account of the orders, the method 

tioned. He met several really holy men of initiation, and the principal saints, see 

who made no pretensions; but he also met Herklot's Kdnikvi Isldm, 
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ground. The miracles of their j6gis are related by orthodox 
writers with as perfect a conviction as could have been given to 
those in the Kordn ; witchcraft was universally believed ; omens 
and dreams were paid the greatest attention to ; and this credu- 
lity was not influenced by the prevalence of scepticism in reli- 
gion; it was admitted even by Akber, and exercised absolute 
sway over his son, while it was by no one treated so contempt- 
uously as by the bigoted Aurangzib. The Shia religion sect.. 
never made any progress in Hindostan, as it did in the Deckan : 
there were no sectarian animosities, and, altogether, mnd^o. 
there was more superstition than fanaticism. The Hindtis were 
regarded with some contempt, but with no hostility. They were 
liable to a capitation tax (jizya) and some other invidious dis- 
tinctions, but were not molested in the exercise of their religion. 
The Hindtis who are mentioned as military commanders may 
perhaps have been zemindars, heading their contingents, and 
not officers appointed by the crown: there is no doubt, how- 
ever, that many were employed in civil offices, especially of 
revenue and accounts ;^ and we have seen that H^mA and M^dni 
R4i* were entrusted with all the powers of their respective go- 
vernments, and that under Mobdrik Khilji the whole spirit of 
the court and administration was Hind^ 

It is difficult to form an opinion as to the period when the 
conversions of Hind^ were chiefly accomplished, or^convenioiM. 
in what circumstances they were brought about. The actual 
state of the population affords us little light. The largest pi-o- 
portion of Mussulmans to Hindtis is probably in the remote 
districts in the east of Bengal; while about the Mahometan 
capitals of Delhi and Agra it is much less considerable.^ 

The terror of the arms of the Mahometans, and the novelty 
of their doctrines, led many to change their religion at first ; 
but when these were succeeded by controversial discussion and 
more moderate intolerance, a spirit opposed to conversion would 
naturally arise. 

The whole of the Mussulmans in India at the present mo- 
ment do not exceed one eighth of the population; and, after 
allowing for the great and long-continued immigration, and for 

' Bdber infomifl us that when he ar- In most parts of Bengal they are one 

rived in India, " the officers of revenue, fourth ; but in the west of Behdr and in 

merchant8,andwork-people, were all Hin- Bendres, not above one twentieth. See 

dtia." (Erskine's Bdber, p. 232.) Lord Wellesley's interrogatories, in 1801, 

• [For this Rdjpiit chief, see the account laid before Parliament. Buchanan makes 
of MiQwa in the Appendix. — Ed.] the Mahometans in the west of Behdr one 

* In Bengal, east of the Ganges, they thirteenth, 
are mora than one half of the population. 
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the natural increase, during eight centuries, of a favoured class 
whose circumstances gave great facility in rearing families, the 
number left for converts would not be very great. Even if the 
whole eighth part of the population were converts, the propor- 
tion would be surprisingly small compared to other Mahometan 
countries.^* 

The revenue system was probably the same as now exists and 
Bevenos. as existed under the Hindiis ; for the alterations at- 
tempted by Shir Shih, and accomplished by Akber, were not 
designed to change the system, but to render it more perfect. 
The confusion of new conquests, and the ignorance of foreign 
rulers, must, however, have led to many abuses and exactions. 

The condition of the people in ordinary times does not ap- 
Condition of P^^ ^ ^^^ bome the marks of oppression. The his- 
t»»peopto. torian of Fir6z Shdh (a.d. 1351 to 1394) expatiates on 
the happy state of the ryots, the goodness of the houses and 
furniture, and the genersd use of gold and silver ornaments by 
their women. He is a panegyrical writer, and not much to be 
trusted; but he says, among other things, that every ryot had 
a good bedstead and a neat garden; and the mere mention 
of such circumstances shows a more minute attention to the 
comforts of the people than would be met with in a modem 
author. 

The general state of the country must, no doubt, have been 
state of the Aourishing. Nicolo di Conti, who travelled about 
*'^*^- A.D. 1420,^1 speaks highly of what he saw about Gu- 
zer&t, and found the banks of the Ganges (or perhaps the 
Town, and M^gua) covcred with towns, amidst beautiful gardens 
oommeroe. |^j orchards, and passed four famous cities before he 
reached Maarazia, which he describes as a powerful city filled 
with gold, silver, and precious stones. Barbosa and Bartema, 
who travelled in the first years of the sixteenth centuiy, cor- 
roborate those accounts. The former, in particular, describes 
Cambay as a remarkably well-built city, in a beautiful and fer- 
tile country, filled wiUi merchants of all nations, and with 
artisans and manufacturers like those of Flanders.^ Even Ibn 
Batiita, who travelled during the anarchy and oppression of 
Mohammed Tughlak's reign (about 1340 or 1350), though iu- 

^* The proportion of one eighth is from " Barboea is in Ramnsio, toI. i p, 288, 

Hamilton's VtBcriptionof Hindostan^ voL and Bartema in the same volume, p. 147. 

i. p. 25. He does not give his authority, Cesare Federici, in 1568, gives a siniiliir 

but he is supported by the common opi- account of Guzerit, Ramusio, vol. iiL p. 

nion. 886 (edition of 1606), and Hackluyt, toL 

" Ramusio, voL i. p. 859. ii p. 843. 
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surrections were raging in most parts through which he passed, 
enumerates many large and populous towns and cities, and gives 
a high impression of the state in which the country must have 
been before it fell into disorder. 

Bdber, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, although he 
regards Hindostan with the same dislike that Europeans still 
feel, speaks of it as a rich and noble country, abounding in gold 
and silver;^* and expresses his astonishment at the swanning 
population, and the innumerable workmen in every trade and 
profession.^* 

The part of India still retained by the Hindiis was nowise 
inferior to that possessed by the Mahometans. Besides the 
writers already mentioned, Abdurrazzak, an ambassador from 
the grandson of Tamerlane, visited the south of India in a.d. 
1442 ;^ and all concur in giving the impression of a prosperous 
country. 

Those of them who visited Bijayanagar are unbounded in 
their admiration of the extent and grandeur of that city ; their 
descriptions of which, and of the wealth of the inhabitants and 
the pomp of the rdja, are equal to those given by others of Delhi 
and Canouj." 

Other populous towns are mentioned ; and Ibn Batiita speaks 
of Madura, at the extremity of the peninsula (then recently con- 
quered by the Mahometans), as a city like Delhi. The same 
author says, that through the whole of Malabar, for two months* 
journey, there was not a span free fix)m cultivation : everybody 



'* Erskme*8 Bdher, pp. 810, 383. phanta, who would spread over the culti- 

" Ibid. pp. 815, 384. To all these vated country for food ; and that there 

accounts of the flourishing state of the is no necessary connexion between the 

country, it is natural to oppose the state- residence of such animals and the absence 

ment of BtCber, that in his time elephants of population, appears from the facts that 

abounded about Cdlpi and in Karrah and the rhinoceros is still common in the Rdi- 

H^bikptir (Erskine's Bdber^ p. 815), and mahal hills, close to the populous lands 

the fact of Akber's falling in with a herd of Bengal, while in the vast forest on the 

of those animals near Coldras in the east east of Benlr there are neither rhinoce- 

of M^wa (Briggs* Ferishtaj vol. ii p. roses nor elephants, except a few of the 

216) ; from which we might suppose that last, which are supposed to be tame ones 

those places were then amidst forests which have escaped, 
which have since been cleared away. I " Murray's DUcoveries in AsiOy vol. ii 

Am disposed to think, however, that the p. 18. 

disappearance of the elephants is to be ^* Abdurrazzdk's description of Bijaya- 

a^ribed to the activity of the Mahometan nagar is so glowing, that it is scarcely 

hunters, and not to the improvement of surpassed by that in the story of Prince 

the country. Ibn Battita, who wrote near Ahmed in the Arabian NiyhUy which 

two centuries before Bdber, expressly says appears to be taken from it. Conti is so 

^t Karrah and M^nikpdr were the two extravagant as to say that it is sixty miles 

most populous districts in India (Lee's /6f» in circumference. Bartema says seven 

^lito, p. 1 1 9) ; small tracts of hills and miles ; but adds, that it is very like Milan. 
jungle would be enough to shelter ele- 
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had a garden, with his house placed in the middle of it, and a 
wooden fence round the whole.^^ 

The seaports, above all, seem to have attracted admiration. 
Those on both coasts are described as large cities, the resort 
and habitation of merchants from every part of the world, and 
carrying on trade with Africa, Ajtkbia, Persia, and China.^ A 
great home trade was likewise carried on along the coast, and 
into the interior. 

The adulation of the historians of later kings has had a ten- 
dency to depreciate the state of improvement attained under the 
early dynasties. One claims the institution of posts for his hero, 
another the establishment of highways with caravanserais and 
rows of trees ; and Abtil lazl has been the occasion of most of 
the useful inventions in India being ascribed to Akber. But we 
have seen from Ibn Battita that regular horse as well as foot 
posts existed under Mohammed Tughlak; and foot posts, to a 
certain extent, must be coeval with village establishments.^ The 
roads may have been improved by Shir Shdh ; but Ibn Batuta, 
200 years before his time, found the highways shaded by trees, 
with resting-houses and wells at regular intervals along a great 
part of the coast of Malabdr, then under the Hindis ; and in an 
inscription lately discovered, which there is every reason to 
think is of the third century before Christ, there is an especial 
order by the king for digging wells and planting trees along the 
public highways. 

It has been said (though not by Abiil Fazl) that Akber first 
Coinage. coiued silvcr or gold money. The assertion is incon- 
sistent with all history; if the Hind^ had not a coinage in those 
metals earlier, they at least adopted it from the Bactrian Greeks,^ 
about the beginning of the Christian era. The Ghaznavites 
could not have dropped a practice observed by the Siminis and 
the califs ; and the second coin in Mr. Marsden's collection, be- 
longing to the Delhi kings, is a silver one of Altamish, who died 
in 1235.21 

If the value of the coins at different periods can be fixed at all, 
it can only be after long inquiry by a person accustomed to such 
subjects.'^^ The first princes used din&rs and dirhems, like the 

" Lee's Ibn BatiUay p. 166. his letters and orders by their means from 

^" Besides ships from Persia, Arabia, village to village along the road, 

and other neighbouring countries, some ^ Mr. Prinsep's V9eful TakUt^ p. 15, 

of the ports of Malabdr were frequented and his Researches in the Journal of the 

by large junks from China. (Ibn Baliita, Asiatic Socitty of Calcutta. 

pp. 169, 172.) ** Marsden's NunUmuUa OrientaUa, p. 

** Each village has a public messenger ; 521. 

and economy as well as despatch would " Some notion of the fluctuattons in 

suggest to the head of a district to send this respect may be formed from the £m1- 
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califs ; these were succeeded by tankhas, divided into ddms or 
jltals. Shir Sbdh changed the name of tankha to that of rupeia, 
or rupee, which was adopted by Akber ; and the latter prince 
fixed the weight and relative value of money on a scale which 
remained unaltered till the dissolution of the Mogul empire, and 
is the basis of that now in use. 

We are enabled, in some degree, to judge of the progress of the 
early Mussulmans by the specimens they have left of Axohiteoture. 
their architecture. The arches of the unfinished mosque near 
the Kutb Minir, besides their height and the rich ornamental 
inscriptions with which they are covered, deserve mention, 
as early instances of the pointed arch.^' The centre arch 
appears by the inscription to have been finished in A.H. 594, 
AJ>. 1197. .Many of the buildings of the later princes before 
Akber have small pointed arches, and seem to betray the in- 
capacity of the buUders to erect a dome of any size. Their 
mosques are composed of a collection of small cupolas, each 
resting on four pillars ; so that the whole mosque is only a suc- 
cession of alleys between ranges of pillars, with no clear space of 
any extent. 

It is probable, however, that this form may have been retained, 
as that originally appropriated for mosques, by architects capable, 
of constructing large cupolas. The Black Mosque at Delhi, for 
instance, is in the ancient style, though built in A.D. 1387, under 
Fir6z Tughlak ; while the tomb of Ghiy&s ud din Tughlak, who 

lowing statements : — ^The dlnir under the Elizabeth's shilling contained 88 *8 grains 

calife was about equal to 10*. Sd. (Mars- of pure silver ; Akber's rupee, therefore, 

den's Numimuxta, p. xvii.) In Ibn Ba- was worth U. ll^d. of English money of 

tuta's time a western dln^ was to an east- his time. Akber's standard remained al- 

em as 4 to 1, and an eastern dindr seems most unaltered, all over the Mogul domi- 

to have been one-tenth of a t*nkha, which, nions, until the breaking up of the empire 

even supposing the tankha of that day to in the middle of the last century, when 

be equal to a rupee of Akber, would be numerous mints sprung up, and issued 

only 2^^ {Ibn BatiiULf^. 149.) Amcylem much debased money. The rupee that 

dinir, in Cdbul, is so small, that it takes now circulates in the Company's terri- 

200 to make an abtoi, a coin of less value tories contains 176 grains of pure silver, 

than a shilling. The tankha is said by and exchanges for 64 peisas, containing 

Ferishta (vol. i. p. 360) to have been, in 100 grains of copper each. 
AU ud din'b time, equal to fifty jltals (a [Cf. Prinsep's Utrful Tables (Mr. 

copper coin which some said was equal to Thomas' edit. ) and Mr. Thomas' papers 

a peisa), and in Mohammed Tughlak's on the coins of the Path^ Sultans in the 

time it was so debased as to be worth not Numismatic Chronicle. — Ed.] 
more than 15 peisas. The tankha ap- " The Kutb Min^, finished by Alta- 

pears to be the coin represented by the mish between a.d. 1210 and a.d. 1236, has 

modem rupee, and, perhaps, when at its pointed arches in the doors. By ezamin- 

proper standard, was about the same ing the ruins of old and new Delhi alone, 

value. The rupee of Akber contained a view of the prog^ress of Indian archi- 

174'5graansof pure silver, and was divided tecture might be made out irhich would 

into 40 dims or peisas (of 191^ grains of throw light on the history of the art in 

copper each). The dim was divided into the East. 
25 jltals (probably a nominal coin). Queen 
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died in A.D. 1325, is covered with one cupola of considerable 
magnitude.^* 

The domes at first are low and flat: they gradually gain 
elevation till the time of Jeh&ngir, or Shdh JehAn, when they 
take in considerably more than half of a sphere, and are raised 
upon a cylinder. The arches, also, are different at different 
times : the early ones are plain Gothic arches ; the latest ones 
are ogee and ho^se-shoe arches, feathered all round. The build- 
ings afier Akber's accession are much lighter, as well as more 
lofty and more splendid, than those of an earlier date ; which, on 
the other hand, make a strong impression fix>m their massive and 
austere character.^ 

Though the constant use of the pointed arch, the nature of the 
tracery, and some other particulars, create a resemblance between 
the Gothic and Indian architecture which strikes every one at 
first sight, yet the frequency and importance of domes, and the 
prevalence of honzontat lines in the Indian, make an essential 
difference between the styles. The more ancient buildings in 
particular, which in other respects are most like the Gothic, are 
marked by a bold and unbroken cornice formed of flat stones, 
projecting very far, and supported by deep brackets or modilions 
of the same material 

Even the abundance of turrets and pinnacles does not in- 
crease the resemblance to the Gothic; for they seldom taper 
at all, and never much; and they always end in a dome, 
which sometimes bulges out beyond the circumference of the 
turret. 

The early Mussulmans were stout and ruddy men, dressed in 
Manners. short tuuics of thick cloth, and always in boots. Those 
of Aurangzibs time were generally slender, dark, and sallow, 
and wore long white gowns of the thinnest muslin, which spread 
out from the waist in innumerable folds, and scarcely showed the . 
naked foot and embroidered slipper. It is difficult to ascertain 
the gradation by which this change, and a corresponding altera- 
tion in manners, were effected. 

It must have begun soon after the dissolution of the connexion 
with Ghaznf and Gh6r. Ibn Battita, in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, mentions the use of bitel, and notices peculiari- 

■• The dome wag, no doubt, borrowed finished their work like jewellers. Yet 
from the buildings of the Qreek empire ; the omiunenta, florid as they are in their 
but the mosques erected after it had once proper places, are never thrown awar, or 
been fully established in India are incom- allowed to interfere with the genervJ se- 
parably superior in the elegance of their vere and solemn character of thdr edi- 
exterior to St. Sophia. fices.'* {JBUhop H^tei'i Journal, toL L 

» " These Fatans built like giants, and p. 665.) 
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ties in the cookery, and what he calls oddity in the manners ; 
and £&ber^ early in the sixteenth, is shocked to find everything 
80 unlike what he is used to.^ It is probable that the greatest 
alteration took place after the accession of the house of Timtir, 
when the influx of foreigners was stopped by hostile feelings 
towards the Uzbeks and Afghans, and by religious prejudices 
against the Persians." It was the direct policy of Akber that 
the manners of the Mahometans should assimilate to those of the 
original natives. 

This mixture probably softened the manners of the people 
from the first ; but it was some time before it had any efiect on 
the government. There were many more instances of cruelty 
and perfidy under the slave kings than in the time of Mahmtid 
and his successors. Such atrocities under the succeeding 
dynasties were generally owing to the tyrannical disposition of 
an individual, or the revolts of foreign troops ; and under most 
of the princes of the house of Tim^, the general chaiacter of 
the government approached to the mildness and moderation of 
European sovereignties. 

Purely Mahometan literature flourished most in India during 
the period to which we are now adverting, and fell off Mahometan 
alter the accession of Akber. Improvements in science ^**~*^»«- 
were, doubtless, obtained from Hindti and European sources; 
but, I believe, there is no eminent specimen of Persian composi- 
tion in India after the epoch mentioned. 

The great superiority of Mahometan writers over their prede- 
cessors in Sanscrit is in history, and is derived from the Arabs. 
Though often verbose on ordinary topics, and silent on those of 
interest, deficient in critical skill and philosophical spirit, and 
not exempt from occasional puerility and exaggeration, their 
histories always present a connected narrative of the progress 

" Bdber'B account is amufiing, being good food or bread in their bdz^ra, no 

written with all the violent prejudice still batiis or colleges, no candles, no torches, 

felt by persons just arriyed from Cdbul not a candlestick." He then goes on to 

or from Europe. " Hindoatan is a country ridicule their clumsy substitutes for the 

that has few pleasures to recommend it. last useful articles. (Ertkin^B Bdber, p. 

The people are not handsome. They have 338.) 

no idea of the charms of friendly society, " So complete was the separation at 
or frankly mixing together, or of familiar last^ that Aurangzib treats the Persians 
intercourse. They have no genius, no (the original' models of the Indian Mus- 
comprehen-^ion of mind, no politeness of sulmans) aa rude barbarians, and hardly 
manner:*, no kindness, no fellow-feeling, ever mentions their name without a rhym- 
no ingenuity or mechanical invention in ing addition, which may be translated, 
planning or executing their handicraft ** monsters of the wilds." [We may corn- 
works, no skill or knowledge in design or parethe separation which took place be- 
architecture ; they have no good horses, tween the Normans who settled in Eng- 
no good flesh, no grapes or musk melons, land and their brethren in Normandy. — 
no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no Ed.] 
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of events, show a knowledge of geography, a minute attention 
to dates, and a laudable readiness to quote authorities, which 
place them immeasurably above the vague fables of the Bramina 

It is surprising that so little is known of the modem language 
Language, of the Indian Mahometans. 

After the founding of the kingdom of Delhi, the conversation 
of their wives and children, as well as their continual intercouise 
with the natives, must have taught the conquerors to speak the 
language of the country, in which most of the roots were Sanscrit, 
but the forms and inflexions more like modem Hindost^nl It is 
not likely that this language remained long unmixed; though the 
progress of its change into that now spoken has not yet been 
traced by any orientalist. 

It is stated by a modem Mahometan writer,^ that the lan- 
guage took its present form during Time's invasion; and, 
although it cannot be supposed that an incursion which lasted 
less than a year, and left no traces but in blood, could affect the 
language of a nation, yet it is not improbable that the beginning 
of the fifteenth century may have formed a marked epoch in the 
progress of Hindost^nl 

It could have made little progress before the end of the 
twelfth century, as it is formed on the Indian dialect of Canouj, 
and not on iiat of the Panjdb, the only province previously 
occupied.^ 

The use of this mixed language in composition must have been 
of a later date ; for though Mr. Colebrooke mentions a Hind6 
poet who wrote at Amb^r (or Jeipur) about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and who sometimes borrowed words from the 
Persian ; yet he states that even Mahometan poets at first wrote 
in the pure local dialect above mentioned, which, he says, was 
called Hindi or Hindevi ; and the specimens given in a Persian 
book on the poets of India (written in A.D. 1752), although all 
composed by Mahometans, do not introduce Persian or Arabic 
till near the end of the series. 

The earliest of the celebrated poets in modem Hindost^uif is 
WaJi, who wrote in the middle of the seventeenth century. He 
is followed by a long train down to the present time. Their 
compositions are, in general, mere imitations of the Persians. 
It is probable, however, that they had the merit of introducing 
satires on manners and domestic life in Asia ; for those of the 

" Quoted in Dr. GUchriBt's Bindotidni toL vii p. 220. [Cf. M. Oarcin de Tassy'fl 
PkUciogy. BitL de la LiU, BtiwUnU et BindouttaiU, 

"Mr. Colebrooke, AiiaUe Henarchei, Tol. L — Ed.] 
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Arabs and Persians seem to have been invectives against indi- 
viduals, Rke Ferdonsi's against Mahmiid. The best author in this 
branch of poetry is Soudd, who lived late in the last century. 

The other dialects (as those of Bengal, Guzerdt, etc.), and also 
the languages of the Deckan, have admitted Persian and Arabic 
words in great numbers, but without forming a new language 
like the Hjndostini 



BOOK IX, 

AKBER. 

CHAPTER I. 

FROM 1556 TO 1586. 

Akber was only thirteen years and four months old at his 
father's death, and though unusually manly and intelli- ^ ,, ^^^^ 
gent for his age, was obviously incapable of adminis- l^J^n 
tering the government. He had been sent by Hum&yda ^ *^^'- 
as the nominal head of the army in the Panj^b, but the real 
command was vested in Bair^ Ehdn ; and tiie same sairAm 
relation was preserved after Akber's accession. Bairdm ^^^• 
received a title equivalent to that of " the king's father," ^ and 
was invested with the unlimited exercise of all the powers of 
sovereignty. 

The nobleman thus trusted was a Ttirkmdn by birth,^ and had 
been a distinguished officer under Humdytin before his expulsion 
from India. In the final defeat of that monarch by Shir Sh&h, 
BairAm was separated from his master, and made his way, after 
a long series of dangers and adventures, through Guzerdt to Sind, 
where he joined Humdytin, in the third year after his expulsion. 
He was received with joy by the w^hole of the exiled party, who 
seem already to have rightly estimated his value in times of 
difficulty. He became thenceforward the most confidential of 

' It was *' Kh&a. B^M,*' which is the companied the army sent by Sh^ Ismail 

Persian for the title of At^bek, so com- to assist B^ber in the conquest of Trans- 

men among the Ttkks, both meaning oziana. He had escaped when the army 

" Lord Father." was routed, and had ever since served 

' Bair^ Khiin was originally a sub- Biber and his family. Abtilfazl is his 

ject of Persia and a Shiah, and had ao- warm panegyrist. {JSrskine.) — £d.] 
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Humdyiin's officers ; and it would have been better for the affiiirs 
of his sovereign if they had borne more of the impress of his 
determined character. 

At the time of Hum^y^n's death Bair&m was engaged in 
putting an end to the resistance of Secander Stir, who had re- 
tired to the skirts of the northern mountains, and still retained 
his pretensions to be king of Delhi and the Panj&b. He had 
ijonot scarcely time to arrange the new government, when he 
cibui. received intelligence that Mfrzd Soleimdn of Badakhsh&i 
had taken possession of Cdbul and all that part of Hum&yiin's 
late dominions; and while he was considering the means of 
repairing this disaster, he learned that Hdm^ had set out with 
an army on the part of Sult&n Adali, for the double purpose of 
expelling the Moguls and reducing the rebellion of Secander Sur. 
The result of this contest has been already told.' The Afghans 
A.D. 1656, were defeated ; and Hdm6, who fought with desperate 
A.H.'964, valour, and had continued to resist after he had re- 
Defeat and ■ ceived a mortal wound from an arrow through the eye, 
HiLti!' at length fell senseless on his elephant, and was taken 
prisoner and brought to Akber s tent. Bair^m was desirous that 
Akber should give him the first wound, and thus, by imbruing 
his sword in the blood of so distinguished an infidel, should 
establish his right to the envied title of " Ghdzi," or " Champion 
of the Faith ; '* but the spirited boy refused to strike a wounded 
enemy, and Bairdm, irritated by his scruples, himself cut off the 
captive's head at a blow. 

Akber soon after took possession of Delhi and Agra. He was, 
Recovery of bcfore long, obliged to return to the Panjdb, by intel- 
Agm. ligence that Secander Stir had issued from the moun- 

thr^toSST tains and possessed himself of a great portion of the 
submiwion proviucc. The plain country was easily recovered, and 
siir. ' Secander retired to the strong fort of M4nk6t.* He 
defended that place with obstinacy ; and it was not till after 
eight months' operations that he capitulated, and was allowed to 
retire to Bengal, which was still held by an officer of the Afgh&n 
dynasty. 

The real restoration of the house of Tamerlane may be dated 
Arwtrary from this pcrfod I it had been brought about entirely 
5f bSST* through the exertions of Bairim Khdn, whose power 
Khiui. ^g^ jjQ^ ^^ ^jj^ highest pitch ever reached by a subject, 

and already began to show distant indications of decline. 

' See p. 462. mountains, to control the Gakkara. — 

* [It had been built by Selim Shdh, on Ed.] 
the farthest outskirts of the SewiUik 
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Bair&m's military talents, and the boldness and vigour of his 
govemmeiit, had enabled him to surmount external difficulties 
under which a less determined leader would have sunk; and 
even his ajrbitrary and inflexible disposition was essential to the 
maintenance of subordination in an army of adventurers, whose 
disorders Hum£y6n had never been able to repress, and which 
most soon have overturned the government after it fell into the 
bands of a minor. 

His domination was therefore submitted to without a murmur 
as long as the general safety depended on his exercise of it 
but when the fear of immediate destruction was removed, the 
pressure of his rule began to be felt, and was rendered more 
intolerable by some of the vices of his nature. His temper was 
harsh and severe, his manners haughty and overbearing. He 
was jealous of his authority to the last degree, exacted un- 
bounded obedience and respect, and could not suffer the smallest 
pretension to power or influence derived from any source but 
his favour. 

These qualities soon raised up a host of enemies, and, in 
time, alienated the mind of the king, now advancing oenmi 
towards manhood, and impatient of the insignificance at^^''^ 
to which he was reduced by the dictatorial proceedings of his 
minister. 

His indignation was increased by the injustice of some of 
Bair&m's acts of power. As early as the battle with H^mli, 
Bair^ took advantage of Akber's absence on a hawking party, 
to put to death Tardi B^, the former governor of Delhi, with- 
out even the ceremony of taking the king's orders on so solemn 
an occasion.' The victim had been one of BAber's favourite 
companions, and had accompanied Humdytin in all his wan- 
derings, but had no doubt exposed himself to punishment for 
his premature evacuation of Delhi. One day, while Akber was 
amusing himself with an elephant fight, one of these animals 
ran off the fiel^, pursued by its antagonist, and followed by a 
promiscuous crowd of spectators : it rushed through the tents 
of Bair&m, some of which were thrown down; thus exposing 
the minister himself to danger, while it threw all around him 
into the utmost confusion and alarm. Irritated by this seeming 
aflront, and perhaps suspecting a secret design against his life, 
Bair^m ordered the elephant-driver to be put to death, and for 

* [Tardi B^g and Bairthn were old rivals Bair^,— the Transoziaii chiefs lookine 

under Humdytin ; the former was one of up to him as much as those from Persia 

the oldest Chaghatii nobles, and he stood did to Bair^ (Erskine). — Ed.] 
in the way of the able and ambitious 

EE 
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some time maintained a reserved and sullen demeanour to- 
wards the king himself. A nobleman of consequence enough 
to oppose Bair&m was put to death on some slight charge by 
that minister. The king's own tutor, Pir Mohammed Kh&n, 
narrowly escaped the same fate, and was banished, on pretence 
of a pilgrimage to Mecca. Those about the king's person were 
constantly harassed by Bair&m's distrustful temper, and were 
provoked by his persecutions to realize his suspicions of their 
enmity. At length Akber was driven to make an effort to 
deliver himself from the thraldom in which he lived. He con- 
certed a plan with those around him, and took occasion, when 
on a hunting party, to make a^ unexpected journey to Delhi, 
A.D. 1560, on the plea of a sudden ilhiess of his mother. He 
A.H. 6«7, was no sooner beyond the sphere of the minister's in- 
'Akhir28. fluence, than he issued a proclamation, announciDg 
that he had taken the government into his own hands, and 
forbidding obedience to orders issued by any other than his 
Akber a». authority. Bairdm's eyes were opened by these pro- 
covernment. cccdings ; and he exerted himself, when too late, to 
bS4S^^° recover the king's coniSdence. He sent two of his 
principal adherents to court; but Akber, nowise mollified by 
this submission, refused to see the envoys, and soon after 
committed them to prison. 

This open separation was not long in producing . its natoral 
effect ; all ranks forsook the falling minister, to court the sove- 
reign, from whose youthful virtues, and even weaknesses, they 
expected a happy contrast to the strict control of Bair&m. 

The minister, thus left to his own resources, meditated various 
schemes for retrieving his power : he once thought of seizing 
the king's person, and afterwards of setting up an independent 
principality in M&lwa; but the support he met with did not 
encourage him, and he probably was at heart reluctant to draw 
his sword against the son of his old master ; he therefore set 
off for Ndg6r, with the avowed intention of embarking in Guze- 
rat for Mecca. 

At Ndg6r he lingered, as if in hopes of some change in his 
fortunes, until he received a message from Akber, dismissing 
him from his oflSce, and directing him to proceed on his pilgrim- 
He reToits. age without delay. On this he sent his standards, 
kettle-drums, and other ensigns of authority to the king, and 
set out, in a private character, on his way to Quzerdt ; but, irri- 
tated at some further proceedings of Akber, he again changed 
his mind, assembled a body of troops, and, going openly into 
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insuirectioB, attempted an invasion of the Panjdb. He was 
disappointed in his reception in that province. Akber moved 
against him in person, and sent detachments to intercept him; 
he was defeated by one of those detachments, constrained to 
fly to the hills, and at length reduced to throw himself on the 
king's mercy. Akber did not, on this occasion, forget ^.i>, ^^^ 
the great services of his former minister. He sent his ^SJ^^' 
principal nobility to meet him at some distance, and Moi'"™"^- 
to conduct him at once to the royal tent. When Bairdm 
appeared in Akber's presence, he threw himself at his Hissabmifr 
feet, and, moved by former recollections, began to sob S^SJ. 
aloud. Akber instantly raised him with his own hand, seated 
him on his right, and, after investing him with a dress of honour, 
gave him his choice of one of the principal governments under 
the crown, a high station at court, or an honourable dismissal 
on his pilgrimage to Mecca. Bairdm's pride and prudence 
equally counselled the latter course. He was assigned a liberal 
pension, and proceeded to OuzerAt; but, while he was hib death. 
preparing for his embarkation, he was assassinated by an 
AfghAn, whose father he had killed in battle during the reign 
of HumAy6n. 

The charge which Akber had now taken on himself seemed 
beyond the strensfth of a youth of eighteen : but the Difficult situ- 
young king was possessed of more than usual ad van- young king. 
tages, both from nature and education. 

He was bom in the midst of hardships, and brought up in 
captivity. His courage was exercised in his father's wars, and 
his prudence called forth by the delicacy of his situation during 
the ascendancy of Bairdm. He was engaging in his manners, well 
formed in his person, excelled in all exercises of strength and 
agility, and showed exuberant courage even in his amusements, 
as in taming unbroken horses and elephants, and in rash en- 
counters with tigers and other wild beasts. Yet with this disposi- 
tion, and a passionate love of glory, he founded his hopes of fame 
at least as much on the wisdom and liberality of his govern- 
ment as on its military success. 

It required all his great qualities to maintain him in the situa- 
tion in which he was placed. 

Of all the dynasties that had yet ruled in India, that of Tamer- 
lane was the weakest and the most insecure in its foundations. 
The houses of Ghazni and Ghor depended on their native king- 
dom, which was contiguous to their Indian conquest ; and the 
slave dynasties were supported by the continual influx of their 
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countrymen ; but though B&ber had been in some measure natu- 
ralized in Cdbul, yet the separation of that country under Cinuin 
had broken its connexion with India, and the rival of an A%liiin 
dynasty turned the most warlike part of its inhabitants, as well 
as of the Indian Mussulmans, into enemies. The x)nly adhe- 
rents of the House of Tamerlane were a body of adventurei^ 
whose sole bond of union was their common advantage durisg 
success. 

The weakness arising from this want of natural support had 
been shown in the easy expulsion of Hum^yiin, and was stili 
felt in the eairly part of the reign of his son. 

It was probably by these considerations, joined to a generous 
Hupknfor and candid nature, that Akber was led to form the 
•udoonsou- noble design of putting himself at the head of the 
empii«. whole Indian nation, and forming the inhabitants of 
that vast territory, without distinction of race or religion, into 
one community. 

This policy was steadily pursued throughout his reign. He 
admitted Hindiis to every degree of power, and Mussulmans of 
every party to the highest stations in the service, aoeording to 
their rank and merit ; until, as £Bur as his dominions extended, 
they were filled with a loyal and united people. 

But these were the fruits of time; and the first calls on 
Akber's attention were of an urgent nature : — 

1. To establish his authority over his chiefs. 

2. To recover the dominions of the crown. 

3. To restore, in the internal administration of them, that 
order which had been lost amidst so many revolutions.* 

In the first years of Akber's reign, his territory was confined 
Extent of hia ^ ^^^ Panjdb and the countiy round Delhi and Agra, 
territory. j^^ ^j^^ jj^jj^ y^^^.^ j^^ acquircd Ajmir without a battle ; 

early in the fourth, he obtained the fort of Ow&li6r ; and, not 
A.T>. 1550. long, before Bair&m's fall, he had driven the Afghans 
A. It, 966. Qy^ ^f Lucknow, and the country on the Ganges as fiir 
east as Jounptir. 

The adherents of the house of Stir that still remained in those 
iMubordina- P^rts wcrc uudcr Shir ShAh II., a son of the last king. 
toUioM'^o?" ^'dil ; ai^d. soon after Akber took charge of his own 
hkofiioeri. government, that prince advanced with a considerable . 
army to Jounptir, in the hope of recovering his dominions. He 
was totally defeated by Eh&n Zem&n, a chief of Akber s; bat 

• f Ak^^^'8 policy thua combinee that of Philip Augustua or Philip IV. in Franw- 
ServiuB Tulliua in Rome with that of — ^Ed.] 
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the victor, despising the youth and feeble resources of his master, 
withheld the king's share of the booty, and showed so ^d. i56o, 
great a spirit of independence that Akber found it^"-*^ 
necessary to proceed in person towards the residence of the 
refiictoiy governor. His presence produced more dutiful be- 
haviour, but the disposition to inefUbordination was only kept 
under for the time. 

The next affectation of independence was in M&lwa. That 
proYinee had remained in possession of B^ Bah^ur, one of the 
officers of the Afghan kings,^ and an attempt had been made to 
dispossess him during the administration of Bair&m EMo. The 
undertaking was renewed with more vigour by Akber. Adham 
Khin, the officer employed, succeeded in defeating and expelling 
Bix Bahiklur,^ but was as little disposed as Eh^n Zem^n to part 
with the fruits of his victory. 

Akber did not wait for any open act of mutiny: he disconcerted 
the ill designs of his general by a rapid march to his camp ; and 
Adham Kh£,n, unprepared for so sudden a crisis, lost no a.d. kwo, 
time in making his submission : his offence was readily ^ ^' 
pardoned ; but he was soon after removed from his sh^biU. 
government, which was given to the king's former tutor, Pir 
Mahommed EhiLn. This man, bred to letters, showed none of 
the virtues to be expected, either from his old profession or his 
present station. He was invaded by B&z BahiUiur ; and, although 
he gained considerable successes at first, he stained them by the 
massacre of the inhabitants of two cities of which he had ob- 
tained possession, and was ultimately defeated and drowned in 
the Nerbadda ; the whole province falling into the hands of its 
old possessor. Biz Bah^ur was finally subdued by ^i,. 15^1^ 
AbduUa EMn Uzbek, whom Akber inmiediately sent ^^ ^' 
against him. At a subsequent period, he entered the service of 
the emperor, whose liberal policy always left that resource for 
his eonqueied enemie& 

The ungovernable spirit of Adham Eh&a was not tamed by his 
removal from power; for, on some subsequent rivahy with 

' [He waa the son of ihe old governor, his importunitieB and threatened violence^ 

Shaji' Khin. — ^Ed. J she appointed an hour to receive him, put 

* An alleeting incident occurred on this on her most splendid dress, on which she 

oocasioii. B^ Bah^ur had a Hindu mSs- sprinkled the richest perfumes, and lay 

tresi irbo is said to have been one of the down on a couch with her mantie drawn 

CKwt beautiful women ever seen in India. over her face. Her attendants thought 

She waa as accomplished as she was fair, that she had fallen asleep, but on endea- 

ud waa celebrated for her verses in the vouring to wake her on the approach 

HindA language. She fell into the hands of the Khdn, they found she had taken 

of Adham Kh2n on the flight of Bdz Ba- poison, and was already dead. — {Khdfi 

hidur ; and finding herself unable to resist Khdn,) 
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Akber's vazlr, he stabbed him while at prayers, in a room 
adjoining to that occupied by the young king. Akber ran out on 
hearing the disturbance, and his first impulse was to revenge 
the death of his minister with his own hand : he restrained 
himself sufficiently to sheathe his sword, but ordered the mur- 
derer to be thrown from the lofty building where his offence 
AD. 1562, *^ok place. Nor was Abdulla Khdn less unruly in his 
A,H.97o. government of M^wa: within a little more than a 
year of the conquest of the province, he obliged Akber to move 
against him in person ; and having in vain attempted to oppose 
the royal army, he fled to GuzeriLt, and took refuge with the 
AD. i5«8, king of that country. His fate was viewed with dis- 
A.U. 970-1. satisfaction by several other Uzbeks, who occupied 
commands in Akber's army. They suspected that the young 
monarch was actuated by a dislike to their race, such as a 
descendant of Biber might well be supposed to entertain ; and 
they shared with many military leaders in their impatience of 
A.D. 1564, ^^^ subordination to which their class was about to be 
A.H. 972. reduced. In this spirit they revolted, and were joined 
by Kh&n Zemdn, before mentioned, and by A'saf Eh^, another 
nobleman, who had lately distinguished himself by the conquest 
of Garrah, a principality on the Nerbadda, bordering on Bundfl- 
cand. It was governed by a queen, who opposed the Mahometan 
general in an unsuccessful action, when, seeiug her army routed, 
and being herself severely wounded, she avoided fisJling into the 
hands of the enemy by stabbing herself with her da^er. Her 
treasures, which were of great value, fell into the hands of A'saf 
Kh&n ; he secreted the greater part, and the detection of this 
embezzlement was the immediate cause of his revolt. 

The war with these rebels was attended with various success, 
and with alternate submission and renewed defection on the part 
of more than one of the chiefs. It occupied Akber for more 
than two years ; and was concluded by an act of courage very 
characteristic of the conqueror. Akber had made great progress 
in reducing the rebellion, when he was drawn off by an invasion 
of the PanjAb, under his brother Hakim. This occupied him 
for several months ; and on his return, he found the rebels had 
recovered their ground, and were in possession of most parts of 
the Siibahs of Oudh and AUshih&d. He marched against them 
without delay, though it was the height of the rainy season ; 
drove them across the Ganges ; and when they thought them- 
selves secure behind that swollen river, he made a forced march 
through a flooded country, swam the Ganges at nightMl with 
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his advanced guard of not 2,000 men on horses and elephants, 
and, after lying concealed during the night, attacked the enemy 
about sunrise. The rebels, though aware of the approach of a 
small body of horse, were quite unprepared for an attack ; and 
Khan Zem&n having been killed, and another principal QneUed after 
chief unhorsed, and made prisoner, in the first confu- 5/i^^* 
sion, they lost all the advantage of their numbers, fell y**"* 
into complete disorder, and soon after dispersed and fled in all 
directions. 

The invasion fix>m C^bul which had interrupted Akber's 
operations, had its origin in much earlier events. Two ^ffairg of 
of Akber's chiefs, Ab61 MaAli^and Sherf ud din, had ^^^^• 
revolted at Ndg6r, before the Uzbek rebellion (in A.D. 1561, 
AJS. 969), had defeated the king's troops, and advanced towards 
Delhi : they were afterwards driven back in their turn, and 
forced to seek for safety beyond the Indus. They retired with 
the remains of their force to Cdbul, where circumstances secured 
them a favourable reception. 

That kingdom was left at the death of Humdydn under the 
nominal government of his infant son, Mirzi Hakim, Nominal go- 

j • T 1 1 A 11 vemmentof 

and immediately after was overrun, as has been men- phim» Ha- 
tioned,^^ by his relation, Soleimdn of Badakhsh&n ; and, brother. 
though soon afterwards recovered, was never really in obedience 
to Akber.^^ The government was in the hands of the prince's 
mother, who maintained her difficult position with ability, 
though not more exposed to danger from foreign enemies than 
from the plots and usurpations of her own ministers. 

She had recently been delivered from a crisis of the latter 
description, when she was joined by the rebellious chiefs from 
India; and before long she was induced to confide the control 
of her aflOskirs to Abtil Madli. That adventurer at first showed 
himself a useful minister ; but his secret views were directed to 
objects very diiSerent from the establishment of the Begum's 
authority, and as soon as he had himself formed a party in the 
kingdom, he had her assassinated, and took the government into 
his own hands. The aid of Mirzd Soleimdn was now invoked, 
and the result was the defeat and death of Abtil Ma^ (1563). 
Mirzi SoleimiLn affected to leave his young relation in possession 
of C&bul, but really placed him under the tutelage of one of his 
dependants, whose yoke was so irksome that Mlrzi Hakim rose 

' [Abiil MaiLi was a aayyid of K^Lshghar, rivalry with Bainim EMil — Eb.] 

wto entered Hum^ytin> service about " See p. 496. 

1551. He was a man of abUity, but hia " [But Cf. pp. 612, 517.— Ed.] 
. OTerbearing temper led him into continual 
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against it ; and, after a struggle with Soleim&n, was overcome 
Hakim in- and chased out of C&bul. This took place in the last 
pa^jib. year of the war with the Uzbek chiefs ; and Hakim, 
although he had received such assistance as the times admitted 
from Akber, yet^ conceiving his brother's hands to be fully 
occupied with the rebellion, at once resolved to indemnify him- 
self at his expense, seized on L&h6r, and took possession of the 
greater part of the Panj4b. This invasion ended in the expul- 
sion of Prince Hakim from India (November, 1566) ; and an 
opportune change of circumstances at the same moment opened 
the way for his return to Cdbul, of which country he remained 
for a considerable period in undisturbed possession. 

During these transactions, and before the final close of the 
AeTQitofthe operations against the Uzbeks, another revolt had taken 
^""^ place in India, which ultimately led to important con- 
sequences. Sult^ Mirz&, a prince of the House of Tamerlane, 
had come to India with B&ber ; he had rebeUed against Humi- 
ydn, and though subdued and pardoned, his four sons and three 
nephews took advantage of the general disturbance just men- 
tioned, and revolted at Sambal, the government which had been 
assigned to their father. At first they were overpowered with- 
out an effort; and the danger from them seemed to be completely 
They fly to ^t au end, when they were compelled to fly to Ouzer&t 
Goierit. (1566): yet they there sowed the seeds of future 
troubles, which only ended with the subjugation of the kingdom. 

Some instances occurred during the disturbances above re- 
MiMdiar lated, which, although they had no important results, 
renoet. yet scrvc to show the state of society at the time. 

During the insurrection of Sherf ud din, as Akber was going 
m procession to a celebrated shrine, an archer, who, it afterwards 
appeared, belonged to the rebel chief, mixed with the spectators, 
and, pretending to discharge his arrow at a bird which was fly* 
ing over him, suddenly brought it down in the direction of the 
emperor, and lodged it some inches deep in his shoulder. He 
was instantly seized, and Akber was entreated to put off his 
execution, and to extort a disclosure of the name of his insti- 
gator ; but he said that a confession in such circumstances was 
more likely to criminate the innocent than the guilty, and allowed 
the punishment to take its course.^' On another occasion, Khijs 
M6azzim, a near relation of Akber through his mother, had 
given way to a violent temper, and treated his wife with such 
brutality, that her relations applied to Akber to intercede vdth 
u Khm EMa. AkbernAneh. 
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him, and prevail on him to leave her with her mother when he 
was about to remove to his j6gir. Akber took an opportunity, 
while going out on a hunting party, to pay him a visit in his 
house near Delhi; but the monster guessed his design, and 
running to his female apartment before Akber had alighted, 
stabbed his wife to the heart, and threw the bloody dagger from 
the window among the king's attendants. When Akber entered 
the house he found him armed for resistance, and narrowly 
escaped death from one of his slaves, who was cut down as he 
was making a blow at the emperor. Akber, incensed at these 
atrocities, ordered M6azzim to be thrown headlong into the 
Jumna : he did not immediately sink ; and Akber relented and 
ordered him to be taken out and imprisoned in Gw^6r, where 
he soon afber died a maniac.^' 

On one of ^Akber's marches he found two great bodies of 
Hindii devotees prepared^ according to their custom, ^^ to contend 
sword in hand for the possession of a place for bathing during 
a great annual festival at Tan^sar. He endeavoured at first by 
all means to bring about an amicable settlement ; but finding 
all was in vain, he determined to allow them to fight it out, and 
looked on at the conflict in which they immediately engaged. At 
lengtii one party prevailed, and Akber, to prevent the slaughter 
tiiat would have followed, ordered his guards to check the vie- 
tors» and thus put an end to the battle.^* 

During this struggle with the military aristocracy, Akber was 
fighting for his crown no less than in his contests with Foreign 
the successors of Shir Sh&h; but by the time he hadrh^Ri^pAte 
completed his twenty-fifth year, he had crushed his adversaries 
by his vigour, or attached them by his clemency, and had time 
to turn his thoughts to foreign countries. The first which at- 
tracted his attention was that of the R&jptit princea Bah&ra 
Mai, the riya of Amb^r (now Jeipiir), was always, on friendly 
terms -^th him, and had, at an early period, given his daughter in 
marriage to Akber ; both he and his son, Bhagav&n D&s, being 
at the same time admitted to a high rank in the imperial army. 

Soon after the fall of Bairim (ajd. 1561, A.H. 969) he had sent 
a force against M&rw&r, and by the capture of the strong fort of 
Mlrta had made an impression on that country which he was 
unable to foUow up. He now turned his arms against ^j,, 15^7^ 
the r6na of Chit6r (or Oudipiir). U'di Sing, the reign- ^•"' ^'^^^ 
ing rina, was the son of B&ber's competitor, Bdna Sanga, but 
was a man of feeble character. On the approach of Akber, 

» Akberatfmeh. >« Bee p. 65. "* Akbernimeh. 
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he withdrew from Chit6r, and retreated into the hilly and i^roody 
country north of Guzerdt. His absence did not facilitate the 
capture of the fortress. There was still a strong garrison under 
Jei Mai, a chief of great courage and ability ; and the place, 
though twice taken before, was still regarded by the R&jputs of 
M^w^r as a sort of sanctuary of their monarchy. Akber carried 
on his approaches with caution and regularity. His trenches 
are minutely described by Ferishta, and closely resemble those 
of modem Europe. They were zigzags protected by gabions 
and by earth thrown from the trench. The object, however, 
was not to establish a breaching battery, but to get near enough 
for sinking mines. This was done in two places ; and the troops 
being prepared for the occasion, fire was set to the train. The 
explosion was the signal for the storming party to rush forward ; 
but it had only taken effect in one of the mines; and while 
the soldiers were climbing up the breach, the second mine ex- 
ploded, destroyed many of both parties, and struck such a 
panic as to occasion the immediate flight of the assailants. 

The operations of the siege had now to be recommenced ; but 
Akber, one night, in visiting the trenches, perceived Jei MxJ on 
the works, where he was superintending some i*epairs by torch- 
light; he immediately singled him out, and was so fortunate 
as to shoot him through the head with his own hand. The garri- 
son lost heart on the death of their gallant leader ; and, with their 
usual infatuation, abandoned the breaches and withdrew to the 
interior of the fort, where they devoted themselves with the ac- 
customed solemnities. The women were committed to the flames 
with the body of Jei Mai, and the men ran out to meet death from 
the Mussulmans, who had mounted the ramparts unopposed 
A.D. 1668, Eight thousand men were killed on this occasion, by the 
fTdia, Rijpiit account ; and the Mahometan writers make the 
skbiin.' number still greater. " The rina, notwithstanding the loss 
of his capital, remained independent in his fastnesses. Nine years 
afterwards his son and successor, B£,n& Pertib, was deprived of his 
strongholds of Komuln^r and Gogunda (probably in A J). 1578, 
A.H. 986^^), andwascompelledforatimetoflytowardsthelndus. But, 
unlike his father, he was an active high-spirited prince; and his per- 
severance wasrewarded by success : before the death of Akber he re- 
covered a great portion of theopenpart of hisdominions, and founded 
the new capital called Oudip6r, which is still occupied by his 

^ One body of 2,000 men escaped by troops who had stormed the place, as if 

an extraordinary stratagem : they bound they had been a detachment of the be- 

the hands of their own women and chil- siegers in charge of prisoners, 

dren, and marched with them through the " Fetishta. Miintakhab ut Tawtfrikh. 
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descendants.^ His house, alone, of the R&jp6t royal families, 
has rejected all matrimonial connexions with the kings of Delhi ; 
and has even renounced all affinity with the other rdjas, looking 
on them as contaminated by their intercourse with an alien race. 

Such connexions were zealously promoted by Akber, and were 
long kept up by his successors. He himself had two Bijptit 
queens, of the houses of Jeiplir and Mirwdr ; and his eldest son 
was married to another princess of Jeiptir. The bride, on these 
occasions, acquired a natural influence over her husband; her 
issue had equal claims to the throne with those bom of a Maho- 
metan mother ; and the connexion was on a footing of so much 
equality, that from being looked on with repugnance as a loss of 
cast, it soon came to be coveted as an honourable alliance with 
the family of the sovereign.* 

In the course of the next year Akber took the strong hill- 
forts of B.intamb6r and C^njer ; he went in person against the 
former place. On a subsequent occasion, being near the frontier 
of J6dp6r, Milddo, the old rdja of J6dplir, sent his ^„. 1570, 
second son to meet him.^® This Akber resented, as an ^^ ^^®- 
imperfect substitute for his own appearance; and afterwards, 
assuming a superiority to which he was not entitled, ^ j,. 1572, 
made a formal grant of J6dp1ir to R^ Sing of BIkanir, ^"- ^®- 
a junior member of the same family. Bi,i Sing, however, did not 
obtain possession ; and, on the death of Mildfe, his son submitted, 
and was afterwards treated with the greatest favour and distinc- 
tion by the emperor.^ 

Akber's attention was soon after drawn to an enterprise of 
greater magnitude, involving the re-annexation of Gu- conquer 
zerilt to the empire. That kingdom had passed, on the <>'®^>«^*- 
death of Bahddur Shdh, to his nephew Mahmtid II.; and on 
the death of the latter king, his favourite, Etimdd Kh&n, who 
had been a Hindii slave, carried on the government in the name 
of a boy whom he pretended to be a son of Mahmtid, and who 
bore the title of JJozaffer III. The usurpation was opposed by 
another chief named Chenglz Kh&n ; and it was with this last 
person that the Mlrz^, whose revolt was mentioned in A.D. 1566, 
took refuge on their flight. Their extravagant pretensions soon 
drove them into a quarrel with their protector ; and, after some 
partial success, they were expelled from Guzerdt, and made 
an attempt to seize on M41wa, not long after the taking of Chi- 

" Tod*8 Rdjasthdny vol. l p. 332, etc. Metcalfe, vol. iJ16.— Ed.] 

• [For a very interestmg iHustratioii to ^ Ferishta. 

show how the Rajputs really regarded ^ Tod's Jidjasthdnf vol. u, p. 3i. 
these marriagee, aee Kaye'a Life of Lord 
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t6r, in a.d. 1568. Akber forthwith sent an army against them, 
but its services were not required, for Chenglz ELh&n had in the 
meantime been assassinated, and the Mirz^ returned to Guzer&t 
to take advantage of the confusion which followed. Those confu- 
sions continued to rage without intermission till the year 1572, 
when Akber was solicited by Etim&d Kh&n to put an end to the 
distractions of Gu2er&t by taking the kingdom into his own pos- 
B^'t^hit' ^^^^^^ He marched from Delhi in September, 1572, 
ji!iiS?L ' ^^^ ®^^^ reached Patan, between which place and Ah- 
awwai. med&b&d he was met by the pageant king Mozafler, 
who formally transferred his crown to the emperor of Delhi. 
Some time was spent in reducing refractory chiefs ; in endea- 
vours to seize the Mins^, or, at least, to disperse their troops ; 
and in the siege of Surat, which was carried on by the king in 
person. Before the place was invested, the principal Mirz&s 
quitted it with a light detachment, and endeavoured to join 
their main body in the north of Guzer&t. Akber made a sudden 
and rapid movement to intercept them, and succeeded in over- 
taking them before they had attained their object He had 
advanced with such inconsiderate haste that he found himself 
in front of his enemy, who were 1,000 strong, with a party 
which, after waiting to allow stragglers to come up, amounted 
only to 156 men. With this handfiil he commenced the attack, 
but was repulsed, and compelled to take his stand in some lanes 
formed by strong hedges of cactus, where not more than three 
horses could advance abreast. He was hard pressed, and once 
was separated from his men, and nearly overpowered. But in 
his small band were several chiefs of note, and among the rest 
R£ja Bhagav&n Sing, of Jeiptir, with his nephew and adopted 
son, B&ja Mdn Sing ; and it was to the exertions of these two 
that Akber owed his personal deliverance, and the ultimate 
success of the day. The Mlrz&s, however, effected their juncti<m 
with their troops. They afterwards dispersed, met with dif- 
ferent adventures, and came to various ends. One was cut off in 
6u2er&t; the principal ones made their way to the north of India, 
and after suffering a defeat from R4ja R4i Sing near Nlig<k, 
revisited their original seat of SambaJ, and when driven thence, 
they plundered in the Panjdb, and again pursued their flight 
towards the Indus, imtil they fell into the hands of the king's 
officers and were put to death. One only of the Mins&B, 
named Husein, fled frem Ouzer&t into the hills near Ekin- 
j^b4^' d^sh, and remained unnoticed ; while Akber returned to 
gj^^l^' Agra» having once more annexed Guzerit to his crown. 
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He bad not been a montb at bis capital, wben be learned tbat 
Mirz^ Husein bad again entered Guzei^t, bad been joined by one 
of the principal officers of tbe former king, and bad already 
reduced tbe royal troops of tbe province to a defensive position, 
wbicb tbey found some difficulty in maintaining. Tbe rains bad 
also set in, so tbat tbe marcb of a regular army was impossible ; 
but Akber, witb tbe activity, and perbaps temerity, tbat cbarao- 
terized him, at once determined to retrieve bis affiadrs in person. 
He sent off 2,000 horse to make the best of their way to Patau, 
and soon after followed himself with 300 persons (chiefly men 
of rank) on camels. He performed the journey of more than 
450 mUes with such celerity that, in spite of tbe season, he had 
assembled his troops, and faced his enemy at tbe bead of 3,000 
men, on tbe ninth day from leaving Agra. His force was still 
very unequal to tbat of the rebels ; but they were astonished 
at the sudden apparition of the emperor, and were, moreover, 
engaged in a siege, and exposed to a sally from tbe garrison. 
Akber, therefore, though again exposed to imminent personal 
hazard from his own thoughtless impetuosity, was at last 
successfiil. Both tbe insurgents were killed; and tninquillity 
being completely restored, be again returned to Agra.^ 

Akber's next great enterprise was tbe conquest of Bengal. 
Part of Bebdr had been occupied after the defeat of co^quertof 
Shir Sh6b II., in A.D. 1560; tbe rest of tbe province, ^^'^ 
witb all the country to the east of it, was stiU to be subdued. 
Bengal had revolted from Sultdn A'dil before the return of Hu- 
m4y6n, and had remained under different Afghan kings till now. 
It was held by Dd>tid, a weak and debauched prince, who had 
been nearly supplanted by bis vazir, and was engaged in a civil 
war occasioned by his execution of this dangerous minister. 

Akber bad profited by these dissensions to obtain a promise 
of tribute from D&dd : a temporary prospect of security bad led 
that unsteady prince to reassert his independence, and the king 
thought tbe occasion favourable for going against him in person. 
He left Agra in the height of the rainy season, availing himself 
of tbe Jumna and tbe Ganges for the transport of his stores and 

^ Before this battle, while Akber was young R^jptit, who was so indignant at 
anning, he saw a stripling (the son of one the use made of his armour, that he tore 
of the Rdjpdt nljas) labouring under the off that given him by the king, and de- 
weight of a suit of mail, out of all pro- clared that he should go into &e action 
portion to his strength. He immediately without any armour at all. Akber took 
exchanged it for a lighter suit of hk no notice of this disrespect but to say, 
own ; and seeing another rdja unprovided, that he could not allow his chiefs to be 
he told him to put on the heavy armour more exposed than himself, and that he 
which, had remained unoccupied. This would also go unarmed into the battle, 
rdja was a rival of the father of the QAJ^temdmeh,) 
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part of his army. He scarcely met with any opposition during 
A.D. 1675, ^^ advance into BehAr. D&dd Ehdn retired to Bengal 
A,H. »83. Proper ; and Akber left his lieutenants to pursue the 
conquest, and returned himself to Agra. 

The reduction of Bengal did not prove so easy a task as was 
expected. Although D&dd at first withdrew to Orissa," he 
afterwards twice encountered and routed the royal troops; and 
when at length defeated himself, and driven to the shores of 
the Bay of Bengal, he was strong enough to make terms, and 
to retain the province of Orissa for himself. One of the most 
distinguished of the commanders in this war was B.&ja T6dar 
Mai, so celebrated as Akber's minister of finance.^ He and the 
other commanders were withdrawn after the peace, and an 
officer of high rank was left as governor of Bengal He died 
from the influence of the climate of Gour, or Lacnouti, the 
ancient capital, to which he had returned after it had been for 
some time deserted ; and his successor had scarcely taken charge, 
when D^tid renewed the war and overran Bengal, compelling 
the king's troops to concentrate and wait for assistance from 
Behiix. A battle at length took place, and terminated in the 
defeat and death of D^tid. Soon after, the fort of Roht&9, in 
Behir, which had held out till now, was compelled, by a long 
A.D. 1676, blockade, to surrender to a force employed for the pur- 
A.H.984. pQgg Bengal and Behdr were now re-annexed to the 
empire; and the remains of the Afgh&n monarchy in Hindostan 
were thus completely extinguished. 

But the situation of those provinces was unfavourable to their 
state of that permanent tranquillity: the hilly and woody track on 
provinoe. ^jj^ south, thc vast mountaius and forests on the north, 
the marshes and jungles towards the sea, still afforded a safe 
retreat for the turbulent ; and there was no want of materials 
to spread disaffection. Bengal had not before been subjugated 
by the Moguls, and was filled with Afghdn settlers, whose 
numbers had been greatly increased by the retreat of such of 
their nation as refused to enter the service of the House of Ta- 
merlane after its conquest of Upper Hindostaa The Mogul 

" Orissa is applied here to the small days. After serving in Guzerdt and Ben- 

portion of the country so called that gal with reputation he returned to Delhi 

formed the Mahometan province. in 1577. Here as PeshklSr or chief deputy 

o ["T(5dar Mai was of the Ktiyeth cast, to the Vazlr Shfli Mansdr, he aadsted in 

and early leaving the Pan j rib, his native the internal revenue reform with which 

land, commenced his political career in his name and that of his master, the Em- 

Guzerdt, A.D. 1553. He became a military peror Akber, are associated." {Benarti 

chief and superintendent of revenue by Mag^ in. 247.) — Ed.] 
a conjunction of offices common in those 
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chic& had profited by the unsettled state of the country ; they 
seized on the j^rs of the Afgh&ns for their own benefit, and ac- 
counted for the rest of the royal revenue as expended on military 
operations. The conquest was completed about the jj^t^j^yo, 
time of Akber's great financial reform, and the go-RjiSTSd* 
vemor was required to remit revenue to the treasury ; ^***'' 
while all j^irs were strictly inquired into, and musters of the 
troops for which each was held were rigorously exacted. The 
new conquerors were too conscious of their strength to submit 
to these regulations.^ They revolted first in Bengal, and soon 
afterwards in Behdr ; when Akber foimd himself completely dis- 
possessed of the fruits of his victory, and a formidable army of 
30,000 men in the field to oppose him. After much ill success 
on the part of the king's troops, Rdja T6dar Mai was ^ j,. 1579, 
sent to recover the province. He was at first successful, ^•^- ^' 
partly owing to his infiuence with the Hindii zemindars ; but 
some harsh pecuniary demands on the part of the vazir at Delhi 
led to numerous desertions, even among the chiefs unconnected 
with the rebels, and it was not till the end of the third year from 
the breaking out of the rebellion, that it was finally put an end 
to by Aziz, or A'zim Khdn, who had succeeded T6dar Mai, and 
seems to have bought ofi* many chiefs, and continued their lands 
to many of the troops (AfghAns as well as Moguls), who had 
heretofore enjoyed them.^ 

The old Afghdn adherents of D^iid Eh&n had not been idle 
during these dissensions among the Moguls. They ing^uroction 
assembled soon after the rebellion broke out imder a^h^^" 
chief called Kuttii, and before long made themselves ^°«**- 
masters of Orissa and of all the country up to the river Dam6- 
der, near Bardwdn. Aziz having left the province after the re- 
bellion was subdued, Rdja Mdn Sing was sent from Cdbul to 
conduct this new war. He entered the country held by the 
Afghans, and cantoned for the rains near the present site of 
Calcutta. A large detachment of his was afterwards defeated 
by the enemy, and his son, who commanded it, taken prisoner ; 
so that his affairs wore an unfavourable aspect; when Kutt6 
luckily died (1590), and Tsa, a prudent and moderate chief, be- 
came guardian to his sons. With this chief an agreement was 
soon concluded by Mdn Sing, allowing the sons of Kuttii to re- 
tain Orissa as dependents or subjects of the emperor. After two 
years, I'sa died. His successor incurred general odium, by 

•• Stewart's History of Bengal. Mun- ** Stewart's History of Bengal. 

takhab ut Taw^rikh. 
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seizing on the revenues of the great temple of Jagann&tb. Akber 
took advantage of this mistake to send M£n Sing again with an 
army, who defeated the Afgh&ns on the borders of Bengal, drove 
Final Battle- them to Cattak, and by concessions of j^lgirs, added to 
^^iJ^ niore rigorous measures, finally reduced them to sub- 
^^T mission. 

turbanoe. Their last struggle was in 1592; and thenceforth 

(although Osm&Q, one of Euttti's sons, rebelled again in A.D. 
1600) the pretensions of the Afgh&ns to the possession of the 
province may be considered as quite extinguished. 

While his officers were employed in the settlement of Bengal, 
Bevoitof Akber's own attention was drawn to a distant part of 
HakEl his dominions. His brother, Mirz& Hakim, who had 
long been undisturbed in Cdbul, was led, by a wish for further 
aggrandizement, again to invade the Panj&b. R&ja M^ Sing, 
the governor, was compelled to retire before him, and to take 
refuge in L4h6r ; and Akber /ound it necessary to proceed, him- 
self, with an army to raise the siege and deliver the province. 
▲.D. 1681, Mirz& Hakim retreated before him ; and the emperor, 
Ijff?^Sf' whose situation no longer required his allowing such 
Mohamm. ^ttacks to pass with impunity, followed up his success, 
Reduction CTOssed the Indus, and after a feeble opposition on the 
ofcibui pjyj^ Qf ]jig brother, took possession of Cdbul. Mfrzi 
Hakim fled to the mountains. He afterwards made his sab- 
mission, and Akber generously restored him to his government. 
He thenceforth, probably, remained in real subordination to hiB 
brother. 

After this settlement, Akber returned to Agra, leaving Rdja 
Bhagav^n Dds of Jeip^ governor of the Panjdb. On his way he 
founded the fort which still stands at the principal feny of the 
Indus, and gave it the name of Attok Beniris. 

After the abdication of Mozaffer Sb&h of Quzer&t, he acoom- 
inrorrection paniod the army to Agra, and was kept for some time 
in GiuerAt. a^Qut the court. Hc had latterly been allowed to re- 
side at a j^r, which had been given to him, and was no longer 
looked on with suspicion (from 1573 to 1581). In this case, as 
in many others, Akber paid dear for his magnanimity. New 
intrigues arose in Guzerdt, and Mozaffer was invited, by Shir 
Kh&n F^lddi, one of the principal actors in the former troubles, 
A.D. 1581, ^ fly ^om his residence in Hindostan, and put himself 
A.H. 989. ^^ ^1j^ hesd of his old kingdom. An insurrection 
ensued, which reached to such a height that the king's troops 
were obliged to withdraw to Patau, in' the north of Guzer&i, 
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while Mozaffer Shiih occupied Ahmed&b^d, Bar6cliy and almost 
the whole of the province. MfrzA Kh£n *• (the son of Bair^m 
Kh^) was sent to quell this rebellion. He defeated Mozaffer, 
and recovered the continental part of Guzeritt; butA.D. i684, 
Mozaffer retired among the almost independent chief- ia'wi,' 
tains of the peninsula, repelled the attacks of Mirzi ^°**"™™- 
Kh&a, and made various attempts, at different periods, to recover 
his dominions. His efforts were all unsuccessful ; but the endea- 
vours of the Moguls to penetrate his retreat in the peninsula 
were attended with as little effect ; and no result was produced 
for a long period^ except alternate victories and heavy loss on 
both sides. 

On one occasion, indeed, in a.d. 1589, Aziz made his way to the 
8eaHK)ast on the south, and fought a great battle. The victory 
was doubtful, but was followed by the retreat of the Moguls ; 
and it was not till four years after this period, and twelve after 
his rebellion (in A.D.' 1693), that Mozaffer Shih was taken, on an 
incursion into the settled part of the province, and cut his throat 
with a razor while on his way to the court at Agra. 



CHAPTER II. 

FBOM 1586 TO THE DEATH OF AKBEB. 

After Mozaffer had been driven into the peninsula, Akber began 
to take part in the disputes of the Deckan (in A.D. 1586). Akber inter- 
His first attempts failed, as will hereafter be related; Jl^Ji*^^ 
and before long he was fully occupied by the affairs of **'*^***^ 
his own northern dominions. In the year 1585 his brother 

* [MimA Abd ul Rahlm was one of the the text, and was promoted in consequence 
most distingulBhed nobles of Muhamma- to the Ank of Amir of 5,000 with the 



dan India : he was bom at Labor in 1556. predicted title. He was next honoured 

When he came of age, Akber bestowed on with the very rare title of Vakll-i-Sul- 

him the title of Mlrati^ Kh&a, and he was tanat or lord lieutenant of the empire, 

soon afterwards appointed governor of He successively held the governments of 

Ouserit. When twenty-eight years of age Jaunptkr, MultiSn, and Sin4 and performed 

he was made abflik or tutor of Prince great services in the wars in the Deckan. 

Selim, and in the same year he was sent His daughter was married to Prince Ddni- 

to put down Moasaffar Shilh's insurrection. ydl. Under SultiCn Jehangir he retained 

The emperor had ordered him not to risk the same influence in the imperial coun- 

a general engagement with his inferior oils, and we And him sent with Prince 

numbers ; but an old noble told him that ShiQi Jehi&n to Kandahdr. He died at 

now was the time to become KMni Delhi about 1626. (See Erskine's Ltfe 

Khdndn or to fall in battle, and he ac- of Bdber, preface, p. vii) — Eo.] 
oordingly fought the battle mentioned in 

LL 
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toJJSok^* Mirzi Hakim, died; and, although he had no difficulty 
the indw. ii^ taking the territories held by that prince into his 
immediate possession, yet he heard, about the same time, that 
Mirzd Soleim&n had been driven out of Badakhshin by Abdullah, 
the Eh&n of the Uzbeks; and it was, probably, apprehension 
of the further progress of that formidable neighbour which 
chiefly induced him to go in person to C&buL Abdullah Eh^, 
however, was contented with BadakhshiLn ; and as Akber made 
no attempt to recover that possession of his family, the peace 
remained undisturbed. The emperor was now in the neighbour- 
hood of the northern mountains, a great portion of which was 
comprised within his dominions; and he was engaged by this 
circumstance in wars of a new description, attended with greater 
difficulties than any he had yet encountered. 

The first was the conquest of Cashmir. That celebrated 
Conquest of kiugdom is an extensive plain, situated in the heart of 
CMhmir. ^Q Himalaya mountains, and more than half way up 
their height. Placed, by its elevation, above the reach of the 
heat of Hindostan, and sheltered by the surrounding mountains 
from the blasts of the higher regions, it enjoys a delicious 
climate, and exhibits, in the midst of snowy summits, a scene 
of continual verdure, and almost of perpetual spring. Trees 
belonging to different climates are scattered over its surface, 
while fruits of various kinds and flowers of innumerable de- 
scriptions are poured forth with spontaneous profusion over 
the hills and plains. The level country is watered by rills, 
which issue from the valleys or 'fall in cascades down the 
mountains, and collect in different places, especially in two lakes, 
whose varied banks and floating gardens are the great boast of 
the valley. 

This terrestrial paradise can only be approached by difficult 
and dangerous passes. The road, though a steep ascent on the 
whole, often rises and descends over rocky ridges ; sometimes 
winds through long an(f close defiles; and sometimes runs along 
the face of precipices overhanging deep and rapid rivers. The 
higher part of the mountain, from whence the descent into 
Cashmir commences, is at one season further obstructed, and in 
some places rendered impassable, by snow. 

Cashmir had been ruled by a long succession of Hindd, and 
sometimes, perhaps, of Tartar princes, from a very remote 
period till the beginning of the fourteenth century, when it 
fell into the hands of a Mahometan adventurer, and was held 
by princes of the same religion till the time of Akber's inva- 
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sion.^ The hopes of that enterprising monarch were excited by 
distractions which prevailed among the reigning family.; and 
vrhile at Attok, in A.D. 1586, he sent a detachment, ^ ^ ^^ 
under Shdh Rokh Mirzi, the son of Mirzd SoleimAn^^^' 
(who had entered his service when driven out of Badakhshdn), 
and his own brother-in-law, R&ja Bhagavdn DAs of Jeiptir, to 
take possession of the prize thus exposed to hazard by the con- 
tention of its owners. 

The obstacles already mentioned, especially the snow, retarded 
the progress of the army ; and although it, at last, penetrated 
through a pass which had not been guarded, yet its supplies 
had been exhausted in these unproductive and inaccessible 
mountains, and the remaining difficulties seemed so considerable 
that the two chiefs entered into a treaty with the iniling power 
of Cashmir, by which the sovereignty of Akber was acknow- 
ledged, but his practical interference with the province forbidden. 
The emperor disapproved of this engagement ; and next year 
sent another army, whose efforts were attended with more 
success. The dissensions which prevailed in Cashmir extended 
to the troops stationed to defend the pass: part came over to 
the Moguls; the rest quitted their post and retired to the 
capital The barrier once surmounted, Cashmir lay at the 
mercy of the invaders. The king submitted, was enrolled 
among the nobles of Delhi, and was assigned a large jigir in 
Beh&r. Akber afterwards made a journey to Cashmir to enjoy 
the pleasures of his new conquest. He only repeated his visit 
twice during the rest of his reign ; but Cashmir became the 
favourite summer retreat of his successors, and still maintains 
its celebrity as the most delicious spot in Asia, or in the world. 

Though Akber's next operations were not unprovoked like 
those against Cashmir, they were opposed with much ^^ ^^ 
greater obstinacy, and terminated with less success. ^J^J^" 
They were directed against the north-eastern tribes of ^^^"^^ 
the Afghans, who inhabit the hilly countries round the plain of 
Pesh&wer. The plain is of great extent and pro- DeKsription 
digious fertility, combining the productive soil of India tribe^d 
with many of the advantages of the temperate countries ooun^. 

' The History of Cashmir called the his accuracy. The early part, as in all 

" Rdja Tarangini " is remarkable, as the history, is fabulous, but it gradually 

only specimen of that department of approaches to consistency in facts and 

literature in the Sanscrit language. It is dates until about a.d. 600, from which 

executed by four di£ferent hands ; the period the chronology is perfectly accu- 

first of whom wrote in a.d. 1148, but rate. {Wilson* 8 Bistory of Cashmir, 

quotes the works of earlier historians Transactions of the Asiatic Soaety, vol, xv, 

with a precirion that gives confidence in pp. 8, 85.^ 
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in the west. It is bounded on the north by the great chain of 
Hindii Cush; on the west by the high range of Soleini&n; and 
on the south by a lower range, called the hills of Kheiber, 
which extends from that of S61eim&n to the Indus. This tract 
forms about one-tenth of the proper country of the Afghans. 
Its inhabitants are now called Berdurdnis, and are distinguished 
from the other Afgh^s by some peculiarities of dialect and 
manners. 

The northern part belongs to the Yiisufzeis, who are by much 
the most considerable of these north-eastern tribes, and who 
afford a good specimen of the rest. The territory includes 
the northern part of the plain of PeshAwer, and stretches up 
the mountains of the snowy ridge of Hindti Cush, embracing 
some valleys of thirty or forty miles in length, and corresponding 
breadth, from each of which other valleys run up on both sides ; 
all rivalling Cashmlr in climate and beauty, and all ending in 
narrow glens, hemmed in by high precipices or lost in woods 
and forests. Such a country is fuU of intricacy and obstruction 
to an invading army, but affords easy communications to the 
natives, who know the passes from one vaUey to another, and 
who are used to make their way even when there is no path to 
assist them. The original population was Indian, consisting, 
probably, of descendants of the ancient Paropamisadae. ' It 
had, at a comparatively recent period, been conquered and 
reduced to a sort of villanage by certain Afgh^ tribes ; and 
they, in their turn, were dispossessed, about a century before 
this period, by the Yiisufzeis, a tribe from near Candahir, which 
had just suffered a similar expulsion from its native seats. 
With such possessions, and with their numeix>us vassals, the 
YAsufzeis added the pride of wealth to the independence natural 
to mountaineers; and their self-importance was increased by 
their democratic constitution. Though each of their clans had 
an hereditary chief, he had no authority in time of peace, except 
to consult the people and to make known their wishes to the 
other clans. Internal affiiirs were conducted by the inhabitants 
of each village ; causes were tried by a sort of jury, and meet- 
ings for one or other purpose were constantly held in the public 
apartment of the village, which served also as a place of relaxa- 
tion for the inhabitants, and of entertainment to guests or 
passing strangers. The land was equally divided; and equality 
was maintained by new distributions of it fix)m time to tunc. 
The Indian vassals were well treated, but they had no share 

' See p. 254. 
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in the government; and the conquerors were not more dis- 
tinguished by their fair complexions than the superiority 
apparent in their demeanour. 

The other tribes inhabiting the plains and the lower hills to 
the south had been longer settled there, and had had more 
intercourse with the Mahometans of India ; but some of those 
in the S61eiman{ mountains had a still more rugged country and 
less civilized manners than the Y^ufzeis. The emperor Bdber 
had endeavoured to bring the north-eastern tribes under his 
dominion, and partially succeeded with some. He failed 
entirely with the Ytisufzeis, though he employed the means of 
conciliation as well as destructive inroads into the accessible 
part of their country. 

The present quarrel originated in a fanatical spirit, which 
had sprung up, many years before, among this portion sect of the 
of the A%hAns. A person, named Bdyazid, had then ^'^^"'^y"- 
assumed the character of a prophet; had set aside the Eor&n, 
and taught that nothing existed except God, who filled all 
space and was the substance of all forms. The Divinity 
despised all worship and rejected all mortifications; but he 
exacted implicit obedience to his prophet, who was the most 
perfect manifestation of himself. The believers were authorized 
to seize on the lands and property-of infidels, and were promised, 
in time, the dominion of the whole earth. Bd>yazid soon formed 
a numerous sect (which took the name of Bdsheniya, or en- 
lightened), and established his authority in the hills of S61eim^ 
and Kheiber, with an influence over the neighbouring tribes. 
He was so long successful, that the government was obliged to 
make an exertion to put him down. His own presumption and 
the blind confidence of his followers led him to meet tiie royal 
troops in the plain. He was defeated with great slaughter, and 
died soon after of fatigue and vexation.^ His sons dug up his 
bones, and bore them in an ark, at the head of their column ; 
but they ceased to be formidable beyond their hills till about 
A J). 1585, when one of the youngest, named Jel&la, assumed 
the command, and exercised it with such vigour, that the 
ordinary government of C^bul was found incompetent to resist 
him. When Prince Hakim died,* and Cibul came directly 
under Akber, the government was given to R&ja M&n Sing, 
whose talents and connexion with the emperor were supported 
by the forces which he could draw from his hereditary dominions. 

' Dr. Leyden's account of the ^deheniya Sect, AfiaUc Ruta/rchu. voL ii p. 36S. 
* [In A.D. 1686.— Ed.] 
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Even these advantages did not prove effectual ; and one of the 
professed objects of Akber's expedition to the Indus was to settle 
the Afghans. With this view he sent successive detachments 
from his camp on the east bank of the Indus ; and commenced 
his operations by an attack on the Ytisufzeis, although they 
had long before quarrelled with the Rdshenlyas, and renounced 
the tenets of the sect. 

The chief commanders in the force detached were Zein Kh&n, 
Dostruction the cmpcror's foster-brother^ and R&ja Bir Bal, his 
^*aJS^ greatest personal favourite. So great was the im- 
Yu^ufzeifl. portance attached to this expedition that Abtil Fazl 
A.D. 1586, relates that he himself drew lots with Bir Bal who 
i*S.^/ should command one of the divisions, and was much 
^*'"" mortified at being disappointed in this opportunity of 

distinguishing himself; his brother Feizi accompanied the 
force.* The open country was soon overrun and laid waste; 
but on RAja Bir Bal's advancing up one of the valleys, he found 
himself, by degrees, involved among defiles, where there was no 
outlet, and was at length obliged to give up the enterprise, and 
retrace his steps to the plain. Zein Eh&n showed more perse- 
verence: he made his way .through many rugged and dangerous 
mountains, and even built a redoubt in a place convenient for 
controlling the neighbourhood; but his troops were by this 
time so much exhausted by fatigue, and so much harassed by 
the increasing numbers and audacity of their enemies, that he 
was compelled to form a junction with Bir Bal ; and both com- 
bined would have been unable to pursue their operations if they 
had not received further reinforcements from Akber. 

They now resumed their plan of invasion. Bir Bal was on 
bad terms with Zein Ehdn, and it was contrary to the strongest 
remonstrances of the latter that they determined to risk their 
whole force in a desperate attack on the A%h&na The resolu- 
tion taken, they advanced into the mountains. They soon came 
to a strong pass, which Bir Bal succeeded in ascending; but 
on reaching the top, after a day of £a.tigue, he was set on by 
the Afghans, with such effect, that his men dispersed, and made 
their way, as they best could, to the plain. Zein Kh&n, who had 
remained at the foot of the pass, was attacked at the same time, 
and defended himself with difficulty, during the night and part 
of the next day, when both chiefs were at last enabled to come 
to a halt, and to collect their scattered forces. Zein Kh&a 
recommended that they should endeavour to capitulate with the 

* Akbem^eh. 
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enemy ; but Blr Bal could not be prevailed on to accede to any 
of his suggestions ; and, having received information that the 
Afghans intended to complete the ruin of the army by a night 
attack, he marched off his troops without consulting Zein Eh&n, 
and endeavoured to make his way through a defile, which would 
have afforded him the means of retreating to the open country. 
The intelligence was probably given for the purpose of drawing 
him into an ambuscade, for he had no sooner reached the gorge 
at the head of the pass than he was assailed on aU sides by the 
Afgh&ns, who overwhelmed him with showers of stones and 
arrows, and, rushing down the sides of the hills, fell, sword in 
hand, on his astonished soldiers. All attempts to preserve order 
on his part were vain ; men, horses, and elephants were huddled 
together in their flight down the defile; and Bir Bal himself, 
with several other chiefs of note, was slain in the rout and 
slaughter which ensued. Nor was Zein Eh^ more fortunate in 
his position on the plain : for, although during the day he kept 
up an orderly retreat, amidst swarms of archers, nuitchlock- 
men, and slingers; yet, atler a short respite which he was 
allowed in the evening, the alarm of " The Afghans ! " was again 
raised, and his troops fled in disorder, duriiig the dai*kness of the 
night, losing many men killed, and more prisoners, while he him- 
self escaped on foot, and made his way with difficulty to Attok.* 

The news of this disaster spread alarm in the emperor's camp. 
One of his sons, Prince Mor^d, under the guidance of R&ja 
T6dar Mai, was ordered out with a force to check the approach 
of the Afghd>ns. After the first apprehension had subsided, the 
prince was recalled, and the force left under the command of 
T6dar Mai and Bija M^ Sing. 

Akber refused to see Zein Kh^, and was long inconsolable 
for the death of Bir Bal. As the r&ja's body was never found, 
a report gained currency that he was still alive among the 
piisoners : and it was so much encouraged by Akber, that, a 
long time afterwards, an impostor appeared in his name ; and 
as this second Bir Bal died before he reached the court, Akber 
again wore 'mourning as for his friend. Bir Bal's favour was 

* Akbem^eh. Muntakhab ut Taw^ aaciibed to him, I may mention that, 

rlkhu KhiLfiKh^. Abtil Fazl must have although he gives a full and even elo- 

been minutely informed of the real his- quent description of the total destruction 

tory of this transaction ; but his anxiety of the army, he concludes bv stating the 

to soften the disgrace of Akber^s arms, loss at 500 men. Khdfi Khui, with equal 

and to refrain from anything that may inaccuracy,a8sert8thatof 40,000 or 50,000 

reflect on Bir Bal, was so great, that his horse and foot, not a nngU perton escaped 

account is confused and contradictory, alive. The defeat seems to have taken 

and I have been obliged to supply his place in the moimtains of Swiit, and th^ 

deficiencies from the " Muntakhab ut Ta- names given to the passes are Earah, or 

wiJlrikh." Afi a proof of the defects I have Karah-Korah, and BilandzeL 
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owing to his companionable qualities, no less than to his solid 
merit. He was a man of very lively conversation, and many of 
his witty sayings are still current in India.' 

The Yiisufzeis made no attempt to pursue their advantages. 
T6dar Mai and M&n Sing took up and fortified positions in 
diflFerent parts of the country, and prevented the YAsufeeis from 
cultivating their portion of the plain. By these means, ac- 
cording to Ab61 Fazl, they were reduced to unqualified submis- 
sion; and, in reality, some temporary agreement or tacit 
understanding was brought about, so as to leave M&n Sing at 
liberty to act against the B6sheniyas, under Jelila, in the 
southern and western hills. 

Accordingly, in the course of the same summer, he marched 
iLD. i68fl, against them ; and, after being exposed to considerable 
A.H. 996. hazard, he succeeded in gaining a partial success. The 
B6shenfyas, however, stood their ground, and the ascendancy of 
A.D. 1587, ^^^ government was not restored till the next year, 
A.H. 995. when a combined attack was made by Min Sing, from 
C&bul, and a force detached by Akber, to cross the Indus to 
the south of the salt range, and come in on the enemy from 
their rear. Jel^ was at that time completely defeated; he, 
p^^j however, almost immediately renewed his operations, 
A.D^i687 which were kept up for many years, and were some- 
A.D. 1600. times aided by contests between the government and 
the Ytjisu&eis, which produced no permanent results. During 
this time, it was the policy of the Moguls to prevent the culti- 
vation of the fertile plains and valleys ; so that JeULla was often 
compelled, by want of supplies, to leave the strong countries 
he occupied, and expose himself to the risk of battles on more 
equal ground. He was several times obliged to fly to the moun- 
tains of the Cdfire, and once to the court of Abdullah, the 
Kh&n of the Uzbeks : still he always returned and renewed his 
attacks; and in a.d. 1600, he was in sufficient strength to ob- 
tain possession of the city of Qhaznl 

This was the last of Jel&la's exploits. He was soon driven 
out of the city ; and, being repulsed and wounded in. an attempt 
which he afterwards made to recover it, he was pursued on his 
retreat and was overtaken and killed before he could make his 
way to a place of safety. 

The religious war was continued by his successors, during the 
two next reigns (of Jeh&ngir and Shdh Jeh&n) ; and when, at 

' Chiefly from the MuntakhAb ut Tawdrikh. [He was a Brahnum of the Bhit or 
bard tribe.— -Ed.] 
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last, the enthusiasm of the B6sheniyas wore out, the free spirit 
of the Afgh&QS, which had owed nothing to its success, survived 
its extinction: the north-eastern tribes were never more for- 
midable than in the reign of Aurangzfb; and the Ylisufzeis 
have resisted repeated attacks from the Mogul emperors, imperfect 
and afterwards from the kings of Persia and Cdbul, S^^^^^of 
and retain their turbulent independence undiminished ^*'***^^**^ 
to the present day.® 

The nature of the war with Jel&la had not, latterly, been such 
as to prevent Akber's employing his troops in the adjoining 
countries. It was some years before the death of that leader, 
that he made the important acquisitions of Sind and Candah&r. 

The province of Sind had passed from the Arghtins^ into 
another fftmily of military adventurers, and Akber took advantage 
of some dissensions which afterwards took place among conquest 
these new usurpers, to endeavour to recover that old ®' ^^^ 
possession of the kings of Delhi. He sent an army from L&h6r^ 
where he was himself at the time, to enter Sind from ^,>, 1591^ 
the north, and lay siege to the fort of Sehwdn, the key ^^ *^- 
to Lower Sind, and a place of great importance to the security 
of the whole province. 

The success of this attempt was prevented by the chief of 
Sind, who drew near with his army, and intrenched himself in 
such a position that Akber's general could neither attack him 
nor carry on the siege while he was so near. 

This difficulty was surmounted, by the sagacity of the emperor 
himself. He sent another detachment to enter Sind by the way 
of Amerc6t; and, by thus distracting the attention of the chief, 
deprived him of the advantages of his position, and, before long, 
reduced him to give up the province. He received very &vour* 
able terms, and was appointed by Akber, according to ^,p. 1592, 
that monarch's practice, to a high rank among the^^*^^* 
nobles of the empire.^® 

' Ab61 Fazl'8 account of theaa wars is a yariouseventa wldch took place during the 

curiouB specimen of his adulation and his course of it in the remaining fifteen years 

inconsistency. Immediately after Blr Bal's that are included in his history. He even 

calamity (that is, in the first year of the accounts for Akber^s fourteen years' stay 

war), he says: "The highlands were soon in the Panjdb, by ''his being at one 

dearod of we rubbish of rebellion. Many time engaged in suppressing the Tft jiks 

were killed, and a large niimber took re- (lUSehenlyas), and at another in reducing 

fuge in I'rin and Tdran (Persia and Taj> the inhabitants of the northern hills." 

taiy) ; and thus the countries of Bdjaur, {Chalrneri* MS. Tnmilationa of the 

Swikl, and Tirah, which are rarely to be AJcbemdmeh,) 

equalled in the world for their cUmate and ' See p. 429, and Appendix, Sind. 

fcntility, and the plenty of their fruits, '* [He was made a conmiander of 5,000 

were cleansed of these wicked wretches. " and appointed to the government of Tatta. 

Yet this alleged conclusion of the war (^Morley's Cataloguey'p, 74.)— £d.] 
does not prevent AbOQ Fazl's relating the 
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It is mentioned in the ''Akbem&meh" that the chief of Sind 
employed Portuguese soldiers in this war, and had also 200 
natives dressed as Europeans. These were, therefore, the first 
Sepoys in India. 

The same chief is said to have had a fort defended by an 
Arab garrison : the first instance in which I have observed any 
mention of that description of mercenaries, afterwards so much 
esteemed. 

After the treacherous seizure of Candah&r by Hum&y6n, the 
Rfiooveryof ^ii^g ^f Pcrsia made several attempts to recover pos- 
candAhir. scssion. He had no success until the beginning of 
Akber's reign, when the divided state of the monarchy enabled 
him to effect his purpose. Similar disorders in the early 
part of the reign of Shdh Abb&s gave a corresponding advan- 
tage to Akber. The Persian chiefs fell out among themselves ; 
one of them fled to India ; and all parties ultimately turned 
their eyes to the same quarter; so that, at length, both the 
A.D. 16M, town and territory fell, without a blow, into the hands 
A.H. 1003. Qf ^jj^ Mogul prince. 

These proceedings led to no quarrel with Persia : Sh&h Abb&s 
was fully employed at home, and being desirous of Akber's as- 
sistance against the Uzbeks, he soon after renewed the Mendly 
intercourse which had long been suspended between the courts, 
and patiently waited his opportunity of recovering Candahir ; 
which did not present itself till after the death of Akber. 

The acquisition of Candahar placed Akber in complete pos- 
session of his hereditary kingdom beyond the Indus (the war 
Complete with the north-castem Afghdns being now confined to 

settlement of . v i i i ^ . 115 

Hindoetan. the mountaius) ; and nearly at the same time he had 
completed the conquest of Hindostan Proper. Sind had fallen 
in 1592; the last attempt at rebellion in Cashmir was quashed 
about the same time ; the reduction of Bengal was completed 
by the submission of Orissa; and all disturbances in Ouzer&t 
terminated by the death of Mozaffer in 1593 ; so that the whole 
of Hindostan to the Nerbadda was more under Akber's autho- 
rity than it had been under any former king. The r&na of 
Oudipiir, indeed, continued unsubdued; but the other RdjplSit 
chiefs were changed from jealous tributaries to active and 
atta<;hed adherents. 

The next object for Akber was to extend his dominions over 
Expedition to the Dockau. As early as A.D. 1586, he had taken up 
theDeckiUL ^(^^ ^^^ ^^f Burh&u, a brother of Murteza Nizim 
Sh&h, the fourth king of Ahmednagar, who claimed to admin- 
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ister the government on the ground of the mental derange- 
ment of its actual possessor. An expedition sent by Akber from 
IVI^wa to support this claim had failed, and Burh£n remained 
for some years under Akber's protection. At a later period 
(A.D. 1592), after his brother's death, Burhdn acquired posses- 
sion of his hereditary kingdom without any aid from Akber; 
but he found it divided by internal faction, and engaged in war 
with his neighbour the king of Bij&ptir. All these distractions 
were increased on the death of Burhdn. That event happened 
after a short reign ; and in AJ>. 1595 there were no less than 
four parties in the field, each supporting a separate claimant. 
The chief of the party that was in possession of the capital had 
recourse to the aid of the Moguls ; and at his invitation, Prince 
Mor&d entered the Deckan from Guzerdt, and Mlrz£ Eh&n, the 
Khdni Kh&n&n, from Mdlwa, the two armies forming a junction 
within a short distance of Ahmednagar. But, in the meantime, 
the chief by whom they were called in had been obliged a.d. iftw, 
to leave the capital, and it was now in the .hands of a.h. looij' ' 
Chind Sultina, or Ch&nd Bibi, one of the most dis- Ld^of luw 
tinguished women that have ever appeared in India. ^^^^ g^ 
This princess was acting as regent for her infant *^n»- 
nephew, Bahadur Nizdm Shdh, and she no sooner was aware of 
the approach of the Moguls than she applied herself to con- 
ciliate the king of Bij&p\ir, her relation, and at the same time to 
reconcile the heads of the other internal parties ; that all might, 
for a time at least, unite to resist the power whose ambition 
threatened equal danger to them all. So successful was her 
appeal, that one of the chiefs, Nehang, an Abyssinian, imme- 
diately set out to join her, and cut his way into Ahmednagar 
while* the Moguls were in the act of investing the place : the 
other two likewise laid aside their private animosities, and joined 
the army of Bijipfir, then marching against the Mo- H«r defence 
guls. These preparations increased the eagerness of iu«ar. 
Prince MoriLd. He pressed on the siege, and had already run 
two mines under the works, when they were discovered and 
rendered useless by the countermines of the besieged, Ch&nd 
Bibi herself superintending the workmen, and exposing herself 
to the same dangers as the rest. The third mine was fired 
before the means taken to render it inefiectual were completed : 
the counterminers were blown up, a wide breach was made in 
the wall, and such a sudden terror was struck among those who 
defended it, that they were on the point of deserting their posts 
and leaving the road open to the storming party which was 
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advancing. But they were soon recalled by Chdnd BIbi, who flew 
to the breach in fiill armour, with a veil over her fiuje and a 
naked eword in her hand ; and having thus checked the first 
assault of. the Moguls, she continued her exertions till every 
power within the place was called forth against them : match- 
lock-baUs and arrows poured on them from the works; guns 
were brought to bear upon the breach ; rockets, gunpowder, and 
other combustibles were thrown among the crowd in the ditch ; 
and the garrison in front opposed so steady a resistance, that, 
after an obstinate and bloody contest, which lasted till evening, 
the Moguls were obliged to draw oflF their troops and postpone 
the renewal of the assault till the next day. But the garrison 
and inhabitants had been raised to enthusiasm by the example 
of the regent; and, as her activity and energy were not 
slackened during the night, the Moguls found, when ,the day 
dawned, that the breach had been built up to such a height as 
to render it impossible to mount it without new mines. Mean- 
while the confeder9.tes drew near ; and though the Moguls were 
still superior in the field, they were unwilling to risk all on the 
chance of a battle. Chind Bibi, on the other hand, was well 
aware of the precarious duration of a combination like the 
Pflaoe present; and both parties were well satisfied to come 

agreed on. r ^ r 

A.H. 1004, to terms, the king of Ahmednagar surrendering to the 
A.D.^&90, emperor his claim on Bei^, of which he had recently 
Febniaiy. made a conquest^ 

The Moguls had not long withdrawn, when fresh dissensions 
War renewed brokc out in Ahmednagar. One Mohammed ISih&a, 
to the whole whom Ch&nd Bibi had appointed p&hwd,^ or prime 
Beokan. minister, plotted against her authority, and finally ap- 
plied for aid to Prince Mordd. The prince was already engaged 
in a dispute with the Deckan princes about the boundaries of 
Berdr ; both parties had once more recourse to hostilities, and 
before the expiration of a year from the peace they again met 
each other in the field in greater force than before. 

The king of Khind&h, who acknowledged himself Akber*8 
subject, appeared on his side on this occasion, while the king of 

" Chiad Bibi is the favourite heroine begun to fire away jewels, that she oon- 

of the DeckaUi and is the subject of many sented to make peace, 
fabulous stories. Even Khif i Khin men- *' The title of p^shwA (t.e. leader) had 

tions her having fired silver balls into the been used under the Bahxnani sovereigns. 

Mogul camp ; and the common tradition It has since become famous as that under 

at Ahmednagar is, that when her shot which the Bramin ministers of the rija 

was expended, she loaded her guns sue- of S^tdra so long governed the Uarstta 

oessively with copper, with silver, and with empire, 
gold coin, and that it was not till she had 
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Oolc6nda had now joined his forces to those of Bij^pur and 
Ahmednagar. The battle took place on the river Goddveri: 
though maintained with great fiiry for two days, its a.d. isoe, 
result was indecisive. The Moguls claimed the victory, Jan. 1597/ 
but made no attempt to advance ; and their ill-success, together 
with the disagreement between Prince Mor&d and the Khdni 
Kh4nAn, induced Akber to recall them both. Abiil Fazl (the 
author), who was his prime minister, and had been lately in 
temporary disgrace, was sent to remove the prince; and, if neces- 
sary, to take the command of the army. His repre- Akber goes 
sentations convinced Akber that his own presence was thJo'eSan. 
required : he therefore left; the Fanj&b towards the end of 1598, 
(after a residence of fourteen years in the countries near the 
Indus) ; and before the middle of 1599 he arrived on the river 
Nerbadda. The strong fortress of Doulat&b^ had been taken 
before he appeared ; several other hill forts fell about the same 
time; and as soon as the royal army reached Burhdnpur, on 
the Tapti, a force was sent forward under his son. Prince Ddniyil, 
and the Kh^ni Kh^n&n, to lay siege to Ahmednagar. Ch&nd 
Bibl's government was now in a more disturbed state than ever. 
Nehang, the Abyssinian chief, who had joined her in Ahmed- 
nagar at the beginning of the former siege, was now besieging 
her. He drew off on the approach of the Moguls ; but the in- 
testme disturbances still rendered a defence hopeless ; and Ch&nd 
Bibi was negotiating a peace with the Moguls, when the Death of 
soldiery, mstigated by her factious opponents, burst t^na. 
into the female apartments and put her to death. Their treason 
brought its own reward : in a few days the breach was practi- 
cable ; the storm took place ; the Moguls gave no quarter to the 
fighting men ; and the young king, who fell into their hands, 
was sent prisoner to the hill fort of Gw£li6r. But the Taking of 
fall of the capital did not produce the submission of the gar!^ 
kingdom. Another pageant king was set up, and the a.d. 1600, 
dynasty was not finally extinguished till the reign of^\mr* 
Sh6h Jehin, in A.D. 1637. ^"• 

Before the siege of Ahmednagar, a disagreement had taken 
place between Akber and his vassal, the former king of conquest of 
Khind&h, which induced the emperor to annex that ^'^<^^- 
country to his immediate dominions. The military ^^^^ 
operations which ensued occupied Akber for nearly a ^i^*^****"- 
year, and it was not till some months after the storm of Ahmed- 
nagar that the reduction of the province was completed by the 
fall of Asirghar, when Akber appointed Prince Ddniyil viceroy of 
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EMnddsh and Ber^r, with the Kh&ni Kh&n&a for his adviser, 
Spring of ^^d marched, himself, to Agra, leaving the command in 
J^-^,**^' the Deckan and the prosecution of the conquest of 
A.H. 1009. Ahmednagar to Abiil Fazl. 

Before his departure Akber had received embassies and pre- 
juitngj^mj Splits from the kings of Bij&piir and Oolc6nda^ and had 
bSddiLt' married his son D&aiyil to the daughter of the former 
Km^seiim. prince.^' Akber's return to Hindostan was rendered 
necessary by the refractory conduct of his eldest son, SeKm,^* 
The prince, who -^as now turned of thirty, does not appear to 
have been deficient in natural abilities ; but his temper had been 
exasperated, and his understanding impaired, by the excessive 
use of wine and opium.^* He had always looked on Abiil Fazl 
as his mortal enemy; and the temporary disgrace of that 
minister, and his subsequent removal to the Deckan, were con- 
cessions m&de by Akber to the complaint^ and jealousy of his 
son. On his own departure for the Deckan, Akber declared Selim 
his successor, appointed him viceroy of Ajmir, and committed to 
him the conduct of the war with the rfina of Oudiptir, sending 
R&ja M&n Sing to assist him with his arms and counsels. After 
much loss of time Selim set forth on this duty, and had made 
some progress in the fulfilment of it, when intelligence arrived 
of the revolt under Osmdn in Bengal, of which province M^ 
Sing was the viceroy. He immediately set off for his govern- 
ment ; and Selim, now free from all control, and seeing the em- 
peror's whole force employed in other quarters, was tempted to 
seize on the provinces of Hindostan for himself. He marched 
A.D. 1600, to Agra ; and, as the governor of that city contrived to 
AjTiooSr* ©l^de his demands for its surrender, he proceeded to 
siiAWn. Allahdbid, and took possession of the surrounding 
countries of Oudh and Beh^r. He at the same time seized on 
the local treasure, amounting to thirty lacs of rupees (£300,000), 
and assumed the title of king. 

*' The account of the operationB in the quart), and only took it after nightfall 
Deckan is from the " Akbem^eh/' and It does not appear how long he adhered 



Ferishta, especially his History of Ah- to this sobriety. (Prices Jehdngirj pp. 0, 

mednagaTy yoL iii. 7.) Drinking seems to have been the 

*^ Afterwards the Emperor Jeh^Uiglr. vice of the age among the Mahometan 

^ His own account is, that in his youth kings and great men : Bdber and Humi- 

he used to drink at least twenty cups of ytin both drank hard : the princes of 

wine a day, each cup containing half a sir Tiirk dynasties seem all to have had the 

(six ounces, t.e. nearly half a pint) ; and same propensity ; and even the S<5fiB of 

that if he was a single hour without his Persia, so lately elevated by the sanctity 

beverage, his hands began to shake, and of their family, not only drank to excess 

he was unable to sit at rest. After he in private, but made their piles of cups 

came to the throne, he says, he drank and flagons of gold and jewels compose a 

only five cups (i.e. little more than a great part of the splendour of their court 
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However much Akber may have been afflicted by this con- 
duct, he determined not to drive his son to extremities. He 
wrote a temperate letter, warning him of the consequences of 
his conduct, and assuring him of his own undiminished aifec- 
tion, if he would in time return to the path of his duty. As 
these remonstrances were soon followed by Akber s return to 
Agra, Selim replied in the most submissive terms, and actually 
marched as far as Et&yah with the professed intention of waiting 
on his fiEbther. Whether he in reality intended his approach to 
be hostile, or entertained apprehensions for his own safety, he 
spared no efforts to raise troops, and had assembled such 
a body that Akber sent to desire him to advance slightly at- 
tended, or else to return to Allahdb&d. Selim chose the latter 
course. 

It is not improbable that this retreat was procured by negotia- 
tion ; for it was soon followed by a grant of Bengal and Orissa 
by Akber to his son, and by renewed professions of fidelity 
and devotion on the part of the. latter. During this i£„p^„ ^,, 
deceitful calm, the prince had an opportunity, which ^^^ ^'^ 
he did not let slip, of revenging his own supposed injuries, 
while he inflicted the severest blow on the feelings of his 
father. 

Abiil Fazl had at this time been recalled from the Deckan, and 
was advancing with a small escort towards Gw£]i6r, when he 
fell into an ambuscade laid for him by Narsing De6, r4ja of 
O'rcha in Bund^cand, at the instigation of Prince Selim; and 
although he defended himself with great gallantry, he was cut 
off with most of his attendants, and his head sent to the prince.^^ 
Akber was deeply affected by the inteUigence of this ^^ j^j^ 
event. He shed abundance of tears, and passed two^"-^^^^- 
days and nights without food or sleep. He immediately sent 
a force against Narsing De6, with orders to seize his family^ 
ravage his country, and exercise such severities as on other 
occasions he never permitted. He does not seem to have known" 
of his son's share in the crime : so far from interrupting his 
intercourse with him, he sent Selima Sultdna, one of his wives, 
who had adopted Selim after his own mother's death, to endea- 

>* Selimi in his Memoirs, written after father. (Priced t Memoin of Jehdngir^ p. 
he was emperor, acknowledges the mur- 38.) One of his first acts after his acces- 
der, and defends it on the ground that don was to promote the murderer, Narsing 
Abtil Fazl had persuaded Akber to re- De<5 (who had escaped the unrelenting 
nounce the Kor&, and to deny the divine pursuit of Akber), to a high station, and 
mission of Mahomet. On the same ground he always continued to treat him with fa- 
he justifies his own rebellion against his your and confidence. 
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vour to soothe his mind and bring about an entire reconcilia- 
tion. 

This embassy was attended with the desired effect. Selim 
itooonoiii»- soon after repaired to court and made his submission. 
with'seUiu. Akber received him with his usual kindness, and con- 
ferred on him the privilege of using the royal ornaments. 
A.D. 1603, Selim was soon after again despatched with a force 
-^"•^^^^ against the r6na of OudipAr; but he proixacted bis 
SJS^dS^ march on various pretences, and showed so little dis- 
irfscum. position to involve himself in a permanent contest of 
that nature, that Akber, desirous to avoid a rupture at all costs, 
sent him leave to return to his almost independent residence of 
Allahdb&d. Here he gave himself up more than ever to de- 
bauchery. 

He had always maintained a peculiar dislike for his eldest 
son, Prince Khusrou, whose own levity and violence seem to 
have given him reason for his displeasure. Some circumstance 
in their disputes at this time so affected Rhusrou's mother (the 
sister of Rkja MAa Sing) that she swallowed poison, and tbns 
added a fresh sting to the already inflamed mind of her husband 
Selim's irascibility now became so great that his attendants were 
a&aid to approach him; and he was guilty of cruelties which had 
been so long disused that they excited horror among all who 
heard of them, and which were peculiarly repugnant to the 
humane nature of Akber. ^^ 

The emperor was much perplexed as to the course to pursue, 
and determined to try the effect of a personal interview with hb 
son. He therefore set off for AUahdb&d, and had advanced one 
or two marches, when he heard of the alarming illness of his own 
mother, and returned just in time to receive her last breath. 

On hearing of this journey, and the cause of its snspension. 
Selim, perhaps animated by some sense of duty or natural affec- 
tion, or perhaps conceiving that his interests would be best serveil 
by his presence at court, determined to repair to Agra^ and to 
submit in good earnest to his father. 

On reaching Agra he was kindly received, but was for a short 
He is placed time placcd under restraint; and either to lessen the 
^St^tad disgrace of his confinement, or to prevent his indulging 
^^immT' in his usual excesses, he was put under the care of 
a physician. Before long he was restored to freedom and to 

" On one occasion Selim ordered an of- man who could not see a dead bMst flar^i 

fender to be flayed alive, and Akber could without pain oould be guH^ of racfa 

not conceal his disgust when he heard of cruelty to a human being. 
it, but said he wondered how the son of a 
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favour. Still the violence of his temper does not appear to 
have abated ; and his jealousy of his son, Ehusroo, led to such 
a disorderly scene at an elephant fight in Akber's pre- Hto qoMreia 
sence, that he was in imminent danger of again incur- K>ii,Khiurou. 
ring the public displeasure of the emperor. Ehusrou took 
up the quarrel with as much vehemence as his fiEbther, and 
did all he could to exasperate Akber against him. It is even* 
probable that Ehusrou had, long ere this, entertained views of 
supplanting his £a.ther in the succession; and Selim, in his 
Memoirs, appears to have been convinced that Akber at one 
time had serious thoughts of such a supersession ; ^ but the 
real &vourite with Akber, as well as with Selim himself, was 
Ehurram,^* the third and youngest son of the latter; and their 
preference of that prince was among the principal causes of 
the discontent of his elder brother. 

Akber had, some years before, lost his second son, Mor6d: 
he now received accounts of the death of his third Death of 
son, D&xAjil, who fell a victim to intemperance in the ^'^^tuid^' 
thirtieth year of his age. His health having already '^ 
received a severe shock from his excess, he was obliged to 
pledge his word to his father to leave off the use of wine, and 
was so surrounded by people of the emperor's, that he was 
unable to gratify his propensity, which had become irresistibla 
His resource was to have liquor secretly conveyed to him in the 
barrel of a fowling-piece ; and having thus again free access to 
indulgence, he soon brought his life to a close. This calamity 
was felt by Akber in the degree that was to be expected from 
the strength of his attachments; and it is probable that his 
domestic afflictions, and the loss of his intimate friends, began 
to prey upon his spirits and undermine his health. 

He appears to have been for some time ill,^ when, in the 
middle of September 1606, his complaint came ongi^kneBsof 
with additional violence, accompanied by total loss of ^^• 
appetite ; and it became apparent, before long, that there were 
little hopes of his recovery. For the last ten days he was con- 
fined to his bed ; and although he appears to have retained his 
£a«ulties to the last, he was no longer capable of taking part in 
business. From this time all eyes were directed to intrigues ra- 
the succession, and the court beca^me an arena for the buoomsioii. 
struggles of the contending parties. Selfm was the acknow- 
ledged heir, and the only remaining son of the emperor ; but 

*• Prioe*8 Memcin of Jehdngir, p. 88. • Price's Memoiri of Jehdngir, p. 70. 

*• Afterward. Shih JeWn. 

MM 
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his rebellion had weakened his reputation, and he was now in 
a sort of disgrace, removed from his troops, and from all those 
over whom he was accustomed co exercise authority. On the 
unsaooMBfui other hand, Rija M£n Sing was maternal uncle to 
to^lS'SiridS" Khusrou, who was, moreover, married to the daughter 
^^^ of Aziz, the Khdn i A'zun, the first of Akber's 
generals ; and those great personages, foreseeing an increase to 
their own power in the succession of their young relation, took 
immediate measures for securing the palace which forms also 
the citadel of Agra, and made all dispositions for placing 
Ehusrou on the throne. Selfm was now justly alarmed for his 
personal safety, and forbore visiting the palace on pretence of 
illness. His son. Prince Ehurram, though only a boy, disre- 
garded both his father's injunctions and his own danger, and 
declared that he would never quit his grandfather while he 
continued to live. Akber was distressed by his son's absence, 
of which he surmised the cause. He repeatedly expressed his 
anxiety to see him, and again pronounced him the lawful suc- 
cessor to the kingdom, while he expressed his desire that 
Ehusrou should be provided for by a grant of the province of 
Bengal These declarations, together with the exertions of 
some of the most respectable nobles, who still adhered to Selim, 
had a great effect in drawing off the inferior chiefs who had 
attached themselves to the opposite party ; and Aziz soon per- 
ceived that he was likely to be deserted if he persevered, and 
took the prudent course of opening a private negotiation with 
Selim. M&a Sing, whose influence depended on the loyalty of 
bis followers to himself and not to the emperor, was not ex- 
posed to the same danger; but finding himself left alone, and 
having received flattering overtures fi'om Selim, he also at 
length promised his support to the heir apparent, who now 
repaire(^ to. the palace, and was affectionately received by the 
Death of dying monarch. The last moments of Akber are only 
A.D. 1605, recorded by his successor. He says that, at this 
Oct 13. interview, Akber desired him to bring all his omrahs 
into the chamber where he was lying ; **for/' said he, *' I cannot 
bear that any misunderstanding should subsist between you and 
those who have, for so many years, shared in my toils and been 
the companions of my glory.*' When they were assembled he 
delivered a suitable address to them ; and, after wistfully re- 
garding them all round, he desired tbem to forgive any offences 
of which he might have been guilty towards any of them. 
Selim now threw himself at his feet, and burst into a passion 
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of tears; but Akber pointed to his favourite scymitar, and 
made signs to his son to bind it on in his presence. He seems 
afterwards to have recovered from this exhaustion : he ad- 
dressed himself to Selim, and earnestly conjured him to look to 
the comfort of the ladies of his family, and not to forget or 
forsake his old friends and dependents. After this he permitted 
one of the chief mullahs, who wsfl a personal fnend of Selim's, 
to be brought to him, and in his presence he repeated the 
Mahometan confession of faith,* and died in all the forms of a 
good. Mussulman. ^ 

Akber is described as a strongly built and handsome man, 
with an agreeaUe expression of countenance, and very hib 
captivating manners." He was endowed with great <**~^''- 
personal strength and activity. In his youth he indulged in 
vine and good living, but early became sober and abstemious, 
refraining from animal food on particular days, making alto^ 
gether nearly a fourth part of the year. He was always satisfied 
with very little sleep, and frequently spent whole nights in those 
philosophical discussions of which he was so fond. Although 
so constantly engaged in wars^ and although he made greater 
improvements in civil government than any other king of India ; 
yet, by his judicious distribution of his time, and by his talents 
for the despatch of business, he always enjoyed abundant leisure 
for study and amusement. He was fond of witnessing fights of 
animals, and all exercises of strength and skill ; but his greatest 
pleasure was in hunting, especially in cases like the destruction 
of tigers, or the capture of herds of wild elephants, which gave 
a scope to his enjoyment of adventure and exertion. He some- 
times also underwent fatigue for the mere pleasure of the exer- 
cise, as when he rode from Ajmlr to Agra (220 miles) in two 
successive days, and in many similar journeys on horseback, 
besides walks on foot of thirty or forty miles in a day. His 

* [Mr. Blochmann shows (Ayin-i A. rial, and to the graceful forms of the 

tranaL I p. 212) that the account of Arabic characters Wbich. form its chief 

Akber 'a return to Muhammadanism is ornament." {Bishop Heher^a Narrative^ 

very doubtful. — Ed.] vol. i. p. 587.) This immense pile served 

'' Akber was buried near Agnk Hia aa quarters to an Exiropean regiment of 

tomb is thus described by Bishop Heber. dragoons for a year or two after the first 

The central building ** is a sort of solid conquest of that territory by the British, 
pyramid, surrounded externally with clois- ^ Price's Memoirs cf Jeluingir, p. 45. 

ten, galleries, and domes, diminishing The following is the accoimt given of him 

gmdu^ly on ascending it, till it ends in by the Portuguese Jesuits who went to 

a square platform of white marble sur- visit him from Gtoa. He was about " fifty 

rounded by the most elaborate lattice- years old, white like an European, and 

work of the same material, in the centre of sagacious intellect. He received them 

of which is a small altar tomb, also of with singular afifkbility," etc. {Murray*8 

white marble, carved with a delicacy and Discoveries in Asia^ vol. ii. p. 89.) 
beauty which do fuU justice to the mate- 
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history is filled with instances of romantic courage, and he 
seems to have been stimulated by a sort of instinctive love of 
danger as often as by any rational motive. Yet he showed no 
fondness for war : he was always ready to take the field and to 
remain there, exerting all his talents and energy, while his 
presence was required ; but when the fSeite of a war was once 
decided, he returned to the general government of his empire, 
and left it to his lieutenants to carry on the remaining military 
operations. These were, in some cases, very long protracted; 
but his conquests, when concluded, were complete ; and- no part 
of India^ except that near the capital, can be said to have been 
thoroughly subdued until his time. He was not free from am- 
bition ; but as the countries he invaded had been formerly subject 
to Delhi, he would have incurred more blame than praise among 
his contemporaries if he had forborne from attempting to recover 
them. 



CHAPTER III. 
nrriRNAL policy. 



But it is to his internal policy that Akber owes his place in that 
Hiaintenud highest Order of princes, whose reigns have been a 
^^'b^' blessing to mankind ; and that policy shows itself in 
^^^' diflTerent shapes, as it afiects religion or civil govern- 

ment. Akber's tolerant spirit was displayed early in his reign, 
HisgeiMrai <uid appears to have been entirely independent of any 
l^A^^ doubts on the divine origin of the Mahometan &itli. 
***^*y- It led him however to listen, without prejudice, to the 
doctrines of other religions, and involved him in enmity with 
the bigoted members of his own ; and must thus have contribu- 
ted to shake his early belief, and to dispose him to question the 
infallible authority of the Eor^. The political advantages of 
a new religion, which should take in all classes of his subjects, 
could not fail, moreover, to occur to him. In the first part of 
^agnmci his reigu, he was assiduous in visiting sacred places, 
opinioiA and in attendance on holy men : even in the twenty* 
first year of his reign, he spoke seriously of performing the 
pilgrimage to Mecca ; and it was not till the twenty-fourth year 
(a.d. 1579) that he made open profession of his latitudinarian 
opinions. 
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It is not impossible that some even of the holy persons whom 
he visited may have held the free notions common with particu- 
lar sects of Mahometan ascetics; but the blame of corrupting 
Akber^s orthodoxy is thrown by all Mussulman writers vozl. 
on Feizi and his brother AbM Fazl. These eminent persons 
were the sons of a learned man named Mob^irik, who was 
probably a native of Ndg6r, and who, at one time, taught a 
college or school of law and divinity at Agra. He was at first 
a Sunni, but turned Shia ; and afterwards took to reading the 
philosophical works of the ancients, and became a free-thinker, 
or, according to his enemies, an atheist. So great a persecution 
was raised against him on this account, that he was constrained 
to give up his school, and fly with his &mily from Agra. His 
sons conformed, in all respects, to the Mahometan religion; 
though it is probable that they never were deeply imbued with 
attachment to the sect. 

Feizf was the first Mussulman that applied himself to a dili- 
gent study of Hindii literature and science.^ It does Histmuia. 
not appear whether his attention was directed to these ^^si^"^ 
researches by Akber, or whether he undertook them"^*- 
of his own accord. It was, however, by the aid and under the 
direction of the emperor that he conducted a systematic inquiry 
into every branch of the knowledge of the Bramins^ Besides 
Sanscrit works in poetry' and philosophy, he made a version of 
the " Bija Gauita " and ** lil^vati " of Bh&scara Ach&rya, the best 
Hindii books on algebra and arithmetic. 

He likewise superintended translations made from the Sanscrit 
by other learned men, indudii^ one, at least, of the Hesaperin- 
y^das, the two great historical and heroic poems the uSJli^m 
"MahdBh&rata" and ''RAmdyana," and the " History ^^, 
of Cashmfr," the only specimen of that sort of composi- ^^^^^^^ 
tion in Sanscrit prose.' 

Akber's acquisitions of this nature were not confined to San« 
Bcrit. He prevailed on a Christian priest, whom Abul Fazl calls 
Padre Far&batiin, and describes as learned in science and his- 
tory, to come from Goa, and undertake the education of a few 

> [On this see Sir H. ElHot'g note D. in (See p. 171). Feizi was likewise author 

Dowson's Hist, of India, vdl. v. He shows of a great deal of original poetry, and of 

that several Hind6 books of medicine and other works, in Persian. He seems to 

astronomy had been translated from the have been more studious and less a man 

Sani^krit during the early centuries of the of the world than AbtU Fazl. 

Khalifate. Albirfini certainly knew Sans- * Himtakhab ut Taw&rlkh. [See Dow- 

krit— Bd.] son's ffisi, of IncUoy voL v. pp. 587, 539 

* He translated the " Nala and Dam- — £d.] 
ayantl," an episode of the '* Mah^ Bh^Krata " 
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youths destined to be employed in translating the productions 
of Greek liteiuture into Persian. Feizi himself was directed to 
make a correct version of the Evangelists.* 

Feizi was first presented to Akber in the twelfth year of his 
AbAi Pad- reign, and introduced Abtil Fazl six years later, in A.D. 
1574. 

Those brothers soon became the intimate friends and insepa- 
Akber's rable companions of their sovereign. They not only 
JJ^^^* were the confidants of all his new opinions in religion, 
brothen. gj^^j j^jg adviscrs in his patronage of literature, both 
in foreign countries and his own, but were consulted and 
employed in the most important afiairs of government. Feizi 
was sent on a special embassy to the kings of the Deckan 
previous to the invasion of that country ; and Abiil Fazl lived 
to attain the highest military rank, and to hold the office of 
prime minister. Akber's distress at the loss of Ab^ Fazl has 
been mentioned, and the account of his behaviour at the death 
of Feizi is the more to be relied on as it is given by an enemy. 
It was midnight when the news was brought to him that Feizi 
was dying ; on which he hastened to his apartment, but found him 
already nearly insensible : he raised his head, and called out to him, 
with a famiUar term of endearment, '' Sh^hji ! I have brought 
Ali the physician to you ; why do not you speak ?" Finding that 
he received no answer, he threw his turban on the ground and 
burst into the strongest expressions of sorrow. When he had 
recovered his composure, he went to Abtil Fazl, who had with- 
drawn from the scene of death, and remained for some time 
endeavouring to console him, before he returned to his palace.* 

* The taste for literature and acoom- author, whose name was Abdul Kidir, 

plishments seems to have been much dif - relates that Feizi continued to blaspheme 

fused in Akber's court : Aziz (or Kh^ni in his dying momenta, and that at last be 

A'zim) was a man of great learning ; Mirai barked like a dog, while his face became 

Kh^ (Kh^Lni Kh^ndn), son of Bairdm disfigured, and his lips black, as if he 

Khdn, and the second of Akber's generals, already bore the impress of the damnation 

made the excellent Persian translation that awaited him. Abdul Ki(dir inserts 

now extant of B^ber's MemoirSy from the in his book a letter in his favour from 

Turkish. Among the distinguished men Feizi to Akber, and defends himself from 

of this time, all historians mention Tdn- the charge of ingratitude in defaming hia 

s^n, a celebrated composer, whose music benefactor after his death, by saying that 

is still much admired. Even Z^in Kh&a it was a paramount duty he owed to Ood 

(so ofteD. mentioned as an able and active and to religion. The letter shows Feizi** 

general) is said to have played well on zeal for his friends in a strong point of 

several instruments. Akber encouraged view. It expatiates on the services of the 

schools, at which Hindti as well as Ma- bearer, and faiis ill luck in their not having 

hometan learning was taught, and "every attracted notice ; spe^ka of him in the 

one was educated according to his cir- warmest terms as an intimate aoquaint- 

cumstances and particular views in life." ance of thirty-seven yean' standing, a 

{Al^tfmdmeh.) true and faithful friend, and a person of 

^ Muntakhab ut TawilKrikh. The same many virtues and acoompliahments; and 
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Along with FeizI and Abiil Fazl, there were many other learned 
men of all religions about the court ; and it was the ^^"a3S 
delight of Akber to assemble them, and sit for whole ^i**^er^ 
nights assisting at their philosophical discussions. His ^^^ 
regular meetings were on Friday ; but he often sent for single 
Bramins or Mahometan Stiffs on other occasions, and entered into 
long inquiries regarding the tenets of their different schools.* 
Some specimens of the discussions at those meetings (probably 
imaginary ones) are given in the " Dabistdn," a learned Persian 
work on the various religions of Asia. 

The fullest is a dialogue between a Bramin, a Mussulman, a 
worshipper of fire, a Jew, a Christian, and a philosopher.' The 
representative of each religion brings forth his arguments ; which 
are successively condemned, some on account of the vicious cha- 
racter of their founders, and all for the absurdity of their doctrines,, 
and the want of proof of their alleged miracles. The philosopher 
winds up the discourse by recommending a system which shall 
have no ground but reason and virtue. An account of a real 
debate of this kind is given in the " Akbemimeh." It was carried 
on before an assembly of the learned of all religions, between 
Padre Medif* a Christian priest, and a body of Mahometan 
mullahs : a decided advantage, both in temper and argument, is 
given to the Christian. It was concluded by Akber's reproving 
the muUahs for their violence, and expressing his own opinion' 
that God could only be adequately worshipped by following rea- 
son, and not yielding implicit faith to any alleged revelation.® 

The religion of Akber himself may be inferred from what has 

ends by strongly recommending him to guese missionary Rodolpho Aquaviva. — 

the emperor. Though Abdul EMir had £d.] 

quarrelled with Feizl and Abtil Fazl on "A circumstance lb related regarding 

points of religion, this dispute does not this meeting, of which the Christians and 

seem to have led to his disgrace with Mahometans give different accounts ; and, 

Akber ; for he mentions that he was em- what is rather unusual in controversies, 

ployed by that monarch to make a cata- each tells the story in the way least fa- 

logue of Feizi's library after his death, vourable to his own faith. The disputants 

and that it consisted of 4,600 books, care- having split on the divinity of their re- 

fully corrected and well bound, on poetry spective scriptures, the Christian, accord- 

and literature, moral and physical science, ing to Abtil Fazl, offered to walk into a 

and theology. [These passages from Abdul flaming furnace, bearing the Bible, if the 

Eidir are translated in Sir H. Elliot's Mahometan would show a similar confi- 

Hittorians, vol. L pp. 255 — ^258. Dow- dence in the protection of the Kor^. To 

. son's Hut, of India, voL v. pp. 544 — 549. this, he says, the Mussulmans only an- 

— Ed.] swered by reproaches. The missionaries, 

* Akbem^eh. Muntakhab ut Tawi- on the other hand, say the proposal came 
rikh. from the Mussulmans, and was rejected 

* Translated by Colonel Kennedy, by them, contrary to the wish of Akber. 
Trantactiovu of the Bombay Literary So- (Murray' » Asiatic Ditcoveriet, vol. ii. p. 
deiy, voL ii. p. 217, etc. 91.) The probability is, that Akber may 

* [Mr. Blochmann has shown that this have taken this way of amusing himseft 
shoold be *^ padre Badalf" i.e. the Portu- with the extravagance of both parties. It 
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S^t^S ^^'^ said* It seems to have been pure deism; in 
Akb«r. addition to which some ceremonies were permitted in 
consideration of human infirmity. It maintained that we ought 
to reverence God according to the knowledge of him derived 
from our own reason, by which his unity and benevolence are 
sufficiently established; that we ought to serve him, and seek 
for our fliture happiness by subduing our bad passions, and 
practicing such virtues as are beneficial to mankind; but that 
we should not adopt a creed, or practise a ritual, on the au- 
thority of amy man, as all were liable to vice and error like our- 
selves. If it were absolutely necessary for men to have some 
visible object of adoration, by means of which they might raise 
their soul to the Divinity, Akber recommended that the sun, 
the planets, or fire, should be the symbols. He had no priests, 
no public worship, and no restrictions about food, except a 
recommendation of abstinence, as tending to exalt the mind« 
His only observances were salutations to the sun, prayers at 
midnight and daybreak, and meditations at noon on the sun. 
He professed to sanction this sort of devotion, from regard to 
the prejudices of the people, and not frt>m his own belief in 
their efficacy. It is, indeed, related by AbM Fazl, tiiat, being 
once entreated to pray for rain, he refiised, observing that God 
knew our wants and wishes better than we did ourselves, and 
did not require to be reminded, to exert his power for our benefit. 
But as Akber practised all his ceremonies as well as permitted 
them, it may be doubted whether they had not gained some hold 
on his imagination. He seems to have been by nature devout, 
and, with all his scepticism, to have inclined even to super- 
stitions that promised him a closer connexion with the Deity 
than was afforded by the religion which his reason approved.^ 
To this feeling we may ascribe, among other instances, the awe 
and veneration with which he adored the images of Jesus Christ 

does not appear that he had any design to stracted in the Gospel, and that those les- 

tiim the Christians at least into derision. sons were not begun according to the usual 

The missionarieB, provoked at the disap- form, "In the name of Qod," but *' In the 

pointment of their sanguine hopes of con- name of Jesus Christ.'* [Sir H. EUiot's 

verting the emperor, appear at length to Biatoriantf voL L p. 248. — ^EId.] 

have suspected that he had no object in ' [There is an interesting paper on this 

encouraging them, except to gratify his subject in Professor Wilson's OoUeeted 

taste with their pictures and images, and Works, yd. ii., chiefly based <m Abdul 

to BweU the pomp of his court by their K^Ulir's Munuikhab ui Tawdrikk. See 

attendance {Mwrra^fs AnaUc DUcoveriea, also a very full note in Hr. Blochmann's 

vol. ii. p. 91); but, besides his intense cu- translation of the A'yU^i-Ahbtri, i. pp. 

riosity about the religious opinions of all 167 — 212. — Ed.] 

sects, both AbtU Fasd and Abdul Eidir '* [He used to associate with HindA 

represent him as entertaining a real re- yogis on the most fiamiliar footiiig, and 

spect for Christianity. The latter author was initiated into all their knowledge and 

says that he made lus son Mor^ be in- practices. —Ed.] 
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and the Yiigm, when they were shown to him by the mission- 
aries.^^ 

Notwithstanding the adulation of his courtiers, and some eK- 
pressions in the formulse of his owd religicm, Akber never seems 
to have entertained the least intention of laying claims to super- 
natural illumination. His fundamental doctrine was, that there 
were no prophets; his appeal oa all occasioDs was to human 
reason: and his right to interfere at all with religion was 
grounded on his duty as civil magistrate.^^ He took the pre- 
caution, on promulgating his innovations, to obtain the legal 
opinions of the principal Mahometan lawyers, that the king was 
the head of the church, and had a ricfht to iirovem it a.d. 1679, 

A.H M7 

according to his own judgment," and to decide allim^jeb! 
disputes among its members; and in his new confession of faith 
it was declared that ''There was no Ood but God, and that Akber 
was hia caUfJ' 

In the propagation of his opinions, Akber confined himself to 
persuasion, and made little progress except among the people 
about his court and a few learned men ; but his measures were 
much stronger in abrogating the obligations of the Mussulman 
religion, which, tiU now, had been enforced by law. Prayers, 
fEbsts, alms, pilgrimages, and public worship were left optional : 
the prohibition of unclean animals, that of the moderate use of 
wine, and that of gaming' with dice, were taken off; and circum- 
cision was not permitted until the age of twelve, when the person 
to undergo it could judge of the propriety of the rite.^* 

Some of the other measures adopted seemed to go beyond in- 
difference, and to show a wish to discountenance the HisdiMonr- 
Mahometan religion. The era of the Hijra and the the Maho- 
Arabian months were changed for a solar year, dating ^ueT^' 
from the vernal equinox nearest the king's accession, and divided 
into months named after those of ancient Persia. The study of 
the Arabic language was discouraged : Arabian names (as Mo- 
hammed, All, etc.) were disused.^ The ordinary salutation of 
Sal&m aleikum ! (Peace be unto you !) was changed into Allahu 
Akbaru! (God is most great!); to which the answer was, 

" Murray, vol. ii p^ 89. liage of more than one wife wa« forbiddexi. 

" Some of hjus practices, as breathmg on ** ["The study of the language and 

his disciples, etc, which have been men- literature of the Arabs was disoounte- 

tioned as implying pretensions to miracu* nanoed, and that of its law and theology 

lous powers, are the common forms used prohibited. A provision was subsequently 

by spiritual instructors throughout India. made in favour of arithmetio, astronomy, 

^* Muntakhab ut Tawibrikh. natural history, and philosophy." ( WiU 

^* Colonel Kennedy adds that the mar- Bon*$ £iaay9,)^ED,] 
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Jalla Jaliluhu! (May his brightness shine forth !)^' Even 
wearing the beard, a practice enjoined by the? Kordn, was so 
offensive to Akber, that he would scarcely admit a person to his 
presence who conformed to it. This last prohibition gave 
peculiar disgust to the Mahometans, as did a regulation intro- 
ducing on certain occasions the Persian custom of prostration 
(or kissing the ground, as it was called) before the king ; a mark 
of respect regarded by the Mahometans as exclusively appropri- 
ated to the Deity. 

As the Hindus had not been supported by the government, 
Hiarestrio- Akbcr had less occasion to interfere with them; and, 
HiSd6 iil^^ indeed, from the tolerant and inoffensive character of 
peretition. their rcligiou, he seems to have had little inclination. 
He however forbade trials by ordeal, and marriages before the 
age of puberty, and the slaughter of animals for sacrifice. He 
also permitted widows to marry a second time, contrary to the 
Hind6 law:" above all, he positively prohibited the burning of 
Hindu widows against their will, and took effectual precautions 
to ascertain that their resolution was free and uninfluenced. On 
one occasion, hearing that the rdja of J6dp6r was about to force 
his son's widow to the pile, he mounted his horse and rode post 
to the spot to prevent the intended sacrifice.^* 

His most important measures connected with the Hindus were 
Hiaeenend of a Durelv favourablo nature, but had been adopted 
touind^. many years before his innovations in religion. His 
employment of them equally with Mahometans began with his 
assumption of the government. In the seventh year of his reign 
he abolished the jizya or capitation tax on infidels ;^ an odious 

^* These phrases include the emperor's Brahmans were exempted from this tax ; 

name, JeliQ ud din Akber. in his time the highest class of Hindus 

" Colonel Kennedy, Bombay Traruac- were rated at 40, the second at 20, the 

tionSf vol. iL p. 261 . third at 10 tankas per head ; and the 

'" Akbemdmeh. Brahmans were allowed to pay the lowest 

'* [We have had this tax already al- rate. It was enforced with great severity 

ludedtoinp. 310. There is an interesting under the Lodi kings. Aurangzlb reim- 

dialogue in Ferishta (Briggs* translation, posed it in the 22nd year of his reign, and 

voL L p. 849), between AU ud Din and directed that its levy should be attended 

his principal Cdzi, respecting the proper with every circumstance of contumely 

amount of this tribute. The Cdzi decides, which his ingenuity could devise ; thus 

on the authority of the Imim Hani&, every one was to brmg it in person to the 

that ^ the jizya or as heavy a tribute as treasury officer, and to pxesent it stand- 

they can bear, may be imposed instead ing, etc. It was regularly levied until 

of death, on infidels, and it is com- the reign of Farokhsir, when oppoattion 

manded that the jizya and khirtCj (or to it forced the minister to desist, and it 

land-tax) be exacted to the uttermost was formally abolished by the Seiads 

farthing, in order that the punishment under Rafi ud Dirjat. See Sir H. Elliot's 

may approximate as nearly as possible to Suppl, Olou, p. 442. — 'Ed,] 
death." Up to the time of Flr6z Shih, 
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impost, which served to keep up animosity between people of the 
predominant faith and those under them. About the same time 
he abolished all taxes on pilgrims; observing that, "although 
the tax feU on a vain superstition, yet, as all modes of worship 
•were designed for one great Being, it was wrong to throw an 
obstade in the way of the devout, and to cut them off from their 
mode of intercourse with their Maker." ^ 

Another humane edict, issued still earlier (A.D. 1661), though 
not limited to any one class, was, in practice, mainly beneficial 
to the Hindtis : it was a prohibition against making slaves of 
persons taken in war. It appears that in the previous disturb- 
ances this abuse had been carried to such a height, that not 
only was it practised towards the wives and children of garri- 
sons who stood a storm, but even peaceable inhabitants of a 
hostile country were seized and sold for slaves. All this was 
positively prohibited. 

Although Akber's religious innovations were not all introduced 
at once, and although some of those found to be par- Diaoontents 
ticularly obnoxious to censure were cancelled or con- MuMuimana. 
fined to the palace, yet they did not fail to excite great discontent 
among the stricter Mussulmans, and especially among the 
mullahs, whose disgust was increased by some changes affecting 
lands granted for religious purposes, which took place in the 
course of the general revenue reform. The complaints of these 
classes are zealously set forth by an author already often referred 
to,^ who accuses Akber of systematic depression of the MusstiI- 
man religion, and even of persecution of such persons as dis- 
tinguished themselves by adhering to it. It is not improbable 
that he showed some prejudice against those who were active in 
opposing him ; and he certainly restricted his patronage to the 
more compliant; but in all instances of harsh language and con- 
duct to individuals, brought forward by this writer, Akber seems 
to have been justified by particular acts of disrespect or factious 
conduct The cases in question are not confined to mullahs. 
One of his principal courtiers was ordered out of the royal 
apartment for attacking his proceedings, and asking what he 
imagined orthodox princes of other countries would say of 
them ? and another who applied the epithet " hellish " to the 
king's advisers, was told that such language deserved to be 
answered by a blow. The most considerable of these malcon- 
tents was Aziz (the Eh&a i A'zim), who was Akber's foster- 

" Chalmers' MS. tnmslation of the ° Abdul K&dir, the writer of the" Mun- 

<< Akberndmeh." takhab ut Tawdrikh." 
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brother, and one of his best generals. This nobleman having 
been long absent in the government of Guzer&t, his mother pre- 
vailed on Akber to invite him to come to court. Aziz excused 
himself; and it appeared that his real objection was to shaving 
his beard and performing the prostration^ Akber, on this, wrote 
him a good-humoured remonstrance; but Aziz persevering, he 
sent him a positive order to come to the capital Aziz, on this, 
threw up his government; and afber writing an insolent and 
reproachful letter to AJkber, in which he asked him if he had 
received a book ^ from heaven, or if he could work miracles like 
Mahomet, that he presumed to introduce a new religion, warned 
him that he was on his way to eternal perdition, and concluded 
with a prayer to God to bring him back into the path of salva- 
tion. After this explosion of zeal he embarked for Mecca with- 
out leave or notice. In a short time, however, he found his 
situation irksome in that country, and returned to India, where 
he made his submission, and was restored at once to his former 
place in the emperor's favour and confidence. 

But although this sort of opposition was surmounted, Akber's 
limited pro- religiou was too spiritual and abstracted to be suc- 
ownniigion. ccssful with the bulk of mankind. It seems never to 
have gone beyond a few philosophers and some interested priests 
and courtiers ; and, on Akber's death, it expired of itself, and 
the Mussulman forms were quickly and almost silently restored 
by Jeh&ngir. The solar year was retained for some time l<»iger, 
on account of its intrinsic advantages. A liberal spirit of in- 
quiry, however, survived the system to which it owed its rise ; 
and if extrinsic causes had not interrupted its progress, it 
might have ripened into some great reform of the existing 
superstitions. 

Akber cannot daim the merit of originality for his doctrines. 
The learned Hindis had always maintained the real unity of 
Qod, and had respected, without believing, the mythological 
part of their creed. The Cabfr Panthis, a Hindii sect which 
sprung up nearly a century before Akber, had come still nearer 
to his views ; and firom them he appears to have borrowed some 
of the arbitrary parts of his religious rules : still he excelled 
all his predecessors in his conception of the Divine nature ; and 
the general freedom which he aJlowed to private judgment was 
a much more generous effort in a powerful monarch than in 

^ The Kortfn, the Old and New Testa- hook$ by wmy of ezceUenoe, and their fol- 
ment^ and the PsalmB of David, are oalled lowers, ** People of the Book." 
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a recluse reformer, himself likely to be an object of persecu- 
tion.'* 

Akber's revenue system • though so celebrated for the benefits 
it conferred on India, presented no new invention. It HJadTii go- 
only carried the previous system into effect with greater JS?«S^ 
precision and correctness : it was, in fact, only a con- ^'■*^- 
tinuation of a plan commenced by Shir Sh£h, whose short reign 
did not admit of his extending it to all parts of his kingdom. 

The objects of it were — 1. To obtain a correct measurement 
of the hutid. 2. To ascertain the amount of the produce of 
each bigah*^ of land, and to fix the proportion of that amount 
that each ought to pay to the government. 3. To settle an 
equivalent for the proportion so fixed, in money. 

1. For the first purpose Akber established an uniform standard 
to supersede the various measures formerly employed even by 
public officers. He also improved the instruments of mensura- 
tion, and he then deputed persons to make a complete measure- 
ment of all the lands capable of cultivation within the empire. 

2. The assessment was not so simple as the measurement. 
The land was divided into three classes, according to its fer- 
tility ; the amount of each sort of produce that a bigah of each 
class would yield was ascertained: the average of the three 
was assumed as the produce of a bigah, and one third of that 
produce formed the government demand.^ But this assess- 
ment seems to have been only designed to fix a maximum ; for 
every cultivator who thought the amount claimed too high, might 
insist on an actual measurement and division of the crop. 

As lands of equal fertility might be differently circumstanced 
in other respects, the following classification was formed for 

* In oomparing Akber's attempt to idaiib. ain, 
found a system of pure deism with similar CSass 1. would yield ... 18 
ezperimentB by modem governments, we Class 2. — — ... 12 
must remember the incurable defects of Clam 8. — — ... 8 85 

all the religions with which he was ao- 

quainted, and must distinguish between Aggregate ... 88 85 

the merit of a man who takes the lead of which, divided by 8, gives the average-^ 

his generation, and that of another who 12 mansSS^ ai6rB ; and that again divided 

foUowB the crowd even in its errors and by 8, gives the king's demand on each bi- 

extravagances. gah — 4 mans 12^ s^rs. 

* [For a general view of the revenue at If the produce of a bigah of cotton be 
different periods see Thomas, Ohronddes assumed, — 

ofthePiMthdnKing9ofDdhi,axidReveMie mans. s^. 

re$ource$ of the Mvghtd £mpire (1871).— Class 1. will yield • • . 10 

Ed.] Class 2. — —.... 7 20 

''An Indian land measure, considerably dasa 8. — — .... 6 

more than half an acre. 

* Thus, asBuming the produce of a bl- Aggregate . < . 22 20 
jgah of wheat, in mans (a measure of some- Average of the three classes 7 20 
thing leas than forty pounds), — King's demand (one third 

of the avenge) .... 2 20 
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modifying that first mentioned: — 1. Land which never re- 
quired a fallow paid the full demand every harvest. 2. Land 
which required fallows only paid when under cultivation. 3. 
Land which had suffered from inundation, etc., or which had 
been three years out of cultivation, and required some expense 
to reclaim it, paid only two fifths for the first year, but went on 
increasing till the fifth year, when it paid the full demand. 4. 
Land which had been more than five years out of cultivation 
enjoyed still more favourable terms for the first four years. 

It is not explained in the " A'yini Akberi " how the compara- 
tive fertility of fields was ascertained. It is probable that the 
three classes were formed for each village, in consultation with 
the inhabitants, and the process would be greatly facilitated by 
another classification made by the villagers for their -own use, 
which seems to have subsisted from time immemorial. By that 
distribution, all the land of every village is divided into a great 
many classes, according to its qualities; as black mould, red 
mould, gravelly, sandy, black mould mixed with stones, etc. 
Other circumstances are also considered, such as command of 
water, vicinity to the village, etc. ; and great pains are taken so 
to apportion the different descriptions among the cultivators as 
to give equal advantages to all. 

3. The quantity of produce due to the government being 
settled, it was next to be commuted for a money payment. 
For this purpose, statements of prices current for the nineteen 
years preceding the survey were called for from every town 
and village ; and the produce was turned into money according 
to the average of the rates shown in those statements. The 
commutation was occasionally reconsidered, with reference to 
the actual market prices ; and every husbandman was allowed 
to pay in kind if he thought the monej' rate was fixed too 
high. 

All these settlements were at first made annually ; but their 
continual recurrence being found to be vexatious, the settlement 
was afterwards made for ten years, on an average of the pay- 
ments of the preceding ten. 

The prolongation of the term mitigated another evil inherent 
in the system; for as the assessment varied with the sort of 
cultivation, it had all the effect of a tithe in indisposing the 
husbandman to cultivate a richer description of produce, which, 
though it might yield a greater profit, T^ould have a higher tax 
to pay at the next settlement. 

The above measurements and classifications were all carefully 
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recorded j the distribution of land, and increase or diminution 
of revenue, were all yearly entered into the village registers 
agreeably to them ; and they stiU continue in use, even in parts 
of India which had not been conquered in Akber's time, and 
where their own merits have since introduced them. 

At the same time when Akber made these improvements re- 
specting the land tax, he abolished a vast number of vexatious 
taxes and fees to officera 

He also made a new revenue division of the country into 
portions, each yielding a cr6r (i,e. 10,000,000) of dims, equal 
to 250,000 rupees, or £25,000 ; the collector of each of which 
was called the cr6ri.^ This arrangement did not last, and the 
ancient Hindti division is again universally established. 

The result of these measures was to reduce the amount of 
the public demand considerably, but to diminish the defalcation 
in realising it ; so that the profit to the state remained nearly 
the same, while the pressure on individuals was much lessened. 
Abul Fazl even asserts that the assessment was lighter than 
that of Shir Sh&h, although he professed to take only one fourth 
of the produce, while Akber took one third, 

Akber's instructions to his revenue officers have come down 
to us, and show his anxiety for the liberal administration of 
his system, and for the ease and comfort of his subjects. Some 
particulars of his mode of management also appear in those 
instructions. There is no farming of any branch of the revenue^ 
and the collectors are enjoined, in their agreements and collec- 
tions, to deal directly with individual cultivators, and not to de- 
pend implicitly on the headman and accountant of the village.*^^ 

On the whole, this great reform, much as it promoted the 
happiness of the existing generation, contained no principle of 
progressive improvement, and held out no hopes to the rural 
population by opening paths by which it might spread into 
other occupations, or rise by individual exertions within its 
own. No mode of administration, indeed, could effect these 
objects as long as the subdivision of land by inheritance checked 
all extensive improvement in husbandry, at the same time that 
it attached to the soil those members of each family yho might 
have betaken themselves to commerce, or other pursuits, such 
as would have increased the value of raw produce, and raised 
the price of agricultural labour, by diminishing the competition 
lor that species of employment. 

« [On this, Bee Sit H. Elliot's Svppl» ** Gladwin's A'yini Akhtri, vol. i pp. 

Gh$9ary, p. 198.— Ed.] 303—312. 
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The author of the reform was lUja T6dar Mai, by whose name 
T6daTMaL it is stlU Called everywhere. The n^ilitary services of 
this minister have abeady been mentioned. AhtH Fazl describes 
him as entirely devoid of avarice, and quite sincere, but of a 
malicious and vindictive temper, and so obselrvant of the fasts 
and other superstitions of the Hindti religion, as to draw down 
on him reproof even from Akber.** 

Though we have not a particular explanation of Akber's 
system in other departments, as we have in that of revenue, a 
general notion of it may be made out from his instructions to his 
officers.** 

The empire was divided into fifteen sdbahs or provinces.** 

The chief officer in each was the viceroy (sip^ s&Ur), 
ioyemments, who had the complcto ooutrol, civil and military, 
SrtaUJsh- subject to the instructions of the king. 
tSl^ja^udai) Under him were the revenue frmctionaries above 
^' mentioned, and also the military commanders of dis- 
tricts (foujdArs), whose authority extended over the local 
soldiery or militia, and over all military establishments and 
lands assigned to military purposes, as well as over the 
regular troops within their jurisdiction; and whose duty it 
was to suppress all disorders that required force within the 
same limits. 

Justice was administered by a court composed of an officer 
named mir i adl (lord justice) and a~ c&zL Tlie latter conducted 
the trial and stated the law; the other passed judgment, and 
seems to have been the superior authority ; the distinction pro- 
bably arising from the modifications introduced by the will of 
the prince and Ihe customs of the country into the strict 
Mahometan law, of which the c&sd was the organ. 

* Chaknera' MS. tmulation of the He was Bubordinate to the 86bahdtfr, bat 
''Akbem^eh." was appointed by the kmg. ["* Each wubak 



Gladwin's A'yini AJAeri, yoL L pp. was divided into a certain number of 

29 — 803. Hrcdrtj and eaoh sirctfr into perganak* or 

" Twelve of these were in Hindostan mahdUf and the perffonaJU again were 

and three in the Deckan : these last were aggregated into cUut^^ or districts. The 

increased, after the conquest of Bii^piir words used before Akber's time to repie- 

and Gk)lc(5nda, to six. [The ongmal sent tracts of countiy laiger than a per* 

fifteen were ^ahdbdd^Agra^OudhjAjmir, ganah, were sAoJbfe, kkiUa, ifc-sa, diydr, 

Guzer^t^ BehlLr, Bengal, Delhi, C^ol, vUdffot, and %ktd\ but the latter was 

Lihor, Multdn, Mdlwa^ Ber^, Ehlbidesh, generally applied when the land was as- 

Ahmednagar. The three additional were signed for the support of the nobili^ 

Bldar, Haiderdb^ and Bljdptir. — Ed.] or their oontingents.'* (Sir ff, Elliots 

The title of sipdh e^Hdr was changed after Ohttarif, p. 185.) The title of sdbahdiSr 

Akber's time to s6bahdil[r, and an addi- seems to have been rarely conferred, — 

tional officer was introduced under the the mora usual title is that <tf n^Ldm. 

title of diwtfn, for the purpose of super- — ^Bd.] 
intending the finances of the province. 
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The police of considerable towns was under an officer called 
the c6tiw&l ; in smaller places it was under the revenue officer ; 
and in villages, of course, under the internal authorities. '^ 

The tone of instructions to all these functionaries is just and 
benevolent, though by no means exempt from the vagueness 
and puerility that is natural to Asiatic writings of this sort. 

Those to the c6tw£l keep up the prying and meddling character 
of the police under a despotism : they prohibit forestalling and 
regrating, etc. ; and, in the midst of some very sensible direc- 
tions, there is an order that any one who drinks out of the cup 
of the common executioner shall lose his hand ; a law worthy 
of Menu, and the more surprising as the spirit of all the rules 
for administering justice is liberal and humane. A letter of 
instructions to the governor of Guzer&t, preserved in a separate 
history of that province, restricts his punishments to putting 
in irons, whipping, and death ; enjoining him to be sparing in 
capital punishments, and, unless in cases of dangerous sedition, 
to inflict none until he has sent the proceedings to court and 
received the emperor's confirmation. Capital punishment is not 
to be accompanied with mutilation or other cruelty.*' 

Amidst the reforms of other departments, Akber did not 
forget his army. If it had cost a lone: and damrerous Reform and 
stniggle to brmg that body to submit to orders, it of the amy. 
scarcely required a less exertion, at a later period, to introduce 
economy and efficiency into the management of it. 

It had been usual to grant lands and assignments on the 
revenue, and leave the holder to realise them without check; 
while musters were irregular and deceptive, being often made 
up by servants and camp followers mounted for the day on 
borrowed horses. 

Akber put a stop to the first of these abuses, by paying the 
troops in cash from the treasury whenever it was practicable ; 
and establishing checks on j&^Irs, where such existed. The 
other was cured by rendering musters necessary before pay, by 
describing every man's features and person on the roll, and 
branding every horse with the king's mark that ever had been 
numbered in his service. Camels, oxen, carts, and all things 
necessary for the movement of troops, were also mustered and 
paid at fixed rates. 

But even in its highest state of perfection the army was not 
very well organised. It was not divided into bodies, each of a 

" [" In all l^gal causes between Hin- EasaySf vol. ii. p. 396.) — Ed.] 
d6a, a Brahman was to judge." ( WiUon*^ ** Bird's Hittory of Omtrdt, p. 391. 

N N 
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certain number, and with a fixed proportion of officers : the 
system was for the king to name officers as he thought neces- 
sary, who were called mansabd&rs, and who were divided into 
classes, of commanders of 10,000, commanders of 5,000, etc., 
down to commandei-s of 10. These numbers, in all but tlie 
lowest classes, were merely nominal, and were adopted to fix 
the rank and pay of the holders. Each entertained whatever 
number he was especially authorised to keep (sometimes not a 
tenth of his nominal command), and that number was mustered, 
and paid from the treasury. Their united quotas made up the 
army; and when a force went on service, the king appointed 
the commander, and some of the chief officers, below whom 
there was, probably, no chain of subordination, except what 
arose fix)m each man's authority over his own quota. None but 
the king's sons held a rank above the command of 5,000 ; and 
of the latter class there were only thirty persons, including 
princes of the blood and Rdjptit r&jaa. The whole number, 
down to commanders o^ 200, was not 450. ^ 

Each mansabddx was required to keep half as many infantry 
as horsemen ; and of the infantry, a fourth were required to be 
matchlockmen : the rest might be archers. 

Besides these troops under mansabddrs, there was a consider- 
able body of the best description of horsemen, who took service 
individually, and were called ahdis {i,e. single men, or indi- 
viduals). Their pay depended on their merits; it was always 
much higher than that of a common horseman. These last, if 
from beyond the Indus, received 25 rupees a month; and if 
Indian, 20. The matchlockmen received 6 rupees at most, and 
the archers as low as 2^. 

The mansabddrs were very liberally paid," but no part of 
their emoluments or commands was hereditary. On a chiePs 
death, the king conferred some rank — generally a moderate one 
at first — on his son, and added a 'pension if the father's merits 
entitled him to it. 

We have no means of guessing the number of the troops. 
In later times, Aurangzib was conjectured to have had 200,000 

" These numbers are from the list in army, 
the A'yini Akberi ; it is uncertain to ** The sums in the tables in the Ayini 
which period of the reign it refers. The Akberi cannot relate to penonal allow- 
extremely small number of officers is ex- anoes alone ; but see Bemier, vol. L p. 
plained by the absence of discipline, and 289. He mentions that his patron, Dit- 
of instruction in tactics, as well as by nishmand Khdn, had the rank of 6,000, 
the character of the horsemen, who were with the real command of 600 horse, 
a sort of gentlemen, and more intelli- ^^ ^^ near 6,000 orowm of pay per 
gent than ordinary troopers in a regular mensem. 
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effective cavalry/* besides artillery and undisciplined infantry. 
It is not likely that Akber had as many. Abtil Fazl says the 
local militia of the provinces amounted to 4,400,000 ; but this 
is probably an exaggerated account of those bound by their 
tenure to give a limited service in certain cases : probably few 
could be called on for more than a day or two to beat the Woods 
for a hunting party ; and many, no doubt, belonged to hill r&jas 
ajid tribes who never served at all. 

Besides the fort of Attok, already mentioned, many military 
works were erected by Akber. The walls and citadels of Fortiflca- 

tiouB ftiid 

Agra and AUahibdd much surpass the rest : they are pnbuc works. 
lofty curtains and towers of cut stone, with deep ditches, and 
ornamented, in the Indian way, with turrets, domes, and battle- 
ments ; each of the gateways being a stately edifice that would 
make a suitable entrance k> a royal palace. He also built and 
fortified the town of Fattehplir SikrI, which was his principal 
residence, and which, though now deserted, is one of the most 
splendid specimens that remain of the former grandeur of 
India* ^ 

The same methodical system was carried through all branches 
of Akber's service. The."Ayini Akberl" (Regulations Houaehoid 
of Akber), by Ab61 Fad, from which the above account *°^ ~"^- 
of the civil and military arrangements is mostly taken, contains 
a minute description of the establishment and regulations of 
every department, from the Mint and the Treasury down to the 
fruit, perfumery, and flower offices, the kitchen, and the kennel. 
The whole presents an astonishing picture of magnificence and 
good order ; where unwieldy numbers are managed without 
disturbance, and economy is attended to in the midst of pro- 
fusion. 

The extent of these establishments appears from the work 
just mentioned, and the contemporary historians;'^ but the 

* Bemier. noble rooms. The great hall is " a splen- 

* Bishop Heber describes its command- did edifice, supported by pillars and arches 
ing situation on a hill, the noble flight of of white marble, more nobly simple than 
steps which ascends to the portal tower, that of Delhi. The ornaments, carving, 
the extent and rich carving of the palace; and mosaic of the smaller apartments aia 
above all, the mosque, with the majestic equal or superior to anything which i(^ 
proportions and beautiful architecture of described as found in the Alhambr;"." 
the quadrangle and cloisters, of which it (Vol. i. p. 687.) Among Akber's principal 
forms one side. (Vol. ip. 596.) The same works must be mentioned the tomb of 
judicious observer gives an account of the Humdytin at Delhi, a great and solid edf- 
buildings within Agra. The principal are, fice erected on a terrace raised above the 
"a beautiful mosque of white marble, surrounding country, and surmounted by 
carved with exquisite simplicity and ele- a vast dome of white- marble. 

ganoe ;" and the palace, built mostly of *^ Akber had never less than 6,000 ele- 

the same material, and containing some phants and 12,000 stable horses, besides 
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effect can be best judged of by the descriptions of the Europeans, 
who saw them in Akber's own time, or under the reign of his 
immediate successor, Jeh&ngir. 

His camp equipage consisted of tents and portable houses, in 
an enclosure formed by a high wall of canvas screens, and con- 
taining great halls for public receptions, apartments for feasting, 
galleries for exercise, and chambers for retirement; all framed 
of the most costly materials, and adapted to the most luxurious 
enjoyment. 

The enclosure was 1,530 yards square. The tents and wall 
were of various colours and patterns within, but all red on the 
outside, and crowned with gilded globes and pinnacles, forming 
a sort of castle in the midst of the camp. The camp itself 
showed like a beautiful city of tents, of many colours, disposed 
in streets without the least disorder, covering a space of about 
five miles across, and affording a glorious spectacle when seen 
at once from a height.*® 

The greatest displays of his grandeur were at the annual feasts 
of the vernal equinox, and the king's birthday. They lasted 
for several days, during which there was a general fair and many 
processions and other pompous shows. . The king's usual place 
was in a rich tent, in the midst of awnings to keep off the sud. 
At least two acres were thus spread with silk and gold carpets 
and hangings, as rich as velvet, embroidered with gold, pearl, 
and precious stones, could make them.** The nobility had 
similar pavilions, where they received visits from each other, 
and sometimes from the king; dresses, jewels, horses, and 
elephants were bestowed on the nobility ; the king was weighed 
in golden scales against silver, gold, perfumes, and other sub- 
stances in succession, which were distributed among the spec- 
tators. Almonds and other fruits, of gold and silver, were 
scattered by the king's own hand, and eagerly caught up by the 
courtiers, though of little intrinsic value. On the great day of 
each festival, the king was seated on his throne, in a marble 
palace, surrounded by nobles wearing high heron plumes and 
" sparkling with diamonds like the firmament."*^ Many hun- 
dred elephants passed before him in companies, all most richly 
adorned, and the leading elephant of each company with gold 
plates on its head and breast, set with irubies and emeralds.*^ 

vafit huntiiig and hawking establishments, " Hawkins, in PurchaB*8 PUgrimt^ 

etc. etc. {Ferithta, vol ii. p. 281.) vol. i 

" Sir Thomas Roe, in Churchill's *• Sir T. Roe says, " I own I never saw 

Voy<tge9. Terry's Foyo^f, p.-398. such inestimable wealth." •* Sir T. Roe. 
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Trains of caparisoned horses followed ; and, after them, rhi- 
noceroses, lions, tigers, and panthers, hunting leopards, hounds, 
and hawks ;*^ the whole concluding with an innumerable host 
of cavalry glittering with cloth of gold. 

In the midst of all this splendour, Akber appeared with as 
much simplicity as dignity. He is thus described by two Euro- 
pean eye-witnesses, with some parts of whose account I shall 
close his history.** After remarking that he had less show or 
state than other Asiatic princes, and that he stood or sat below 
the throne to administer justice,^* they say, that "he is affable 
and majestical, merciful and severe;" that he is skilful in 
mechanical arts, as "making guns, casting ordnance, etc.; of 
sparing diet, sleeps but three hours a day, curiously industrious, 
affable to the vulgar, seeming to grace them and their presents 
with more respective ceremonies than the grandees ; loved and 
feared of his own, terrible to his enemies." *^ 



** Bemier, vol. i. p. 42. 

*• Purchas, vol. v. p. 616. 

*• [" It was a cuBtom of the Mogul em- 
perors to sit daily once, for the purpose 
of hearing and redressing the complaints 
of the people, and often twice ; but this 
usage was discontinued by Alamgir's suc- 
cessors, which tended greatly to lose them 
the respect of their subjects." (Scott's 
Jrddat Khdn, p. 6, note.) — Ed.] 

^ The principal authorities for this 
account of Akber's reign are, Ferishta, the 
Akbemdmeh, by Abdl Fazl, the JhTun- 
takhai td Tatodrikh; Rhdfi Khdn, and 
the Kkoldsat ut Tawdriidu Ab^ Fazl, 
in this feign, shows all his usual merits, 
and more than his usual defects. (See 
p. 441.) Every event that had a tendency 
to take from the goodness, wisdom, or 
power of Akber, is passed over or mis- 
stated ; and a uniform strain of panegyric 
and triumph is kept up, which disgusts 
the reader with the author, and almost 
with the hero. Amidst these unmeaning 
flourishes, the real merits of Akber disap- 
pear, and it is from other authors that 
we learn the motives of his actions, the 
difficulties he had to contend with, and 
the resources by which they were sur- 
mounted. The gross flattery of a book 
written by one so well acquainted with 
Akber^s disposition, and submitted, it 
appears, to his own inspection, leaves an 
impression of the vanity of that prince, 
which is almost the only blot on his 
otherwise admirable character. The Ah- 
hemdmek was brought down by Abtil 
Fazl nearly to the time of his own death, 



in the forty-seventh year of the reign, 
and was continued for the remaining pe- 
riod of upwards of three years, by a per- 
son named Endyet Ullah, or Mahommed 
Sdlia. I could never have availed myself 
of this work without the aid of a manu- 
script translation of Lieutenant Chalmers 
of the Madras army, in the possession of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. The Mun- 
takhah vt Tatodrikh was finished in the 
end of the fortieth year of the reign. It 
is written* by Abdul Kddir of Baddtin, 
and is a history of the Mahometan kings 
of India. The facts are chiefly taken 
from the Tcibakdii AJ^teri down to the 
thirty-seventh year of Akber's reign, 
when that book ends. The whole of that 
reign, however. Has many additions from 
.the author's own knowledge, and takes 
its colour from his prejudices. Abdul 
K((dir was a learned man employed by 
Akber to make translations from Sans- 
crit ; but, being a bigoted Mussulman, he 
quarrelled with Abul Fazl and Feizi, and 
has filled his book with invectives against 
their irreligion and that of Akber (see 
page 534, note). He has also recorded 
many other grievances complained of at 
that time, and has disclosed those parts 
of the picture which were thrown into 
the shade by Ab<U Fazl. The impression 
of Akber left by this almost hostile nar- 
rative is much more favourable than that 
made by his panegyrist. [This part of 
his history was published in 1865 in the 
Bibliotheca Indica.] Kh^i Khdn and 
the author of the Kholdsat vt Tawdrikh 
are later compilers [the latter was a 
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BOOK X. 
JEHlNGfR — SHAH JEHJLn. 



CHAPTER I. 

JEHlNOfR. 

Ortow^' SELfM took possession of the government immediately 
jii^iuSJi' ^^ ^^ father's death, and assumed the title of Jehingir 
^*^ (Conqueror of the World). 

He found the whole of his dominions on the north of the 
state of In- Nerbadda in a state of as great tranquillity as ooald 
M^ioS*of ^ expected in so extensive an empire. The rebel- 
Jehingir. |Jqjj ^f Qsm^n coutinucd in Bengal, but was confined 
to part of that province. The contest with the rdna of Oudi- 
p6r was a foreign war, and the success, though not complete, 
was on the side of the emperor. Affairs wore a worse aspect in 
the Deckan, where the Niz&m Sh^hi government of Ahmednagar 
seemed to be recovering from the loss of its capital, and more 
likely to regain some of the territory it had been deprived of 
than to be completely subverted by the arms of the Mogula 

Jeh^gir's first measures were of a much more benevolent 
Moderate and judicious character than might have been ex- 
the com- pected of him. He Confirmed most of his father's old 
of his reign, officcrs in their statious ; and issued edicts, remitting 

Hind6, named Sanjdn Rdf Munehi]. The times, and affords the only full and con- 
Tabakdti Akberi, written by Niaim ud din nected account of the whole period which 
Henri, is a history, of the Mahometan it embraces. [The Tabakdt-i Akberi appears 
kings down to the thirty-seventh of Ak- to be the beet authority for Akber's reign, 
ber, and is said to be a work of great after Abti'l Fazl. It has been very well 
merit ; but> although I have access to a translated by Professor Dowson in his 
copy, I am unable to avail myeelf of it, I^i^t. of India, vol. v. pp. 177 — 476. For 
for want of the assistance I require to an interesting account of the Hindi! r^jas 
make out the character. Besides the ori- under the Moghul government, in thii« 
ginal of Khtlfi Kh^n, I am indebted to the and the following reigns, see an article by 
kindness of Major A. Gordon of the Ma- Mr. Blochmann, in the CdLcutta Berinc, 
dras establishment, for the use of a ma- April, 1871. Mr. Blochmann has a]jH> 
nuscript translation made by him of the published in the BiU. Indica a new trans- 
work of that historian down to near the lation of Abd'l Fazl's Ayini Akberi, with 
end of Jehilnglr's reign. It is much to valuable historical notes. In vol. i pp. 
be regretted that this excellent translation 308 — ^587, he has compiled a most useful 
has not been carried on to the end of series of biographical notices of the nobles 
the history, which comes down to recent of Akber's court. — Ed.] 
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some vexatious duties which had survived Akber's reforms, 
forbidding the bales of merchants to be opened by persons in 
authority without their free consent, directing that no soldiers 
or servants of the state should quarter themselves on private 
houses, abolishing the punishments of cutting off ears and noses, 
and introducing other salutary regulations. Notwithstanding 
his own notorious habits, he strictly forbade the use of wine, and 
regulated that of opium ; subjecting all offenders against his 
rules to severe punishment. 

He restored the Mahometan confession of faith on his coin, 
together with most of the forms of that religion. He, however, 
kept up some of Akber's rules regarding abstinence from meat 
on particular days. He observed some of his superstitious 
devotions ; he exacted the ceremony of prostration from all who 
approached him; and although, in his writings, he affects the 
devout style usual to all Mussulmans, he never acquired, and pro- 
bably did not seriously pretend to, the character of a religious 
man. The general impression is, that, though more supersti- 
tious, he was less devout, than Akber, and had little feeling 
of religion even when abstracted from all peculiar tenets. 
Among his earliest measures was one for affording easy access 
to complaints, on which he valued himself at least as highly as 
the efficacy of the invention deserved : a chain was hxmg from a 
part of the waU of the citadel, accessible, without difficulty, to 
all description of people; it communicated with a cluster of 
golden bells within the emperor's own apartment, and he* was 
immediately apprised by the sound of the appearance of a suitor, 
and thus rendered independent of any officers inclined to keep 
back information. 

The hatred which had so long subsisted between the new 
emperor and his .eldest son was not likely to have FUghtof 

Prinoe 

been diminished by the events which preceded the KhuBrou. 
accession. Khusrou had ever since remained in a state of 
suUenness and dejection : and it is by no means probable that 
Jehdngir's treatment of him was such as would be likely to 
soothe his feelings. His behaviour does not appear to have 
given rise to any suspicion, until upwards of four ^^j, iqq^^ 
months after the accession ; when Jeh^gir was ^"^loU 
awaked, at midnight, with the intelligence that his ^^ ^*J ^ 
son had fled, with a few attendants, and taken the road to 
Delhi. He immediately despatched a light force in pursuit of 
him, and followed himself, in the morning, with all the troops he 
could collect. 
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Khusrou was joined, soon after leaving Agra, by a body of 
Hianbaiiion 300 horse, whom he met on their march to the capital. 
He proceeded by Delhi, subsisting his troops by plunder, and by 
the time he reached the Panj&b, had collected a body of upwards 
of 10,000 men. The city of L6h6r was betrayed to him, and be 
was making an ineffectual attempt to reduce the citadel when he 
was disturbed by the approach of his father's advanced guard. 
When this was announced to him, he drew his force out of 
L&hdT, and attacked the royal tr6ops ; but, although he had the 
advantage of engaging a detachment, he was unable to offer a 
success&l opposition. He was totally defeated, and, having fled 
in the direction of C&bul, he was run aground in a boat as he 
was passing the Hydaspes, and was seized and brought in chains 
Qtiaabed. bcfore his father. The whole rebellion did not last 
above a month. 

Khusrou's principal advisers, and many of his common fol- 
lowers, fell into the hands of the emperor, and afforded him an 
opportunity of displaying all the ferocity of his character. He 
Barbaiwu Ordered 700 of the prisoners to be impaled in a line 
of the rebels, leading from the gate of L&h6r; and he expatiates, in 
his Memoirs, on the long duration of their frightful agonies.^ To 
complete his barbarity, he made his son Khusrou be carried along 
the line on an elephant, while a mace-bearer called out to him^ 
with mock solemnity, to receive the salutations of his servants.' 
impriBon- The uuhappy Khusrou passed three days, in tears and 
Khusrou. groans, without tasting food ;' and remained for long 
after a prey to the deepest melancholy. 

Prince Parviz, the emperor's second son, had been sent, under 
the guidance of A'saf Kh6n, against the r4na of OudipAr, very- 
soon after the accession : he was recalled on the flight of Khusrou, 
but in that short interval he had effected an accommodation with 
the rdna, and now joined his father's camp. 

In the spring of the next year, Jeh^uigir went to C&bul ; and, 
A.D. 1606, when at that city, he showed some favour to Khusrou, 
]^^^o\5, ordering his chains to be taken off, and allowing him to 
zi H^. walk in a garden within the upper citadel If he had 
any disposition to carry his forgiveness further, it was checked by 
a conspiracy, which was detected some time after, to release Khus- 
rou, and to assassinate the emperor. 

On his return to Agra» Jehiiiglr sent an army, under 

* Price's Memoirt of JehdrigiVf p. 88. general aooount of the rebellion is from 

s KMfl KluSn. Jeh^ngfr'8 Mmcin, EMtL Khtfn, and 

» Memwrs of Jehdngir, p. 89. The Gladwin. 
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Mohfibat Kh4n, against the rina of OudipAr, with whom the 
war had been renewed ; and another, under the Kh^ni Khdndn, 
to effect a settlement of the Deckan. Prince Par viz was a.d. 1607, 
afterwards made nominal commander of the latter force : ww^ in m*- 
he was too young to exercise any real authority. the Deckan, 

The only event of importance in the following years was an in- 
surrection at Patna by a man of the lowest order, who insurrection 
assumed the character of Khusrou, and, seizing on the eu i^uarou. 
city in consequence of the supineness of the local officers, to i«io, ' 
drew together so many followers, that he engaged the to ioi». 
governor of the province in the field, and some time elapsed 
before he was driven back into Patna, made prisoner, and put to 
death. 

In the end of the year 1610, affairs in the Deckan assumed a 
serious aspect. After the taking of Ahmednagar, the m g^^j^j^iB of 
conduct of the government of the new king fell into^®JJJ^ 
the hands of an Abyssinian named Malik Amber. ^,^j^ 
This minister founded a new capital on the site of the ^™^»«^- 
present Aurangibdd ; and maintained, for a long series of years, 
the apparently sinking fortunes of the Nizim Sh^hi government. 
His talents were not confined to war : he introduced a new 
revenue system into the Deckan, perhaps in imitation of T6dar 
Mai; and it has given his name an universal celebrity in the 
Deckan equal to that enjoyed in Hindostan by the other great 
financier.* Malik Amber profited by some dissensions which 
fell out between the Kh^ni Kh^b&n and the other generals ; and 
prosecuted his advantages with such success that he repeatedly 
defeated the Mogul troops, retook Ahmednagar, andHewooven. 
compeUed the Khdni Kh^ndn himself to retire to Bur- ^'»«*'««»'- 
h4np<ir. In these circumstances, Jeh^uigir recalled his general, 
and conferred the command on Kh^ Jeh&a 

It was in the sixth year of his reign that Jeh^nglr ^.d. 1611, 
contracted a marriage with the celebrated N6r Jeh^n, u^J^ot 
an event which influenced all the succeeding transac- J^Jh nS~' 
tions of his Ufe. ^^^^ 

The grandfather of this lady was a native of Teherdn, in 
Persia, and held a high civD office under the govern- hot higtoiy. 
ment of that country. His son, Mirzi Ghiy^, was reduced to 
poverty, and determined to seek for a maintenance by emigrating, 
with his wife, and a family consisting of two sons and a 
daughter, to India. He was pursued by misfortune even in this 
attempt ; and by the time the caravan with which he travelled 
* Grant Duff's ffistorif of the Marattas, vol I p: 95. 
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reached Candahdr, he was reduced to circumstances of great 
distress. Immediately on his arrival in that city his wife was 
delivered of N6r Jehdn; and into so abject a condition had they 
fallen, that the parents were unable to provide for the convey- 
ance of their infant, or to maintain the mother so as to admit 
of her giving it support. The future empress was therefore 
exposed on the road by which the caravan was next morning to 
proceed. She was observed by a principal merchant of the 
party, who felt compassion for her situation, and was struck 
with her beauty ; he took her up, and resolved to educate her as 
his own. 

As a woman in a situation to act as a nurse was not easy to 
be found in a caravan, it is a matter of no surprise that her own 
mother should have been the person employed in that capacity ; 
and the merchant s attention being thus drawn to the distresses 
of the family, he relieved their immediate wants ; and perceiving 
the father and his eldest son to be men much above their 
present condition, he employed them in matters connected with 
his business, and became much interested in their fate. By his 
means they were introduced to Akber; and, being placed in 
some subordinate employments, they soon rose by their own 
abilities. 

In the meantime N6r Jehdn grew up, and began to excite 
admiration by her beauty and elegance. She often accompanied 
her mother, who had free access to the harem of Akber, and 
there attracted the notice of Jeh&nglr, then Prince Selim. His 
behaviour gave so much uneasiness to her mother, as to induce 
her to speak of it to the princess whom she was visiting. 
Through her, the case was laid before Akber, who remonstrated 
with his son; and, at the same, time, recommended that Niir 
Jehdn should be married, and removed fix)m the prince's sight 
She was bestowed on Shir A%an Khto, a young Persian 'lately 
come into the service, and to him Akber gave a j^r in Bengal/ 

But these means were not suflScient to efface the impression 
made on Jehinglr ; and, after he had been about a year on the 
throne, he took the opportunity of his foster-brother Kutb ud 
din's going as viceroy of Bengal to charge him to procure for him 
the possession of the obJQct of his passion. 

It was probably expected that all opposition from the hus- 
band would be prevented by influence and promises; but Shir 
Afgan had a higher sense of honour, and no sooner suspected 
the designs that were entertained, than he resigned his com- 
* [He waa appointed govemor of Bardw^ — Ed.] 
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mand, and left off wearing arms, as a sign that he was no longer 
in the king's service. 

The further progress of the affiiir does not appear : it must 
have been such as to alarm Shir Afgan ; for the viceroy having 
taken occasion to visit the part of the province where he resided, 
and having sent to invite his attendance, he went to pay his visit 
with a dagger, concealed in his dress. An interview begun in 
such a spirit might be expected to close in blood. Shir Afgan, 
insulted by the proposals, and enraged at the threats of the 
\iceroy, took his revenge with his dagger, and was himself 
immediately dispatched by the attendants. 

The murder of the viceroy, which was ascribed to a treason- 
able conspiracy, gave a colour to all proceedings against the 
family of the assassin. Niir . Jehdn was seized, and sent as a 
prisoner to Delhi. Jehdngir soon after oflFered her marriage, 
and applied all his address to soothe and conciliate her; but NAv 
Jeh&n was a high-spirited as well as an artful woman, and it is 
not improbable that she was sincere in her rejection of all over- 
tures from one whom she looked on as the murderer of her 
husband. Her repugnance was so strongly displayed as to 
disgust Jehdngir. He at length placed her among the attendants 
on his mother, and appeared to have entirely dismissed her from 
his thoughts. 

His passion, however, was afterwards revived ; and reflection 
having led his mistress to think more favourably of his offers, 
their marriage was celebrated with great pomp ; and Ndr Jeh^n 
was raised to honours such as had never before been enjoyed 
by the consort of any king in India.* From this period her 
ascendancy knew no bounds : her father was made Her 
prime minister ; her brother was placed in a high *^'*®'*~- 
station. The emperor took no step without consulting her; 
and, on every affair in which she took an interest, her will was 
law. Though her sway produced bad consequences in the end, 
it was beneficial on the whole. Her father was a wise and 
upright minister ; and it must have been, in part at least, owing 
to her influence that so great an improvement took place in the 
conduct of Jehdngir after the first few years of his reign. He 
was still capricious and tyrannical, but he was no longer 
guilty of such barbarous cruelties as before; and although he 
still carried his excess in wine to the lowest stage of inebriety, 
yet it was at night, and in his private apartments.'^ In the 

* Among other markB of soyereignty the emperor's. [See Martden, p. 635.] 
her name waa put on the coin along with ' [Manden givea (p. 607,) a " baooha- 
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occupations which kept him all day before the eyes of his 
subjects, he seems to have supported his character with sufficient 
dignity, and without any breaches of decorum. Ntir Jeh&n's 
capacity was not less remarkable than her grace and beauty ; it 
was exerted in matters proper to her sex, as well as in state 
affairs.. The magnificence of the emperor's court was increased 
by her taste, and the expense was diminished by her good 
arrangement. She contrived improvements in the furniture of 
apartments ; introduced female dresses more becoming than any 
in use before her time ; and it is a question in India whether it 
is to her or her mother that they owe the invention of ottar of 
roses.^ One of the accomplishmenta by which she captivated 
Jehdngir is said to have been her facility in composing extempore 
verses. 

It was not long after the time of this marriage that the dis- 
A.D. 1612, turbances in Bengal were put an end to by the defeat 
A.H. 1021. ^^^ death of Osm^. The satisfaction derived from 
tliis event was more than counterbalanced by the ill-success of 
Combined the War in the Deckan. Jehtogir had determined to 
Ahmednagar. make up for .the laugour of his former operations by a 
combined attack from all the neighbouring provinces. Abdullah 
Khan, viceroy of Guzerdt, was to invade Malik Amber's territory 
from that province at the same moment that the armies under 
Prince Pai-viz and Khdn Jeh^ L6df, reinforced by R&ja M^n 
Sing, were to advance from Khdnd&h and Ber&r, But this 
Defeated weU-concertcd plan entirely failed in the execution. 
Amber. Abdullah Ehdn advanced prematurely from Guzerdt, 
and Malik Amber did not lose a moment in profiting by his 
mistake. His mode of war was much the same as that of the 
modem Marattas. Owing to the neighbourhood of the European 
ports, his artillery was superior to that of the emperor, and 
afforded a rallying point on which he could always collect his 
army ; but his active means of offence were his light cavalry. 
He intercepted the supplies and harassed the march of the 
Moguls ; he hovered round their army when halted ; alarmed 
them with false attacks; and often made real incursions into 
different parts of the encampment, carrying off much booty; 
and keeping up continual disorder and trepidation. Abdullah 

nalian coin" dated a.h. 1023, represent- mentions that the same quantity of ottar 

ing the Sultan aa raising a cup in his (one tdla) which he remembers selling in 

hand. — Ed.] the beginning of Aurangzib's reign for 

* Great improvements must have taken eighty rupees, was to be had, when he 

place in later times ; for KMEL Khdn wrote, for seven or eighth 
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KMn was so completely worn put by this sort of warfare, that 
he soon determined to retire. The consequences of a retreat 
before such an enemy were easy to be foreseen ; all his evils mul- 
tiplied upon him firom the day that it commenced; his rear- 
guard was cut to pieces ; and his march had nearly become a 
flight before he found refuge in the hills and jungles of Bagldna, 
whence he proceeded without molestation into Guzerdt. The 
other armies had by this time t8,ken the field ; but seeing Malik 
Amber, on his return, flushed with success over their ^ ,> 1^12, 
colleague, they thought it prudent to avoid a similar ^°- ^^^^• 
calamity, and concentrated at Burhdnpiir. 

Jeh^lngir's arms were attended with better fortune in his war 
with the rdna of Oudiptir; and his success was the>,y„^th 
more welcome, as the fruit of the abilities of his ***''^* 
favourite son. Mohdbat KhAn, when first sent on that service, 
had gained, a victory over the rdna, but was unable to do any- ' 
thing decisive from the strength of the country into which he, 
as usual, retreated. The same fortune attended Abdullah Khdn, 
afterwards appointed to succeed Mohdbat ; but Prince Khurram 
(Shdh Jehin),* who was now sent with an army of 20,000 men, 
evinced so much spirit in his attack on the Bdjpiit troops, and 
so much perseverance in bearing up against the strength of the 
country and the unhealthiness of the climate, that the r&na was 
at last induced to sue for peace; and his offer being readily 
accepted, he waited on Sh^ Jehdn in person, made offerings in 
token of submission, and sent his son to accompany the prince 
to Delhi. Shdh Jehdn, on this occasion, did not forget the 
policy of Akber. The moment the rina's homage was victorieB and 
paid, he raised him in his arms, seated him by his ghih?^*'' 
side, and treated him with every form of respect and SiSSm). 
attention. All the country conquered from him since The xiaa 
the invasion of Akber was restored ; and his son, boi^^au^ 
after an honourable reception from Jeh^nffir, was A.^iju. 

A,H. 1023 

raised to a high rank among the military chiefs of 
the empire. 

The merit of this campaign belonged exclusively to Shdh 
Jehdn ; for Aziz, who had been sent to assist him, had behaved 
to him with so much arrogance that Jehdngir was soon obliged 
to remove him, and commit him for a time to confinement. 

• The name of this prince waa Khur- before his own aoceaaion, it will prevent 

ram, and he bore no other at the com- ' confusion to give him that name from the 

mencement of his father's reign ; but as first, 
he received the title of Sh^ Jeh^ long 
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Tniiuenoeof This exploit raiscd Shdh Jehdn's credit to the highest 
pitch ; and as he had lately married the niece of Nur 
by^ Jehdn, he was supported by her powerful influence, and 
jehin. ^^ generally looked on as the chosen successor to the 
empire. 

During these events Rdja M&n Sing died in the Deckan. A 
ingurrection rebellion of the Rosheniyas, which broke out in 1611, 
queued. and iu which the city, of C4bul had been exposed to 
danger, was now terminated by the death of Ahddd, the grand- 
son and spiritual successor of B&ysAd, Abdullah Kb&a, 
viceroy of Guzerdt, having incurred the king's displeasure, by 
oppressions in the province, and by the indignity with which he 
treated the royal news-writer, was ordered to be seized and sent 
to the capital. He anticipated the order by setting off on foot, 
with his troops and attendants following at a great distance. 
He came to court barefooted and in chains, and threw himself 
at the king's feet; but was pardoned, and not long after 
restored to favour at the intercession of Sh^h Jehdn. 

It was not long after the return of Sh^h Jehdn that Sir T. 
Emba«yof Ko® arrived at the court, as ambassador from King 
Sir T. Roe. jamcs I.^^ His accounts enable us to judge of the 
state of India under Jeh^ngir. 

The seaports and the customs were full of gross abuses, the 
His account govcmor scizing on goods at arbitrary prices. Even 
pir^wiSt, I^®» though otherwise treated with hospitality and 
tS?o?.KhL- respect, had his baggage searched and some articles 
«^- taken by the govemor.^^ His journey from Surat, by 

Burhdnpiir and Chit6r, to Ajmfr, lay through the Deckan, where 
war was raging, and the r&na's country, where it had just 
ceased ; yet he met with no obstruction or alarm, except from 
mountaineers, who then, as now, rendered the roads unsafe in 
times of trouble. 

The Deckan bore strong marks of devastation and neglect 
Burh^ptir, which had before, as it has since, been a fine city, 
contained only four or five good houses amidst a collection of 
mud huts ; and the court of Parviz, held in that town, had no 
pretensions to splendour. 

• 

" He arrived at Ajmlr on December 23, gueee, by which he engaged to exdude 

1615, accompanied the king to Mand<i and English vefiselB from his porta. The agree- 

Guzerdt, and left him in the end of 1618. ment was not ratified by the eniperor; 

" It must, however, be observed, that and Ztilfikilr was constrained, by his duty 
this governor, Ztilfikdr Khdn, was very to his own government, to m a in tj u n out- 
inimical to the English, and had lately ward appearances towards a foreign am- 
concluded an agreement with the Portu- baasador. {Orme, toL iiL p. 861, etc) 
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In other places he was struck with the decay and desertion of 
some towns, contrasted with the prosperity of others. The 
former were, in some instances at least, deserted capitals ;^^ and 
their decline affords no argument against the general prosperity. 

The administration of the country had rapidly declined since 
Akber's time. The governments were farmed, and the govemoi's 
exacters and tyrannical. 

Though a judicious and sober writer. Roe is profuse in his 
praise of the magnificence of the court ; and he speaks in high 
terms of the courtesy of the nobility, and of the order and ele- 
gance of the entertainments they gave to him. His reception, 
indeed, was in all respects most hospitable, though the very 
moderate scale of his presents and retinue was not likely to 
conciliate a welcome where state was so generally maintained. 
He was excused from all humiliating ceremonials, was allowed 
to take the highest place in the court on public occasions, and was 
continually admitted into familiar intercourse with the emperor 
himself. 

The scenes he witnessed at his private interviews form a 
curious contrast to the grandeur with which the Mogul was 
surrounded. He sat on a low throne all covered with diamonds, 
pearls, and rubies; and had a great display of gold plate, vases, 
and goblets, set with jewels. The party was free from all 
restraint, scarcely one of thera remaining sober except Sir 
Thomas and a few other grave personages, who were cautious 
in their indulgence. Jehdnglr himself never left off till he 
dropped asleep, when the lights were extinguished and the 
company withdrew. On these occasions he was overflowing 
with kindness, which increased with the effects of the wine : 
and once, after talking with great liberality of all religions, 
" he fell to weeping, and to various passions, which kept them 
to midnight." 

But he did not retain these sociable feelings in the morning. 
On one occasion, when a courtier indiscreetly alluded in public 
to a debauch of the night before, Jehdngir affected surprise, in- 
quired what other persons had shared in this breach of the law, 
and ordered those named to be so severely bastinadoed that one 
of them died. He always observed great strictness in public, 
and never admitted a person into his presence who, from his 

" Such were Mandii and T<5dah, of both T(5dah (the capital of a Rdjput prince 

of which he speaks in the highest terms in the province of Ajmlr) enjoys no such 

of admiration. Mandu, the former capital celebrity. 
of MlQwa) ia still generally known ; but 
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breath or otherwise, gave any signs of having been drinking 
wine. His reserve, however, was of little use : like great men 
at present, he was surrounded by news-writers; and his meet 
•secret proceedings, and even the most minute actions of his life, 
were known to every man in the capital within a. few hours 
after they took place. 

Notwithstanding the case above mentioned, and some other 
instances of inhumanity, Roe seems to consider Jeh&ngir as 
neither wanting in good feelings nor good sense ; although his 
claim to the latter quality is somewhat impaired by some weak- 
nesses which Sir Thomas himself relates. In one case he seized 
on a convoy coming to the ambassador from Surat, and con- 
sisting of presents intended for himself and his court, together 
with the propei*ty of some merchants who took advantage of the 
escort; he rummaged the packages himself with childish 
curiosity ; and had recourse to the meanest apologies to appease 
and cajole Roe, who was much provoked at this disregard of 
common honesty. 

Though Roe speaks highly in some respects of particular great 
men, he represents the class as unprincipled, and all open to 
corruption. The treaty he had to negotiate hung on for 
upwards of two years, until he bribed A'saf Kh^n with a valuable 
pearl ; after which aU went on well and smoothly. Both Roe 
and other contemporary travellers represent the military spirit 
as already much declined, and speak of the Rdjptits and Pat^Lns 
as the only brave soldiers to be found.^* 

The manual arts were in a high state, and were not confined 
to those peculiar to the country. One of Sir T. Roe's presents 
was a coach, and within a very short period several others were 
constructed, very superior in materials, and fully equal in work- 
manship. Sir Thomas also gave a picture to the Mogul, and 
was soon after presented with several copies, among which he 
had great difficulty in distinguishing the original.^^ There was 
a great influx of Europeans, and considerable encouragement to 
their religion. Jeh^ngfr had figures of Christ and the Vii^gin 
at the head of his rosary ; and two of his nephews embraced 
Christianity, with his full approbation.^ 

The language of the court was Persian, but all classes spoke 
Hindostdni; and Hawkins, who only knew Turkish, found the 
emperor himself and the Kh&ni Kh&ndn well versed in that tongue. 

" Roe. Teny. Hawkins. nightpieoea^ and landacapee : "but good, 

*^ Among the articles he recommends for they understand them as well as we.'* . 
for presents, are historical paintings^ " Roe. Hawkins. Terry. CoryaL 
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No subject seems to have excited more interest, both in the 
ambassador and the court, than the £sbte of Prince ^^„ 
Khusrou. All his bad qualities were forgotten in his ^^^""^ 
misfortunes ; he was supposed to be endowed with every virtue ; 
the greatest joy prevailed when any sign appeared of his resto- 
ration to favour, and corresponding indignation when he fell 
into the power of his enemies. Even the king was supposed to 
be attached to him, though wrought on by the influence of Shih 
Jehin and the arts of A'saf Kh6n and Ntir JehAn.^* unpopa- 
Khusrou's exclusion was not the more popular for ite shiif jehAn. 
being in favour of Sh&h , Jeh6n ; who, according to Sir T. Roe, 
was "flattered by some, envied by others^ loved by none." Roe 
himself represents hiia as a bigot and a tyrant ; but as his conduct 
shows nothing but ability and correctness, it is probable that 
he owed his unpopularity to his cold and haughty manners ; the 
ambassador himself remarking that he never saw so settled a 
countenance, or any man keep so constant a gravity — never 
smiling, nor by his looks showing any respect or distinction of 
persons, but entire pride and contempt for all. Yet the prince 
could not at that time have been older than twenty-five. 

Shdh Jehdn might have expected to find a formidable rival in 
Parviz, his elder brother; but that prince, though prjnwPtevisB. 
sometimes an object of jealousy to him, could offer no really for- 
midable opposition to the superior abilities of Sh&h Jeh^, 
supported by the influence of the empress. 

A final blow was given to afty hopes that Parviz may shih Jehin 
have entertained, by the elevation of his brother to the aJ^SSSt"^" 
title of king,^' on his undertaking a great expedition sent to wttie 
against the Deckan. He was invested with ample **" ^*****^ 
powers on this occasion ; and Jehdngir himself moved ^v2to*'"*' 
to Mand6, to be at hand to support him in case of need. ^ leia, 

Roe accompanied the emperor on his march ; and ^^J^ 
his account of the movement of the army forms a strik- ^^ ^^^^ 
ing contrast to the good order and discipline he had 1%^^^ 
hitherto admired. The court and camp, while halted, ^^'^^^'^"^ 
were as regular as ever, but the demand for carriage cattle 
created a general scramble and confusion. The Persian 
ambassador and Roe were left for some days at Ajmlr, from the 

" Sir T. Roe once met Khusroti, while beard was grown down to his girdle. He 

moving in loose custody, along with the knew nothing of what was passing, and 

anny. He stopped under the shade of had not heard either of the English or 

a tree during the heat^ and sent for Sir their ambassador. 

Thomas, who was near. His person was " From this time some writers call him 

comely, his coimtenanoe chosrful, and his ShiQi Khurram, and others Sh^ Jehin. 

00 
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want of conveyance for their baggage; and the tents of the 
soldiers and followers were set fire to, to compel them to proceed, 
though ill provided. When actually in motion, the same want 
of aiTangement was felt: sometimes there was a deficiency of 
water; and sometimes, in long and difficult marches through 
woods and mountains, the road was scattered with coaches, carts, 
and camels, unable to proceed to the stage." 

The state of affairs in the Deckan was very favourable to ShiLh 
Complete Jeh^u, The ascendancy of a private person, like Malik 
sh4h Jehin. Amber, led to jealousy among his confederates, and even 
his own officers. In consequence of these dissensions, he had 
suffered a defeat, which produced still further discouragement 
^^617, among the allies ; so that when Sh&h Jeh&n entered the 
A,H. 1028, Deckan, he found little difficulty in detaching the king 
awwaL of Bij^ptir from the confederacy; and Amber, seeing 
himself entirely deserted, was likewise compelled to make sub- 
mission on the part of his nominal sovereign, Niz&m Sh&h, and to 
restore the fort of Ahmednagar and all the other territory which 
he had reconquered from the Moguls. 

After this glorious termination of the war, Sh£h Jeh£n 
A.D. 1617, returned to Mandii, and joined his father, within a 
J^*^^' twelvemonth of the time when they had marched from 
shaWwfl; Ajmir. 

Jeh&Qgir took this occasion to visit the province of Guzerdt ; 
Reaidenoe of hc remained there for near a year, and added the vice- 
and ah5h°' royalty of that province to the governments previously 
GiuerAt. held by Sh^ Jeh^ 

He quitted Guzerdt in September 1618; and the next two 
A.H. 1027, years are marked by no events, except an insurrection 
^^**°'™' in the Panjdb; the capture of the fort of Kdngra or 
Nagarc6t, under the mountains ; and a journey of the emperor to 
Cashmfr. 

While in that valley, he received intelligence of a renewal of 
Renewal of the War in the Deckan. It seems to have been begun 
^^^^ without provocation, by Malik Amber, who probably 
?.D*i62i "^^ tempted by some negligence on the othef side ; for 
A.H. 1080. Y^Q }ja<i little difficulty in taking possession of the open 
country, and driving the Mogul commanders into Burh£npiir, 
suh jehin from whcnce they sent most earnest entreaties for help 
queuthem. from Jchdugir. Sh&h Jeh^ was again ordered to 

*' "In following the Mogul's court,** an ill government and an intemperate 
says Roe, " I encountered all the incon- climate." 
veniences that men are subject to under 
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march with a powerful army, and great treasures were collected 
to supply him after he reached the frontier. From some rising 
distrust in his mind, he refused to march, unless his brother. 
Prince Khusrou, were made over- to his custody, and allowed to 
go with him to the Deckaa Being gratified in this respect, he 
entered on the service with his usual ability. Before he reached 
M^wa, a detachment of Malik Amber*s had crossed the Ner- 
badda, and burned the suburbs of Mandti; but they were 
driven back as the prince advanced, and he, in turn, crossed the 
Nerbadda, and began offensive operations. Malik Amber had 
recourse to his usual mode of war — cut off supplies and detach- 
ments, hung upon the line of march, and attempted, by long 
and rapid marches, to surprise the camp. He found Shdh Jehdn 
always on his guard, was at last compelled to risk the fate of 
the campais^n in a s^eneral' action, and was defeated with His sucoeas 

.J 11 1 ® in the field. 

considerable losa 

But although Shdh Jehdn had a clear superiority in the field, 
he still found a serious obstruction in the exhausted state of the 
country. It was therefore with great satisfaction that Heoomee 
he received overtures from Amber, offering a further J^^^SJii^ 
cession, and agreeing to pay a sum of money. ^™^'* 

Not long after this success, Jehangir was seized with a violent 
attack of asthma, a complaint from which he suffered ^3S?the 
severely during the rest of his life. He was for some eanpeior. 
time in such imminent danger, as to lead ta expectations of an 
immediate vacancy of the throne. 

Parviz hastened to court, but was sent back to his govern- 
ment with a reprimand ; and though Shdh Jehin had f^^^'^^ 
not time to take such a step before he heard of his biuUi jehAn. 
father's recovery, yet the sudden death of Prince a.d. i62i, 
Khusrou, which happened at this juncture, was so a.h. loso. ' 
opportune, that it brought the strongest suspicions of suapidou* 
Violence against the rival to whose custody he had Khtwrou. 
been entrusted. We ought not, however, too readily to believe 
that a life not sullied by any other crime could be stained by one 
of so deep a dye. 

This event, which seemed to complete the security of Shdh 
Jehdn's succession, was, in reality, the cause of a series AiienAtion 
of dangers and disasters that nearly ended in his ruin. ^r^%^ 
Up to this period, his own influence had been^^^''*^^ 
strengthened by the all-powerful support of Niir Jehdn; but 
about the time of his departure for the Deckan, that princess 
had aflSanced her daughter by Shir Afgan to Prince Shehriydr, 
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the youngest son of Jehdnglr/* a connexion of itself sufficient 
to undermine her exclusive attachment to the party of her more 
distant relative. But her views were further changed by a 
consideration of the impossibility of her gaining an ascendancy, 
such as she now possessed^ over an active and intelligent prince 
like Sh£h Jeh&n. During her father's lifetime she had been 
kept within bounds of moderation by his prudent counsels : after 
his deaths which happened about this time, she exercised her 
dominion over the emperor without the least control; her 
brother, A'saf Eh4n (to whose daughter Shdh Jeh^ was married), 
being a mere instrument of her will Unwilling to relinquish 
such unlimited power, she determined by all means to oppose 
the succession of Sh&h Jeh&n; and, warned by the death of 
Khusrou, and the danger of Jeh^ngir, she saw that she had not 
a moment to lose in cutting off the resources which might at any 
time enable the prince to overcome her opposition. 

An opportunity was not long wanting of pursuing this design. 
candahfr Candahdr having been taken by the Persians, it was 
PeraSui * pointed out as an enterprise worthy of the conqueror 
iin, io3i'. of the Deckan, to recover that ancient possession. 
8Uh jehin Shdh Jehdu at first gave in to the project, and advanced 

ordered to ■■■■-ifi. ii-l 

retake it as far as Mandii, on his way to the north ; but per- 
ceiving, before long, that the object was to remove him from the 
countiy where his influence was established, and engage him in a 
remote and difficult command, he put off his Airther march, on 
pretext of the season and the state of his troops, and began to 
stipulate for some securities to be given to him before he should 
venture to move out of India. 

These demands were represented to Jeh&ngir as arising from 
HiBreiuo- a project of independence; and ShiUx Jeh&n was 

taiice to 

leave India, directed, in reply, to send the greater part of his army 
to the capital, in order that it might accompany Shehriy&r, to 
Tiie enter- whom the recovciy of Candahir was to be committed. 
SittoTuI' Orders were also sent direct to the principal officers, 
sShriyAr, to Icavc Sh&h JehAn's camp and repair to that of 
mZtT Shehriydr. This drew a remonstrance from Sh&h 
w^e''^* Jehdn, who now desired to be allowed to wait on his 
transferred, father, whilc the othcr as peremptorily ordered him 
to return to the Deckan. The jdgirs which Sh^ Jeh^ held 
in Hindostan were transferred to Shehriydr during these dis- 
cussions; and Shdh Jeh&n, who had not been consulted in the 

"• Kh^iKluiiL 
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arrangement, was desired to select an equivalent in the Deekan 
and Quzer&t. As things drew towards a crisis, NtirMouut 
Jehin, distrusting both the military talents of her^*^^^ 
brother and his zeal in her present cause, cast her eyes ***" «*»?«»• 
on Mohdbat Kh^, the most rising general of the time, but 
hitherto the particular enemy of A saf Kh&n. He was accord- 
ingly summoned to court from his government of Cibul, and was 
treated with every mark of fevour and confidence. 

Jeh&ngir, who had been again in Cashmir, returned on the 
commencement of these discussions, and fixed his court a.d. 1622, 
at L&h6r, to be at hand in case his presence should be a.h. mi. ' 
required. 

In the meantime messages passed between Sh^h Jeh&n and 
the emperor, but with so little efiect in producing a Jjj**^ 
reconciliation, that Jehingir put several persons totwomtho 
death on suspicion of a plot with his son ; and Sh£h sh^^eUn. 
Jehitn, finding that his fate was sealed, marched from sSS^jSto! 
Mandii with his army towards Agra. Jeh&ngir, on this, Advanoe of 
marched from L&h6r, and, passing through the capital, a^IH^ST' 
arrived within twenty miles of the rebel army, lying A.V'iosi* 
at Bel6chptir, forty miles south of Delhi. Shkh Jehdn retired 
into the neighbouring hills of Mew&t, and disposed his troops so 
as to shut the passes against a force which the emperor detached 
In quest of him. A partial and indecisive action took place, and 
is said to have been followed by negotiations. The result was, 
that Sh&h Jeh&n determined to retire, and set out onRetnntof 
his march for Mandti. ^^ ^"^^^ 

It does not appear what induced him to adopt this step : it 
was attended with all the consequences usual withitaooMe- 
attempts to recede in civil wars. Jehingir advanced ^^*°"* 
in person to Ajmir, and sent on a strong force, under Prince 
Tarviz and Mohdbat Kh^n, to follow up the retiring rebels. 
Kustam Khdn, whom Shdh Jeh^ had left to defend the hills 
on the Chambal, deserted to the enemy; the province of 
Guzerdt expelled his governor, and he was himself compelled, 
by the advance of the imperial army, to cross the Nerbadda 
and retire to Burhdnp6r. Nor was he long permitted to remain 
there in tranquillity; for Moh&bat Kh^, having blinded him 
by some delusive negotiations, crossed the Nerbadda, and was 
joined by the Ehdni Ehdn^, who till this time had been 
attached to ShAh Jehin. The rains were at their shih Jeh^n 
height when Sh&h Jeh^ commenced Ins retreat into xdiing^uia. 
T^ling^a, and a great part of his forces had deserted him 
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before he directed his course to Masulipatam, with the intention 
Makes wa of making his way to Bengal. He accomplished this 
fi 1624 ^^^^ *^^ arduous march by the early part of the suc- 
a!h. 1033. ceeding year, and met with no opposition in Bengal, 
until he reached R&jmahal, where the governor of the province 
engaged him, and was defeated in a pitched battle. By this 
Obtains DOS- victory, Shdh Jeh^n obtained possession of Bengal, and 
Se^Ti^Sid was enabled to seize on Behir, and to send on a detach- 
^^'^ ment under Bhlm Sing, the brother of the r&oa of 

Oudipiir, to endeavour to secure the fort of Allahibdd. 

In the meantime Prince Parviz and Mohibat Khdn, after 
HewgoTBued chasiug Shdh Jehin from the Deckan, had cantoned 
Parviz and for the raiuy season at Burhdnptir. On hearing of his 
KhAn. arrival and rapid progress in Bengal, they put them- 
selves in motion in the direction of Allah^b^. SMh Jeh^ 
crossed the Ganges to meet them ; but the people of the country, 
who were not inclined to enter on opposition to^the emperor, 
refused to bring in supplies to his camp, or to assist in keeping 
up his communications by means of the boats on the Ganges. 
The discouragement and privations which were the consequence 
of this state of things, led to the desertion of the new levies 
which Sh£h Jeh^n had raised in Bengal ; and when, at last, he 
Is defeated, camc to an action with his opponents, he was easily 
SeD^^. overpowered, his army dispersed, and himself con- 
stateofthe straiucd once more to seek for refuge in the Deckan. 
Deckau. Affairs in that quarter were favourable to his views. 
During his first flight to the Deckan the king of Bfj&piir and 
Malik Amber had both remained steady to their engagement 
with Jeh£ngir; and the king of Grolconda had shown no dis* 
position to assist him during his retreat through T^ling&na. 
Since that time the Moguls had taken part on the side of the 
king of Bij^piir, in a dispute between him and Malik Amber ; 
and the latter chief retaliated by invading the Mogul dominions, 
and carrying his ravages to the neighbourhood of Burh^pur. 
shAhJehin He was therefore prepared to receive Shih Jeh&n 
Siuc i^ with open arms, and wrote to press him to undertake 
^- the siege of BurhAnpiir. Shdh JehiLn complied, and 

commenced his operations. The place made an obstinate 
Pzeased by dcfcncc ; and, in the end, the return of Parvfz and 
hlomyJa Mohdbat to the Nerbadda obliged him to raise the 
Deserted b ^icgc and attend to his own safety. His adherents 
his army. j^q^ dcscrtcd him in greater numbers than before; and, 
being dispirited by ill-health as well as adverse fortune, he 
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wrote to beg his father's forgiveness, and to express his readiness 
to submit to his commands. Jehingir directed him to give up the 
forts of R6ht& in Behir, and Asirghar in the Deckan, offer, his 
both of which were still in his possession, and to send S uJi^^ 
two of his sons, D&T& Shuk6h and Aurangzib, to court, JJ^iess, 
as hostages for his good behaviour. These demands ^^* ^^^ 
were complied with ; but we are prevented judging of the'treat- 
ment designed for Shdh Jehdn by an event which, for a time, 
threw the whole empire into confusion. 

After the first retreat of Shdh JehAn to the Deckan, Jeh^gir 
returned from Ajmir to Delhi ; and, believing all serious danger 
to his government to be at an end, he went on his usual expe- 
dition to Cashmfr, and repeated it in the following year. On 
the third year he was induced, by a new revolt of the The emperor 
Rosheniyas, to change his destination for CAbul; and against the 
although he soon heard of the suppression of theinCAblif" 
rebellion, and received the head of Ahmed, the son of Ahddd, 
who was the leader of it, he made no change in his determina- 
tion. 

But he was not destined to accomplish this journey in tran- 
quillity ; for no sooner was Sh^ Jeh^ reduced to Penecution 
submission, than the domineering spirit of Niir Jehin KiSiJ^bjflhe 
proceeded to raise up new enemies. Mohdbat Khdn*"^"^ 
was the son of Gh6r B^g, a native of Cdbul.^*^ He had Hi-hktcr. 
attained the rank of a commander of 500 under Akber, and was 
raised to the highest dignities and employments by Jehingir. 
He had long enjoyed a high place in the opinion of th6 people,*^ 
and might now be considered as the most eminent of all the 
emperor's subjects. This circumstance alone might have been 
sufficient to excite the jealousy of Niir Jehin. It is probable, 
however, that she also distrusted Mohdbat for his old enmity to 
her brother, and his recent connexion with Parviz. 

Whatever might be the motive, he was now summoned to 
court, to answer charges of oppression and embezzle- He umun- 
ment during the time of his occupation of Bengal He ooart 
at first made excuses for not attending, and was supported by 
Parviz; but, finding that his appearance was insisted on, he set 
out on his journey, accompanied by a body of 5,000 Rdjpiits, 
whom he had contrived to attach to his service. 

Before his arrival, he betrothed his daughter to a young 

* Memoirs of Jeb^glr, p. SO. beloved by all men, and the king's only 

^ Sir T. Roe, in a.o. 1616, says of him, favourite, but caree not for the prince 
that he is a noble and generous man, well- (Sh^ Jehdn). 
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nobleman, named Berkhordir, without first asking the emperor's 
Bnitaitpoatr leave, as was usual with persons of his high rank. 
son-in-law JehangiT was enraged at this apparent defiance: he sent 
peror. ' for Berkhordfir, and, in one of those fits of brutality 
which still broke out, he ordered him to be stripped naked and 
beaten with thorns in his own presence ; and then seized on the 
dowry he had received from Mohdhat^ and sequestrated all his 
other property. 

When Mohkbat himself approached the camp, he was informed 
that he would not be admitted to the emperor's presence ; and, 
perceiving that his ruin was predetermined, he resolved not to 
wait till he should be separated from his troops, but to strike a 
blow, the very audacity of which should go far to insure its 
success. 

Jeh^uigir was at this time encamped on the Hydaspes; and 
MobiiiMt '^'^^^ preparing to cross it, by a bridge of boats, on his 
jS^iSi^ way to Odbul. He sent the army across the river in 
SlS^waa, *^® ^*' instance, intending to follow at his leisure, 
JhTw^s, when the crowd and confusion should be over. The 
jemidA'i -^hole of the troops had passed, and the emperor 
remained with his personal guards and attendants, when Mohibat, 
getting his men under arms a little before daybreak, sent a 
detachment of 2,000 men to seize the bridge, and moved him- 
self, with all speed, to the spot where the emperor was 
encamped. The place was quickly surrounded by his troops ; 
while he himself, at the head of a chosen body of 200 men, 
pushed straight for the emperor's tent. The attendants were 
overthrown and dispersed before they were aware of the nature 
of the attack ; and Jeh&ngfr, who was not quite recovered fix>m 
the efiects of his last night's debauch, was awakened by the 
rush of armed men around his bed : he started up, seiz^ his 
sword, and, after staring wildly round, he perceived what had 
befallen him, and exclaimed, "Ah! Moh&bat Kh&nl traitor! 
what is this ? " Moh^bat Eh^ replied by prostrating himself 
on the ground, and lamenting that the persecution of his 
enemies had forced him to have recourse to violence to obtain 
access to his master. Jeh&ngir at first could scarcely restrain 
his indignation; but observing, amidst all Moh&bat's humility, 
that he was not disposed to be trifled with, he gradually 
accommodated himself to his circumstances, and endeavoured 
to conciliate his captor. Mob&bat now suggested to him that, 
as it was near his usual time of mounting, it was desirable that 
he should show himself in public to remove alarm, and check 
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the misrepresentations of the ill-disposed. JehAngir assented, 
and endeavoured to withdraw, on pretence of dressing, to his 
female apartments, where he hoped to have an opportunity of 
consulting with Ntir Jehin: being prevented from executing 
this design, he prepared himself where he was, and at first 
mounted a horse of his own in the midst of the K&jpiits, who 
received him with respectful obeisances; but Mohdbat, reflect- 
ing that he would be in safer custody, as well as more con- 
spicuous, on an elephant whose driver could be depended on, 
nrged him to adopt that mode of conveyance, and placed him 
on one of those animals with two armed RdjpAts by his side. 
At this moment, the chief elephant-driver, attempting to force 
his way through the Rdjpdts, and to seat the emperor on an 
elephant of his own, was despatched on a sign from Mohibat. 
One of Jeh&ngir's personal attendants who reached the elephant, 
not without a wound, was allowed to mount with his master ; 
and the same permission was given to the servant who was 
intrusted with the bottle and goblet, so essential to Jeh&igir's 
existence. 

These examples of the consequences of resistance had their full 
effect on the emperor, and he proceeded very tractably to the 
tents of Mohibat Khia * 

Meanwhile N6r Jehin, though dismayed at this unexpected 
calamity, did not lose her presence of mind. When spirited oon- 

<! J. 1 11 «• 1 -» ' duct of Niir 

she found all access cut off to the emperor, she mime- Jehin. 
diately put on a disguise, and set out for the bridge in a litter 
of the most ordinary description. As the guards were ordered 
to let eveiy one pass, but permit no one to return, she crossed 
the river without obstruction, and was soon safe in the midst 
of the royal camp. She immediately sent for her brother 
and the principal chiefs, and bitterly reproached them with 
their cowardice and neglect, in allowing their sovereign to be 
made a prisoner before their eyes. She did not confine herself 
to invectives, but made immediate preparations to rescue her 
husband by force ; and although Jeh^bgir, probably in real 
apprehension of what might happen to himself in the confusion, 
sent a messenger with his signet to entreat that no attack might 
be made, she treated the message as a trick of Moh^bat's, and 
only suspended her proceedings until she could ascertain the 
real position of the enemy's camp, and the part of it inhabited 
by the emperor. During the night, a nobleman named Fed&i 
Eh£n made an attempt to carry off Jehdngir, by swimming the 
river at the head of a small body of horse : hLs approach was 
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discovered, and it was with difficulty he effected his escape, after 

losing several of his companions killed and drowned in the river. 

Next morning the whole army moved down to the attack. 

She attacks It was headed by Ntir Jehin herself, who appeared on 

Mohdbaffl _ , _ , ^ "^ , . , , , . .,1 , J . 

camp. the howdah of a high elephant, with a bow and two 

quivers of arrows. The bridge had been burnt by the BAjpAts, 
and the army began to cross by a ford which they had dis- 
covered lower down the river. It waa a narrow shoal between 
deep water, and full of dangerous pools, so that the passage was 
not effected without the utmost disorder: many were obliged 
to swim, and all landed with* their powder wetted, weighed 
down with their drenched clothes and armour, and obliged 
to engage hand-to-hand before they could make good their 
footing on the beach. Ntir Jeh^n was among the foremost, on 
her elephant, with her brother and some of the principal chiefs 
around her : she with difficulty effected a landing, but found it 
impossible to make any impression on the enemy. The Bijpiits 
had the advantage of the ground : they poured down showers of 
balls, arrows, and rockets on the troops in the ford ; and, rushing 
down on those who were landing, drove them back into the water, 
sword in hand. 

A scwe of universal tumult and confusion ensued: the ford 
was choked with horses and elephants; some fell, and were 
trampled under foot ; others sank in the pools, and were unable 
to regain the shoal ; and numbers plunged into the river, and 
ran the chance of making good their passage, or being swept 
away by the stream. The most furious assault was directed on 
Ntir Jeh&n: her elephant was surrounded by a crowd of 
. Eijptits; her guards were overpowered and cut down at its 
feet ; balls and arrows fell thick round her howdah : and one of 
the latter wounded the infant daughter of Shehriy&r, who was 
!■ repulsed scatcd iu her lap. At length her driver was killed; 
loaa. and her elephant, having received a cut on the pro- 

boscis, dashed into the river, and soon sank in deep water, and 
was carried down by the stream: after several plunges, he 
swam out and reached the shore, when Ndr Jehdn was sur- 
rounded by her women, who came shrieking and lamenting, and 
found her howdah stained with blood, and herself busy in 
extracting the arrow, and binding up the wound of the infant. 
Fedili Kh&n had made another attempt, during the confusion 
of the battle, to enter the enemy's camp at an unsuspected 
point, and had penetrated so far that his balls and arrows fell 
within the tent where Jehdngir was seated; but the general 
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repulse forced him also to retire. He effected his retreat, 
wounded and with the loss of many of his men; and imme- 
diately retired to the neighbouring fort of R6htds, of which he 
was the governor. 

Ntir Jehdn now saw that there was no hope of rescuing her 
husband by force; and she determined to join him in shejoinathe 
his captivity, and trust to fortune and her own arts for JS w'SiS^ 
effecting his deliverance. ™"**" 

Mohdbat Khdn, after his success at the Hydaspes, ad- 
vanced to Attok, where A'saf Khdn had retired. His Jp^w^V^ <^ 

, , , Mohibat B 

authority was now so well established that it was power. 
recognised by most of the army; and A'saf Kh^n, and such 
leaders as attempted to hold out, were obliged in the end to give 
themselves up as prisoners. But the security and even the 
extent of Mohdbat's power was far from being so great as it 
appeared. His haughty and violent behaviour to those who 
hiad^ been opposed to him took deep root in their breasts ; the 
ascendancy of the Rdjpiits was offensive to the other troops; 
and, as the provinces were still faithful to the emperor, and two 
of his sons at large, Moh&bat was obliged to use great manage- 
ment in his treatment of his prisoner, and to effect his objects 
by persuasion rather than by force or fear. Jehdnglr, j^rtmoesof 
tutored by Ntir Jehin, took fiiU advantage of the cir- t^^^^^^P^™^- 
cumstances in which he was placed ; he affected to enter into 
Moh^bat's views with his usual facility; expressed himself 
pleased to be delivered from the thraldom in which he had been 
kept by A'saf Ehin ; and even carried his duplicity so far as to 
warn Mohdbat that he must not think Ntir Jehdn was as well 
disposed to him as he was himself, and to put him on his guard 
against Uttle plots that were occasionally formed for thwarting 
his measures^ Mohdbat was completely bHnded by these artifices, 
and, thinking himself sure of the emperor, he gave less heed to 
the designs of others. 

During these proceedings the army advanced tp Cdbul; the 
neighbourhood of the Afghans made it necessary to increase the 
king's guard, and NAr Jehin seized the opportunity of getting 
persons in her interest to offer their services in such a way as 
to avoid suspicion. Jehinglr was allowed, at this time, to go 
out to shoot on an elephant, always surrounded by Rdjpiits, and 
with one in particular, who stuck to him like his shadow, and 
never for a moment let him out of his sight. On one Q^arni 

lit 1 between the 

of these occasions an alfray took place between the auigte and 
Edjptits with the emperor and some of the Ahdis, a troope. 
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select body of single horsemen, whose duty it was to attend on 
his Majesty. The largest part of the escbrt being composed of 
R4jp6ts, the Ahdis were overpowered, and several of them 
killed ; and on their complaining to Mohdbat, he said he would 
be happy to punish the offence if they could bring it home to 
any individuals. The AhdIs, incensed at this evasion, fell with 
their whole force on a body of Edjptits, killed many, and drove 
others into the hills, where they were made slaves by the Haz&- 
rehs Moh^bat himself was exposed to so much danger in this 
distiirbance that he was forced to take refuge in the king's tent. 
Next day the ringleaders were punished; but- a portion of the 
army was left in open enmity with the RAjpdts, whose numbers 
were also diminished ; and the Afghans of the neighbourhood 
Hotaand showcd cvcry disposition to take part with the em- 
^^^'^ peror. Nlir Jehin could therefore pursue her schemes 
jehin. ^j^jj j^gg obstruction and less fear of detection. She 
employed agents to enlist fit men in scattered points at a dis- 
tance, whence some were to straggle into camp as if in quest 
of service, while the others were to remain at their positions, 
and await her further orders. She next made Jehimgir suggest 
a muster of the troops of all the j^girddrs ; and when she was 
summoned to produce her contingent, she affected to be indig- 
nant at being put on a level with an ordinary subject and said 
she would take care that her muster should not turn out to her 
discredit. Accordingly, she dressed out her old troops so as to 
make the smallness of their number conspicuous, entertained 
new levies as if to complete her contingent, and at the same 
time directed her recruits in the country to repair by twos and 
BmeoB ot thrccs to the army. All this could not be done with- 
jebAngfr. Q^^ g^jj^^ alarm to Mohdbat KMn ; but he was no 
longer able to crush opposition by force, and he suffered him- 
self to be persuaded by Jeh&ngir tovavoid personal risk, by 
forbearing to accompany him to the muster of Ntir Jeh&n's 
contingent. Jehdnglr advanced alone to the review; and he 
had no sooner got to the centre of the line, than the troops 
closed in on him, cut off the EdjpAt horse by whom he was 
guarded, and being speedily joined by their confederates, ren- 
dered it impossible to make any attempt to seize his peiwn. 
Mohdbat Kh^ perceived that his power was irretrievably lost ; 
and immediately withdrew to a distance with his troops, and 
entered on negotiation to procure his pardon and assurance of 
safety. 
Jehinglr was now restored to liberty, and Nlir Jeh£a to 
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po'wrer. She had relinquished none of her designs during the 
period of her adversity ; and as she was obliged to make Tenna 
terms with Mohibat, to procure the release of her gjgjj]^^*° 
brother, who was his prisoner, she determined to con- ^**^- 
nect the pardon of one enemy with the destruction of another ; 
and made it a condition of the emperor's reconciliation with 
Moh£baty that he shpi^d immediately have the ^seH^w^nt 
of his services against Sh^h Jeh&n. That prince, stiih jehin. 
after his own submission and the misfortune of hi$ father, had 
come from the Deckaja to Ajmir with only 1,000 men, in the 
hopes that his army might increase as he advanced ; but B^ja 
Kishen Sing, his principal adherent, dying at that place, instead 
of an accession, he suffered the loss of half his numbers, and was 
obliged, as the only means of securing his personal safety, to fly 
across the desert to Sind. He was then in the lowest state of 
depression, and would have retired to Persia if he had not been 
prevented by ill-health. From this time his fortunes began to 
brighten : he heard of the death of Parviz at Burhinptir, and 
learned also that Moh&bat, instead of pursuing him, was now 
himself pursued by an army of the emperor, with whom he had 
again come to a rupture. 

Encouraged by these circumstances, he set off, Hebreaic 
through Guzerdt, for the Deckan, where he was soon emperor, 
joined by Moh&bat with such part of his force as still ^h^ jXin. 
remained.^ 

Jehdnglr, soon after his deliverance, mardied bade from Cdbul 
to lAhdr. Some time was spent in restoring every branch of 
the government to its old footing ; and when aU had been 
satisfactorily arranged, the emperor set off on his annual visit to 
Cashmlr. 

Some time after his arrival in that valley, Shehriyirwas seized 
with so violent an illness that he was obliged to leave Cashmlr 
for the warmer climate of L£h6r. Not long after his sichuMB 
departure, Jehdngir was himself taken ill with a severe return 
of his asthma, and it soon became evident that his life was in 
great danger. An attempt was made to remove him to L£h6r; 
his complaint was increased by the motion and passage of the 
mountains ; and before he had got over a third of his journey. 



^ Gladwin's Jek&ngir, TShUi 'Sh&n appear inexplicable ; and it is not easv to 

makes an intermediate reconciliation be- believe that if Mohdbat bad been in Ntir 

tween Mohabat and Jeh^ingir, and another Jeh^*B hands, having no longer her bro- 

visit of Moh^n>at to court, followed by a ther for a hostage, he would again have 

fresh revolt ; but these rapid changes been allowed to retire in safety. 
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he had a severe attack, and died soon after reaching his tent^ in 
and death the sixtieth year of his age. 

xl^'^t' Several of the great men of the time of Akber died 
2h". loir, shortly before Jehdngir : Aziz died before the usurpation 
safar 28. ^f Mohdbat, Malik Amber during its continuance, and 
Mlrz& Kh&n (the Kh&ni Kh&nAn) shortly after it was suppressed. 
Among the occurrences of Jeh£ngfr's reign may be mentioned 
an edict against the use of tobacco, which was tiien a novelty. 
It would be curious, as marking the epoch of the introduction of 
a practice now universal in Asia, if the name of tamb&cA, by 
which it is known in most eastern countries, were not of itself 
sufficient to show its American origin.^ 



CHAPTER n. 



shIh jehIn, till 1667. 

The influence of Ntk Jeh^n expired with her husband, and 
the fruit of aU her long intrigues was lost in a moment. Her 
A'eaf Khin favouritc, Shehriy^r, was absent, and A'saf Eh&n, who 
i^^ was all along determined to support Shdh Jeh&n, im- 
jehin. mediately sent off a messenger to summon him from 
the Deckan. In the meantime, to sanction his own measures by 



^ Where no other authority is quoted 
for facta in this reign, they are taken 
from EMfi Kh^ from Gladwin's Reign 
of Jehdngir, or from the autobiographical 
Memoirs of the emperor. Khdfi Khdn's 
history is compiled from various accounts, 
written and oral. Mr. Gladwin's is evi- 
dently all drawn from written histories, 
but he only quotes the Maddri Jehdn" 
giri, and the Memoirs of the emperor, 
of which last he possessed a much more 
complete copy than that translated by - 
Major Price. The Memoirs themselves 
contain a great deal of information re- 
garding particular periods and the cha- 
racters of individuals; and though written 
in a rambling and inaccurate manner, are 
not without signs of talent. A large por- 
tion of them is composed of stories of 
magical performances ; some, though 
greatly exaggerated, are obviously tricks 
of ventriloquism and legerdemain, but all 
regarded by the emperor as in some 



degree the result of supernatural power. 
Those fables would lead to a lower 
estimate of his intelligenoe, if we did not 
remember the demonology of his contem- 
porary in England [Mr. Morley, in his 
OaUUogue, shows that there are two 
editions of this autobiography. The one, 
translated by Major I^ce, gives an im- 
perfect and confused account of only the 
first two years of the Sultan's reign ; the 
other contains the autobiography of eigh- 
teen years, and is completed by an editor, 
Muhammad H^UU. Mr. Morley says: "The 
autobiography of Jeh^gfr is undoubtedly 
one of the most curious and interesting 
works in the whole range of ihe Muham- 
madan literature of India, presenting, as 
it does, a complete picture of the private 
life of one of the most powerful and des- 
potic monarchs of the world, of his own 
views, moral and political, of the manners 
of his courts and of the chief events of 
his reign." — ^Kd.] 
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the appearance of legal authority, he released Prince Ddwar, the 
son of Khusrou, from prison, and proclaimed him king.^ NAr 
Jeh&Q, endeavouring to support the cause of Shehriydr, impriaans 
was placed under a temporary restraint by her brother; *»»«e™in^o«- 
and firom that time, although she survived for many years, her 
name is never again mentioned in history.^ 

A'saf 'Kh&a then continued his mardi to L£h6r. Shehriy&r, 
who was already in that city, seized the royal treasure, Defeat* 
bought over the troops, and, forming a coalition with who*k ptTt 
two sons of his unde, the late Prince Ddniyil, marched ^^^^ 
out to oppose A'saf Kh^. The battle ended in his defeat ; he " 
fled into the citadel, was given up by his adherents, and he was 
afterwards put to death, with the sons of Ddniydl, by orders from 
Sh^h Jeh^.» 

The new emperor lost no time in obeying the summons of . 
A'saf Kh&sL He left the Deckan, accompanied by Sh4h jeh^ 
Mohdbat; and on his arrival at Agra caused his acces- thel^iJ^ 
sion to be proclaimed, and took formal possession ofoka^eS^ 
the throne * A.D!"i628, 

The highest honours were conferred on A'saf Kh^ ajk mr, 
and Moh&bat, and great promotions and distributions a^^i^? 
of money were made to the friends and adherents of the emperor. 
Among his first acts were, to abolish the ceremony of prostration, 
to restore the Mahometan lunar year in ordinary correspondence, 
and to make some other slight changes favourable to the Mussul- 
man religion. 

WJien firmly established in his government, Sh^ Jehin 
seems to have indemnified himself for his late fatigues and priva- 
tions, by giving a loose to his passion for magnificent buildings 
and expensive entertainments. He erected palaces in his prin- 
cipal cities; and, on the first anniversary of his accession, he 
had a suite of tents prepared in Cashmir, which, if we are to 
believe his historian,* it took two months to pitch. He intro- 
duced new forms of lavish expenditure on that occasion; for 
besides the usual ceremony of being weighed against precious 
substances, he had vessels filled with jewels waved round his 

> Khih Kh^. that of JeMnglrat Uhdr. {KhdfiKhdn.) 

> She died in A.D. 1646, a.h. 1055. She ' Eh^i Ehin. 

was treated with respect, and allowed a * Ddwar Shiik<5h (also called Boldkl), 

stipend of 250,0002. a-year. She wore no who had been set up for king by A'saf 

colour but white after Jeh^gir's death, Eluln, found means to escape to Persia, 

abstained from all entertainments, and where he was afterwards seen by the 

appeared to devote her life to the me- Holstein ambassadors in 1683. (Olearius, 

mory of her husband : she was buried in Ambassadors* Travels, p. 190.) 

a tomb she had herself erected, dose to * Eh£ii Ehj&a, 
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head, or poured over his person (according to the superstition 
that such offerings would avert misfortunes) ; and all the wealth 
so devoted was immediately scattered among tiie bystanders, or 
given away in presents. The whole expense of the festival, in- 
cluding gifts of money, jewels, rich dresses and arms, elephants 
and horses, amounted, by the account of the same historian, to 
£1,600,000 sterling. 

He was disturbed in these enjoyments by an irruption of the 
Local di». Uzbeks in Cibul: they ravaged the country and be- 
turbanoM. gieged the capital, but retired on the approach of a light 
force, followed up by an army under Moh^bat Kh&a. To this 
invasion succeeded the revolt of Narsing De6; the murderer of 
Abiil FazL He opposed a long resistance in Bund^cand, before 
he was brought to submit.* 

Moh&bat had only reached Sirhind on his way to Cdbul, when 
the intelligence of the retreat of the Uzbeks was received. He 
was immediately recalled to the capital, and directed to prepare 
for a march into the Deckan. 

Ehdn Jehdn L6di was an Afghdn of low birth, but with all the 
Histoiyof pride and unruliness of his nation in India. He had 
Lbdi. held great military charges in the reign of Jehingir, 

and commanded in the Deckan under Parviz at the time of that 
prince's death. Being left with undivided authority, he thought 
it for his advantage, perhaps for that of the state, to make peace 
with the son of Malik Amber, now at the head of the Niz&m 
Shdhi government. He gave up what still remained to the Moguls 
of Sh&h Jeh&n's conquests, and entered into a close intimacy 
with his late enemies. 

When Sh^h Jehdn set out to assume the throne, he refused to 
join him, marched into M^lwa, laid siege to Mandti, and seemed 
to be aiming at independence. He returned to obedience when 
Shdh Jehdn's accession was secure ; and it was thought prudent^ 
at first, to confirm him in his government, and afterwards to be 
content with removing him to that of M&lwa, while the Deckan 
was given to Mohdbat Eiidn. 

Having co-operated in the reduction of EAja Narsing De6, he 
was invited to court, and treated with great attention; but 
before he had been long there, he received intimations from 
some of his friends that the emperor harboured designs against 
him, and was only waiting an opportunity to find him oflf his 
guard. These suggestions, whether true or false, made an im- 
pression on liis jealous nature. He refused to attend on the 

• KhdflKhiln. 
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king, assembled his troops round the palace he inhabited, and 
stood prepared to defend himself against any attempt that 
might be made on him. Negotiations then took place, and 
were so successful that all differences appeared to be removed, 
when some new circumstance excited Khdn Jehin's distrust, 
and decided him to run all risks rather than remain within the 
power of men on whose faith he could not rely. One m. sight 
night, soon after dark, he assembled all his troops, '~™ ^«^ 
placed his women in the centre on elephants, and marched 
openly out of Agra with his kettle-drums beating, at the head 
of 2,000 veteran Afghans, and accompanied by twelve of his 
own sons. He was pursued within two hours by a strong body 
of the royal troops, who overtook him at the river Chambal. 
He had scarcely time to send his family across the river, when 
he was obliged to cover their retreat by engaging the very 
superior force that was in pursuit of him. The severest part 
of the action was between the Afgh&is and a body of Edjpfits, 
who dismounted and charged with pikes, according to their 
national custom. lUja Pirti Sing Bi,ht6r and Kh^n Jeh&n 
were engaged hand-to-hand, and separated with mutual wounds. 
After a long resistance, Eh&n Jehdn plunged into the stream, 
and effected his passage with the loss of a few men drowned, 
besides those he had lost in the action. The royal troops did 
not, at first, venture to follow him ; and when they had been 
joined by reinforcements, and were emboldened to renew the 
pursuit, Eb^ Jeb^n had got so much the start of them, that 
be was able to make his way through Bunddlcand into the wild 
and woody country of G6ndw£na, from whence he soon opened 
a communication with his old ally, the king of Ahmednagar. 

The affair now assumed so serious an aspect that His ^rooeed- 
Shih Jeh^ thought it necessary to take the field in d&Si. * 
person, and moved into the Deckan at the head of a mi^hiy'^' 

. , against him. 

great armament. a.d. 1029, 

He halted, himself, at Burh&npiir, and sent on three a.h. ios9, 
detachments, or rather armies,^ into the hostile ter- awwaL 
ritory. 

The three Deckan monarchies had, at this time, recovered 
their ancient limits, and (except the fort of Ahmed- g^^te of the 
nagar, which still held out in disregard of ELhdn^^®°^*^ 
Jeh&n's cession) the Moguls were reduced to the eastern half 
of Khdnd&h and an adjoining portion of Berir. The greatest 
of the Deckan kingdoms was that of Ahmednagar,. which was 

' The native historian estimates them at 50,000 men each, 
PP 
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contiguous to the Mogul territory. Mortezd Niz&m Sbdh (the 
king set up by Malik Amber) was well inclined to act for him- 
self on the death of that minister ; but he would, perhaps, have 
remained a pageant, if the sons of Malik Amber had possessed 
talents equal to their father's. The fact was far otherwise ; and 
Mortez^ soon displaced and imprisoned Fath Eh&n, the eldest 
of them, and afterwards conducted the administration himsel£ 
He did so with so little ability, that his kingdom became a scene 
of faction, affording every advantage to his foreign enemies.' 

Ibr&him A'dil Sh^h of Bij&plir, who died about the same time 
with Amber, and left his country in a much more prosperous 
condition to his son, Mohammed A'dil Shih; and Abdullah 
Kutb Shdh of Golc6nda, who was probably aggrandizing him- 
self at the expense of his Hindii neighbours in T^ling4na, took 
no part in the q^uarrels of the Mahometan kings. 

By the time Shdh Jehdn reached Burh£nptir, Eh&n Jeh&n 
had moved from G6ndw£na into the country under Ahmedna- 
gar. The Mogul armies, in consequence, marched into that 
territory, and were assisted by a simultaneous movement from 
Khin jehAn the sido of Qiizer^t. Khdn Jehdn, after some unavail- 
Ahl^agi^. ing attempts, by himself and his allies, to make head 
against this disproportioned force, retired to the southward, and 
eluded the Mogul detachments by moving from place to place. 
At length Azam Khiu, the most active of Shih Jehdn's 
p^^^i, officers, by a succeasion of forced marches, succeeded 
AamKb£i. jjj surprising him, took his baggage, and forced him 
to seek shelter by retiring among the hills and woods, where 
the whole of the enemy's force could not be brought to bear on 
him. He then kept retreating — sometimes checking his pursuers 
by defending favourable positions, and sometimes escaping from 
them by long and unexpected marches. In this manner he 
reached Blj^piir. He expected to persuade the king to take his 
FaikiBob- P^^ 5 ^^* ^® found Mohammed A'dil Shih entirely dis- 
i^J^;;? inclined to enter on such a contest, and was obliged 
Bij4piir. Qnce more to return to the territories of the king of 
Ahmednagar. Mortez^ Niz&m Shdh had himself been hard- 



Hi. auy the pressed during this interval, and two of the greatest of 
^^lagar ^^^ Hind6 chiefs under him had gone over to the 



BiaaUYl 
king or 
Ahm«int^_ 

defeated. enemy. He had still sufficient confidence to try the 
effect of a decisive battle. He assembled his army at DoulatiL- 
bdd, and took post in strong ground among the neighbouring 
passes; this advantage did not compensate for the superior 

• Grant Duff. Khdfi Kh^. 
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nambers of his enemies ; he was defeated, and obliged to seek 
protection in his forts and in desultory warfare. KhAnjehto 
Meanwhile Khhi Jehin, overwhelmed by the defeat of Deokan. 
his allies, the destniction of their country, and the additional 
calamities of famine and pestilence with which it was now 
visited, determined to quit the scene, and to take refuge (as was 
supposed) with the Afghans near P&h6wer, where all the north- 
eastern tribes were at that time up in arms. If such was his 
intention, he was unable to accomplish it: after passing the 
Nerbadda near the frontier of Guzerdt, he crossed all M^wa 
towards Bund^lcand, where he hoped to be able to revive the 
spirit of insurrection; but the rija of that country turned 
against him, and cut off his rear-guard, u^ider his long-tried and 
attached friend Deryi Kh&n; and, being overtaken by the 
Moguls, he sent off his wounded, and made a stand with the 
remains of his force, now reduced to 400 Afghans. His resist- 
ance, though long and desperate, was vain: his party was 
destroyed or dispersed, and he was obliged to fly with a few 
devoted adherents. He endeavoured to force his way into the 
hill-fort of Cilinjer, waa repulsed with the loss of his son, and 
was at last overtaken at a pool where he had stopped ig cut off in 
from exhaustion : and after defending himself with B^*»<*^«md. 
his usual gallantry, and receiving many wounds, was struck 
through with a pike by a Rdjptit, and his head was ^ p. iaso, 
sent as a most acceptable present to the Mogul ^'"' ^^*^- 
emperor. • 

The war with Nizim Shdh was not concluded by the removal 
of its original cause. At this time a destructive famine continuance 
desolated the Deckaa It began from a failure of the with^A^^ed- 
periodical rains in a.d. 1629, and was raised to a "***'• 
frightftil pitch by a recurrence of the same misfortune J^^^^ 
in 1680. Thousands of people emigrated, and many **^« ^*<*»^ 
perished before they reached more favoured provinces; vast 
numbers died at home ; whole districts were depopulated, and 
some had not recovered at the end of forty years. ^^ The famine 
was accompanied by a total failure of forage, and by the death 
of all the cattle ; and the miseries of the people were completed 
by a pestilence such as is usually the consequence of the other 
calamities. In the midst of these horrors, Azam Khdn carried 
on his operations against Mortezd Niz&m Shih ; and that 
prince, ascribing all his disasters to the misconduct of his 

Qrant Duff. Eh^i Eh^. '* Khifi Khtbi. 
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minister, removed him from his office, and conferred it on 
Fath Kh&n, son of Malik Amber, whom he released from prison 
for the purpose. 

The prospect of the ruin of the Niz&m Sh&h, which now 
The king of seemed at hand, alarmed Mohammed A'dil Sh&h, who, 
SS1d^^,rf™ though pleased at first with the humiliation of his 
Ahmednagar. hcrcditaiy cucmy, was not insensible of the danger 
certain to result to himself from the entire subversion of the 
neighbouring monarchy. He therefore brought a seasonable 
relief to the weaker party, by declaring war with the Moguls. 
But his assistance came too late to preserve Mortezi Niz&m 
Sh&h from the consequences of his own imprudence. Fath 
Ehdn, more mindful of former injuries than recent favours, and 
ambitious of recovering the authority once possessed by his 
father, applied all the power which had been confided to him to 
the destruction of the donor; and, aided by the weakness and 
unpopularity of Mortezi himself, wasr soon strong enough to put 
that prince and his chief adherents to death, and to take the 
Muxderof goverument into his own hands. At the same time, 
AhiiSdL^ he sent to offer submission and a large contribution to 
£ iSth*^**' th® Moguls, and placed an infant on the throne, with 
^^Jjj an open profession that he was to hold his dignity in 
shihjeun. subordination to Shih Jehin, 

His terms were immediately accepted, and Sh£h Jehiln 
War with turned his whole force against Bijdpiir. Fath Eii£n, 
wn^uea. howcvcr, cvadcd the fulfilment of his promises, was 
ti^o7pJth again attacked by the Moguls, and once more joined 
^^^ his cause with that of A'dil Sh&h. He was after- 
wards reconciled to the Moguls; and various similar changes 
took place in the progress of the war, from his perfidious and 
shifting, policy. 

During one of those vicissitudes, the king of B{j&piir was 
Siege of borne down by the superior force of his enemies, and 
BOaptir. ^^ constrained to take refuge in his capital, where he 
was besieged by a great army under the command of A'saf Kh£n. 
In this desperate situation, he must have shared the fate of his 
former rival, if he had not found resources in his own abilities 
and address. While he used every exertion to defend his town, 
and to harass the assailants, he amused A'saf Kh&n, and de- 
layed his operations by a variety of well-contrived artifices: 
sometimes he entered on negotiations himself, and held out 
hopes of his immediately yielding to Sh&h Jeh&n's demands, 
without the risk of further hostilities; at other times^ he 
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engaged A'saf Khdn in intrigues with chieftains who pretended 
to make bargains for their defection; and sometimes led him 
into disasters by feigned offers from individuals to desert their 
posts when attacked, or to admit his troops by night into parts 
of the fortifications intrusted to their charge. During all this 
time, disease and &mine were playing their parts in the camp 
of A saf Eh&n ; and he at last found himself under the neces- 
sity of raising the siege, and revenged himself by j^ure of 
cruelly ravaging the unexhausted parts of the ^^ '"®^- 
kingdom. ^^ 

It was about the time of this failure, that Shih Jeh^n re^ 
turned to his capital, leaving Mohibat Eh&n in. the The emperor 
supreme government of the Deckan.^* The operations oeiw. 
carried on under that general led, at length, to Fath Ma^h ; ' 
Khin's being shut up in the fort of Doulatdbdd, where ~"' * 



he defended himself, with occasional assistance from the king of 
Bij&pdv; and the fate of the Niz&m Sh&hf monarchy seemed to 
rest on 'the result of the struggle. It was decided by a gene- 
ral action, in which the combined force of the Deckanis was 
defeated in an attempt to raise the siege ; and Fath Kh^ soon 
after surrendered and entered into the Mogul service, a.d. isss. 
while the king whom he had set up was sent off. aA^ioS/ 
prisoner to Gwdli6r. " 

The king of Bijdpiir, being now left alcme, made overtures of 
negotiation, which were not favourably received; he ni^j^ooggaof 
then continued to defend himself, and all the efforts JfoM^'the 
of Mohdbat Kh&n were ineffectual to subdue him. An i>~k">^ 
important point of the war was the siege of Ferinda^ on his 
failure in which Mohdbat Kh&n was obliged to £stll back on 
BurhdnpAr, and desist from aggressive operations. ** a.d. i684. 
He had before been put imder the nominal command of the 
emperor's second son, Shuj&, who was a boy ; and he was now 
recalled to court, €Uid the Deckan was divided into two com- 
mands, under Khdni Dour&n and Eh&ni Zem&n. 

These officers were less successful than their predecessors. 
Mohammed A'dil Sh&h continued to hold out ; and the Kiz&m 
Shdhi monarchy, which seemed to have come to an end on the 
surrender of Fath Khdn, was revived by a chief whose family 
were afterwards to act an important part as the founders of the 



" Grant Duff. ITh^ff Kh^n . ^* Grant Duff. There is a considerable 

" Khiii Khdn. difference between his dates and those of 

" Grant Duff. KMSi Khi&si at this period. 
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Maratta nation. This was ShAhji Bosla, who had risen to con- 
siderable rank in the time of Malik Amber, and had 
attempt« to^ distinguished himself as a partisan during the late wars. 
kmg'of Ah- After the fall of Doulat^bid, he drew off to the rugged 
m nagar. ^q^j^^ j^j ^q wcst of the Dockau ; and, some time after, 
was so strong as to set iip a new pretender to the throne of 
Ahmednagar, and, in time, to get possession of all the districts 
of that kingdom from the sea to the capital " 

The Deckan, therefore, was as far as ever from being subdued ; 
and Shah Jeh^ perceived the necessity of returning in person 
to that country, to make another elffort to reduce it. 

He marched from Agra towards the end of 1635," and, on 
The emperor arriving in the Deckan, he adopted his former plan of 
thl™k^ breaking his army into divisions ; and sent them, in the 
NoTemw; first iustanco, to recover the kingdom of Ahmednagar. 
jam^^a'i' When they had driven Shdhji from the open country, 
awwai. gjj^ reduced many of his principal forte, Sh6h Jebgn 
turned his whole force on BIjdptir, took several strong places, 
and constrained Mohammed A'dil Sh&h once more to shut hini* 
FaUimtof Self up in his capital. The talente which had deliverer! 
tom^'^on*^ bim during the former siege did not desert him on this 
^^^^^- occasion. He laid waste the country for twenty miles 
round BijipAr, destroying every particle of food or forage; 
filled up the wells, drained off the reservoirs, and rendered it 
impossible for any army to support itself during an attack on 
the city. 

The Moguls were therefore reduced to the plunder of his 
territories, and met with frequent losses from the spirit and 
activity of his detachmente. Both parties, ere long, were 
Peace with wcariod with this sort of warfare; and, A'dil Shah , 
ia^wae, making the first overture, peace was concluded, on 
A.H, 1046. terms much more favourable than he could have j 
expected. He consented to an annual payment of 200,000^ a 
year to Sh&h Jehin ; but he was to receive, in return, a share i 
of the Nizdm Sh&hi dominions, which much extended his tern- I 
tory on the north and east. 

Sh£hjf held out for some time longer : at length he also suK 

8«gjj>»i«>n mitted, gave up his pretended king, and entered into 

B«»ia^ the service of the king of B\j&piir, with the consent 

ofShdh Jehdn, 

At an early period of this invasion, ShAh Jeh&n had overawed 

*^ Grant Duff. Khdfi K^t^^tn >• EMU Kbin. 
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the king of Golc6nda, and had forced him to desist from 
reciting the name of the King of Persia in the public The emperor 
prayers, and to agree to pay a regular tribute. ^^ bate from*" 

These transactions being concluded, Shdh Jeh^n re-RetJLJ 
turned to his capital, and the kingdom of Ahmed- ^^^,37 
nagar was at length extinguished for ever. ^h- io«! 

While Shih Jehin's attention was principally engaged with 
the Deckan, some events of less moment were taking ^^ooai di»- 
place in other quarters. The Portuguese fort of and raooeaaes 
HugU, not far from Calcutta, was taken, after a siege, tan. 
by the governor of Bengal (1631). There were revolts of the 
Bund^as, in the first of which the son of Narsing De6 was 
killed. One portion of the troops on the eastern frontier com- 
pleted the settlement of Little Tibet (1634 and 1636) ; another 
was defeated, and almost destroyed, in an attempt to conquer 
Sirf nagar (1634) ; and a third, which invaded the petty state of 
C6ch Beh&r from Bengal, was compelled, by the unhealthiness 
of the climate, to relinquish the country after they were in 
possession (1637). 

The most important occurrence of these times was the acqui- 
sition of Candahir, the governor of which, All Merddn RoooveY of 
Khdn, found himself exposed to so much danger from ^^^^^^j^ 
the tyranny of his sovereign, the King of Persia, that Khin. 
he gave up the place to Sh&h Jeh^n, and himself took refuge at 
Delhi. He was received with great honour, and was^p. lear, 
afterwards, at diflferent times, made governor of Cash- ^^ ^'**^' 
mir and C&bul, and employed on various wars and other duties. 
He excited universal admiration at the court by the skill and 
judgment of his public works, of which the canal which bears 
his name at Delhi still affords a proof, and by the taste and 
el^ance he displayed on all occasions of show and festivity. 

His niilitary talents were first tried in an invasion of Baikh 
and BadakhshdiL Those provinces had remained in inrasioii of 
the hands of the Uzbeks since they were lost by Mirz& ®*"^ 
Soleimdn, and were now" held by Nazar Mohammed, the younger 
brother of Im4m Kuli, sovereign of all the territory beyond the 
Oxus, from the Caspian Sea to Mount Imaus. 

The revolt of Nazar Mohammed's son, Abdul Aziz, encouraged 
by his powerful uncle, tempted Shdh JehAn, who had ^c. iw4, 
enjoyed sevei-al years of repose, to assert the dormant ^^ ^^^ 
rights of his family. All Merd^ penetrated th^ range of Hindti 

»' Grant Duff. KMU KMn. 
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Cush, and ravaged Badakhsb^ ; but the advance of the winter, 
and the fear of being cut off from the southern countries, com- 
pelled him to retreat without having gained any solid advan- 
tage. Next year the enterprise was attempted by B&ja Jagat 
Sing," whose chief strength lay in a body of 14,000 R&jptits, 
raised in his own country, but paid by the emperor. 

The spirit of the Bijpiitd never shone more brilliantly than 
gr^rf^ in this unusual duty: they stormed mountain-passes, 
in the moon- made forccd marches over snow, constructed redoubts 

tMin 4 of 

HindACiuh. by their own labour (the rija himself taking an axe 
like the rest), and bore up against the tempests of that frozen 
region as firnJy as 'against the fierce and repeated attacks of 
the Uzbeks. 

But, with all these exertions, the enterprise now appeared so 
arduous that Sh^ Jeh&n himself resolved to move to C&bul, and 
to send on his son, Prince Mor^, under the guidance of Alf 
A D 1645 MerdAn Kh&n, with a large army, into Balkh. " This 
siii^jShkn ^^P®^*^^'^ ^^ completely successful: Mor^ was 
goTMto joined by some of Nazar Mohammed's sons, and after- 
wards received the submission of that chief ; "but just 
duoedby as he had taken possession of the capital, a new rup- 

PrinoeMoriLd^ . i i / .^i - • ^\ t j* -ii 

and AH Mar- ture took placc (with some suspicion of bad faith on 
the part of the Moguls). Nazar Mohammed, now di- 
vested of his defensible places, was obliged to fly to Persia; and 
A.D. 1646, Us dominions were annexed, by proclamation, to those 
A!^io66. ^f Sh&h Jeh&n» But this conquest was not long left 
?SS*^ undisturbed : Abdul Aziz collected a force beyond the 
orammbj Oxus, and scut uumcrous bands of plunderers to lay 
froi^b^d waste the newly-conquered territory. Shdh Jeh&n had, 
thaozna. \^y |^his time, returned to Delhi ; and Mordd, tired of 
the service, and impatient of the control of Alf Merd&n, had 
left his province without leave, and was sent away from court 
Anrangdb in disgracc. The charge of restoring order was there- 
«ata«aiMt f^^ imposed on Prince Aurangzlb, while the king him- 
A.D. 1647, B^lf again repaired to C&bul to support him. Auran- 
A.K. 1057. g^jij j^^ gpg|. obtained a great victory over the Uzbeks : 
its effects, however, were by no means decisive ; for Abdul Aziz 
crossed the Oxus in person, and so harassed the Moguls, that 
i>basie«d Aurangzlb, after some partial successes, was obliged to 
^ ^^' seek protection from the walls of Balkh itself! 
About this time Nazar Mohammed, having failed to obtain 

» Probably the r^ja of CiSta. » Kbm Kh£a saya 50,000 cavaliy and 10,000 foot 
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aid in Persia, threw himself on the clemency pf fehdh Jeh&n ; 
and the latter prince, perceiving how little his prospects ^^^^J^ 
were advanced by such an expenditure of blood and oouquest. 
treasure, came to the prudent resolution of withdrawing from the 
contest ; and that he might do so with the less humiliation, he 
transferred his rights to Nazar Mohammed, then a suppliant at 
his court. Aurangzib was accordingly directed to make DisaBtrous 
over the places that remamed in his possession ; and he Aurangzib. 
began his retreat from Balkh, under continual attacks from the 
Uzbeks of Abdul Aziz's party. When he reached the passes of 
Hindti Cush, the persecution was taken up, for the sake of 
plunder, by the mountaineers of the Hazd,reh tribes, and, to com- 
plete his misfortunes, the winter set in with violence; and though 
the prince himself reached C&bul with a light detachment, yet 
the main body of his army was intercepted by the snow, and 
suffered so much in this helpless condition, from the unremitting 
assaults of the Haz^rehs, that they were glad to escape ^i^t the 
in separate bodies, with the loss of all their baggage and J^^ W47, 
ahnost aU their horses.^*' ^*"- ^®"- 

The tranquillity purchased by the relinquishment of Balkh 
was first disturbed by an attack on Candahdr by the c«qJ*^ 
Persians. During the weak and tyrannical reign of Shdh the Pemana. 
Safi, and the minority of his son, Shdh Abb& II., the Moguls 
had been allowed to enjoy the fruits of All MerdAn's desertion 
unmolested; but as Abb^ advanced towards manhood, his 
ministers induced him to assert the dignity of his monarchy, by 
restoring it to its ancient limits. He assembled a large ^p. le^s, 
army, and marched against Candahdr. He showed ^^ ^°*®* 
much judgment in beginning the si^ in winter, when the com- 
munication between India and C&bul was cut off by the snow, 
while his own operations went on unobstructed in the mild 
climate of Candahdr. The consequence was, that although 
Aurangzf b and the vazir Sadd TJllah Khin were ordered off in all 
haste from the Panjdb, and although they made their way with 
great exertions through the mountains, they arrived too late to 
save Candahir, which had been taken after a siege of two months 
and a half. The exhausted condition of the army after their 
winter march compelled Aurangzfb and Sa^ I^^llah to halt and 
refit at Cibul ; while the King of Persia withdrew to Herdt, 
leaving a strong garrison in Candahir.*^ 

The Indian army came before that city in May 1649. They 



» KbMi ISMa. <* Ibid. 
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immediately opened their batteries, and the contest was actively 
Aunmgjrfb conducted on both sides, with springing of mines, 
Sver^^t!"^ assaults by the besiegers, and sallies by the garrison. 
jkniZu'i* These operations were not interrupted by the approach 
AwwaL ^f ^j^ army sent by Sh&h Abbds to raise the siege. 
Aurangzfb was contented with sending a detachment to oppose 
the attack, and remained, himself, in his lines before the city. 
The force he had employed was sufficient to repel the Persians, 
but it could not prevent their destroying the forage aijd cutting 
off the supplies of the besiegers ; and as the governor defended 
his town with as much skill as obstinacy, Aurangzib was at 
length constrained to raise the siege, and commence his retreat 
AD. i649» to C&bul, above four months after he had opened his 
ah" 1059^' batteries.^^ Sh&h Jeh&i, who had followed Aurangzib 
Faii«mth6 to C&bul, maTchcd from that city before the prince's 
c^d^cir. return, and was not overtaken by him until he had 
reached L&h6r. 

The next year passed in inaction, to which the king's usual 
A.D. 1651, visit to Cashmir forms no exception. The time he 
A.H. 1060. spent in that delicious retirement wad devoted to feasts 
and dances, to gardens, excursions by land and water, and other 
pleasures congenial to the climate and scenery. 

In the year next succeeding, Aurangzfb and the vazir, Sa&d 
Second at. Ullah, wcro again despatched to Candah&r, with a 

t«mpton T n • 1 n i 

candahAr uumcrous and well-equipped army, and ample provi- 
Aur^Lgzib. sion of tools and workmen to conduct all the operations 

A.D. Ift59, /. • 28 

A.H. 1061. of a siege.'" 

These great preparations were as unavailing as before; and 
Aurangzib, after exhausting every resource supplied by the skill 
and courage of Said Ullah and the bravery of the R^piits, was 
ito failure. Compelled to return to Cdbul, and was sent to be viceroy 
.of the Deckan. 

Sh&h Jeh£n was not discouraged -by his repeated failures, and 
next j'^ear prepared for a still greater effort than had yet been 
put forth. 

His eldest son, Divi, Shuk6h, though treated as superior in 
Great expo- statiou to the rest, was kept at court, and looked with 



dition 
Prince 



1 D4rt ^^^y ^P^ ^^^ opportunities of distinction enjoyed by his 
Bhukdh. brothers, especially Aurangzib, of whom he seems to 
have entertained a sort of instinctive jealousy. Urged by these 

° Eh^i Khdn. a si^e, there were only eight hattering 

" It is worthy of remark, that, with bo g^uiiii, and twenty smaUer pieoea of ord- 
great a force aaaembled on purpose for nance. 
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feelings, he entreated Sh^h Jeh^n to allow him to try his skill 
and fortane at the siege of Candah^r, and was put at the head of 
an army much exceeding that formerly employed. It assembled 
at UAidr in the winter of 1652, and commenced its ^.d. wss, 
march in the spring of the next year, Shdh Jehdn him- ^" ^^^• 
self following, as usual, to Cibul. 

T>&r6, opened his trenches, as Aurangzfb had done before him, 
on a day and hour fixed by the astrologers, and ordered gjege of 
by the emperor before the army set out on its march. c«m^^*^^ 
He began the siege on a scale proportioned to his armament. 
He mounted a battery of ten guns on a high and solid mound 
of earth, raised for the purpose of enabling him to command 
the town ; and he pushed his operations with his characteristic 
impetuosity, increased, in this instance, by rivalry with his 
brother. He assembled his chiefs, and besought them to support 
his honour, declaring his intention never to quit the place till it 
was taken ; he urged on the mines, directed the approaches, and, 
the besieged having brought their guns to bear on his own tent, 
he maintained his position until their fire could be silenced by 
that of his artillery. But, after the failure of several attempts to 
storm, and the disappointment of near prospects of success, his 
mind appears to have given way to the dread of defeat and 
humiliation: he entreated his officers not to reduce him to a level 
with the twice-beaten Aurangzlb ; and he had recourse to magi- 
cians and other impostors, who promised to put him in possession 
of the place by supernatural means. Such expedients portended 
an unfavourable issue; and accordingly, after a last desperate 
assault, which commenced before daybreak, and in ^^ j^g^ 
which his troops had at one time gained the summit of ^g^^oiw'' 
the rampart, he was compelled to renounce all hope, and s^*^*^^ *• 
to raise the siege, after having lost the flower of his army in the 
prosecution of it. He was harassed on his retreat both fwiuw wd 

-* Tetreat of 

by the Persians and Afghans ; and it was not with- D4rA«huk6ii. 
out additional losses that he made his way to C&buL Novemixi; 

A.H. 1064 

whence he pursued his march to L&h6r. Mobamu^. 

Thus terminated the last attempt of the M6guls to recover 
Candahdr, of which they had held but a precarious possession 
from the first conquest of it by Bdber. 

It was followed by nearly two years of undisturbed tranquillity. 
During that time Sh&h Jeh&n, having completed ^^^^JL. 
revenue survey of his possessions in the Deckan, which *<>^^^ 
is said to have occupied him for nearly twenty years,^* and icws. 
" Grant Dura BiUary of the JifaraUas, voL i. p. 126. 
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gave orders for the adoption of the system of assessment and col- 
lection introduced by T6dar Mai.** 

The same period is marked by the death of the vazir, Sa&d 
Death of the Ullah Khin, the most* able and upright minister that 
uuah KhAn. evcr appeared in India. He makes a conspicuous figure 
in all the transactions of Sh&h Jeh^n, and is constantly referred 
to as a model in the correspondence of Aurangzib during the long 
reign of that monarch. Eh&ff Kh&a says that his descendants, in 
his time, were still distinguished for their virtues and intelligence, 
neax a century after the death of their ancestor ; and contrasts 
the respectability of their conduct with the effeminacy and 
frivolity of the other nobles of that era. 

The next year was destined to put an end to this state of 
th^SSto' repose, and to light up a conflagration which was never 
^«£«ckAn, effectually suppressed, and was not extinguished until it 
niigiib. had consumed the empire. 

Since the last pacification, Abdullah Eutb Sh&h had paid his 
tribute regularly, and had shown a desire to secure the favour of 
Shdh Jehdn, who, but for a particular concurrence of circumstances, 
would probably never have wished to molest him. 

The prime minister of Abdullah was a person named Mir 
intrignMof Jumla. Hc had formerly been a diamond merchant, 
atcSSida. ai^d lifl^ l>^ii known and respected throughout the 
Mirjumia, Deckau for his wealth and abilities long before he 
attained his present high station. His son, Mohammed Am i n, 
a dissolute and violent young man, had drawn on himself the 
resentment of Abdullah Eutb Shdh, and had involved his finther 
in a dispute with the court. Mfr Jumla was absent, in command 
of an army in the eastern part of the kingdom of Qolc6nda; and, 
finding himself unable to obtain such concessions as he desired 
from his own sovereign, determined to throw himself on the 
protection of the Mogul. He applied to Aurangzib, to whom, as 
well as to the emperor, he was already known. Such an oppor- 
tunity of interference afforded an irresistible temptation to a 
man of Aurangzfb's intriguing disposition, and he strongly recom- 
mended the case of Mir Jumla to his father's .favour. Sh^h 
Jehd.n, influenced by this advice, despatched a haughty mandate 
to Abdullah Sh&h to redress the complaints of his minister ; but 
Abdullah was further irritated by this encroachment on his in- 
dependence, and committed Amin to prison, while he seques- 
trated the property of Mfr Jumla. Shdh Jeh&n, now provoked 
in his turn, sent orders to his son to carry his demands into 
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effect by force of arms ; and Aurangzib, who had been waiting 
impatiently for this result, entered with alacrity on the duty, and 
executed it in a manner entirely suitable to his wily nature. 

Without any further manifestation of hostility, he sent out a 
chosen force, under pretence of escorting his son, Sult^ Tmetaroxa 
Mohammed, to Bengal, for the purpose of celebrating H^SniMd 
his nuptials with the daughter of his own brother, Sb.^"*°*' 
Prince Shuji, who was viceroy of that province. The f^j^: 
road firom Aurangibid to Bengal made a circuit by r^w^^^' 
Masulipatam, so as to avoid the forests of 06ndwdna, ^'"''^ 
and thus naturally brought the prince within a short distance 
of Heider&bdd, the capital of Oolc6nd& Abdullah Sh&h was 
preparing an entertainment for his reception, when he suddenly 
advanced as an enemy, and took the king so completely by sur- 
prise that he had only time to fly to the hill-fort of Golcdnda^ 
six or eight miles from the city ; while Heider&b&d fell into the 
hands of the Moguls, and was plundered and half burned before 
the troops could be brought into order. Aurangzib had, before 
this, found a pretence for assembling an army on the nearest 
point of his province; and being joined by fresh troops from 
M&lwa^ he had ample means of sending on reinforcements to 
Golc6nda. Mir Jumla also in time drew near, and was ready to 
turn his master's arms against himself. Abdullah Sh&h, on his 
fiist flight to the hill-fort, had released Mohammed Amin, and 
given up the sequestrated property ; and h^ did aU in his power 
to negotiate a reasonable accommodation, while at the same time 
he spared no effort to procure aid from Bijdpiir. No aid came, 
and the Moguls were inexorable ; and, after several attempts to 
raise the siege by force, he^ was at last under the necessity of 
accepting the severe terms imposed on him : to agree to submiasion 
give his daughter in marriage to Sult&n Mohammed, of goi«s^ 
with a dowry in territory and money ; to pay a crore of rupees 
(£1,000,000 sterling) as the first instalment of a yearly tribute ; 
and promised to make up the arrears of past payments within 
two years. 

Sh&h Jeh&n would have been content with easier terms, and 
did, in fact, make a great remission in the pecuniary part of 
those agreed on ; but the rest were executed, and the a.d. iw«, 
Mogul prince returned to Aurang&WwL Mir Jumla a.i?'iow. 
remained in the Mogul service, became the chosen counsellor of 
Aurangzib, and was afterwards one of the most useful instruments 
of his ambitious designs. 

Aurangzib had scarcely reaped the fruits of his success in 
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Golc6nda before an opportunity was afforded him of gaining 
Unprovoked similar advantages over the neighbouring kingdom. 
B^&^. The peace with Bijdpiir had remained unbroken since 
the last treaty. Mohammed A'dil Shdh had successfully culti- 
vated the friendship of Sh&h Jeh&n, but had excited the personal 
enmity of Aurangzib by a close connexion with D4r& Shukdh. 
On his death, which took place in November 1656,* he was 
succeeded by his son Ali, a youth of nineteen ; and Sh^ Jeh£n 
was tempted, by the persuasion of his younger son, to deny that 
the minor was the real issue of the late king, and to assert his 
own right to decide on the succession to his tributary. Though 
the force of the kingdom of Bij&piix was still undiminished, it 
was in no state of preparation for war ; and a large portion of 
its army was employed at a distance, in wars with the Hindu 
petty princes of Cam&ta. Aurangzib, therefore, met with little 
difficulty in his invasion of the territory; and a fortunate accident 
having thrown the strong frontier fort of Bidar into his hands, 
he advanced without further obstruction to the capital^ The 
>j^667, suddenness of the attack had prevented the mode of 
i.H. 1067. defence, by destroying the country, so successftiUy 
practised on former occasions. No resource, therefore, was left 
to the new king, but to sue for peace on the most unfavourable 
terms.^ Even those were peremptorily rejected by Aurangzib ; 
and he would probably, ere long, have obtained possession both 
of the capital and the country, if he had not been called off by a 
matter that touched him more nearly than the conquest of any 
foreign kingdom.^ 



CHAPTER III. 

FROM 1657 TO THE DEPOSAL OF SHIh JEHIn. 

The emperor had been seized with an illness of so serious a 
DangerouB uaturo, that it not only threatened an immediate trans- 
era^r, fcr of the crown to I)&t& Shuk6h, but invested him at 
the moment with the administration of his father's government 
This state of affairs, involving all Aurangzib's prospects of 

" Grant Dufif. It coxreBpondB to Mo- accept Ali Adil Sbih's oTeitom, horn 

harram, 1067. whom he gained a considerable supply ol 

" Grant Duff. ready money ; and he concluded a treaty, 

" ["He offered to pay down one crore by which he relinquished the advantages 

of rupees, and to make any sacrifice de- he had gained, and in a few days he was 

manded." {Ih{ff.y-ED.] on his march towards the Kerbadda." 

'* ["Auxangzib'jB first step was now to {-Df^.) — Kd.] 
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aggrandizement, and even of safety, turned his exertions towards 
the seat of the monarchy, and for a long time withdrew his 
attention from the affairs of the Deckan. 

Shiih Jeh&n had four sons, all of an age to render them im- 
patient of a subordinate station. 1)6x6, Shuk6h was in characters 
his forty-second year, Shuji was forty, and Aurangzib lS,tfS m^' 
thirty-eight. Even Mor&d, the youngest, had long"°^ 
been employed in great commands.^ D&t6, Shuk6h was a frank 
and high-spirited prince, dignified in his manners, generous in 
his expense, liberal in his opinions, open in his enmi-D^M8hiik6iL 
ties ; but impetuous, impatient of opposition, and despising the 
ordinary rules of prudence as signs of weakness and artifice. 
His overbearing temper made him many enemies, while his 
habitual indiscretion lessened the number as well as the confi- 
dence of his adherents. Shuj& was not destitute of sh^ji 
abilities, but given up to wine and pleasure. Aurangzib Aazwigiib. 
was a perfect contrast to D&r£ Shuk6h. He was a man of a mild 
temper and a cold heart ; cautious, artful, designing ; a perfect 
master of dissimulation; acute and sagacious, though not ex- 
tended in his views, and ever on the watch to gain friends and 
to propitiate enemies. To these less brilliant qualities he joined 
great courage cuid skill in military exercises, a handsome though 
not athletic form, affable and gracious manners, and lively 
agreeable conversation. He was so great a dissembler in other 
matters, that he has been supposed a hypocrite in religion. 
But, although religion was a^ great instrument of his policy, 
he was, beyond doubt, a sincere and bigoted Mussulman. He 
had been brought up by men of known sanctity, and had 
himself shown an early turn for devotion : he at one time pro- 
fessed an intention of renouncing the world, and taking the 
habit of a fakir; and throughout his whole life he evinced a 
real attachment to his faith, in many things indifferent to his 
interest, and in some most seriously opposed to it. His zeal was 
shown in prayers and reading the Kor&n, in pious discourses, 
in abstemiousness (which he affected to carry so far as to subsist 
on the earnings of his manual labour), in humility of deport- 
ment, patience under provocation, and resignation in misfor- 
tunes; but, above all, in constant and earnest endeavours to 
promote his own faith and to discourage idolatry and infidelity. 
But neither religion nor morality stood for a moment in his way 
when they interfered with his ambition; and, though full of 

> Gladwin's HuUnry of JMmgir, 
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scruples at other times, he would stick at no crime that was 
requisite for the gratification of that passion. 

His political use of religion arose from a correct view of the 
feelings of the time. Akber's innovations had shocked most 
Mahometans, who, besides the usual dislike of the vulgar to 
toleration, felt that a direct attack was made on their own faith. 
Jeh4ngir*s restoration of the old ritual was too cold to give full 
satisfaction ; said though Sh&h Jeh^ was a more zealous Mus- 
sulman, D&r& openly professed the tenets of Akber, and had 
written a book to reconcile the Hindti and Mahometan doc- 
trines.' No topic, therefore, could be selected more likely to 
make that prince unpopular than his infidelity, and in no light 
could the really religious Aurangzib be so favourably opposed to 
him as in that of the champion of IsUm. In this character he 
had also an advantage over Shujd, who was looked on with aver- 
sion by the orthodox Mahometans, from his attachment to the 
Persian sect of the Shiaa 

Mor&d was brave and generous, but dull in intellect, and vulgar 
Moiid. in his pursuits. He was abundantly presumptuous 
and selfwilled ; but his object never was more exalted than the 
indulgence of his humours, and the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures.' 

Sh&h Jeh&n had, by the same mother as his sons,^ two daughters. 
DanghteiBof To the eldest, PAdshdh B^am, he was devotedly 
shAhjehin. attached She was endowed with beauty and talents, 
and was a great support to the interest of D&r& Shukdh. Rou- 
shan^j^,* the second daughter, had fewer personal attractions, 
and less influence; but her talent for intrigue, and her knowledge 
of the secrets of the harem, enabled her to be of the greatest 
assistance to her favourite brother, Aurangzib. 

It was from this princess that Aurangzib obtained the intelli- 

* [Some time before this Ddrtf had given by that monarch as ShA Jehin^a 
brought some Pandits from Benares to opinion of his four sons. Diri (he said) 
Delhi, and employed them in making a had talents for oonmiand, and the dignity 
Persian translation of fifty Upanishads; becoming the royal office, but was in- 
the work prof esses to have been finished in tolerant to all who had any pretensions 
Ramazdn, a.h. 1067* (a.d. 1657). It was to eminence; whence he was ^'bad to 
this book which Anquetil Duperron trans- the good, and good to the bad.** Shuji 
lated into Latin in 1801, under the title of was a mere drunkard, and Mortfd a glut- 
Oupnekhat. See also the account of the ton and a sensualist. Aurangzib excelled 
Nddir tin niibett, or seven days' dialogue both in action and counsel, was well fitted 
between the Prince and Bib^ Ldl, in to undertake the burden of public affiurs, 
Wilson's Hind'A Sects. (Collected Works, but full of subtle suspicions, and never 
ToL i. p. 848.) — £d.] likely to find any one whom he could 

* The characters of the princes are trust. {Letter from Aurangzib to kU 90%, 
taken from Bemier, modified by the facts in the ^'Dastiir ut Amal Affdhi.") • 

in Khdfi Khiin, and by some passe^ges in * Gladwin's HUtory of Jekdngir. 

Aurangzib's letters. The following is * [Or rather, Roshan-ril — ^Ed.] 
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gence on vliich he now acted. Though Sh&h JehiLn had only 
attained his sixty-seventh year, the habits of in* iMMadini- 
dolence oad pleasure in which he had indulged seem goTenunoat 
to have latterly diminished his attention to business, ^ 



and allowed a greater share of influence to Diri Shuk6h, on 
whom, as heir-apparent, he devolved such of his duties as he did 
not himself perform. Things were in this state when the emperor 
was seized with a sudden disorder in his ki(hieys, together with 
a suppression of urine, which entirely incapacitated him from 
business, and soon brought him to the brink of the grave.* 
During this crisis Dir& stopped aU correspondence, and ^^ i^f. 
detained all travellers likely to spread the news of the 2^^f, 
king's danger throughout the provinces. He could not, ^^ ^ ''• 
however, long elude the vigilance of his brothers. Aurang- 
zib, in particulsr, was minutely informed of aU his proceedings 
during the whole of the struggle which followed. 

The first to act on the emergency was Prince Shuji, the vice- 
roy of Bengal. He assembled the troops of his province, jubmm of 
and immediately marched into Beh&r, on his way to the ^^^ 
capital. 

Prince Mor&d, viceroy of Quzer&t, soon followed his example : 
he seized on all the money in the district treasuries, an^oCMo. 
and laid siege to Surat, where there was a governor '^ 
independent of his authority, and where he thought there was 
a considerable sum in deposit. 

Auraogzib conducted himself with more caution. He did not 
assume the royal title, as Shuj& and Mor£d had done ; cmtimu 
and although he instantly moved to his northern Aonngsib. 
frontier, and urged on the preparation of his army, he made 
no open declaration till orders came from D4r^ in the emperor's 
name, to direct Mir Jumla and the other military commanders 
to quit his standard. Mir Jumla, after he joined the Hboounaiim 
Moguls, had been summoned to the capital, and had Jun]*. 
for a time been intrusted with the highest ofiEices in the state. He 
had afterwards been sent back to the Deckan; but his family 
was still at Agra, and the fear of the consequences to them made 
him hesitate to oppose an order of the emperor. But his em- 
barrassment was removed by a stratagem suggested by Au- 
nuQgzib. 

According to a concerted plan, he sent for Mir Jumla to his 
court; and when that commander, after some affected delays 



• Kh^Khtfn. 
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and alarms, presented himself, he ordered him to be made 
prisoner in the fort of Doulatdb&d ; while his principal officers, 
secretly influenced by their commander, continued to serve with 
He ouunohes Aurangzlb. Evcn when he had thrown off the mask, 
m! he still proceeded with his usual policy. He left D6x& 

and Shuji to weaken each other for bis profit, and applied all 
his art to gain Mor^, whom he might hope to render an in- 
strument in his own hands. He wrote to him with the most 
vehement professions of attachment, congratulating him on bis 
accession to the crown, and declaring his own intention of re- 
nouncing the world, and indulging his love of devotion in retire- 
ment at Mecca. He nevertheless offered his zealous services 
against the irreligious D£rd, and advised that, as their father 
was still alive, they should present themselves before him, when^ 
if received with favour, they should secure him from undue in- 
fluence, while they interceded for the pardon of their erring 
brother ; meanwhile they should unite their forces, and proceed 
to engage the infidel Jeswant Sing, who, it was 'understood, had 
been sent against them.* It seems incredible that Mor&d 
should have been deceived by so improbable a profession, but 
the coarseness of the artifice was di^uised by the masterly exe- 
cution ; and the assiduous flatteries of Aurangzib found a willing 
auditor in his brother, naturally unsuspicious, and dazzled by the 
prospect of assistance so necessary to the support of his feeble cause. 
Before this period D&rd had taken measures to resist the 
DefeMiTe threatened attacks of his rivals. He sent BAja Jeswant 

measures of _, , , •' 

iHM. Sing into M&lwa to watch Mor&d and Aurangzib, and 

to act against them, with his whole army, or by dividing it, as 
A.D. 1657, circumstances might suggest. At the same time he 
^a*!^' himself advanced to Agra, and despatched an army, 
J^^4, under the command of his own son, Soleimin Shuk6h, 
sfaAiJefatfn assisted by Rdja Jei Sing, to oppose the approach of 
S^^ Shujl By this time Shih Jehin was sufficiently re- 
°*"^*- covered to resume the general control of the govern- 

ment; but his confidence in D&r& was only increased by the 
sh^jtf con- misconduct of the other princes. He wrote to ShujiL 
^SS?^"**" commanding him in positive terms to return to his 
^*™* government. Shuji pretended to consider these orders 

^^S^n, as dictated by Ddri Shuk(Sh, and probably still looked 
IS w£S^ on the emperor's recovery as doubtfiil. He continued 
to Bengal. ^ movo on Until he met Soleim&n ^uk<Sh in the 
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neighbourhood of Ben&res. A battle then took place, and 
ShujA, though his army was not dispersed, was defeated, and 
compelled to return into Bengal. 

Meanwhile Aurangzib quitted BurhanpAr' and marched into 
M^wa. He there formed a junction with Mor^ ; and ^.d. less, 
the combined armies marched to attack R&ia Jeswant March ; 

A. H. 1068 

Sing, who was encamped near Ujein. The r&ja drew Jim^dai' 
up his anny on the bank of the river Sipra, which at 
that season was nearly dry, but still presented a for- April; 
midable obstruction from the rocky nature of its bed. BiS'ab. ' 

The battle was bravely contested by the R^jp^ts, who were 
ill-supported by the rest of the troops. It was chiefly Anrangrfb 
decided by the gallantry of Moi'&d. Jeswant Sing defeat the 
retired in disorder to his own country, and the rest of amy under 
the army dispersed.^ On rewarding his chiefs after singatrjein 
this battle, Aurangzib sent them all to return their thanks to 
Mor&d. as if he alone were the fountain of all honour. On 
the first junction he had taken an oath to adhere to that 
prince, and renewed all his promises with every appearance of 
warmth and sincerity ; and throughout the whole campaign, 
although his abilities gave him the real control of all operations, 
he continued his professions of devotion jond humility — ^aJways 
acknowledging Mor&d as his superior, and treating him on all 
occasions with the utmost respect and attention.® After this 
victory the princes advanced by slow marches to the a.d, less, 
Chambal, near Gwili6r.^^ Some dispositions made by J^J^ioes, 
B&r& Shuk6h for the defence of that river were rendered ^SsSSS 
ineffectual by the manoeuvres of Aurangzib, and the ^' 
army crossed without opposition. 

Before Jeswant Sing's defeat, Shdh JehAn, unable to bear the 
heat of the season, had set out on his way to Delhi, sh^hjehfo's 
The news of that misfortune recalled him, much agaiost IS^^n^'o. 
his will, to Agra. He found that during his absence ****^'*' 
D4r£ had thrown Amin, the son of Mir Jumla, into confinement ; 
but, as he disapproved of the proceeding, it was immediately 
countermanded by the prince himself. Shdh Jeh&n at this 
time, notwithstanding his feeble health, had ordered his tents 
to be prepared, and intended to take the field in person. His 
hope was, that he should be able to bring about an adjustment 
by his presence and authority, and 'to avoid a war which could 

' Khtff KhdiL accuses K^Lsiin Khdn, who commaDded 

' Eh^ KMn. Bemier. Bemier, who along with Jeswant Sing, of disaffection. 
Boon after joined the emperor's army, ' Khifi Khdn. Bemier. ^* Kh^ Khdn. 
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not but bring many dangers and cakunities oa hinuelf and all 
the parties engaged. He was dissBaded from this resolntion by 
his brother-in-law, Sh&yista Eh&n. K it had been pursued, it 
would have had no effect on the princes, whatever it might on 
the armies; for all were now too far engaged to recede, or to 
trust their Aiture safety to anything so precarious as the life of 
Sh4h Jehin. IMLri likewise looked with an ill eye on an accom- 
modation that must have removed him from iJmost unlimited 
power, and restored the administration to itB ordinazy train 
DM under the immediate control of the emperor. tJrged 

S^wto on by this consideration, and confident in his sapeiior 
^S^ numbers, he refused even to wait for Soleini^ then 
tSSh^^® on his march from Benilree with the most e&deat part 
sbibJehin. ^f ^^^ army. Contrary to the earnest injunctions of 
Shilh Jeh&n, he marched out at the head of an army whieh 
seemed irresistible from its numbers and equipment, but was 
rendered weak, in reality, by the arrogance of the commander, 
the disaffection of the chiefs, and the absence of the flower of 
the fighting men.^^ 

On the 6th of Bamaztn, am. 1068, the two armies approadied 
A.D. 1868. each other at Samaghar, one march from Agra: they 
June. '^ drew up &ce to face on the next day, but did not join 
battle until the succeeding moniing. 

The action began by a chaige of a body of D&ci's cavalry, 
istotau/ under Rustam Ehin. It was unable to penetrate a 
defeatecT ^^ ^f g^^g chained together in front of Aurangzfb's 
line. A second and more powerful chaige, headed by D&ri 
himself, was equally unsuccessful ; but his attack was r^iewed, 
and kept up without intermission on the centre, where Aurang- 
zib was stationed In the meantime Mor&d was attacked by 
8,000 Uzbeks, who poured in flights of arrows on him, with such 
rapidity that it was with difficulty he could bear up against 
them. His elephant gave way before the storm, and would 
have run off the field, if Mor&d had not ordered its feet to be 
chained — thus cutting off the power of retreat for himself. This 
sharp contest with the Uzbeks was succeeded by a much more 
formidable attack. A large body of B&jptits rushed on the 
prince with an impetuosity that nothing could reosL B&m 
Sing, their r&ja, in a saffiron robe, and with a chaplet of pearls 

" Kh^ ElUb nyu the army cdnaiBted numbers, thinkB it may hare been 100,000 

at Agra of upwards of 70,000 borse, with horse, 20,000 foot, and 80 pieoea of 

innumerable elephants and guns. Bemier, artillery. He reckonfl Aurangzlb*B and 

though generally diBtrustlal of natiye Morid's army at $0,000 or 8^,000 horse. 
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on his head, ran up to Modtd's elephant, and hurled his pike 
at the prince, while he shouted to the driver to make the ele- 
phant Imeel down. Mori^ received the pike on his shield, and 
nearly at the same moment laid the r&ja dead with an arrow.^ 
His death only exasperated the R&jptits, who fought with des- 
perate Any, and fell in heaps round the prince's elephant At 
this time Aurangsdb was about to move to his brother's assist- 
ance, but he had sochi full employment where he was ; for D&r&, 
having at length broken through the line of guns, dbai^ed his 
centre at full speed, and carried ell before him, by the united 
force of velocity and numbers. 

AuTtaagsAh alone r^nained unshaken: he presented his ele- 
phant wherever there was the greatest danger, imd called aloud 
to his troops that '* Qod was with them, and that they had no 
other refuge or retreat."^ In the height of this contest Rdja 
R6p Sing leaped fiom his horse, and running up to Aurangzib's 
elephant, began to cut away the girths with his sword. Aurang- 
sfb was struck with his audacity, and even in that moment of 
alarm called out to his men to spare him ; but before his voice 
eouM be heard the r&ja had fallen, almost cut to pieces. At 
this critical juncture Mor&d, having at length repelled the 
R&jp^ts, was able to turn his attention to the centre ; and D4r&, 
who found his right thereby exposed, was obliged to abate the 
vigour of his front attack. Bjb numbers, however, might in the 
end have prevailed ; but as he was pressing forward on his 
elephant, •conspicuous to all his troops, whom he was encou- 
raging by his voice, and by waving his hand to them to advance, 
a rocket from the enemy struck the elephant, and rendered it so 
nngovemable that D&ri, had no chmce but to throw himself from 
its back, and to mount a horse with all expedition. His disap- 
pearance struck a sudden alarm among the distant 1a*oops ; and 
an attendant being carried off by a shot at his side, while 
fastening on his quiver after he mounted, those immediately 
round him were also thrown into confusion: the panic spread, 
and its effects were soon felt throughout the whole army. The 
death of an Asiatic leader is often the loss of the battle : in a 
civil war it is the annihilation of the cause. Success seemed 
now useless, and every man's thoughts were turned to safety. 
Even the part of the line which was not engaged began to 
waver, while the princes pressed forward amidst the disorder of 

>* KlutflKh^ Beniier. Colonel Tod Shih Jeh^ and was likewise killed in 

(▼oL iL p. 481) aacribee thia attack to thisl)attle. 

lUja Chitar S^ of Bundi, who waa a *' Bemier liaa preserved his words in 

distinguished commander in the reign ol the originid Hindostani 
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the centre, and compelled the troops opposed to them, and even 
D4rd himself, to take to flight. 

The victory was no sooner decided than Aurangzib threw 
himself on his knees, and returned his thanks to Divine Provi- 
dence for the mercy it had vouchsafed to him. His next care 
was to salute his brother, and congratulate him on the acquisition 
of a kingdom. He found Morid's howdah bristled with arrows, 
and himself wounded in several places ; and, after expressing 
the greatest joy at his victory, he began to wipe the blood firom 
his face, and to show the most affectionate attention to his 
sufferings." While this was passing on the field, the unfortu- 
DiiAfliMto '^^^ D&r& pursued his flight towards the city; he 
^^®*^ arrived in the evening with 2,000 horse, many of them 

wounded — all he now had of the great force with which he had 
BO lately marched out. 

He was ashamed to present himself before his father, to the 
disregard of whose opinion he owed his ruin ; and after secur- 
ing some valuables at his own palace, he continued his flight 
towards Delhi, accompanied by his wife and two of his children. 
He had already reached the third regular stage from Agra, 
before he was overtaken by 5,000 horse, sent by Sh&h Jeh&n to 
his assistance.^ 

Aurangzib marched to Agra three days after the battle. He 
encamped before the walls, and took immediate pos- 
session of the city. Some more days elapsed before he 
interfered with the interior of the royal residence. He 
employed the interval in humble messages to his 
father, pleading the necessity of his case, and protest- 
ing his inviolable respect and duty. It is probable. 



Auraogzfb 
exitenAgn. 
A.D. 1(»6, 
Jane; 

A.H. loes, 

Bamaz^ 10. 
ShiQi JehAn 
adheres to 
the catueof 
Dirl 



" Mortfd*B howdah was preserved as a 
curiosity to the time of Ferdkhsir, when 
it was seen by.Khdfi KhAn, who says it 
was struck as full of arrows as a porcu> 
pine is of quills. 

^* In the account of the battle I have 
taken some circumstances from Bemier, 
but have preferred the general narrative 
of Kh^l Khiin, who, besides his access 
to verbal and written evidence, refers to 
his own father, who was present in the 
action. Bemier lived nearer the time, 
and is an excellent writer ; but his ac- 
quaintance both with men and books 
must have been limited, and his means 
of judging Indians imperfect ; his rela- 
tion, besides, is mixed with some anec- 
dotes which look like popular inventions. 
D^U^'s descent from Ms elephant (for 



instance) is ascribed to the inndiouB ad- 
vice of a traitor in the moment of vic- 
tory ; while Khifi Rhin says he waa 
obliged to get down in such, predpitatioii, 
that he left his slippers, and mounted 
his horse with bare fMt and without 
arms. Bemier afterwards relates a plot 
of Sh^ Jehin to seize Aurangzib, and a 
counterplot of the latter, which ended 
in the seizure of Shih Jeh^ ; but the 
story is improbable in itself, and is not 
aUuded to by KMii Khin. It is neces- 
sary throughout to look closely into the 
accounts whi^h favour Aurangzib ; for 
though Bemier himself is captivated with 
the open character of DMl, his master 
was a personal enemy of that prince, 
against whom EMfi Khin also has a 
strong prejudice ; and both wrote after 
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indeed, that he was sincerely desirous of conciliating his father, 
and would have preferred carrying on the government in his 
name ; but he found it impossible to gain his confidence, or to 
shake his attachment to D&T& ; and at length sent his own son, 
Mohammed Sult^, to take complete possession of the citadel, 
and to prevent all communications between the empe- luizuu^ir. 
ror and every one beyond its walls. Shdh Jeh^n was j^ oonflned 
stiU treated with the highest respect: but, although inimpaiaoe. 
he lived for seven years longer, his reign ends at this period. 
It seems unaccountable that so able a prince should have thus 
been dethroned without any of his old servants attempting to 
stir in his favour : the truth is, that his habits of indulgence 
had impaired his energy ; and as he had long ceased to head his 
armies, the troops turned their eyes to the princes who led them 
in the field, and who had the immediate distribution of their 
honours and rewards. To this must be added the peculiar 
abilities of Aurangzib, who was more successful in defeating 
conspiracies and managing factions than in any other branch of 
government, though he was good in all. 

Having now no further use for Mor&d, Aurangzib dismissed 
him from his pretended sovereignty, without even the Aurangtib 
ceremony of a quarrel or a complaint. He kept up the SSSI^md 
delusion of that simple prince by submissive behaviour SSSftS 
and constant presents and attentions, till they had 8<>^«™^«»»*- 
marched from Agra in pursuit of D&r& ; when he one day in- 
vited Mor&d to supper, and so far waived his own scruples as to 
allow the free use of the goblet, of which Mor&d so fully availed 
himself that he was soon in a state of helpless intoxication. On 
this he was stripped of his arms without resistance, was cast 
into chains, and sent off on an elephant to Selfmghar, part of the 
citadel of Delhi ; while three other elephants were despatched, 
under similar escorts, in different directions, to mislead people 
as to his place of confinement. He was afterwards removed to 
Gw£li6r, the great state-prison of those days. Aurangzib then 
continued his march to Delhi, where he caused himself to be 
proclaimed emperor." He did not put his name on ^.d. i6m, 
the coin, and was not crowned until the first anniver- f;^i^^ 
sary of his accession, a circumstance which has intro- ^^ ctfadah. 
duced some confusion into the dates of his reign. 

The reign of Sh£h Jeh&n, thus harshly closed, was perhaps 

Aurangzib had been suoceesful, and was greatest of emperoFB. 
cried up as the Mussuhuan hero and the '" Kh^ KMn. 
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the moBt prosperous ever known in India. Though sometimes 
Highproroe- ©^igag^d i^^ foreign wars, his own dominions enjoyed 
^l„^^ ahnost uninterrupted tranquillity, together with a 
^'^^^ larger share of good government tiuin often falls to the 
lot of Asiatic nations. 

Notwithstanding Sh&h Jeh&n's love of ease and pleamire, and 
the time spent in his visits to Cashmir, and the erection of those 
celebrated structures in which he took so much delight, he 
never remitted his vigilanoe over his internal government; and 
by this, and the judicious choice of his ministers, he prevented 
any relaxation in the system, and even introduced important 
improvements, — ^such as his survey of the Deckan. 

Eh&fi Kh&n, the best historian of those times, gives his 
opinion, that, although Akber was pre-eminent as a conqueror 
and a lawgiver, yet for the order and arrangement of his terri- 
tory and finances, and the good administration of every depart- 
ment of the state, no prince ever rdigned in India that could be 
compared to Sh&h Jeh&n. 

Whatever might be the relative excellence of his govemmenty 
we must not suppose that it was exempt from the evils inherent 
in a despotism: we may assume some degree of fimudulent 
exaction in the officers of revenue, and of corruption in those of 
justice ; and we have the testimony of European traveller to 
acts of extortion by custom-house officers, and of arbitiary 
power by governors of provinces ; but, after all deductions on 
these accounts, there will remain enough to convince us that the 
state of India under Sh&h Jeh^ was one of great ease and 
prosperity." 

The erection of such a capital as Delhi proves great private 
as well as public wealth. Mandesloe describes Agra as at least 
twice as large as Isfahan (then in its greatest glory), with fine 
streets, good shops, and numerous baths and caravanserais. 
Nor was this prosperity confined to royal residences: all tra- 
vellers speak with admiration of the grandeur of the cities, even 

*' Tayemier, who had repeatedly visited gives the following aoooimt: — ^'^ Hence, 
most parts of India^ says that Sh& Jeh^ generally, all live much after a genteel 
" reigned not so much as a king over his way ; amd they do it veouie^ as wiU, 
subjects, but rather as a father over his because the kmg does not jienecute his 
family and children ;" and goes on to subjects with false aoensation^ n<x' de- 
commend the strictness of his civil govern* prive them ol anythii^ wh«i he sees 
ment^ and to speak in high terms of the them live splendidly, and with the appear- 
security enjoyed under it. (Page 108 ance of riches (as is often dene in other 
of the English translation of 1678.) Mahometan countries), as because the 
Pietro Delia Valle, who wrote in the last Indians are inclined to those vanitaesy" 
years of Jeh^bgir (1628), when things iic Ac (Pbge 22, English tnaalation of 
were in a worse state than under his son, 1665.) 
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in remote provincefi, and of the fertile and prodactive countries 
in which they stood." 

Those who look on India in its present state may be inclined 
to saspect the native writers g£ exaggerating its former pros- 
perity; bnt the deserted cities, ruined palaces, and choked-np 
aqueducts which we still see, with the great reservoirs and em- 
bankments in the midst of jungles, and the decayed causeways, 
wells, and caravanserais of the royal roads, concur with the 
evidence of contempoiury travellers in convincing us that those 
historians had good grounds for their commendation. 

The whole continent of India, however, was fiur from being in 
a uniform state : vast tracts were still covered with forests, and 
the mountainous ranges often harboured wild and predatory 
inhabitants. Even in the best-cleared parts, there were some- 
times revolts of subject r&jas, as in Bund^lcand, during the 
present reign ; but in that case the disturbance was confined to 
a district of less extent than the Tyrol, while populous pro- 
vinces, as large as France ot England, were scarcely aware of 
its existence. 

But, after all allowances, the state of the people must have 
been worse than in an indifferently-govemed country in Tnodem 
Europe. On the one side, there are the absence of slavery and 
polygamy, less personal oppression by the great, and less fear of 
scarcity and consequent disease; while on the other there is 
nothing to oppose but lighter taxation, and freedom from a med- 
xlling and complicated system of law and regulation. A fairer 
object of comparison would be the Boman Empire, under such 
a prince as Severus: we should there find the same general 
tranquillity and good government, with similar examples of 
disturbance and oppression; the same enjoyment of physical 
happiness, with the same absence of that spirit which would 
tend to increase the present felicity, and which might afford 
some security for its duration beyond the life of the reigning 
monarch. The institutions, traditions, and opinions whidi re- 
mained from better times must, even in this case, have given a 
superiority to the European empire. 

Sh&h Jeh&n was the most magnificent prince that ever ap- 
peared in India. His retinue, his state establishments, Ma«nifioeaoe 
his largesses, and all the pomp of his court, were much Jefain. 
increased beyond the excess they had attained to under his 
predecessors. His expenses in these departments can only be 

** Mftndeflloe, for Quzertlt ; Qraaf and for Bengal, Beh^, and Oriflsa ; and Taver- 
BEuton (in Kurra/s Atia^ jDUwvery\ nier, for most parts of the empire. 
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palliated by the fact, that they neither occasioned any increase 
to his exactions, nor any embarrassment to his finances. The 
most striking instance of his pomp and prodigality was his 
construction of the famous peacock throne. It took its name 
from a peacock with its tail spread (represented in its natural 
colours in sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and other appropriate 
jewels), which formed the chief ornament of a mass of diamonds 
and precious stones that dazzled every beholder. Tavemier, a 
jeweller by profession, reports, without apparent distrust, the 
common belief that it cost 160,500,000 livres, nearly six millions 
and a half sterling. 

But his greatest splendour was shown in his buildings. He 
HiBbaiidings. founded a new city at Delhi, built on a regular plan, 
and far surpassing the old one in magnificence: three wide 
streets (one of great length, ornamented by a canal and rows of 
trees, and composed of houses rising over a line of shops under 
arcades) led to a spacious esplanade, in the eentre of which, and 
on the Jumna, stood the fortified palace, the spacious courts, 
marble halls, and golden domes of which have so often been the 
subject of enthusiastic description. The great mosque of the 
same city is a work of extraordinary elegance and grandeur. 

But of all the structures erected by Sh&h Jehdn, there is none 
The T^ ^^^^ bears any comparison with the T&j Mahal at Agra — 
^**^'^ a mausoleum of white marble decorated with mosaics, 
which, for the richness of the material, the chasteness of the 
design, and the effect, at once brilliant and solemn, is not sur- 
passed by any other edifice, either in Europe or Asia.^* 

** T&j Mahal is a corruption of Mumtdz stone (not well imderBtood), with chaloe- 
Mahal, the name of Sh^ Jehu's queen, donj and other agates, oomelians, jade, 
whose sepulchre it forms. It stands on a and various stones of the same deecrip- 
marble terrace over the Jumna, is flanked tion. • ** A single flower in the screen,** 
at a moderate distance by two mosques, says Mr. Yojaej {Atiatic ReMearcheifYoLY. 
and is surrounded by extensive gardens. p. 434), ** contains a hundred stones, each 
The building itself, on the outside, is of cut to the exact shape neoessaiy, and 
white marble, with a high cupola and four highly polished ; '* and '* yet," says Bishop 
minarets. In the centre of the inside is Heber, *^ though everyUiing is finished 
a lofty hall, of a circular form, under a like an ornament for a drawing-room 
dome, in the middle of which is the tomb, chinmeypiece, the general effect pro- 
enclosed within an open screen of elabo- duced is rather solemn and impressive 
rate tracery formed of marble and mosaics. than gaudy. " In the minute beauties of 
The walls are of white marble, with execution, however, these flowers are by 
borders of a running pattern of flowers in no means equal to those on tables and 
mosaics. The graceful flow, the harmonious other small works in "Pietra Dura," at 
colours, and, above all, the sparing use of Florence. It is the taste displayed in the 
this rich ornament, with the mild lustre of outline and application of this ornament, 
the marble on which it is displayed, form combined with the lightness and simpli- 
the peculiar charm of the building, and city of the building, which gives it so 
distinguish it from any other in the world. prodigious an advantage over the gloomy 
The materials are lapis-lazuli, jasper, he- panels of the chapel of the MedicL The 
liotrope or bloodstone, a sort of golden mosaics of the T4j are said, with great 
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All these vast undertakings were managed with so much eco- 
nomy that, after defraying the expensed of his great ebb economy. 
expeditions to CandahAr, his wars in Balkh, and other heavy 
charges, and maintaining a regular army of 200,000 horse, 
Sh4h Jeh^ left a treasure, which some reckon at near six and 
some at twenty-four millions sterling, in coin, besides his vast 
accumulations in wrought gold and silver, and in jewels.^ 

Notwithstanding the unaimable character given of him in his 
youth, the personal conduct of Shdh Jehdn seems to HiBpenonai 
have been blameless when on the throne. His treat- <^^»*™*"- 
ment of his people was beneficent and paternal, and his liberal 
sentiments towards those around him cannot be better shown 
than by the confidence which (unlike most Eastern princes) he 
so generously reposed in his sons. 

Shih Jehin had reigned thirty years; he was sixty-seven 
years old when he was deposed, and seventy-four when he died. 



BOOK XI. 

AURANGZfB (OR ALAHGfR^). 



CHAPTER I. 
FROM 1658 TO 1662. 



Though Aurangzlb's main- object was the pursuit of Ddr&, he 
did not fail to attend to the motions of Soleimdn, who soieimfo de- 
was marching to his fathers aid at the time of the S^Ti^d^" 
fatal battle. He was a young man of twenty-five, and ^^ ^*^- 
was assisted in his command by Bija Jei Sing, and accom- 

probabilitj, to be the workmanship of 82, Ot)0,0002., and is admitted by Bemier, 

Italiana. It is singular that artists of that when depreciating it, to be greater than 

nation should receive lessons of taste from that of Persia and Turkey put together 

the Indians. (yol. i. p. 308). 

" Bemier says under 6,000,0002. (vol. i * Aurangzib, on his accession, took the 

p. 805). Kh&fi Kh^n.says 24,000,0002., title of Alamgir, by which he is desig- 

and he is not likely to exaggerate, for he nated in Indian history and in all regular 

makes Sh^ Jeh&n's revenue 28,000,0002. documents. Europeans, however, as well 

(only 1,000,0002. more than that now col* as some of his own countrymen, still call 

lected in the British portion of India) ; him Aurangzib (properly pronoimced Ou- 

while it is generally reckoned to have been rangzib). 
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panied by another general named Dilir KhixL Jei Sing, like 
the other R&jptit prihoes, had adhered to DisA, as well on 
account of his lawful claims as of his liberal principles in 
religion ; but though he had acted with decision against Sfauji, 
the case was different with Aurangzib. His indinations pro- 
baUy &voured that prince^ with whom he had served in Balkh, 
and his interest counselled him against opposition to the actual 
possessor of the throne. He determined to abandon Soleim&i; 
Dilfr Ehin took the same resolution ; and their defection was 
aggravated rather than palliated by the paltry pretexts they 
employed to excuse it. Soleim&n, thus derived of the strength 
of his army, formed a design of avoiding Aurangidb by keying 
close to the mountains, and thus makix^ his way to join his 
father at Ldh6r. Aurangzib frustrated his project by sending 
a detachment to Hardw^ to intercept him; and this disap- 
pointment occasioned the deswtion of most of his remaining 
troops. He next sought refuge in Sirinagar, but the raj4 
refused him an asylum unless he would send away the 500 
horse that still adhered to him. After a vain attempt to return 
to the fort of Allah&b&d, in which his small band was reduced 
to 200, he agreed to the r&ja of Sirinagar's terms, entered his 
FUeetoSiri- fort with fivc or six attendants, and, though treated 
iamaAepri- with civility, soon found ihat he was, in reality, in a 
n^a. sort of confinement. 

Aurangzib did not wait till the ^s^idusion of these operations : 
Annngzfb after Settling his affairs at Delhi he continued his 
from DeUii march against D&r^ That unfortunate prince, at the 
at^SSl commencement of his flight, had halted for a few 
jiSy28; days at Delhi, where he obtained some treasure, and 
ziciaOaLr. coUected some thousand troops: he then marched 
rapidly to L&h6r, and, finding a large sum of money in the 
royal treasury, began to raise an army. Before he had made 
much progress he heard of the advance of Aurangzib, and soon 
after of the near approach of a light detachment sent on in 
pursuit of him. SMh Jeh&n had written to Moh&bat Eh&n 
(son of the great general), who was viceroy of C&bul ; and it is 
probable that D&r& had been expecting encouragement from 
him. Besides the troops of the province, Cdbul would have 
afforded a ready refnge, in case of need, among the Afghib 
tribes, and an easy exit to the territories of the Uzbeks or the 
Persians; but these views, if entertained, were disconcerted by 
the prompt measures of Aurangzib; and D&r&, imable to lesist 
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the force that threatened him, left L&h<Sr with 8,000 or 4,000 
horse, and took the road of Mult&n on hia uraj to dmaiw 

^. , "^ from LOidr. 

Si&d. 

Oa this Aurangzfb, who had already croseed the Satlaj, altered 
his course for Mult&n. Before he reached that city, he Axma^ob 
heard that Dir& had proceeded on his flight, and at the iSSSl^^ 
same time received intelligence of the advance of his i^^ ^ 
iHoiher Shaj4 from Bengal He therrfore gave up his J^^"^^ • 
inarch to the westward,, and returned without delay to tromiiohar. 

^ „ . , ** ramlStoRa- 

Delhu WulAw- 

Meanwhile, Shujd had advanced to Benires, with m,^„ 
25,000 horse and a numerous train of artillery; and fP^^"^' 
Aurangzib, after some stay at Delhi, set out to arrest ^^S^Li 
bk piogvess. They met at Cfl^wa, halfway between Al- ^^^' 
lab&hid and Et&yaw Shi\|iL was advantageously posted; ^^^^^^ 
and though both drew up their armies^ neither was ^' 
anxious to begin the attack. On the third or fourth day, 
Auianirzib, was forming his line before daybreak, ac- TtmdtnoaB 
coiding to his usual practice, when he was surprised i^ggiwoby 
by a prodigious uproar that suddenly arose in. his fS^ 
rear. This was occasioned by R&ja Jeswant Sing, who, though 
not serving in his camp, had treacherously attacked his bi^- 

The r&ja had submitted when D^Lr&'s case became hopeless : 
he had not been received with the confidence or distinction he 
expected, and had entered on a correspondence with Shujd, 
promising to &11 upon the baggage at a particular hour, when 
the prince's army was also to attack in fix^nt. Had the co^ 
operation been complete, it must have been entirely successful ; 
for, although Shuj& was not at his post in time, it had nearly 
occasioned the dispersion of his rival's army. The tumult 
created by the unexpected onset, combined with the darkness 
and the ignorance of the cause, spread the greatest confusion 
among the troops who were forming ; some left the field, others 
flew to protect their baggage, and a few went over to the enemy. 
In the midst of this perturbation, Aurangzib dismounted and 
seated himself on a portable throne, firom which he issued his 
directi(»is with a serene and cheerfiil countenance, sent a party 
to repel the attack, and took measures for checking the disorder 
which had already spread so fiir. In the meantime, Jeswant 
found that he was not supported; and, expecting to have the 
whde army turned upon him, was glad to recall his troops from 
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plunder, and to retire to a place out of reach, where he cotdd 
await in safety the event <5f the approaching contest. 

By this time the sun had risen, and Shujd was seen advancing 
to the attack. The battle began by a cannonade, soon followed 
by a close action : Aurangzlb's right was forced back, and his 
centre, where he was himself, was hard pressed. He was often 
in imminent danger ; and his elephant was charged by another 
of greater strength, and would have been borne to the ground 
if the opposite driver had not been shot by one of the king's 
Defeat of guards. But he still continued to press upon the 
BhujA. enemy's Centre, imtil they at length gave way and fled 

from the field, leaving 114 pieces of cannon and many elephants 
to the victor. 

Aurangzib sent his son. Prince Mohammed Sultan, in pursuit 
of Shuj& from the field of battle ; and some days after despatched 
a regular anny to support the prince, under the command of 
Mir Jumla, who, having been released from his mock imprison- 
ment, had joined the army a day or two before the engage- 
A.D. 1659, ment, and acted as second in command on that oo- 
A.H.'io69. casion. Having made these dispositions, he returned 
Awwai 1. to Agra. 

That city, the most vulnerable point of his possessions, had 
jewwmt j^st been exposed to considerable alarm and danger. 
ti^tens Jeswant Sing, as soon as he perceived the victory to 
wtoMtfr- incline to his enemies, commenced his retreat towards 
^^' his own country, and unexpectedly presented himself at 

Agra before the result of the battle was accurately known. He 
had it in his power to have made an effort for delivering and 
restoring Shih JehAn, and it is probable the popular feeling was 
already strongly inclined in that direction ; for Sh^yista Eh^, 
who was governor, had given himself up to despair, and was on 
the point of swallowing poison.* He was relieved by the depart- 
ure of Jeswant, who, considering how much he might lose by 
pushing things to extremities, pursued his march, and was soon 
safe among the hiUs and sands of J6dpl!ir. 

Aurangrfb, on reaching Agra, despatched a force of 10,000 men 
A.D. 1659, in pursuit of him ; and about the same time he received 
A.H.' 1W9, a report from Prince Mohammed Sultan that the fort of 
A^rai 17. Allah£b4d had been given up by Shuji's governor, and 
that Shujd. himself had retired to Bengal. 

These successes were more than counterbalanced by the in- 



Bemier. 
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telligenee he received of the proceedings of D&r& Shuk6h. 
By the last accounts, that prince had deposited his D4MShak<ui 
baggage at Bakkar on the Indus; and, being forced ^^S^,"^ 
by the desertion of his men and the death of his £owiJ^ 
carriage-cattle to relinquish his design on Sind, he had pnmnoe. 
no means of escaping the detachment in pursuit of him, but by 
endeavouring to cross the desert to Cach. It now appeared 
that he had made little stay in that district, that he had entered 
Guzerdt, and had been joined by the governor, Shdh Naw&z 
Kh&n' (one of whose daughters was married to Mor£d, and 
another to Aurangzib himself), and by hia powerful assistance 
had occupied the whole province, including Surat and Bar6ch. 
He had opened a negotiation with the kings of the Deckan, but 
had turned his immediate attention to a march to Hants out 
Hindostan, and a junction with Jeswant Sing. Amidst wmtsiSgT 
tiie surprise occasioned by this rapid change of cir- jegwant 
cumstances, Aurangzib did not fail to perceive the ^by''®'' 
increased importance of the RdjpAt prince, whose -^''"'^s^*^ 
territories extended &om Guzer&t to Ajmir; and as he never 
allowed his passions to interfere with his interests, he forgot the 
perfidy and outrage with which he had just been treated, and 
set all his usual arts to work to win over his rebellious depen- 
dent. He wrote a complimentary letter with his own hand, con- 
ceding the rank and titles, his previous refusal of which was 
the ground of Jeswant's discontent ; and at the same time he 
called in the aid of Jei Sing, to convince his brother rija of the 
confidence that might be placed in the king's good-will, and of 
the ruin that awaited all who joined the hopeless cause of his 
rival. These arguments and concessions had their weight with 
Jeswant; and although D&rd had marched from Ah- a.d. ism, 
med&bdd, and was arrived within fifty miles of J6dp1ir, a.h. loA, 
he sent to apprise him that he felt himself unable to Awwai i. 
contend aJone with the power of Aurangzib, and could not 
undertake to join him unless some other of the great R^jplit 
princes could be prevailed on to embark in the same AbandoM 
cause. After repeated attempts to bring back Jeswant ^*^ 
to his former views and promises, D&rk was obliged to renounce 
all hopes of his assistance, and to move with his own forces into 
the adjoining province of Ajmir. He had assembled an army 
of 20,000 men in little more than a month after his arrival in 
Guzer&t, and had left that province with a considerable increase 
of numbers, and with the addition of thirty or forty guns. With 
' [The brother of Sh^yista Kh^^ED.] 
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this force he took up and fortified a oommanding podtioiL on the 
hills near Ajmir. 

Aurangzfb, who marched from Agra as soon as he heard of 
Dtfrfisat- ^^ proceedings in Guzerit, was now at Jeip6r, and 
^^J^*^ soon arrived in front of D6x6,'q position. After can- 
Annngstt). nonading for three days with loss to his own army, he 
ordered a general assault. It was obstinately resisted for many 
hours, till the death of Sh4h Naw4z (who fell just as a party of 
Auiangzib's troops had mounted the rampart) so disheartened 
D&C&, that he fled with precipitation, and his troops dispersed in 
all directions. Even the body of horse that adhered to his per- 
son gradually straggled and fell ofl^ tod some even plundered the 
treasure which he was endeavouring to save from the wreck of his 
resources. 

He reached the neighbourhood of Ahmedib&d, after eight days 
DiMcbttioc and nights of almost incessant marching, rendered 
oi^"^ nearly intolerable by the heat and dust of a scorching 
season. To this were latterly added the merciless attacks of 
the C61is in the hills, who hung upon his devoted band, and 
stripped or massacred every man who fell into the rear. It was 
in tiie midst of these calamities that Bixi was met by the oele- 

i^aetbr hrated traveller Bemier, who was on his way to Delhi, 
Boniar. unconscioufl of wfaat had just been passing. Aa D&r&'s 
wife was wounded, and he had no physician, he obliged Bemier 
to turn back with him, and they remained together for three 
days. On tiie fourth they were within a march of Ahmed^b^ 
where they counted on a secure refuge and on some repose after 
all their sufferings. They slept that night in a caravanserai, 
which afforded them protection from the attacks of the Cdlfs, 
but was so confined that Bemier waa only separated by a canvas 
screen from the princesses of D6r4's family. About daybreak, 
when they were preparing for what they thought the kst of 
AhmedtfUd their distressing marches, news was brought to D&rA 
^<^him. that the gates of Ahmed4b&d were shut against him 
and that if he had any regard for his own safety, he would in- 
stantly remove from the neighbourhood. These tidings were 
first made known to Bemier by the cries and lamentations of 
the women, and soon after D4r4 came forth, half-dead with con- 
sternation. The bystanders received him with a blank silence, 
and Bemier could not refrain frt)m tears when he saw him 
addressing himself to each of them, down to the meanest 
soldier, conscious that he was deserted by all the world, and 
distracted with the thoughts of what would become of himself 
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and his family. Bemier saw him depart with the most melan- 
choly forebodings. He was accompanied by four or He flies to- 
five horsemen and two elephants ; with these he made ''"^ ^"^ 
his way to Cach, and was there joined .by about fifty horse and 
two hundred matchlockmen, who had accompanied one of his 
faithful adherents from GuzertLt. The chief of Cach, who had 
been hearty in his cause when he first entered Quzer&t, now re- 
ceived him coldly. He pursued his march towards Oandah&r, 
and reached the small territory of Jiin, or Juin, on the eastern 
frontier of Sind. The chief of the place, who seems to have 
been an Afgh&n, was under great obligations to DArd, and re- 
ceived him with every demonstration of attachment, while his 
only thought was how to betray him to his enemies. D&:^'s 
wife (the daughter of his uncle Ptfrviz) died at this place of her 
fatigues and sufferings; and the prince, with a disi^gard of 
circumstances that looks like infatuation, sent a portion of his 
small escort, with two of his most confidential servants, to at- 
tend her remains to Iih6r. When the period of mourning per- 
mitted, he set out on prosecution of his journey to the Indus. 
The chief of JAn accompanied him for one march, and then re- 
turned on some pretext, leaving his brother and a body of 
troops, as if to attend the prince to the frontier. No He la be- 
sooner was he gone than his brother fell suddenly on ^^^le? of 
D&rd, made him and his son Sepehr Shuk6h prisoners, uv?^up*to 
and sent to aU the king's oflScers to announce his cap- -^^^^^^^^a^ 
ture. 

The news reached Aurangzfb while he was celebrating the 
first anniversary of his accessioa He concealed the itbeg&n 
intelligence until it was confirmed beyond doubt, when juVef ' 
he ordered public rejoicings, and directed the feast of R^i^'24. 
the accession to be prolonged. It had scarcely expired He in 
when his prisoners arrived at the capital. D£r&, by DdSf.^**** 
special orders, was brought in loaded with chains, on jla^^jw?' 
a sorry elephant, without housings, and was thus con- zfc&S 
ducted up the most populous streets of the city. The ^^' 
sight awakened a general feeling of compassion and the people. 
indignation; and Bemier thought an insurrection so probable, 
that he went into the street armed, and prepared for any exi- 
gency that might arise; but the sympathy of the people was 
only shown in tears and groans. D&*& was exposed through all 
the principal places, and then led off* to a prison in Old Delhi. 
The inhabitants were less patient on the next day, when the 
chief of J^ was recognised on his way to court A mob imme- 

B B 
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diately assembled, who first assailed him with reproaches and 
curses ; and, growing warmer as their numbers increased, began 
to throw mud, then tiles and stones ; and at last got to such a 
pitch of fury, that several lives were lost, and the chief himself 
would have been torn to pieces, if he had not been rescued by the 
police. 

Next day the leader of the riot was put to death. A few days 
after this tumult, a mock consultation was held with some of 
the king's counsellors and some learned lawyers, at which D^Lrd 
was pronounced worthy of death, as an apostate from the Ma- 
He is put to hometan religion. Aurangzib, with seeming reluc- 
^^^ tance, gave his orders conformably to this opinion, and 
a personal enemy was selected to carry the sentence into effect 
D^trd was, with his son, preparing some lentils (the only food 
they would touch, for fear of poison), when he saw the execu- 
tioners, and at once guessed his fate : he snatched up a small 
knife, which he had just been using, and defended himself man- 
fully, until oppressed by numbera His body was exhibited to 
the populace on an elephant ; his head was cut off and carried to 
Aurangzib, who ordered it to be placed on a platter, and to be 
wiped and washed in his presence. When he had satisfied him- 
self that it was the real head of Ddrd, he began to weep, and, 
with many expressions of sorrow, directed it to be interred in the 
tomb of Hum^ytin. Sepehr Shuk6h was sent away, in confine- 
ment, to Gw41i6r.* 

During these transactions. Prince Sultdn and Mir Jumla 
operationB wcrc Carrying: on their operations against Shuid. That 
byPnnoe pnuce, ou retiTmff towards Beneal, had taken up a 
Mir Jumla. positiou at Mouglr, and had thrown up a strong m- 
trenchment between the hills and the Ganges ; but Mir Jumla 
turned his left flank by a march through the hills, and com- 
pelled him to fall back on lULjmahal, where, during his long 
government of Bengal, he had established a sort of capital. 
The rainy season now set in, which in that country puts an 
end to every sort of movement by land, and Mir Jumla cantoned 

* Almost all the account of Ddri*B pro- such fresh materiaU have their dieadTaii- 

ceedingB is taken from Eh^i Ehdn. I tages as weU as their advantages. Before 

have seldom used Bemier's delightful nar- the subjects have been discussed and eza- 

rative, except when he was an eyewit- mined, each man knows but a fragment of 

ness ; for, although he does not differ in the whole, and to it he adapts the reports 

the main from the native historian, he he hears from others : the beaten party 

introduces many particulars not probable have always some act of treachery, or 

in themselves, and not alluded to by the some extraordinary accident, with which 

other. It is true that he must have re- to excuse their defeat ; and all men take 

ceived his accounts from persons engaged a pleasure in discovering secret histories 

in the transactions, and tkcU almost im- and latent motives, whidi are soon foigot- 

mediately after they had oocurred; but ten unless confirmed by further testimony. 
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at some distance from R&jmahal. An important event to both 
paHies had taken place before this pause. Prince Sultdn had 
long been discontented with playing the part of a pageant un- 
der the authority of Mir Jumla ; and his impatience became so 
ungovernable, that, although he was the eldest son and recog- 
nised heir of Aurangzib, he entered into a correspondence with 
Shuji, and finally deserted to his camp. S^uji re- ^~^^^ 



ceived him with honour, and gave him his daughter in *<> s . 
marriage; but, either from disappomt^d expectations ^^®J 
or natural levity of temper, Sultdn became as much dis- Rwiuuto! 
satisfied in his new situation as he had been before; huaue- 
and after taking an active part in the hostilities which a.d. im, 
recommenced after the rainy season, he again deserted a-h. 1070 
his party, and returned to Mir Jumla's camp. s^nie; ' 

Aurangzib, who had at one time determined on a journey to 
Bengal, had given it up before this news reached him. He 
showed himself little affected by his son's behaviour ; he ordered 
him to be committed to prison, and kept him in con- and i« im- 
finement for many years. fii father. 

From this time Shuji's affairs went progressively to decay. 
After a series of unsuccessful struggles, he was com- sh^jifliee 
pelled to retreat to Dacca ; and, Mir Jumla continuing ^,^^^^* 
to press him with vigour, he quitted his army, fled ig^""' 
with a few attendants, and took refuge with the rdja of siSto w 
AradLn. His subsequent story is uncertain. It would '^*°»**^ 
appear that the rdja took some unfair steps to prevent 2^5^*^ 
his leaving Aracdn, and that Shuj£ entered into a plot *^'**«- 
with the Mussulmans of the country, to overturn the rdja's 
government : this much is certain, that Shujd and all his family 
were cut off, and, though there were many rumours regarding 
them, were never heard of more. 

His ignorance of Shuj^'s fate left Aurangzib in some imeasi- 
ness for a time, but that and all his other grounds of anxiety 
were removed before the end of the next year. He had at- 
tempted by means of threats, and afterwards by force, to com- 
pel the rdja of Sirinagar to give up SoleimAn Shuk6h. The rdja 
(whether from avarice, or policy, or sense of honour) soiom^ 
withstood all his demands, until he had recourse to Jei Sl'^lfof^ 
Sing, his zealous agent in all negotiations with Hindis. ?S°i§w; 
By that chiefs persuasion, the rdja was, at length, in- 1*^ l^ri, 
duced to make over Soleim&i to the imperial officers, l^^n. 
and by them he was conveyed to Delhi.* 
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He was paraded through the city on an elephant, and then 
brought before the emperor. The chains were taken off his 
legs, but his hands were still secured in gilded fetters. His 
appearance affected many of the courtiers to tears. Even 
Aurangzlb put on an appearance of compassion; and when he 
entreated that, rather than have his strength and reason under- 
mined by drugs® (as was thought to be often the fate of captive 
princes), he might be put to death at once, the emperor ad- 
dressed him in the mildest accents, and assured him of safety 
and good treatment.^ It was not believed that he kept his word, 
for Soleimdn, his brother Sepehr Shuk6h, and the young son of 
Mor&d, all died in Gwdli6r within a short space ;® while the em- 
peror's own son, Sult&n, who was confined in the same fort, lived 
several years, and was partially restored to freedom. 

The atrocious murder of Mor&d, which took place a few 
Mor^iBur- months after Soleim^'s imprisonment, justifies the 

dered inhis ., mix f , . -it 

prison. worst suspicious. That unfortunate pnnce had en- 
deavoured to escape, by means of a rope let down from the 
battlements ; but the wailing of a Hindii concubine, of whom he 
was taking leave, drew the attention of the guard, and led to the 
discovery of his design. Aurangzib felt that his own security was 
incomplete while his brother lived ; and, as he had not even the 
shadow of an offence to allege against him, he instigated the son 
of a man, who had been arbitrarily put to death by the prince 
while viceroy of Guzeritt, to complain of him as a murderer; 
when, after the ceremony of a trial, and a legal senteoce, the 
unhappy Morid was executed in his prison.' 

Some time before this period, Aurangzib sent a force against the 
AD. 1661, r^ja of Bikanir, who had deserted him in the Deckan, 
a.h'*io72'' ^^^ still held out against him. He was reduced, to 
RabiuBStoi. submission by this expedition. 

When the quiet of Bengal had been restored by the suc- 
Bxjjedition ccsscs of Mir Jumla, it seems, to have been an obiect 

ofMirJumla • i * 

toAsaAm. With AuTangzib to find employment for that power- 
ful minister. To that end he engaged him in the conquest 
of Assdm, a rich country lying along the river Brahmaputra^ 
and shut in on both sides by woody mountains. Mir Jumla 
marched from Dacca up the river, conquered the petty princi- 
pality of Clich Behdr, overran the plain of Ass^, and took 

« [For thejMJ^to, or slow poison of pop- ' Bemxer, who was present at the in- 

pies, see Mill's Indian vol. ii p. 401, note. terview. 
— Ea] • Bemier. • EMli Khin. Bemier. 
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possession of Ghdrgong, the capital He announced his suc- 
cess with great exultation to the emperor, and a.d.i662, 
boasted of his intention of pursuing his conquests, and J|j^o72,* 
opening the way to China. Soon after this the rainy ^^^^ ^• 
season set in ; the whole plain was flooded ; the cavalry could 
not march, nor even forage ; the natives assembled on all sides, 
cut off supplies and stragglers^ and distressed the camp ; and as 
the rains subsided, a pestilential disorder broke out among 
the troops; so that when the season opened, Mir Jumla, 
although he had received reinforcements, was obliged to re- 
nounce his magnificent projects, and even required the exertion 
of his known talents to obtain such contributions and cessions 
from the r&ja as might save his honour from the appearance of 
a defeat. When he had accomplished this object a.d. lees, 
he withdrew his army; but died before he reached A.H.1673. 
Dacca, worn out with the fatigues and sufferings siuio, " 
which, though at a very advanced age, he had en- Mirjumia. 
countered equally with the humblest soldier. ^^ The Mwchsi; 



A.H. 1073, 



2. 



emperor immediately raised his son, Mohammed Amfn, liWazau' 
to the high rank and honours which had been possessed by the 
deceased. 

The death of this powerful subject seemed to relieve Au- 
rangzib from every ground for jealousy or appro- pan^eroug 
hension ; but he had recently received a severe warning Au^^b. 
of the precarious terms on which he still held his life and 
empire. Soon after the fifth anniversary of his accession he 
was seized with a violent illness, which at first threatened im- 
mediate death, and afterwai'ds left him in a state of extreme 
bodily weakness, and almost entirely deprived of the use of 
speech. This unexpected calamity shook his newly-established 
government to its foundations. Reports were current intrigues 
that Bija Jeswant was in full march to release Sh^ tion.*^ 
Jeh&n, and that Moh&bat Kh^ was coming from Cdbul with 
the same intention. The partisans of the deposed monarch 
began to intrigue at the capital ; while two parties were formed 
among the emperor's own adherents — one anxious to secure the 
succession to his second son, Moazzim, and the other to raise 
his third son, Akber,^^ to the throne. These dangers Yirmnen 
were averted by the constancy and force of mind of JSdra^T*" 
Aurangzib himself. On the fifth day of his ilhiess, ^^'^*^' 
though scarcely rescued from the jaws of death, he caused 

" Khdh Khdn. Bemier. " [Or rather Azam.— Ed.] 
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himself to be raised up, and received the homage of his prin- 
cipal courtiers ; and on a subsequent day, when his having a 
fainting-fit had led to a general report that he was dead, he 
summoned two or three of the greatest nobles to his bedside ; 
and although not yet recovered from the paralysis which had 
affected his tongue, he wrote an order, in their presence, to his 
sister Roushan^r^, to send his great seal, which had been in- 
trusted to her, and placed it near himself, that no use might be 
made of it without his special orders. The respect and admi- 
ration inspired by his conduct on these occasions had as much 
effect in suppressing disturbances as the prospect they afforded 
of his recovery .^^ 

As soon as he was able to travel, he set off for Cashmir, where 
Hisreoovery. ho hopcd to regain his strength sooner than at any 
Dai. 6. * place in the plains.^* 

While Aurangzfb was seeking repose in the north, a scene 
Distarbanoea was Opening in the Deckan, with which his thoughts 
Deduin. wcrc soou to bc fuUy employed. 

The Maratta race, it will be remembered, inhabits the country 
noBcription lying between the range of mountains which stretches 
ratta country, along the south of the Nerbadda, parallel to the 
Yindhya chain, and a line drawn from Qoa, on the seacoast, 
through Bldar to Ch^da, on the Warda. That river is its 
boundary on the east, as the sea is on the west. 

The great feature of the country is the range of Si&dri, more 
commonly called the Qhdts, which runs along the western 
part of it, thirty or forty miles from the sea ; and, though only 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet high, is made very remarkable by its 
own peculiarities, and by the difference between the tracts 
which it divides. On the west it rises abruptly, nearly from the 
level of the sea, and on that side presents an almost inacces- 
sible barrier ; but on the east, it supports a table-land 1,500 or 
2,000 feet high, extending eastward, with a gradual slope, far 
beyond the Maratta limits, to the Bay of Bengal 

The strip of land between the Gh&ts and the sea is called the 
C6ncan, and is, in general, very rugged. Towards the coast are 
small rich plains, producing rice ; the rest is almost impervious 
from rocks and forests, cut by numerous torrents, which change, 
when near the sea, into muddy creeks, among thickets of man- 
grove." The summits of the ridge itself are bare rocks; its 

" Bemier. Khitfi EMd. merely men- sea onoe washed the foot of the QUts, 

tioDB a dangeroufi illness. and that the Cdncan was rescued from it 

I! 2f ""*'• ^y * miracle of one of the goda. 
^* The native legends relate that the 
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sides are thickly covered with tall trees mixed with underwood. 
The forest spreads over the contiguous part of the table-land to 
the east, a tract broken by deep winding valleys and ravines, 
forming fit haunts for the wild beasts with which the range is 
peopled. Fifteen or twenty miles from the ridge, the valleys 
become wide and fertile, and by degrees are lost in open plains, 
which stretch away to the eastward, covered with cultivation, 
but bare of trees, and rarely crossed by ranges of moderate 
hills. The great chain of the Ghits receives the whole fury of 
the south-west monsoon, the force of which is thus broken be- 
fore it reaches the plains. For several months the high points 
are wrapped in clouds, and beaten by rains and tempests. The 
moisture soon runs off from the upper tracts, but renders the 
C6ncan damp and insalubrious throughout the year. 

The greatest of the inferior branches of hills which run east 
form the Ghdts is that called the range of Chind6r, from one 
of the forts constructed on its summits. It separates the low 
basin of the Tapti from that of the Godfiverl, on the table-land. 
The basin of the Tapti is composed of Khdnd^sh and Berdr, 
fertile plains, only separated from Guzerit by the forest tract of 
Bagldna, and differing in many respects from the high country, 
which is more peculiarly that of the Marattas. 

The whole of the Ghits and neighbouring mountains often 
* terminate towards the top in a wall of smooth rock, the highest 
points of which, as well as detached portions on insulated hills, 
form natural fortresses, wherd the only labour required is to get 
access to the level space, which generally lies on the summit 
Various princes, at different times, have profited by these posi- 
tions. They have cut flights of steps or winding roads up 
the rocks, fortified the entrance with a succession of gateways, 
and erected towers to command the approaches ; and thus stud- 
ded the whole of the region about the Gh&ts and their branches 
with forts, which, but for frequent experience, would be deemed 
impregnable. 

Though the Marattas had never appeared in history as a 
nation, they had as strongly-marked a character as if Aoamntof 
they had always formed a united commonwealth. **»» ration- 
Though more .like to the lower orders in Hindostan than to 
their southern neighbours in C&nara and T^lingdna, they could 
never for a moment be confounded with either. 

They are small sturdy men, well made, though not handsome. 
They are all active, laborious, hardy, and persevering. If they 
have none of the pride and dignity of the EAjp6ts, they have 
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none of their indolence or their want of worldly wisdom. A 
Rdjptit warrior, as long as he does not dishonour his race^ 
seems abnost indifferent to the result of any contest he is. 
engaged in. A Maratta thinks of nothing but the result, and 
cares little for the means, if he can attain his object. For this 
purpose he will strain his wits, renounce his pleasures, and 
hazard his person ; but he has not a conception of sacrificing 
his life, or even his interest, for a point of honour. This dif- 
ference of sentiment affects the outward appearance of the two 
nations ; there is something noble in the carriage even of an 
ordinary KAjptit, and something vulgar in that of the most 
distinguished Maratta. 

The Rdjp6t is the most worthy antagonist — ^the Maratta the 
most formidable enemy; for he will not fail in boldness and 
enterprise when they are indispensable, and will always support 
them, or supply their place, by stratagem, activity, and perse- 
verance. All this applies chiefly to the soldiery, to whom more 
bad qualities might fairly be ascribed. The mere husbandmen 
are sober, frugal, and industrious, and, though they have a dash 
of the national cunning, are neither turbulent nor insincere. 

The chiefs, in those days, were men of families who had for 
generations filled the old HindA offices of heads of villages or 
functionaries of districts,^^ and had often been employed as 
partisans" under the governments of Ahmednagar and Bij£p6r. • 
They were all Stidras, of the same cast with their people, 
though some tried to raise their consequence by claiming an 
infusion of Eijptit blood. 

The eai4y Mahometan writers do not seem to have been aware 
of the existence of the Marattas. We can perceive, by the 
surnames of some chiefs whom they mention, that they must 
have belonged to that race ; but the word Maratta first occurs 
in Ferishta, in the transactions of the year a.d. 1485, and is 
not then applied in a general sense. It has been mentioned 
that, in the middle of the sixteenth century, the king of Bijilpiir 
adopted the Maratta language, instead of Persian, for his 
financial papers; and as he was substituting natives of the 
Deckan for foreigners in his armies, he enlisted a considerable 
number of Mamttas among them. They were at first chiefly 
employed in the lowest military capacity, that of garrisoning 
forts ; by degrees their aptitude for service as light cavalry was 
discovered, and they began to obtain military rank under the 

" Pat^ d^smukha, ddsp^dls, &c &c. See pp. 67 and 270. 
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governments of Bijipiir and Ahmednagar ; while individuals 
were also engaged in the service of the Kutb Shdh kings of 
GolciSnda. Still they are very little mentioned by the Mussul- 
man writers, until the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
In the time of Malik Amber they emerge into notice, and 
thenceforward occupy a conspicuous part in the history of the 
Deckan.^^ 

Among the officers of Malik Amber was a person named 
M&lojl, of a respectable though not a considerable Rjaeofthe 
family, the surname of which was B6sla. He served muy. 
with a few men mounted on his own horses, and was especially 
dependent on the protection of Jddu Bi^. 

If any Maratta had a claim to R^jpiit descent, it was the 
family of Jddu. The name is that of one of the Bdjptit tribes : 
it was borne at the first Mahometan invasion by the r^ja of 
De6giri, the greatest prince in the Deckan; and it is not 
improbable that the protector of Mdloji (who was d&mukh of a 
district not far from De6giri) may have been descended from 
that stock. Whatever was his origin, Ltikji J^du Rio had 
attained to a command of 10,000 men under Malik Amber, and 
was a person of such consequence, that his desertion- to Shdh 
Jehdn turned the fate of a war against his former master. 

It was long before this defection that Mdloji B6sla attended 
a great Hindti festival at the house of Jidu, accompanied by 
his son Shihji, a boy of five years old. During the merriment 
natural to such an occasion, Jddu Bio took young Shdhji and 
his own daughter, a girl of three years old, on his knees, and 
said, laughing, " that they were a fine couple, and ought to be 
man and wife." To his surprise, Mdloji instantly started up, 
and called on the company to witness that the daughter of 
J&du was affianced to his son. It did not require the pride of 
birth to raise Jidu's indignation at the advantage taken of 
him, and the consequence was a rupture between him and his 
dependent. But Mdloji was by this time on the road to for- 
tune: he acquired a considerable sum of money, increased his 
party, and, being an active partisan, rose at last to a command 
of 5,000 horse in the service of Ahmednagar, and to the pos- 
session of a large jiglr, of which the chief place J was P6na. He 
had still kept up his son's claim to the daughter of Jddu Bio, 
which, in his present prosperity, was no longer looked on as so 
unreasonable; and Jidu Bio at last consenting, his daughter 

" Grant Duff, vol i pp. 73—96. 
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was regularly married to Sh&hji. One of the fruits of this 
union was Sivajl, the founder of the Maratta empire.^^ 

Sh£hjf has already been mentioned as a great actor in the last 
shii^i B<$da. events of the kingdom of Ahmednagar.^^ He then en- 
tered the service of BljipAr, and was continued in his jigir, 
which had fallen to that state in the partition of the Ahmed- 
nagar territory. He was afterwards employed on conquests to 
the southward, and obtained a much more considerable j^r 
in the Mysore country, including the towns of Sira and Ban* 
gal6r. 

As all Maratta chiefs were wholly illiterate, their affairs were 
siT^ji bma. managed by Bramins, who formed a numerous dass of 
men of business, even under the Mahometans. A person of 
that cast, therefore, whose name was D4daji C6ndu, was left in 
charge of the j^r at P6na, and to him was committed the care 
of the chiefs second son, Sivajl, the elder accompanying his 
father to the Mysore. The education of a young Maratta con- 
sisted in horsemanship, hunting, and military exercises; and 
as Ptina is situated at the junction of the hilly country with 
the plains, Sivaji's principal associates were the soldiery belong- 
ing to his father's horse, or the plundering highlanders of the 
neighbouring Gh&ts. From such companions he imbibed an 
early love of adventure, which was increased by his fondness for 
listening to the ballads of his country. By the time he was 
sixteen he began to be beyond the control of D4dajl, by whom 
he had been admitted to a share in the management of the 
j&glr ; and though he was generally popular for his conciliating 
Hisrobboriefc manners, he was already suspected of sharing in 
several extensive gang-robberies committed in the C6ncan. 
Those practices and his hunting excursions made him fftmiliftr 
with every path and defile throughout the Qhilts, and he was 
before well acquainted with their wild inhabitants. Those in 
the parts of the range north of Ptina were Bhils and C61fs,^ 
and those to the south Rimtisis ; but immediately to the west of 
Piina were Marattas, who had long braved the dangers and 
hardships of that uncultivated region, and who were called 
Mdwalis, from the appellation of the valleys where they resided. 
HiBadhe- I^ ^^ fi'om among these last that Sivajl chose his 
'*"*^ earliest adherents; and as he was remarkably quick 

and observing, he soon perceived a way of employing them on 
higher objects than he had yet been engaged with. 

" He was born in May, 1627 (Grant " A.D. 1636. See p. 682. 

Duff, vol. i. p. 122). M HiU tribes. See page 218. 
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The hill-forts belonging to Bijip6r were generally much 
n^lected: being remote and unhealthy, they were He surprise. 
sometimes occupied by a single Mahometan officer, »*»^-'«>rt- 
with a small garrison of ill-paid local troops; at other times 
they were left in charge of the nearest d^smukh, or other 
revenue officer. Among those in the last predicament was 
T6ma, a strong fort twenty miles south-west of Ptina. Of this 
place Sivaji contrived to get possession,^ and succeeded, a.d. im». 
by a proper application of arguments and money, in convincing 
the court of Bij&ptir that it was better in his hands than in 
those of the d^smukh. But on his afterwards fortifying a 
neighbouring hill, the attention of the government was seriously 
drawn to him, and remonstrances were addressed to Sh£hjl on 
his son's proceedings. Sh&hji made the best excuse he could; 
and wrote in strong terms to D&daji and Sivaji to forbid their 
attempting any further encroachments. The Bramin used all 
his endeavours to persuade his young chief to attend to these 
injunctions ; but he did not long survive the receipt of them, 
and Sivaji, when freed from his control, pursued his enterprises 
with more audacity than before. He withheld the revenue of 
the jigir, which was due to Shdhji ; and as there were two forts 
within it (Chdkan and Slipa), held by officers imme- Heurorpe 
diately under his father, he gained over the first and jtfgir. 
surprised the second; and being now master within his own 
j^Lgir, he proceeded to moi-e extensive undertakings. He bribed 
the Mahometan governor to surrender Condfina, or obuunsiMje- 
Singhar, a strong hill-fort near Plina : and, by taking seyeraiforto. 
advantage of a dispute between two Bramin brothers, friends of 
his own, who were contesting the command of the still stronger 
hill-fort of Purandar, he introduced a body of Mdwalis into the 
place, and treacherously took possession of it for him- a.d. 1647. 
self.*^ 

As all these acquisitions were made without bloodshed, and 
without disturbing the neighbouring districts, they called forth 
no exertion on the part of the king of Bljip6r, who was at this 
time occupied with conquests to the southward, and with the 
magnificent buildings which he was erecting at his capital.^ 

* Qrant Duff, vol. i p. 131. valleys, until he had stolen into a situa- 

** Grant Duff. tion from whence he could at once spring 

" " Thus did Sivaji obtain possession on his prey, accounts both for the dif • 

of the tract between Chacun and the ficulty found in tracing his early rise, aqd 

Keera : and the manner in which he es- the astonishing rapidity with which he 

tablished himself, watching and crouching extended his power, when his progress 

like the wily tiger of his own mountain had attracted notice, and longer conoeal- 
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But the time was come when Sivaji's own views required that 
Bevoita ^® should thiow off the maak.*^ The signal of open 
2^'v^i^nt rebellion was the plunder of a convoy of royal treasure 
ofBg4p6r. ^ ^jj^ C6ncan ; and before the court recovered its 
A.D. 1648. surprise at this outrage, it heard that five of the 
principal hill-forts in the Gh&ts had fiEdlen into the hands of 
Takes pos- Sivajl. Almost immediately after this^ a Bramin 
^hem*^* officer of his surprised and made prisoner the Ma- 
C6ucan. homctau governor of the northern CkSncan; and not 
only took possession of Kalidn, where he resided, but occupied' 
the whole of his province, and compelled him to give orders for 
the surrender of all his forts. Sivajl was transported with 
this success. He received the governor with respect, and dis- 
missed him with honour. His first care in his conquest was, 
to restore Hindti endowments, and revive old institutions. He 
His attach- bad been brought up in a strong Hindii feeling, which 
Hin(W**ii^® perhaps was, at first, as much national as religious; 
^**"* and out of this sprang up a rooted hatred to the 

Mussulmans, and an increasing attachment to his own super- 
stitions. This inclination fell so well in with his policy, that 
he began to affect peculiar piety, and to lay claim to prophetic 
dreams, and other manifestations of the favour of the gods. 

The court of Bijdptir, when at length awakened to Sivaji's 
The govern- dcsigus, was stiU mislod by the belief that he was in- 
jApSi^i^^' Btigated by his father. They therefore dissembled 
hS^'fo? their displeasure until they had an opportunity of 
^^^ making Shihji prisoner. His seizure was ^ected, 
under pretence of a friendly entertainment, by a chief of the 
A.D. 1649. family of GhSrpara, on whom Sivajl afterwards most 
amply revenged his treachery.^ Shihjfs assurances that he 
was innocent of his son's transgressions received little credit 
from the court of Bijdp6r ; and, after being allowed a reasonable 
time to put a stop to the insurrection, he was thrown into a 
dungeon, and told that the entrance would be built up after a 
certain period, unless Sivajl should make his submission in the 
interval. Sivajl was seriously alarmed by this threat; but re- 
flection convinced him that submission was not the way to gain 
safety from so treacherous an enemy. He held out as before, 
and made overtures to Sh&h Jehin, whose territories he had 
carefully abstained from injuring. The emperor received his 

ment was imposBible." (Grant Duff, of abstract) 
whose clear and animated account of SU ^ Grant Duff, 

vaj i that inserted in the text is a mere ** Ibid. 
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application favourably, took him into his service, and appointed 
him to the rank of a commander of 5,000. It was probably owing 
to his powerful interposition that Sh&hji was released from his 
dungeon, although he remained for four years a prisoner ^ ^ ^^^g 
at large in BijdpAr. Tranquillity prevailed during this ^ ^®^- 
interval, Sivaji being restrained by fears for his father, and the 
government of Bijd*plir by the apprehension that Sivaji might 
call in the Moguls. 

At the end of that time the disorders in Cam^ta rendered 
Sh^hji's presence necessary to the interests of the sha^ire- 
govemment. His own jigir had been overrun, and his ^^"'^ 
eldest son killed ; while all the surrounding country was in arms, 
and threatened the speedy expulsion of the Blj4p6r authorities. 

No sooner was his father released, and the attention of the 
Bljdp6r government turned to the affairs of Cam^ta, Renewal of 
than Sivaji began with fresh activity to renew his plans eiSJSdi. 
of aggrandisement. The whole of the hilly country ^^^ 
south of P6na, from the Gh^ts inclusive to the Upper Kishna, 
was in the hands of a Hindii rdja, whom Sivaji could never 
prevail on to join in his rebellion. He now procured his 
assassination, and profited by the consternation which ensued 
to seize on his territory. After this atrocity he surprised some 
hill-forts and built others, and went on extending his authority, 
until Prince Aurangzlb was sent down to the Deckan in 1655. 
Sivaji at first addressed the prince as a servant of the Mogul 
government, and obtained a confirmation of his pos- Piundera 
sessions from the imperial authority. But when he proving 
found Aurangzib engaged in war with the king of 6olc6nda, 
and fancied he saw the prospect of long troubles, he determined 
to profit by the confusion at the expense of all the combatants, 
and for the first time invaded the Mogul territories. He sur- 
prised the town of Jun^r, and carried off a large booty ; and 
afterwards attempted the same operation at Ahmednagar, where 
he met with only partial success. The rapid conquests of Au- 
rangzib disappointed all his hopes ; and, diuing the prince's 
operations against Bij4p6r, he endeavoured, by every sort of 
excuse and promise, to obtain forgiveness for his rash obtaina for- 
attack. When the sickness of Shih Jehdn called off gJS*^. 
Aurangzlb to Delhi, Sivaji continued his devotion, and '*'»«^b- 
offered his zealous services, provided attention were ^-^less. 
paid to some claims he pretended to possess within the Mogul 
territory. The prince readily granted him forgiveness, on his 
engaging to send a body of horse to the army, but endeavoured 
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to reserve the question of his claims for future inquiry; and 
Sivaji, who was as artful as himself, in like manner suspended 
the despatch of his horse, and confined his services to promises 
and professions. 

He now renewed his attacks on Bij&p^ir (where the king had 
been succeeded by his son, a minor) ; and the regency, at length 
aware of the danger of neglecting his advances to power, des- 
AfzaiKhAn patchcd a large army against him. The commander 
EmfSS*^ was Afzal Khdn, who to the usual arrogance of a 
ByApfir. Mahometan noble joined an especial contempt for his 
present enemy. But that enemy knew well how to turn his 
presumption to account ; he affected to be awed by the reputa- 
tion of Afzal Eh^, and to give up all hopes of resisting his 
arms. He sent humble offers of submission to the kh^, who 
deputed a Bramin high in his confidence to complete the nego- 
tiation. This man Sivaji won over, and by his assistance Afzal 
Ehdn was easily persuaded that Sivaji was in a state of great 
alarm, and was only prevented surrendering by his apprehension 
of the consequences. During these negotiations Afzal advanced 
through intricate and woody valleys to the neighbourhood of 
the hill-fort of Partdbghar, where Sivaji was residing ; and the 
Maratta consented to receive his assurances of forgiveness at a 
personal interview, if the Ish&a would concede so much to his 
fears as to come unattended for the purpose of meeting him. 
Afzal Ehdn on this quitted his army, and went forward with an t 
escort, which he was afterwards persuaded to leave behind, and 
advance with a single attendant. He was dressed in a thin mus- 
lin robe, and carried a straight sword, more for state than any 
expectation of being required to use it. During this time Sivaji 
was seen slowly descending from the fort : he advanced with a 
timid and hesitating air, accompanied by one attendant, and to 
all appearance entirely unarmed ; but under his cotton tunic he 
wore a shirt of chain-armour, and, besides a concealed dagger, 
he was armed with sharp hooks of steel, which are fastened on 
the fingers, but lie concealed in the closed hand, and are known 
Is anasBi- by thc dcscriptive name of " tiger's claws." The khitn 
sTv^ji, ^ looked with contempt on the diminutive figure, which 
came crouching on to perform the usual ceremonies of meeting; 
but at the moment of the embrace, Sivaji struck his claws into 
his unsuspecting adversary, and, before he could recover from 
andhisanny ^ astonishmcnt, despatched him with his dagger. He 
di»p«ned. j^^ before this, drawn his troops from all quarters, by 
secret paths, into the woods round Afzal's army; and, on a 
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signal from the fort^ they rushed at once on the Mussulmans, 
who were reposing in insolent security, and slaughtered and 
dispersed them almost without resistance.^ As soon ^i> 1559^ 
as the victory was secure, Sivaji issued orders to spare ^^<^^»«'- 
the fugitives: vast numbers fell into the hands of the con- 
queror, after wandering in the woods until subdued by himger. 
They were all treated with humanity ; many of them who were 
ilaiattas entered into Sivaji* s service, and a chief of that nation, 
who refused to forfeit his allegiance, was dismissed with pre- 
sents. During his whole career, Sivaji, though he inflicted 
death and torture to force confessions of concealed treasure, was 
never personally guilty of any useless cruelty. 

This victory gave a fresh impulse to Sivaji's progress. He 
overran all the country near the Ghdts, and took possession of 
all the hill-forts ; and was going on to complete the re- Another 
duction of the C6ncan, when he was recalled by the SSJb35^ 
march from BijdpAr of an army much more formidable ^^• 
than the first. He threw part of his troops into forts, and em- 
ployed the rest to cut off the enemy's supplies ; ^ but ^o. leco, 
he allowed himself to be shut up in the almost inac- ^*^* 
cessible fort of Pandla, and would have been compelled to sur- 
render, after a siege of four months, if he had not contrived, 
with his usual mixture of boldness and dexterity, to quit the 
place, during a* dark night, after he had amused the besiegers 
with the prospect of a capitulation. His escape was ascribed at 
Bijdptir to treachery in their general, Sidi J6har, an Abyssinian, 
whose indignation was excited by this calumny, and added to the 
elements of discord already abimdant at Bij^p^ir. 

The king now took the field in person, and brought such a 
force along with him as Sivaji was unable to resist. The king of 
His operations, during the whole of this invasion, were ^ka Se 
desultory and ill-directed; and before the end of a J^j^'^^i^ 
year he found himsejf stripped of almost all his con- ^JJJ^ 
quests. The king of Bijiptir's affairs now obliged him ^.^^ 
to turn his attention to Carnita, where his presence was ^^^^ 
further required by the revolt of Sidi J6har. He was employed 
in that country for two whole years, during which Sivaji a.d. 1662. 
recovered and increased his territories. 

At the end of that time a peace was mediated by Sh&hji ; and 
Sivaji remained in possession of a territory including givioi 
upwards of 250 miles of the country on the sea (being S^JwS^ 



» Grant Duflf. * Ibid. 
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^^of mJ' ^^® P^^ ^^ *^® C6ncan between Goa and KaliiLn) ; 
teiTitoiy. while above the Ghits its length was more than 150 
miles, from the north of Ptina to the south of Mirich on the 
Kishna. Its breadth, from east to west, was, at the widest 
A.D. 1662. part, 100 miles. In this small territory the hardiness 
and predatory habits of his soldiers enabled him to maintain 
an army of 7,000 horse and 50,000 foot." 



CHAPTER II. 

FROM 1662 TO 1681. 



It was about this period that Aurangzlb was attacked by the 
violent sickness which exposed his life to so much danger.* He 
had previously appointed his maternal uncle, Shdyista KhAn,' to 
the viceroyalty of the Deckan, and that officer was now residing 
at Aurangib^. 

It does not appear what led to an open rupture between 
sivajrsnip. Sivajl and the Moguls; but soon after the peace with 
theMogiiu. Bij^p6r we find Sivaji's horse ravaging their country 
eiid of nearly to Aurang&bdd, and himself taking: their forts in 

AD. 1602, ,, . , 1 1 -i i» T A 

A.H. 1073. the neighbourhood of Juner. 

To put an end to these aggressions, Sh&yis£a Ehd*n marched 
from Aurang&b&d, drove Sivaji's army out of the field, 
Khtfu took the fort of Chdkan, and finally took up his ground 

againflthim. at PtuMt, withiu twclvc milcs of Singhar, the hill-fort 
occupiflB into which Sivajl had retired. At Ptina, Shfiyista oc- 
cupied the house in which Sivajf had passed his early 
days; and it was probably the local knowledge thus acquired 
that suggested a plan for chastising the intruder. The kh^ 
had taken every precaution to guard against the advance of 
Night ex- troops, and also against the admission of Marattas 
?i3l ° ^*" individually into the town; and in these circumstances, 
and with his troops cantoned around him, he thought himself 
as secure as if he were in a peaceful country. But Sivaji, who 
was well aware of all that was passing, left Singhar one evening 
after dark, and, posting small bodies of infantry on the road to 
support him, went on with twenty-five M&walls to the town. 

" QrantDuff. had xxuirried ShiSh Jeb^. Orme osUb him 

* See page 613. '' the first subject in the empire, not of 

« [Shiiyiflta Khdn WM the son of Ndr the royal blood."— Ed.] 
Jehdn'B brother Asaf EMa, and his sister 
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He gained admiarion by joining a marriage procession, with the 
conductor of which he had a previous concert Being now 
within the line of guards, he proceeded direct to the house, 
and entered by a back-door before any person within had a sus- 
picion of danger. So completely was Shiyista Kh&n surprised, 
that he had barely time to escape from his bedchamber, and 
received a blow from a sword which cut off two of his fingers, 
as he was letting himself down from a window into the court 
below. His son and most of his attendants were cut to pieces 
in a moment Sivaji's retreat was as rapid as his attack: he 
was joined by his parties on the road as he retired, and ascended 
to Singhar amidst a blaze of torches, which made his triumph 
visible from every part of the Mogul camp. This exploit, so 
congenial to the disposition of his countrymen, is the one of 
all his actions of which the Marattas still speak with the 
greatest exultation. It was attended with consequences that 
could scarcely have been foreseen ; for Sh^jdsta Kh&n imputed 
his danger to treachery on the part of R&ja Jeswant Sing, who 
had not long before been sent to reinforce him; and the dis- 
sensions of the leaders crippled the army, until Aurangzib 
removed Shdyista Khin to the government of Bengal,* PriiM»M6- 
and sent his son, Prince Mdazzim, to command, with against him. 
the assistance of Jeswant Sing. Before the prince's arrival, 
Jeswant had withdrawn to Aurang&b&d, after an attempt to 
reduce Singhar, and Sivaji was preparing to take a full reta- 
liation for the attack he had been exposed to. During his 
operations in the mountains, his chief force was in his infantry ; 
but the Marattas had been distinguished in the Bij&pik armies 
for their services as light-cavaJry, and it was in this shape that 
Sivaji now resolved to employ them. After gaining sivioipiun- 
intelligence of the state of affairs where he was going, d«"Sui»t. 
and deceiving his enemies by various feigned movements, he 
suddenly set off with 4,000 horse, and came at once on the rich 
and defenceless city of Surat, in a part of the country which 
was thought to be beyond the reach of his arms. He a.i>. iom, 
plundered it at leisure for six days; and though A .H.Kfr 4. 
beaten off from the . EngUsh ^ and Dutch factories, sAni 15. 
where some of the native merchants had also taken refuge, he 
carried off an ample booty, and lodged it in safety in his fort of 
^^ri^ or R&ighar, in the C6ncan. 

' [Under his goyenunent occurred the see Mill, toL L p. 124. — Ed.] 
wars with the English in 1687 and 1688 : * [See Mill, vol. i. p. 98.— Eo.] 

S S 
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It was soon after this expedition that Sivaji heard of the 
Death of death of Sh^hjl Although of a great age, he was killed 
^^^ by a fall in hunting. He had restored his jigir to per- 



gioimmthe fect Order, and had extended his conquests to the 
India. southward (under the name of the king of Bij&pAr), 

until they comprehended the country near Madras and the prin- 
cipality of Tanjore. 

Sivaji was now again at war with Bijip6r, and chiefly carried 
Maritime ou his Operations in the C6ncan, where he had jcsta- 
8i?«jL blished his capital at Rdighar. He collected a fleet, 
took many Mogul ships, and on one occasion embarked with a 
force of 4,000 men, on 87 vessels; and, landing at a remote 
point in the province of CSanara, sacked Barcel6r, a wealthy sea- 
port belonging to BijipAr, and plundered all the adjoining 
A D. 1666, tract, where there was not the slightest apprehension 
February, ^f ^ y]^[i from such an cucmy. Nor did he, during 
these employments, leave the country quiet above the Gh&ts; 
he sent troops to ravage the territory of BijdpAr, and led, in 
person, a destructive inroad into the Mogul dominions. This 
injury did not exasperate Aurangzib so much as the capture of 
some vessels conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and the violation of 
Surat, which derives a sort of sanctity from being the place of 
siTi^i embarkation for those devotees.^ Sivaji had added 

IS^^eigiity. another provocation to these oflences : soon after his 
father^s death, he had assumed the title of rdja, and began to 
coin money, one of the most decisive marks of independent 
RAJajoi sovereignty. A large army was therefore sent to the 
agK\im. Deckan, at the head of which was RAja Jei Sing, the 
constant engine in all difficult afiairs with Hindds; but the 
emperor's suspicious temper made him still adhere to the system 
of divided authority, and Dilfr Kh&n was associated on equal 
terms in the command. These appointments superseded Jes- 
want Sing and Prince M6azzim, who returned to Delhi. As 
Aurangzib anticipated little opposition from Sivaji, Jei Sing 
had orders, as soon as he should have reduced the Maratta, to 
employ his arms in the conquest of Bij^ptir. 

These chiefs crossed the Nerbadda in February, and advanced 
submiarion uuopposed to Ptina, when Jei Sing imdertook the 
ofSivisiL gi^gg Qf Singhar, and Dilir KhAn that of Purandar. 
A.D. 1666. gQ^jj places held out ; but Sivaji seems himself to have 
despaired of successful resistance; and he may, perhaps, have 

* [Surat iB caUed BA> ul Makkah.— Eo.] 
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looked to some recompense, for the temporary sacrifice of his 
pride, in the advantages he might gain by co-operating with 
the Moguls against Bijdpiir. He opened a negotiation with Jei 
Sing, and after receiving assurances, not only of safety, but of 
favour, from the emperor, he privately withdrew himself from 
his own army, and went, with a few attendants, to the r&ja's 
camp. He was received with great distinction, and on his part 
made the humblest professions of fidelity. An agreement was 
concluded, by which Sivaji was to give up twenty out of the 
thirty-two forts he possessed, together with the territory at- 
tached to them. The remaining twelve forts, with their terri- 
tory and all his other possessions, he was to hold as a j^gir 
from the Mogul emperor, in whose service his son Sambajl, a 
boy of five years old, was to receive the rank of a commander of 
5,000. In addition to these advantages, Sivaji was to be entitled 
to a sort of percentage on the revenue of each district under 
Bijdpiir; and this grant was the foundation of the ill-defined 
claims of the Marattas, which aflbrded them such constant pre- 
texts for encroachment on foreign territories in later times. 
These terms, except the last (which was not noticed), were dis- 
tinctly confirmed in a letter from Auranffzib to Sivaii. He co-ope- 

*f o «/ rates with 

He now joined the imperial army, with 2,000 horse Jei siug 
and 8,000 infantry ; and the whole body commenced its BijAptir. 
march on an invasion of Bij^pAr. 

The Marattas distinguished themselves in this campaign, 
and Sivaji was gratified by two letters from Aurangzib: one 
complimenting him on his services, and the other containing 
great but general promises of advancement, and inviting him to 
court, with a promise that he should be allowed to GoeatoDeUii. 
return to the Deckan. Won by these attentions, and by the 
cordiality with which he was treated by Jei Sing, Sivaji made 
over his jigir to three of his chief dependents, and set off for 
Delhi, accompanied by his son Sambajl, and escorted by 500 
chosen horse and 1,000 Mdwalfs. 

Aurangzib had now an opportunity of uniting Sivaji's in- 
terests to his own by liberal treatment, and of turning Haughty re- 
a formidable enemy into a zealous servant, as had been Aurangzib. 
done before with so many other HindA princes : but his views in 
politics were as narrow as in religion, and, although he could 
easily suppress his feelings to gain any immediate advantage, 
he was incapable of laying aside his prejudices, or making such 
full and free concessions as might secure permanent attach* 
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ment. Moreover, he despised as well as disliked Sivaji : he felt 
the insults offered to his religion and his dignity the more, 
because they came from so ignoble a hand ; and he so {at mis- 
took the person, he had to deal with, as to think he would be 
most easily managed by ms^ng him sensible of his own insig- 
nificance. 

Accordingly, when Sivaji was about to enter Delhi, an officer 
of inferior rank was sent, on the emperor's part, along with 
Rdm Sing, the son of Jei Sing, who went out to meet him ; and 
his reception, when he came to coyrt, was conducted in the 
same spirit. Sivaji performed his obeisance, and presented his 
offerings in the most respectful manner, and probably intended 
to have made his way, as usual, by suppleness and humility ; 
but when he found he was received without notice, and placed, 
undistijQguished, among the officers of the third rank,' he was 
unable any longer to control his feelings of shame and indigna- 
tion ; he changed colour, and, stepping back behind the line of 
courtiers, sank to the ground in a swoon. When he came to 
himself, he reproached lUm Sing with the breach of his father's 
promises, and called on the government to take his life, as it 
had already deprived him of his honour. He then retired, 
without taking leave, or receiving the honorary dress usual on 
such occasions.'^ Aurangzib was not prepared for this decided 
conduct ; he ordered Sivaji's motions "to be watched, while he 
profess&d to wait for a report from Jei Sing as to the promises 
he had really made to him. 

From this time Sivaji's whole thoughts were turned to the 
means of making his escape, which was soon rendered more 
difficult by guards being posted round his residence. He ap- 
plied for leave to send back his escort, with whom he said the 
climate of Delhi did not agree ; and as this arrangement seemed 
to leave him more than ever in the power of the government, it 
was willingly agreed to. He next took to his bed on pretence 
of sickness, gained over some of the Hindii physicians who were 
allowed to attend him, and by their means established a com- 
munication with his friends without. He also made a practice 
of sending presents of sweetmeats and provisions to be distri- 
buted among fakirs and other holy men, Mahometan as well as 
Hind6, and thus accustomed his guards to the passage of the 

'Commanders of 6,000, the station marks: " 7,000 was properly the highest 

which had been promised to his infant son. order of nobility ; in the decline of the 

[ It is mentioned in the memoirs of Ir^idat empire, the rank of 8,000 and 10,000 was 

Khdn that Jednsh^ appointed him a conferred on powerful minjsten." — Eo.] 

commander of 6,000, on which Scott re- ' Khkfl EhfkL 
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large baskets and hampers in which those donations were con- 
veyeA At length, one evening, when he had concerted gi^^j 
his measures with those without, he concealed himself JJ^JJ.*™" 
in one of the hampers, and his son in another, and was ^^^ 
carried out unquestioned through the midst of the sentinels. 
His bed was occupied by a servant, and a long time elapsed 
before his escape was suspected. In the meantime he repaired 
to an obscure spot, where he had a horse posted, mounted it 
with his son behind him, and made the best of his way to 
Mattra. At this place were some of his chosen companions, in 
assumed characters ; and he himself put on the dress of a Hind6 
religious mendicant, shaving off his hair and whiskers, and 
rubbing over his face with ashes. In this disguise he pursued 
his journey by the least suspected roads ^ to the Deckan, leaving 
his son at Mattra in charge of a Maratta Bramin. 

It must have required much address to elude his pursuers, 
who had a long time to be prepared for him before he Arrives at 
made stood his retreat to R&ighar. He reached that 

AD 1060. 

place on his return, nine months after his departure oet^ber. 
from Delhi.* 

Soon after Sivajfs flight died Sh&h Jehdn. Though always 
confined to the citadel of Agra, he had been treated Death of 
with great respect, and allowed an ample establish- J^iJj^ 
ment and complete authority within the palace. He JI^o^* 
carried this control so far as to prevent the removal of ^^^^• 
Bir&'s daughter, whom Aumngzib wished to marry to a son of 
his own, and also to withhold some valuable crown-jewels 
which the emperor was anxious to possess: on these subjects 
several letters of remonstrance and expostulation passed between 
him and his son. 

This was the most prosperous period of the reign of Aurang- 
zib. Every part of his own dominions was in the prosperous 
enjoyment of perfect tranquillity. His governor of JSJ^Jb*^"" 
Cashmir had just brought Little Tibet under his ""p*"* 
authority, and his viceroy of Bengal made an acquisition of more 
real value in the fine country of Chittagong, on the eastern 
shore of the Bay of Bengal. 

He had also received marks of respect from most of the neigh- 
bouring powers. The sherif of Mecca, and several other princes 
of Arabia, sent embassies; as did the king of Abyssinia, and 

* [By Allahabad, Benares^ Qay^ Cat- C<5Dcan, write, September 29th : *' If it he 
Uk, and Hyderabad. — Eo.] true that Sivaji has escai^d, Aurangzib 

* The English factors at Carwar, in the will quickly hea^ of him to his sorrow." 
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the kh^Q of the Uzbeka The most important came from the 
king of Persia, and was returned by an embassy of unusual 
splendour. But this last interchange of missions did not lead 
to permanent friendship ; for some questions of etiquette arose 
between the monarchs, which led to so much irritation on the 
part of ShAh Abb^ II., that he assembled an army in the 
neighbourhood of Candahdr ; and Aurangzib was thinking se- 
riously of moving in person against him, when he heard of the 
Shdh's death, and the discontinuance of all his preparations. 

The only exception to the general prosperity of the empire 
Failure of ^^ ^^^ ill-succcss of its army in the territory of Bij&- 
atti^ir?u P^- Jei Sing's operations in that country had at first 
B0Ap6r. gQjjg Qjj ^ jjjg wish; but as soon as he had formed 
the siege of the capital, the old plan of defence t^aa adopted 
against him : the surrounding country was reduced to a desert, 
and all his supplies were cut off by plundering horse. The 
king of Golcdnda also secretly assisted his neighbour ; and Jei 
Sing, perceiving that he had no chance of success, retreated, 
not without loss and difficulty, to Aurangdbd,d. He was removed 
His death, after this failure, and died on his way to Delhi. Prince 
R«tuni of M6azzim was sent to replace him, with Jeswant Sing . 
M6a™m and to assist : DiliT Kh^, who was unacceptable to the 
Sing. piince as well as to the rdja, was left as an additional 

check on both. 

Jei Sing's misfortune was of the utmost importance to Sivaji. 
A.D. 1667. During his struggle and retreat he had withdrawn all 
A.H. 1077. j^jg troops from the country near the Ghdts, had eva- 
cuated many forts, and left others with scarcely any garrisons. 
^rogrenot Many of thcse were occupied by Sivajfs officers before 
siraji. jjQ himself reached the Deckan, and his own arrival 
was speedily followed by still more extensive acquisitions. 

The change in the Mogul commanders was yet more to Si- 
vajfs advantage. Jeswant Sing had a great ascendancy over 
Prince Mdazzim, and was much better disposed to the Hindiis 
than to the government which he served ; and it was, moreover, 
believed that he was not inaccessible to the influence of money. 
He makes By thcsc mcans combined, Sivaji enlisted him on his 
the emperor, sidc ; and, through his and the prince's aid, obtained 
a peace with Aurangzib on terms exceeding his most sanguine 
hopes. A considerable portion of territory was restored to him, 
and a new j%ir granted to him in Berdr. His title of rija was 
acknowledged, and all his former offences seemed to be buried 
in oblivion. 
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Thus delivered from his most powerful enemy, Sivaji turned 
his arms against Bijipiir and Qolc6nda; and those Lewestn- 
states, weak within, and threatened by the Moguls, By^p^Jand 
were unwilling to enter on a new contest with their ^i<^°<**- 
formidable neighbour, and averted the evil by the humiliating 
expedient of agreeing to an annual tribute. 

A long period of tranquillity which followed was employed by 
Sivaji in giving a regular form to his government; and hu internal 
none of his military successes raise so hiffh an idea of ment*. 

AD 16C8 

his talents as the spirit of his domestic administration, uidiaed, 
Instead of the rules of a captain of banditti, we are and 1079. 
surprised to find a system more strict and methodical than that 
of the Moguls. The army, both horse and foot, was formed into 
uniform divisions, commanded by a regular chain of officers, from 
heads of ten, of fifty, &c., &c., up to heads of 5,000, above which 
there was no authority except that of the general appointed to 
command a particular army ; and these officers were not feudal 
chiefs, but servants of the government, placed over soldiers mus- 
tered and paid by iit agents. Both troops and officers received 
high pay, but were obliged to give up their plunder of every 
description to the state. The most minute attention to economy 
pervaded every department of Sivaji's service. 

His civil government was equally regular, and very vigorous, 
both towards its own officers and the heads of villages ; and this 
in checking oppression of the cultivators, no less than frauds 
against the state. His civil officers were all Bramins, and those 
of the highest rank were often employed in military conmiands 
also. 

. The real motive of Aurangzib's concessions was the hope of 
getting Sivaji again into his power, without the ex- schemes of 
pense and damage of a protracted war with him. He t^!^^^ 
pursued his object with his usual patience, enjoining ^""^^ 
Prince M6azzim and Jeswant Sing to keep up a constant inter- 
course with Sivaji, and let slip no opportunity of making him 
their prisoner. They were even directed to feign disaflection 
to his own government, and to show a disposition for a secret 
and separate alliance with the Marattas.^^ But Sivaji turned 

** Grant Duff. He, however, doubts that it was his consequent proceedings 

whether M<5azzim ever gave in at all to that gave rise to the story first told by 

the emperor's design, and whether he Catrou (or Manucci), of a mock rebellion * 

ever attempted to deceive Sivaji by a of Prince M6azzim, got up by his father's 

show of disaffection ; but it seems pro- desire, for the double purpose of finding 

bable that he must, to a certain extent, out his secret enemies and of discreditiug 

have conformed to his instructions ; and his son, in case that prince should ever 
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all the emperor's plans against himself: he conciliated M6azzim 
A.D. 1670, «^<i Jeswant by bribes and presents, and made them his 
A.H. 1080. instrumoAts in deceiving Aurangzib. That monarch 
was too sagacious not to discover in time the failure of his 
Aarangdb schcme ; and when he had ascertained it beyond doubt, 
peace. he gavc ordcrs for an open attempt to seize oivaji, which 

of course involved a renewal of the war. 

The first blow struck by Sivaji was the recovery of Singhar, 
Biyiji tau' ' near Piina. The Moguls were as sensible as he was of 
mSbar. the importance of this place, and maintained in it a 
strong garrison of B&jpiits, imder an experienced ofBcer. Yet it 
was surprised by 1,000 M&walis, under Sivaji's great friend and 
confidant, T&naji Mdltisri, who contrived to dimb up that appa- 
rently inaccessible rock in the night-time, and to escalade the 
walls, before they were discovered by the guards.. They, how- 
ever, met with an obstinate resistance ; and it was not without 
the loss of their leader, and a lai^ proportion of their number, 
that they at length overpowered the garrison. Sivaji was so 
much impressed with the difficulty and importance of the, under- 
taking, that he conferred a silver bracelet on every individual of 
the survivors. 

He failed in some attacks on other forts, but reduced a much 
j^^ratho greater number, and occupied much territory: he also 
Titoocy. again plundered Surat,^ carried his. ravages over 
A.D. 1670, Eh^nddsh, and, for the first time, levied the choutf 
A.H.1081.' afterwards so celebrated in Maratta history. It was a 
chout. permanent contribution of one-fourth of the revenue, 
and exempted the districts that agreed to it from plunder as 

be disposed to rebel in eaniest. Accord* to his being saipecied ol deep echemes 
ing to this account, Prince M6azzim openly and intrigues in which he never was en- 
declared against his father, and was joined gaged. Dow substitutes Jeswant Sing for 
by Jei Sing and all the rest of the army, Jei Sing, and makes Mdazsim's, rebddon 
except DUir Eh^ and had actually a real one ; which, he says, was only fnis- 
marched to the river Chambal (towards trated by a succession of skilful opera- 
Agra), before he professed to renounce his tions on the part of Dillr Khi(n, after 
design. The only use (it says) made by Aurangzib himself had been obliged to 
Aurangzib of the knowledge obtained at take the field. He seems to draw his ac- 
Bo great a hazard was, to secure himself count from the "Bond^a Memoirs,'* after- 
against one of his enemies by poisoning wards translated by Scott [DedMn, vol. iL 
Jei Sing. But Jei Sing had been removed p. 24) ; but he goes beyond his authority 
from tibie Deckan before the prince's ar- in some things, and omits the Hondo's 
rival, and was dead before the date of statement (doubtless an erroneous one) 
the pretended insurrection. This last in- that Sivaji actually joined the prinoe. [The 
consistency was dieoovered by Orme, who '* BondAa Memoirs " are a journal kept by 
does not doubt the rest of the storv ; but a Bond^ officer who attended I^lpat 
the absurdity of the whole is laid open B^ the chief of his tribe, in Aurangzib's 
in a few words by Grant Duff (vol. i p. campaigns. — Ed.] 
221). It is not the only occasion in which " [See Mill's History, voL L p. 99. — 
the wily character of Aurangsib baa led Ed.] 
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long as it was regularly paid. Sivaji also equipped a powerful 
fleet, and renewed his attacks on his old enemies/ the Abys- 
sinians of Jinjera, who held a small principality as admirals 
to the king of BijipAr. This attack was injudicious; for it 
led to the Abyssinians placing themselves under the Moguls, 
and thus increasing the power of Sivaji's only formidable 
enemy. 

The rapidity of Sivaji's progress was owing to the inadequacy 
of the force under M6azzim, whom Aurangzib long refused to 
reinforce from distrust; and when, at last, he was convinced of 
the necessity of having more troops in the Deckan, he sent down 
an army of 40,000 men, under Mohdbat Eh^, and quite inde- 
pendent of the prince's authority. Nor was he by any ^.p. i^j^ 
means entirely satisfied even with this new commander : ^^ ^^^• 
shortly before his march from Delhi he took offence at some of 
his proceedings, and ordered one of the ministers to remonstrate 
with him in private. The arrival of his army was attended 
with no corresponding, result. M<Sazzim remained inactive at 
Aurangdbdd; and Moh^bat Kh£n, after undertaking some sieges, 
was obliged to suspend his proceedings by the approach of the 
rainy season. When he again began operations, Sivaji ^JSJSi*^* 
sent an army to raise a siege in which Moh&bat was fliOcUotion. 
engaged; and the latter, in an injudicious attempt to cover 
the siege, exposed a body of 20,000 men to a total a.d. 1672, 
defeat by the Mamttas." This was the first field-action ^^ ^^^ 
won by Sivaji's troops, and the first instance of success in a 
&ix conflict with the Moguls. It seems to have made Kb^ jahKn 
a strong impression on the beaten party : they inmie- J^^ 
diately concentrated their forces on Aurangibid, and ^^«***»- 
both Mdazzim and Mohdbat were soon after recalled; Kh£n 
Jehin, the viceroy of Guzer&t, was sent to take their SMpemrion 
place ; Aurangzib's exertions were required in another ^JSStionsin 
quarter, and the war languished for a period of several ^''^i^^ckan. 
years. 

What drew off Aurangzlb's attention was, the increasing im- 
portance of a war which had for some time been going Aurangzib 
on with the north-eastern Afgh&ns. It was always a J^^'JI}^'^ 
matter of difficulty to remain at peace with those ^J^^***" 
tribes; but, as the communication with Cdbul and ^ff*^*°*- 
other western countries lay through their lands, it was necessary 

^ There are doubts about this battle, The obscurity arises from the same cause 
which some say was with a detachment of as the defeat, — the divided command of 
Dilfr Eh^'s, and others, of MohiCbat's, the Mogul army. 
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to, find some means of keeping them quiet: and as the tribes 
upon the road were also the most open to attack, it was generally 
managed, between threats and pensions, to retain them in a 
certain degree of submission to the royal government. The 
more powerful tribes were- let alone, and remained quiet within 
their own limits. But from the numerous small communities, 
and the weakness of the internal government even in the large 
ones, there must often have been acts of aggression by indi- 
viduals, 'which required forbearance on the part of the royal 
officers. As Aurangzib was very jealous of his authority, and as 
he knew nothing of the structure of society among the Afghans, 
it is not unlikely that he suspected the chiefs of countenancing 
these irregularities underhand ; but, from whatever cause it 
proceeded, he fell out with the whole of the tribes, even in- 
cluding the Ytisufzeis. This was the state of things in a.d. 
1667, when Amin Khin, the son of the celebrated Mir Jumla, 
and the successor to his rank and title, was appointed governor 
of C^bul, and gained such success as for a time prevented the 
disturbances increasing, although they never were entirely sus- 
pended. But, in*A.D. 1670, the Afgh&ns regained their supe- 
riority, defeated Amin Kh&n in a great battle, and totally 
destroyed his army: even his women and children fell into 
their hands, and were obliged to be redeemed by the payment 
of a ransom. 

The Afgh&ns, about the same time, set up a king, and coined 
money in his name.^^ 

The emperor at last determined to conduct the war in person. 
AD. 1073, He marched to Hasan Abddl, and sent on his son, Prince 
J^l'ios-j?' ' Mohammed Sultdn, whom he had now released and in- 
Ramaato. trustcd with the command of an army.^* He probably 
was prevented going himself by the fear of committing his dignity 
in a strong country, where great blows could not be struck, and 
where great reverses might be sustained. 

This war occupied Aurangzib for more than two years,^* and 
][^°\,.73 was carried on through his lieutenants after his own 
januHry 'to rctum to Delhi, until the increased disturbances in 

A.D. I(»i5, ' IV 

October; India, and the hopelessness of success, at length com- 

A.M. lOoOf •*• 

" The Indian writers seem to consider to have taken refuge among them, and 

this perHon as an Afghdn chief ; but such whose pretensions to the throne of India 

a nomination is equally inconsistent with would furnish good means of annoying 

the feelings and institutions of that Aurangzib. 

people ; and (although the authority is, no " [The prince had remained in prison 

doubt, inferior) I am inclined to believe, since 1660. He did not live long after 

with the Europeans, that the pretended his release. — Ed.] 
king was an impostor, who was passed oflf " Khdfi Ehdn. 

for Shuj^ whom the Afghans represented 
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pelled him to be contented with a very imperfect settle- ]J^^;*** 
ment. But although the contest was of such impor- gJJJf^'* 
tance at the time, it had no permanent influence on the ther^bouu. 
history of India ; and the events of it, tho\%h varied and inte- 
resting, may be imagined from those already related under the 
reign of Akber.^^ 

The emperor had scarcely returned from this unsuccessful 
expedition when an extraordinary insurrection broke ^j>. lere, 
out near the capital. A sect of Hindti devotees, called ^^ ^^^^• 
Satnardmis, were settled near the town of Nim61 : they were 
principally engaged in trade and agriculture; and, ^^JJ^fto 
though generally peaceable, carried arms, and were '^®""- 
always ready to use them in their owh defence. One ofthesatni 
of their body, having been mobbed and beaten by the JiSiLu*' 
comrades of a soldier of the police, with whom he had quar- 
relled, collected some of his brethren to retaliate on the police. 
Lives were lost, and the affray increased till several thousand 
Satnar&mis were assembled; and the chief authority of the 
place having taken part against them, they defeated a band of 
troops, regular and local, which he had got together, and 
finally took possession of the town of Nirn61. An inadequate 
force sent against them from Delhi was defeated, and served 
only to add to their reputation ; a repetition of the same cir- 
cumstance raised the wonder of the country, and, joined to 
their religious character, soon led to a belief that they were 
possessed of magical powers : swords would not cut nor bullets 
pierce them, while their enchanted weapons dealt death at 
eveiy blow. The belief that they were invincible nearly made 
them so in reality. Many of the zeminddrs of the neighbour- 
hood took part with them ; no troops could be got to face them ; 
and as they approached Delhi, Aurangzlb ordered his tents to 
be prepared to take the field, and with his own hand wrote 
extracts from the Eordn, to be fastened to the standards as a 
protection against enchantment The absolute necessity of 
resistance, and the exertions of some chiefs, both Mussulman 
and Hindti, at last prevailed on the royal troops to make a 
st€md, when the insurgents were defeated and dispersed with 
great loss. But the previous success had tempted many of the 

" This war derives additional interest countrymen. They are remarkable for 

from the picture of it preserved by one their high and ardent tone, and for their 

of the principal actors. Khlkh KhiU, the spirit of patriotism and independence, so 

khdn of the tribe of Khatak, was a volu- unlike the usual character of Asiatics, 

minous author, and has left several poems, [Some of them have been translated in 

written at this time, for the purpose of Capt. Raverty's specimens of Afghan 

exciting the national enthusiasm of his poetry. — Ed,] 
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HindA population to take up arms, and had thrown the whole 
provinces of Ajmir and Agra into such confusion that Aurangzib 
thought his own presence necessary to restore order." 

These disturbance^ had irritated his temper, already ruffled by 
Aurangdb's ^^^ failure bcyoud the Indus; and led him, while he was 
bigotry. g^yj jj^ Delhi, to take the last step in a long course of 
bigotry and impolicy, by reviving the jizya or capitation tax on 
Hindtis. 

At the second anniversary of his accession (a.d. 1659), he 
forbade the solar sera, as an invention of fire- worshippers, and 
directed the Mahometan lunar year to be used on all occa- 
sions ; and in this resolution he persevered, notwithstanding 
long-continued remonstrances from his official people, on the 
disadvantage of a calendar that did not agree with the sea- 
sons.^® 

At the same time he appointed a mullah, with a party of 
HUvexA- horse attached to him, to suppress ail drinking and 
SSStS^e gambling-houses, and to check all ostentatious display 
HindtiB. Qf idol-worship.^* Not long afterwards, he abolished 
all .taxes not expressly authorised by the Mahometan law, and 
all duties on goods sold at the great Hindii fairs, which he con- 
sidered as polluted by their original connexion with idolatry. 
His remissions, as far as they were carried into effect, were 
productive of gi^eat inequality ; the unauthorised taxes being 
chiefly those that fell on bankers, great traders, and other 
inhabitants of towns, whom the new rule would have left nearly 
exempt from contribution. The land revenue remained as 
before ; and the customs and road duties, which were by much 
the most vexatious of all, were rather increased than dimi- 
nished.*^ 

But, in fact, the alteration produced a heavy loss to the state, 
without affording any relief to the subject: except in a few 
cases, where the exaction was likely to attract notice, the revenue 
officers and jigirdirs confined the remission to their accounts 
with the government, and levied the taxes^ without diminution 
on those under their authority. Some years later he forbade 
fairs on HinHii festivals altogether; and about the same time 
he issued an edict against music, dancing, aud buffoons, and 
discharged all the singers and musicians attached to the palace. 
He likewise forbade astrology, and dismissed the astrologers 
previously attached to the court. He also discountenanced 

" Eh^i EbiiD. » EMh EMiL 

" Ibid. » Ibid. 
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poets, who used to be honoured and pensioned, and abolished 
the office and salary of royal poet. It is even distinctly related 
that he prohibited the composition and recitation of poetry;'^ 
but this extreme austerity must have been of very short dura- 
tion, for his own notes and letters are filled with poetical 
quotations, and sometimes with extemporary verses made by 
himself. His prohibition of history was more permanent: he 
not only discontinued the regular annals of the empire, which 
had before been kept by a royal historiographer, but so effect- 
ually put a stop to all record of his transactions, that from the 
eleventh year of his reign,^ the course of events can only be 
traced through the means of letters on business and of notes 
taken clandestinely^ by private individuals. A few years later 
be took off one-half of the customs paid by Mahometans, while 
he left those of Hindiis undiminished. Among other minute 
reforms, he made further changes in the mode of saluting him ; 
and discontinued his public appearance at the window of his 
palace, for fear of sdfording an opportunity for the ceremony of 
adoration. Though few of these alterations bore directly on 
the Hindus, they all tended to stir up a scrupulous and captious 
spirit, and to mark the line between the followers of the two 
religions which it had been the policy of former monarchs to 
eflBsu)e. 

His present measures were far more decidedly intolerant : 
for, although he began with an equitable edict, by which all 
claims on the government were to be received in the courts, and 
tried according to the Mahometan law, yet, at the same time, 
a circular order was sent to all governors and persons in authority 
to entertain no more Hind6s,^ but to confer all the offices im- 
mediately under them on Mahometans only. 

It was found quite impracticable to comply with this order ; 
and^ in fact, most of the above edicts remained a dead letter, 
and had no other effect but to excite alarm and disaffection. 

But no such laxity appeared in the levy of the jizya. The 

" KMfl EMel some other cauBes did not publish it 

" [The Alamgir ndmah was written by until a.h. 1145. The book was well re- 

Muhamxnad Kiibsim in the thirty-second oeived on its publication ; and, from the 

year of the emperor's reign ; it goes down circumstance of its having been so long 

t^ the eleventh year, when Aurangztb for- concealed {KhdfC)^ its author received the 

bade ts continuation. — Ed. 1 title of Khdf 1 Khjfai. " ( MorUifB CfcUalogue). 

° I The word "clandestine has a mean- Besides Khdfi Khdn's history. Sir H. 

ing in the text. " Mir Muhanunad Hd- Elliot {ffistariariBf p. 6) mentions fifteen 

shim composed his history in the latter works which treat of Aurangzib's reign. — 

part of Aurangzib's reign, but, owing to Ed.] 

the well-known prohibition of that mo- ** [Nearly all the revenue officers had 

narch, he concealed his work, and from hitherto been Hindis. — Eo.J 
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poll-tax so called was imposed, during the early conquests, 
He revive, ^n all iufidcls who submitted to the Mahometan rule, 
l!?)ii-tS%r '«^<^ ^*^ *^® ^*i l>y which they were distinguished 
infidels. fj.Qjjj those who remained in a state of hostility. The 
revival of it excited the utmost discontent among the Hindtis : 
those at Delhi and the neighbourhood assembled in crowds, 
and besieged the king's palace with their complaints and cla- 
mours. No attention was paid to these remonstrances. On 
the next Friday, when the king was going in procession to the 
mosque, he found the streets completely choked by the crowd 
6f suppliants. He waited some time, in hopes that a passage 
might be opened by feir means ; but as the mob continued to 
hold their ground, he ordered his retinue to force their way 
through, and many persons were trampled under foot by the 
horses and elephants. This harsh conduct was successful in 
striking terror, and the tax was submitted to without further 
demur. 

The effects of these fanatical proceedings were not long in 
A.D. 1677, showing themselves. At the beginning of this i^eign, 
G«nerui di»- the Hind6s served the state as zealously as the Mus- 
thrHi^ndoa. sulmaus, and that even when employed against people 
of their own religion ; but their attachment declined as they had 
experience of the new system ; discontent spread among the in- 
habitants of the emperor's own dominions, the Rdjpiits began to 
be disaffected, and every Hindti in the Deckan became at heart a 
partisan of the Marattas.^ 

These religious animosities were kindled into a flame by an 
opproMive event which took place a few months after the imposi- 
S^SJiittiie tion of the jizya. Bija Jeswant Sing died at Cdbul, 
5Iii?b^2"o^ leaving a widow and two infant sons. The widow im- 
wiL* sl^. mediately set out for India, without leave or passports ; 

^ Ehdfi Ehdn. The general Bentiment ing a sort of manifesto agamst the go- 
of the time is well shown in a letter to vemment. It is not destitute of ability. 
Aurangzib, commonly ascribed to Jeswant It maintains the principles of toleration, 
Sing. It cannot be his work ; for it is the which are violat^ by the jizya ; exalts 
letter of an open enemy, whose dominions the liberality of the former princes of the 
are about to be invaded ; and Jeswant house of Timth* ; and contrasts the flou- 
Sing was serving against the Afghdns rishing state of the empire in their time 
when the jizya was imposed, and con- with that of the present reign, when men 
tinued beyond the Indus till his death : it of all classes and religions are discon- 
must, besides, have been written at a tented, the revenue gone to ruin, the 
later period, after the decline of the em- people oppressed ; and yet the treasuiy 
pire had become apparent. It is also as- empty, the police neglected, the cities 
signed to RiLj Sing, rdna of Oudipur, as insecure, and the forts falling into decay. 
well as to a rdja named Stibah Sing ; and (A transLition of this letter is given in 
the Marattas claim it for Sivaji (Grant 0rmc*8 Fragments, p. 252. A closer 
Du£f, vol. i. p. 219). It is not improbable translation, with the Persian, was pub- 
that it is the work of some private Hindti lished, by Mr. Weston, in 1808.) 
politician, who chose this way of publish- 
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and ou her being stopped at the Indus, her escort made an at- 
tempt to force the guard at Attok, and afterwards did effect their 
passage by some neglected ford. This violence offered a pretext 
for Aurangzib to get the children into his power. He refused 
them admission into Delhi, and surrounded their encampment 
with his troops. 

But on this occasion the Bdjpiits united considerable address 
to their accustomed courage. Their .leader, Durg& DAs, Tbey escape 
obtained leave to send off part of the escort with their ^°^ ^®^^- 
women and children to their own country : along with this party 
he despatched the rdni and her infants in disguise, while he sub- 
stituted two children of the same age for the young princes, 
and employed one of her female attendants to personate the r^i, 
all which was rendered more easy by the privacy of the women's 
apartments. In spite of these precautions, many hours had not 
elapsed before Aurangzlb's suspicions were awakened, and he 
sent orders that the rdni and her children should be brought 
into the citadel His fears for their actual escape were for the 
time removed by the obstinacy of the RdjpAts, who refused to 
give up the widow and children of their rdja, and declared 
themselves ready to die in their defence. His attention was 
now occupied in overcoming their resistance; troops were sent 
against them, whom they gallantly repulsed. At length, after 
the loss of the greater part of their number, the supposed r&ni 
and her family were' seized, while Durg& D^ and the survivors 
dispersed for the time, and, again assembling at a distance, re- 
tired to their own country. Their protracted defence had given 
time for the rini to effect her escape. She arrived in safety in 
J6dpiir, and her eldest son, Ajit Sing, lived to enjoy a long reign 
over Mdrwdr, and to be a formidable enemy to Aurangzib for 
all the rest of that monarch's life. His identity, however, was 
long exposed to question ; for Aurangzib, with his usual adroit- 
ness, received the supposititious children as the undoubted issue 
of R&ja Jeswant Sing, directed them to be honourably treated, 
and afterwards employed their pretensions in aid of his attacks 
on J6dp6r. 

This outrage towards the family of one of their body, combined 
with the imposition of the jizya, disposed the R^jpiits comwn^ 
to unite in their own defence. Rdja R4m Sing of lUjptita 
Jeiptir, or Amb^r, whose family was connected with that of the 
emperor by so many intermarriages and the distinguished ser- 
vices of several generations, retained his attachment even at the 
present crisis; but Rdj Sing, rdna of Oudiptir or M^wdr, entered 
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heartily into the cause of the children of Jeswant Sing, and at 
The emperor the Same time peremptorily refused to agree to the 
against jizya. The whole of the western part of lUjpiitaiia 
being now opposed to him, Aurangzfb assembled an 
jki^uaiy;' army and marched to Ajmir.*^ From that place he sent 
zi kai. * on detachments to ravage Mdrw£r ; and, with his main 
army, he made so great an impression on the r&na, as to reduce 
Grants t^ him to seud in overtures of submission. He was allowed 
toSStothe very favourable terms, a small cession of territory being 
mwir. accepted in lieu of the jizya, and no other sacrifice de- 
manded but a promise not to assist J6dp6r. 

This arrangement concluded, the -emperor returned to Delhi, 
TherAna haviug bceu abscnt less than eight months.^ He had 
^^*^* scarcely reached his capital, when he learned that the 
AD. 1680. ^^^^ ^^ broken the treaty (probably by giving secret 
l^^iow, assistance to J6dp6r), and before many months were 
R^jab. ' QYQY he again set out for Ajmir. On this occasion, he 
put forth his utmost strength, and applied all his energy to the 
speedy suppression of the combination against him. He sum- 
moned Prince M<5azzim from the Deckan, and Prince Azam from 
Bengal ; and at a later period he ordered the viceroy X)f Guzer&t 
to invade the R&jptit territory from that quarter also. But the 
principal attack was made by his own army, which was sent 
under Prince Akber (assisted by Tohawar Khan) direct to 
Oudipiir ; while the rdna, intimidated by the forces which 
threatened him on all sides, abandoned his capital, and took 
refuge in the Aiavalli mountains. He was pursued into his 
retreat by Akber, who left a detachment behind him to ravage 
the open plains. Prince M6azzim had by this time reached 
Ujein, and was ordered to adopt the same course; and Prince 
Azam, on his arrival, was directed against the J6dp6r territory 
Devastation ^^^ ^^® adjoining part of the r&nas. Their orders 
RrypSt were, to employ part of their troops to cut off all sup- 
territory. pjjgg frQQj the fugitives in the hills, and with the rest 
to lay waste the country, bum and destroy the villages, cut 
down the fruit-trees, and carry off the women and children, so 
as to make the enemy feel aU the evils of war in their utmost 
severity. 

It is consistent with Auiangzfb s -character to suppose that 
Permanent thesc inhuman orders were dictated by an unfeeling 
theRAlptits. policy alone; but his religious prejudices and his har 
tred of opposition make it probable that anger and revenge also 

» Eh^ EhiiL ** Ibid. 
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had an influence even <m his calculating temper. Whatever 
were the motives, the effect was to complete for ever the 
alienation of the R&jp^ts. They were afterwards often at peace 
with Aurangzib's successors, and they sometimes even funiished 
their contingents, and professed their allegiance, but their ser- 
vice was yielded with constraint and distrust, veiy unlike the 
zealous attachment which formerly made them the prop of the 
monarchy. 

During all this time, the IULjp4t8 kept a body of 25,000 
horse, chiefly B&ht6rs of J6dp&r, in the fiield, with whioh, aided 
by their infantry in the hills, they occasioned m«di distress and 
some danger to their adversaries : they oat off convoys, attacked 
detachments, defended favoundble positioufi, and sometimes 
gained important advantages by surprises and ni^t attacks. 
But Durg& B&B, who still acted a prominent part in their coun- 
cils, did not trust to force alone for the deliverance of his 
country. He endeavoured to open a negotiation with pnnceAk- 
Prince M6azzim, and to draw him off from his aile- s^-^^ui 
giance by offers to support him in poesesong himself "■•™'- 
of the crown. These prospects seem for a time to have had 
some charms even for Mdazdm, a prince of mature years, and 
next in succession to the throne ; but on his rejection of them, 
they were eagerly embraced by Prince Akber, tiie youngest of 
the brothers, who was then only twenty-three, and who in his 
boyhood had been considered as the chosen heir of his father.^ 
He at once entered into Durg& D£s's views; and although 
Piince M6azzim warned the emperor of the plots which were 
going on, yet Aurangzib was aUached to Akber, whose youth, 
he thought, prevented his being dangerous, and at the same 
time he entertained the greatest jealousy of M6az2im himself. 
He therefore set down his information to envy, or some worse 
motive, and took no step to guard against Akber's infidelity, 
until he heard that Dui^ D6a was encamped beside him, and 
that he had assumed the title and all the functions of igpyooij^ed 
a king. Tohawar Ehdn became his prime minister ; •"'p*™'* 
Moj&hid Eh&n, another great nobleman, also accepted of an 
office ; and the rest of the army, destitute of a leader, continued 
submissive to the authority which they had been accustomed to 
obey. Aurangasib had sent all his troops on different detach- 
ments, and had scarcely one thousand men with him Mardhei 
at Ajmir, when he heard that Akber was in full march Aimpgifb. 
a^nst him. He instantly called in Mdazzim, with as many of 

" Bemier, voL i p. 193. 
T T 
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his troops as he could . assemble ; but they produced nothing 
Dangerotis Capable of opposing Akber, now at the head of 70,000 
the emperor, mca Aurangzlb 8 Situation seemed hopeless; and, to 
render it still more desperate, he gave way to his old suspicions 
His praence ^^ M6azzim; aud ordered his guns to be pointed on that 
of mind. prince's division. But he did not lose his penetration 
even in this perplexity ; conjecturing that the bulk of Akber's 
army had been surprised into revolt, rather than led to it by any 
real disaffection, he sent an officer of ability, who was brother to 
Moj&hid Kh^n, with a small body of horse, to get as near as he 
could to the enemy, and try to open a communication with his 
brother. Mojdhid, who had never sincerely united with Akber, 
took the first opportunity of coming over to his brother. His 
Dj'wtionof example was followed by other chiefs, and the general 
army. inclination was so evident, that Tohawar Kh&n, when 

next day sent out with the advanced guard, came forward as if 
to engage with that opposed to him, and at once passed over to 
the emperor's side. 

It is not clear whether there was a real or afiected suspicion 
that he came over with treacherous intentions, or whether, which 
is extremely improbable, he really did entertain such designs; 
but a report was set on foot that he intended to assassinate the 
emperor, and, on his refusing to give up his arms, force was used, 
and he was cut down close to the royal pavilion. 

Meanwhile, his desertion, and that of so many other men of aU 
Akber flies rauks, struck the EAjpAts with dismay; and, finding 
ratta* themsclvcs left to oppose the whole Mussulman army, 
they thought it necessary at last to attend to their own safety ; 
only Durgfi Dds remaining, with 3,000 horse, to protect Prince 
Akber on his retreat. That prince was left with scarcely a single 
Mahometan soldier, and all he could expect from the R&jpiits was 
to be allowed to share in their privations. He therefore resolved 
to seek an asylum with the Marattas ; and, eluding pursuit by a 
march through the hills into GuzeriLt, he made his way to the. 
A.D. 1681, C6ncan, and arrived in safety, still escorted by Durg& 
*^™^- ' D&, with 500 EAjputs.«» 

But the war with M^w&r and J6dp^, though it had returned 
Protracted into its old channel, continued unabated. The Moguls 
K^pfita. * went on with their ravages ; the EAjp;(its retaliated by 
similar inroads into M41wa; and having, at length, caught the 
spirit of intolerance from their persecutors, they plundered the 
mosques, burned the K^or^, and insulted the mullahs. The chief 

° Letters from Bombay, quoted in Onne's JRragmenU, p. 267. 
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sufferer by this system of hostility was the r^na of Oudip6r, 
whose fertile territory lay nearest the Moguls, and was occu- 
pied by their troops ; while the remote and barren tracts under 
J6dp6r were less exposed to such an. impression. Aurangzib 
himself was desirous of putting an end to a struggle which 
withdrew him from more important affairs; and, by his con- 
trivance, the r^na was induced to make overtures, which were 
■ immediately and favourably received. The jizya was passed over 
in silence, the small cession formerly made in lieu of that im- 
post was now given as a penalty for having assisted Akber; 
but all the other articles were favourable to the rdna, whose 
honour was saved by a clause promising the restoration of Ajit 
Sing's country to him when he should come of age.^ This 
treaty allowed Aurangzib to draw off his army, without discredit, 
to the Deckan, where its presence could no longer be dispensed 
with ; but it did little towards the real restoration of tranquillity. 
The western EAjplits werQ still in arms; the war with the 
rana was renewed at no distant period ; and the whole of the 
E&jpAt states, except JeipAr and the little principalities towards 
the east, continued in a state of open hostility till the end of 
AurangziVs reign. The capitals remained in the hands of the 
Moguls; but, though the dissensions among the EAjp^ts pre- 
vented their making solid acquisitions, they still severely ha- 
rassed the troops in their own country, and often laid waste the 
neighbouring provinces.'^ 



CHAPTER III. 
FROM 1681 TO 1698. 



The continuance of this warfare did not prevent Aurangzib from 
tuminfir all the resources he could command to the Airairaof 
settlement of the Deckan, where many changes of mo- resumed. ' 
ment had taken place, while he was engaged in other quarters. 
When his forces were first drawn off for the war with the 
Afghans (A.D. 1672). Khdn Jehdn, his general in the Deckan, 
found himself too weak to prosecute active hostilities against 
the Marattas; and would probably have been unable to defend 

* Orme*B Frdgments, p. 106. Tod'a (akhbdra) of the day, which he mentions 

JidjasiMfif vol. L p. 888. were in his possession. It is certainly 

" Tod's Jtdjcutkdn, vol. ii. p. 69, &c quite unlike the Rdjptit legends ; being 

Colonel Tod's account of the transactions distinct and consistent^ and constantly 

subsequent to the treaty is probably rec- referring to dates, which coincide with 

tified from the Mahometan newspapers those of events related by other authors. 
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his own province, if their leader had been disposed to attack it. 
Bivijrsam- But whUo things were in this position, the king of 
Bfliptir. Bij£p6r died,^ and the state of discord into which his 
country fell offered greater temptations to Sivajl than were 
presented by any attack on the Moguls. The part of BljdptiT 
which most attrsicted him on this occasion was that on the sea, 
with the adjoining Gh£ts ; and in the course of tbe years 1673 
and 1674 A.D., after a succession of battles and sieges, he made 
himself master of the whole of the southern C<$ncan (except lihe 
points held by the English, Abyssinians, and Portuguese), and 
of a tract above the Oh^ts, extending fi^rther to the east than 
''kSSS ^^^ upper course of the Kishna. Though Sivaji had 
^tt^di- long borne the privileges of sovereignty, he conceived 
lemniiy. it Suitable to the undertakings he had now in view to 
assume ttie exercise of them with greater solenmity than before. 
He was therefore again inaugurated at R&igbar with all the 
ceremonies of a Mogul coronation ; including his being weighed 
in gold, and distributing rich presents to all around him. At 
the same time he changed the titles of his principal officers from 
Persian to Sansmt ; and while he thenceforth assumed all the 
pomp of a Mahometan prince, he redoubled his attention to the 
duties of his religion, and affected greater scrupulosity than 
ever in food and other things connected with cast.' 

The long period for which Sivaji had been employed in his 
Makes an in- couqucsts cucouraged the Moguls to make an incursion 
SJTmS^*^ into his possessions soon after this ceremony ; but they 
territory, j^^^ reasou to repcut their temerity. Sivaji, without 
moving in person, sent detachments into the imperial territoiy ; 
and these bands took two forts, plundered the country to the 
heart of Ehdnd^sh and Berdr, and even penetrated into Guze- 
andflnt r&t fts far as Bar<5ch, where for the first time they 
Nerbadda. crosscd the rivcr Nerbadda. These incursions took 
place in 1675 ; and as he hoped they might induce ihe Moguls 
to refrain from disturbing him again, they left Sivaji at liberty 
to execute a design that had long occupied his thoughts. This 
siyajieex- "^^^s the recovcry of his father's j6glr, and a further 
SfS>?thrf extension of Ins conquests in the South of India. The 
India. j&gir had hitherto remained in the hands of his younger 
brother, Y^ncajf, who held it under the nominal supremacy of 

^ [All Adil Bhih died in 1672, and was nation, and deecribes it as much more 

succeeded by his son Sekandor, only five splendid than would have been expected 

years old. — Ed.] among early Ifarattas. It took place on 

• Mr. Oxenden, who was envoy from the 6th of June, 1674. 
Bombay to Sivaji, was present at his coro- 
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the govemment of BIjipAr. Sivajl was therefore now at liberty 
either to claim it as heir, or to conquer it as an enemy ; and his 
views were particularly directed to it from his having lately 
been joined by B^ghundth Nirdin, the Bramin who had formerly 
managed it on the part of Shdhji, and had afterwards been 
minister to Y^ncajl until a recent quarrel. This man was useful 
to Sivajl both from his knowledge and connexions. But as he 
could not safely set out on so remote an expedition without 
leaving a friend in his rear, he took advantage of the jealousy 
of Bfj&p^r and fears of the Moguls entertained by the king of 
Golc6nda, and proposed an alliance to him against their common 
enemies. His overtures being encouraged, he marched Towardg 
for Golcdnda with an army of 30,000 horse and 40,000 a.d. ia76. 
infantry. He halted for some time at Golc6nda to make a 
definite settlement of his alliance ; when it was agreed that he 
was to share with the king whatever conquests he made beyond 
his father's j^lglr, and that the king was to supply him with a 
sum of money and a train of artillery, reserving all his other 
forces to keep the armies of Bfj&p^ and the Moguls in check. 
Having thus secured his rear, Sivajl crossed the Kishna ^„, 1^77^ 
at Camiil, proceeded through Cadapa, and passing ^"^* 
close to Madras," presented himself before Jinjl (Gingee), 600 
mHes from his own territories. Jinjl was a strong and He takes 
important hill-fort belonging to Bljdptir, but was given ^^^^* 
up in consequence of a previous understanding with the com- 
mander. The heavy part of his army, which he had left behind, 
next laid siege to, and ultimately took, Vell6r ; while andVeu<ir, 
Sivajl had a personal interview with his brother, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to give him a share of their Other's possessions. 
Having failed in this negotiation, he took A'ml, and andreooven 
various other forts, and forcibly occupied the whole of J^Ji^j^ 
Shdhjl's j^igir in the Mysore. While thus employed, "» Mysore. 
be heard of the invasion of Golc6nda by the Moguls and the 
govemment of Blj&piir ; on which he marched off to the north, 
leaving his conquests in charge of his half-brother Santajl, who 
had joined him on his first arrival. As soon as Sivajl was out 
of reach, Y^ncajl made an attempt to recover his possessions ; 
and the dispute terminated in a compromise, by which Y^ncaji* 
was to retain the j^glr, but pay half the revenue to Sivajl, who 
was to keep to himself the places which he had conquered from 

* First week of May, 1677. Wilka' disputes led to the first interference of 

Mytore, from the " ftUdraa Records." the English in the affairs of the Deckan 

'[V^ncaji'ssonTukaji had two sons, one in 1749, see Mill, iii. 87 , Dufi's Mah- 

legitimate named Sahajl, the other ille- raUoif i 566. — £0.] 
gitimate named Pratdp Sing. Their 
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Bij^p6r. The king of Golc6nda had by this time come to a settle- 
ment with the Moguls ; and Sivaji, after conquering the districts 
mCuiVof^ of Beldri and Ad6ni on his way, passed on to RAighar, 
AD. hiTn. which he reached after an absence of eigliteen months. 

The invasion of Golc6nda was owing to a change in the policy 
TheM^.^'uiB, of the Moguls. Khdn Jehdn had been removed, and 
Kh!;il.ilil^e succeeded by Dilir Khdn, perhaps the best of Aurang- 
Gt^icoi'd^i. 2lb's officers. His force was still small ; but a consi- 
derable portion of his troops were Pat^s like himself, and he 
made up for all deficiencies by his own vigour and activity. 
The king of Bijdplir was still a minor, and various revolutions 
had taken place among his ministers and guardians. • Dilir 
formed a union with one of them, and made the above-mentioned 
attack on Golc6nda. The regent of Bljdptir, who acted with 
him on that occasion, died soon after ; and Dilir, by supporting 
the claims of an Abyssinian, named Masatid, to succeed him, 
acquired a perfect ascendancy in the councils of Bijdptir. But 
Aurangzib, not satisfied with these advantages, sent down Prince 
M6azzim, as viceroy, to advance further demands, which Dilir, 
L V Riege to as gcucral, was to enforce. In execution of this plan, 
A.il. i(i7\). Dilir renewed the war with Bijipfir, and laid siege to 
the capital. The regent, in despair, had recourse to Sivaji, who, 
not finding himself strong enough to attack the besieging army, 
invaded and laid waste the Mogul territory with more than or- 
dinaiy severity. He was nearly cut off on his retreat, or rather 
flight, from one of those inroads ; but, almost immediately after- 
wards, appeared in greater strength than ever, and took several 
forts from the Moguls. But Dilir Khdn stiU persevered in the 
siege," and the regent, reduced to extremity, entreated Sivaji to 
»\^^^]i•^mn, come to his assistance before it was too late. Sivaji 
^rt!.^'to thl**" ^^ set off for this purpose, when he was surprised by 
M.»jfiiis. ^Yie intelligence that his son, Sambaji, had deserted to 
the Moguls. This young man, who had none of his father's 
qualities, except his courage, had given himself up to debauch- 
ery ; and having attempted to violate the wife of a Bramin, was 
imprisoned by Sivaji in one of his hill-forts. He now escaped 
from his place of confinement, and fled to Dilir, who received 
liini with open arms, intending to make use of him among the 
J^Iarattas as a counterpoise to his father. The ^embarrassment 
this occasioned to Sivaji was only temporary, for Aurangzib, dis- 
a]>proving of Dilir's views, ordered Sambaji to be sent prisoner to 
I', utunm his own camp ; and Dilir, whose honour was pledged for 
to liir* fatiier. j^jg safety, connived at his return to his father. Mean- 
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while the defence of Bljdp^r had surpassed expectation : Sivaji, 
as soon as he recovered from his first surprise^ had renewed his 
exertions; and Dilir Khdn, finding his supplies cut ofi*, was 
obliged to raise the siege. The price of Sivaji's alliance siege of sf- 
was a cession of the territory between the Tumbadra J'^p^'*"**^- 
and Kishna, and of all the king's rights over the jigir of Shdhji. 
This last acquisition gave him the right, as his successes did the 
power, of exercising a more eflectual control over his brother ; 
and y^ncaji's mortification at the change had led him to the 
thoughts of renouncing worldly afiairs; when aU Sivaji's de- 
signs were cut short by an illness which carried him Death of 
off on the 5th of April, 1680, in the fifty-third year of ^^^^^ 
his age. 

Though the son of a powerful chief, he had begun life as a 
daring and artful captain of banditti, had ripened into Hiacharac 
a skilful general and an able statesman, and left a ^' 
character which has never since been equalled or approached 
by any of his countrymen. The- distracted state of the neigh- 
bouring countries presented openings by which an inferior 
leader might have profited ; but it required a genius like his to 
avail himself as he did of the mistakes of Aurangzlb, by kindling 
a zeal for religion and, through that, a national spirit among 
the Marattas. It was by these feelings that his government 
was upheld after it passed into feeble hands, and was kept to* 
gether, 'in spite of numerous internal disorders, until it had 
established its supremacy over the greater part of India. 
Though a predatory war, such as he conducted, must necessarily 
inflict extensive misery, his enemies bear witness to his anxiety 
to mitigate the evils of it by humane regulations, which were 
strictly enforced. His devotion latterly degenerated into ex- 
travagances of superstition and austerity, but seems never to 
have obscured his talents or soured his temper.* 

When Sambaji returned from the Mogul camp, he was again 
placed in confinement at PanAlla, and was there when unsucceerfia 
his father died. This circumstance, and some ex- JJJ^S**' 
pressions of uneasiness which had fallen from Sivaji ^^^^^^^^J^ 
regarding the future conduct of his eldest son, oflered a pretext 
for alleging that he designed the succession for the second, 

* [ Aurangzib ckd not attempt to con- ing to destroy the ancient sovereignties of 

ceal either hia own satisfaction at Sivaji's India. My armies have been employed 

death or the merits of the foe. "He was," against him for nineteen years, and ne- 

he said, "a great captain, and the only one vertheless hia state has been always in- 

who has had the magnanimity to raise a creasing." (Orme's FragmenU,) — £d.] 
new kingdom while I have been endeavour- 
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Rdja B&m, a boy of ten years old. The intrigues of this young 
prince's mother gained acceptance to the story ; and the Bramin 
ministers, who dreaded Sambaji's violence, and looked with 
pleasure to a long minority, affected to receive it as authentic, 
and sent orders for the dose arrest of Sambsiji, concealing Siva- 
jfs death till that object should be accomplished. 

But Sambaji, who was a prisoner at la^ within Pan&Ua, con* 
Heisaiy trived to get possession of the secret, and announced 
TiQ*. his own accession to the garrison, who immediately ac- 

knowledged his authority. He did not at first venture out of his 
stronghold, but the public opinion was &vourable to his right ; 
the Bratnin ministers fell out among themselves; a force that 
was sent to besiege him was gained over to his interest, and he 
at length made his entry into R&ighar as undisputed sovereign 
(June, 1680). 

His prudence, up to this time, had gcme far to remove the 
sambigrt prejudice entertained against him, but the favourable 
<^^^^J- impression was effaced by his cruelties after his ac- 
cession. He put the widow of Sivajl to a painful and lingering 
death; he imprisoned her son R^ja R&m, threw the Bramin 
ministers who had been most active against him into irons, and 
beheaded such of his other enemies as were not protected by the 
sanctity of their class. The same prevalence of passion over 
pdicy appeared in his foreign proceedings. Sivaji had always 
been in a state of hostility with the Abyssinians of Jinjera, and 
Hiflobsti. ^^ occasionally made great effotta to reduce them. 
dt^jin- Sambajf's first operations were against these people; 
J«^ and as they were near neighbours to his capital, he took 

a personal interest in the war, and for a long time gave up his 
whole thoughts to subduing them, as if he had no other enemy 
Joined br^ iu the world. He was not diverted from this pursuit 
ber. ^ even by the arrival of Prince Akber in his camp (June, 
1681). He received the prince with honour, and acknowledged 
him as emperor, yet showed no intention of rendering his preten- 
sions useful by supporting them against Aurang2sib. The arrival 
of Akber suggested to the party still secretly opposed to Sambaji 
pioto agajiwt the possibility of obtaining his sanction to the claim of 
thoAty. Bdja Rdm. Their plot was soon discovered ; many of 
ExecutioM. their leaders were trampled to death by elephants, and 
among the sufferers was one of the chief Bramin ministers, whose 
eminent services to Sivaji seemed to protect him from capital 
punishment almost as much as his sacred order. 

The disaffection to Sambaji's government produced by these 
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executions was increased by other causes. He neglected oivwhim- 
or persecuted his father's ministers, while he threw his f^o^t^* 
own affairs, without reserve, into the hands of Calusha> ^^*'**^ 
a Bramin from Hindostan, who had gained his favour by en- 
couraging his vices, as well as by his insinuating manners and 
superficial accomplishments. 

With the aid of this counsellor he eagerly prosecuted his 
operations against Jinjera (a.d. 1682). He endea- ft^^t 
voured to construct a mound to connect the island with ^^^^ 
the mainland, and he afterwards attempted an assault by means 
of boats. All his exertions were in vain; and when he was 
constrained to raise the siege, the Abyssinians increased his 
mortification by sallying out and plundering his villages. They 
soon after injured him stiU more sensibly by entirely defeating 
his fleet at sea. Exasperated by these afironta, he charged the 
Europeans settled on the coast with having contributed to pro- 
duce them: he began hostilities in person against the Portu- 
guese, with whom Sivaji had also been at war, and nearly 
proceeded to the same extremity with the English, although 
they had hitherto always been treated as friends. These petty 
operatiops were interrupted by attacks from the Moguls, the 
precursors of the appearance of Aurangzib* Sambaji's gj^^g^^^ 
chiefs had not been entirely inactive in the Deckan theDeekaa. 
during his own occupation with the Abyssinians ; but great 
relaxation had been introduced into discipline, and it was in- 
creased, along with all other disorders, by the habits to which 
the r^ja had given himself up. His whole time was spent in 
idleness and debauchery ; the vast treasures left by Sivaji were 
soon dissipated; and, although Calusha added to the general 
disaffection by increasing the land revenue, the income of the 
state was inadequate to its expenditure. The troops, left long 
in arrears, appropriated the plunder taken on expeditions to 
their own use, and degenerated from the comparatively regular 
bands of Sivaji into the hordes of rapacious and destructive 
freebooters which they have ever since remained. 

By this time Aurangzib had made his treaty with the r&na of 
Oudipiir; and, after leaving a detachment to ravage ^.0.1088. 
the J6dpiir territory, moved with the whole force of his ^^^^^ 
empire to the conquest of the Deckan. theDeekaa. 

It would appear to have been sound policy for Aurangzib to 
have combined with the kings of Bij^ptir and Golc6nda Hi* view*. 
in putting down Sambajl, and restoring the tranquillity of the 
Deckan ; but he, perhaps, thought that ^ose monarchs were 
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more jealous of him than of the Marattas, and would not sincerely 
unite with him, so that Sambaji would never want a retreat 
while they had dominions in which to harbour him. It is at 
least as probable that the acquisition of the kingdoms of Bijipiir 
and Golc6nda was Aurangzib's primary object, and that he 
judged the reduction of Sambaji to be a necessary consequence of 
success in his other more important undertaking. He had seen 
with pleasure the wars of those kings with each other and with 
the Marattas^ had /omented their internal disorders, and seemed 
so far blinded as to think that everything that threw the Deckan 
into confusion must turn to his advantage. 

His first advance was to Burhdnp^, where he made a long 
A.D. 1083. halt, as he afterwards did at Aurang&b^ He was 
occupied during those periods on political and financial arrange- 
ments ; and, by a sort of infatuation, he took this occasion to 
enforce the strict exaction of the jizya, which the common sense 
of his officers had led them to avoid. 

Before he had left BurhAnptir, he sent Prince Azam with a 
HUftrat considerable force to reduce the hill-forts near the 
operations, junction of the Ghand6r range with the Ghdts ; and 
Prince M6azzim, with a still larger one, to overrun the C6ncan, 
and penetrate to the south of SambajI's country, and the borders 
A,D. 1684. of that of Bljd,p6r. It is as difficult to see any general 
design in the employment of these armies as to understand the 
principles on which their operations were conducted. The 
strong fort of S61^r was given up by previous concert to Prince 
Azam, and this petty intrigue may have tempted Aurangzib to 
detach a force to this unconnected point ; but to send a large 
army of cavalry* among the rocks and thickets of the C6ncan, 
whei-e there were no roads, no forage, and no field for the em- 
ployment of horse, shows a want of judgment that it is quite 
J>^e^tiou impossible to explain. M6azzim marched the whole 
Moazzim's length of thc C6ncan unopposed ; yet by the time he 
coucan. got to the neighbourhood of Goa, he had lost almost 
the whole of his horses and cattle, and even his men began to 
sufler from scarcity. The pressure was increased by Sambaji, 
who stopped up the Ghdts, while his cruisers cut off the vessels 
that were sent with supplies by sea ; and M6azzim thought him- 
self fortunate when he was able to emerge into the country 
above the GhAts with the remains of his dismounted army. He 
was pursued by the effects of an unwholesome climate and 

» Orme says 40,000. 
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unusual food, and lost a great portion of his men by an epidemic 
which broke out at Wdlwa, near Mirich, on the Kishna, where he 
encamped for the period of the rains. 

When the season opened he was directed to enter the terri- 
tory of Bijdplir from the south-west, so as to co-operate invasion of 
with Prince Azam, who, after failing in his expedition ^^"^p^^- 
against the forts, was despatched with a powerful army to invade 
Bijip^r; while Aurangzib himself advanced to Ahmednagar, 
leaving a reserve under Khdn Jeh&n at Aurangdbid. a.d. i685. 

This movement gave Sambaji an opportunity to retaliate the in- 
vasion of his country. He gradually assembled a body samt^i^^^ 
of horse in the north of the C6ncan, behind the right countrj- in 
flank of Aurangzlb's armies, which from thence moved ror-s rear. 
rapidly along their rear, sacked and burned the great city of 
Burhdnptir, and then drew off again to the C6ncan, leaving all 
the country through which it had passed in a blaze. So secret 
as well as rapid were the movements of this body, that Khdn 
Jehdn, marching on a point where he thought to intercept it, 
found himself entirely off the line of its retreat. 

Meanwhile Prince Azam had taken S61dp6r, and was advanc- 
ing towards Bijip6r ; but he found himself unable to cope with 
the army that was sent out to oppose him, and was compelled 
to retreat beyond the BIma; while M6azzim, too weak to attempt 
any movement by himself, was obliged to wait for reinforce- 
ments, by which he was escorted to Ahmednagar with the wreck 
of his fine army. 

After these failures Aurangzib advanced in person to S6Up1ir, 
and sent on Prince Azam with his army reinforced : ijuiiiro of 

^ , the mvasion 

although the distance wajs so short, the Bij^pi(ir troops of Bij^ipfir. 
cut off the prince's supplies, and would have destroyed his army 
if a large convoy of grain had not been skilfully conducted into 
his camp by Ghizi ud din.* The impression he made was still 
small, until Aurangzib, at a later period, moved on to the a,d. leso: 
siege in person. 

It was in the present stage of the war that the Marattas, 
seeiner the Moguls drawn off to the south, made another samb«^ji 
bold inroad into the territory in their rear, plundered Baroch. 
the city of Bar6ch, and retreated after ravaging the adjoining 
part of Guzer^t. It is not clear whether Sambaji sent out this 
expedition from motives of his own, or in concert with the 
Deckan kings. He had about this time entered into a defensive 
alliance with the king of Golc6nda ; and on this fact becoming 

' The ancestor of the present Nizdm. 
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known to Aurangzlb^ he did not allow his attention to be 
drawn off to Sambaji, but immediately made it a ground of 
quarrel with Oolc6nda, and sent an army to invade that king- 
dom. From his usual distrust of powerful armies and great 
Aanuigzib commauders, the force he sent was insufficient; and 

invadea 

ooiodttda. ere long he was eonstrained to send his son, Prince 
MiSazzim, with a lai^e body of troops, to support the first 
army, and take the command of the whole. The government 
of Golcdnda was in a very different state from the distracted 
condition of Bij^p4r. The king> Abiil Hasan, though indolent 
and voluptuous, was popular ; and his government and finances 
were ably conducted by Madna Pant, a Bramin, to whom he 
wisely gave his full confidence. But the exclusive employment 
of this minister was odious to the Mussulmans, and especially 
to Ibr&him Kh4n, the commander-in-chief, into whose hands 
the power would probably have fallen under any different 
arrangement. When M6azzim drew near, this man deserted to 
him with the greater part of his army. Madna Pant was- 
murdered in a simultaneous tumult in the city ; the king fled 
to the hill-fort of Golconda, and Heider&b&d was seized and 
plundered for three successive days. M<5azzim did his best 
to check this breach of discipline ; and it gave the utmost dis- 
pleasure to the emperor, not so much from humanity, or even 
policy, as on account of the quantity of treasure lost to the 
crown, which he violently suspected that McSazzim had em- 
bezzled for his own ambitious purposes, as he himself had 
done on a similar occasion under Sh&h Jehin. Having thus 
effectually crippled the king of Golc6nda, he granted him peace 
Makes peaoe for a great pecuniary payment, and turned his whole 
king. forces to the reduction of Bij^ptir. 

The army of that monarchy appeal's at this time to have 
melted away; for, although the walls of the city are 
inpenon,' six miles in circumference, Aurangzib was able to 
^^ invest it completely, while he employed a portion of 
B<j4p6r. ^^ army on a regular attack and breach. So well 
was the blockade kept up, that by the time the breach was 
practicable the town was distressed for provisions; and as 
the garrison, though small, was composed of Fat&ns, it was 
thought prudent to give them favourable terms: Aurangzib 
Takes tbfl entered the place on a portable throne through the 
d2to$.*t£a breach, the young king was made prisoner,' and Biji- 

' [Grant Duff saye that the young Moghul camp for three yeaPB, when he died 
prince was kept a dose prisoner in the suddenly, not without suspicion of having 
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p4r, ceasing to be a capital, was soon reduced to the *»«»»«*v- 
deserted condition in which it now stands.^ o<S'. 15^' 

No sooner had Bfj&p6r fallen than Aurangzfb determined to 
break the peace with Golcdnda; and the means he Aarangrib 
employed were as base as the design was perfidious. 5^*J^$J 
He drew his army near on pretext of a pilgrimage, and ^Sodnda. 
he obtained jewels and ^fts of all sorts fix)m the unfortunate 
king, anxious at any cost to purchase his friendship, or at least 
his compassion; but during all this interval he was intriguing 
with the ministers of Golc6nda, and debauching the troops; 
and when his plot was ripe for execution, he published a mani- 
festo denouncing the king as a protector of infidels, and socm 
after laid siege to his fort. From this moment Abtil Hasan 
seemed to cast aside his effeminacy; and, though deserted by 
his troops, he bravely defended Golc6nda for seven months, till 
it also was given up by treachery ; and he then bore his a.d. lasr, 
misfortunes with a dignity and resignation that has en- ®®***^**"- 
deared his memory to his subjects and their descendants ^^^. and 
even to this 4ay. aonawhy. 

During tiiis siege, the unsleeping suspicions of Aurangzlb 
were stirred up by some indiscreet communications impriaont 
between Ab^l Hasan and Prince M6azzim. The object Mdooim. 
of this intercourse was to procure the prince's intercession with 
his father ; but to Aurangzlb it appeared to afford a confirma- 
tion of all his former surmises, and he lost no time in securing 
M6azzim, who remained in more or less strict confinement for 
nearly seven years. M6azzim seems never to have given any 
cause for these alarms. All accounts give him credit fw caution 
and moderation. Bemier says, no slave could be more obedient, 
or seem more devoid of ambition : he, however, hints that this 
was rather too like Aurangzlb's own conduct in his youth, and 
perhaps the same reflection may have occurred to'Jihe emperor.* 

been poisoned by Aurangzfb. Mr. Morley markflble for its elegant and graceful ar- 

(CattUogue, p. 78) says that he died in oMtectore ; but Uie chief feature in the 

1699. — Ed.] scene is the mausoleum of Mohummud 

* " The waOs, which are of hewn stone, ' Adil Slu£h, the dome of which fills the eye 

and veiy lofty, are to this day entire, from every point of yiew ; and, though 

and, being surmounted by the cupolas in itself entirely devoid of ornament, its 

and minarets of public buildings, stUl pre- enormous dimensions and austere simpli- 

sent to thd spectator, from without, the city invest it with an air of melancholy 

appearance of a flourishing city; but grandeur, which harmonises with the 

within, all is solitude, silence, and deso- wreck and desolation that surround it." 

lation. The deep moat, the double ram- (Grant Duff, vol, i. p. 840.) One is at a 

part^ and the ruins of the splendid palaces loss, in seeing these ruins, to conjecture 



m the citadel, attest the former magni- how so small a state could have main 

ficence of the court. The great mosque tained such a capital, 

is a grand edifice, and the tomb of Ibra- * Bernier, vol. i. p. 120. 
him Adil Shdh, already mentioned, is re- 
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Aurangzfb had now attained the summit of his wishes, but had 
Effects of sown a harvest of which he and his posterity were to 
queste, reap the bitter produce. The governments which in 
JtitTof^e ®^™® degree kept up order in the Deckan being anni- 
Beckan. hilated, the frame of society which depended on them 
was dissolved, and the scattered materials remained as elements 
of discord. Though the Fatdns and foreign mercenaries may 
have obtained sei'vice with the emperor, the rest of the troops of 
both armies were obliged to join Sambaji, or to plunder on their 
own accoimt. The distant zemindars seized every opportunity to 
make themselves independent, and, among all the wars and 
robberies to which they betook themselves, were always ready to 
befriend the Marattas, whom they looked on as the patrons of 
anarchy : those most within reach of the Moguls were disaffected 
to their conquerors; and from this motive, and the new-bom feeling 
of religious opposition, were always ready to assist their enemies ; 
so that, in spite of a short gleam of prosperity after the jGeJI of 
Golc6nda, Aurangzib might date from that event a train of vexa- 
tions and disasters which followed him to the grave. 

He was not remiss in taking advantage of his present good 
Anran«zfb fortune. He took possession of all the territories of 
wMiJiSrf' Bijipi(ir and Golcdncja, even their latest southern con- 
GokS^dj^aa quests '}^ he seized on Sh&hji's. j%ir in the Mysore, 
faraaTan- coufiniug Vducajl to Taujorc, and compelling the 
A.D. 1688. Marattas in Sivaji's late acquisitions to fly to their forts. 
But in all these countries he had little more than a military 
occupation : the districts were farmed to the d^amukhs and other 
zeminddrs, and were governed by military leaders, who received 
25 per cent, for the expense of collecting, and who sent up the 
balance, after paying their troops, to the king; unless, as often 
happened, assignments were made for a period of years on fixed 
districts for the payment of other chiefs.* 

During all these great events Sambaji remained in a state of 
Inactivity of pcrsoual incrtncss, ascribed by the Mai-atta historians to 
sambiyi. ^j^^ euchantmeuts of Calusha, but naturally explained 
by the stupor and mental debility produced by a course of 
drunkenness and debauchery, 

** [Gh&zl ud din was left as govemor adventurers of all classes to scramble for 

of tlie Deckan. — Ed.] power, annihilating all right except that 

* [" The operations of the Moguls in the of the sword." (Wilson's note, Mill's Bit- 

Deckan, although they broke to pieces the tary, iv. 92.) Hepce the anarchy, which 

consistency of both the Mohammedan and opened the way for the contentions of the 

Hindti principalities, substituted no para- English and the French, and the ultimate 

mount authority in their place, and fur- establishment of the Britjsh empire. — Ed.] 
nished an opportunity and example to 
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Prince Akber, disgusted with his manners, and hoping 
nothing from such an ally, quitted his court and re- Prince 
paired to Persia, where he lived till A.D. 1706. The toPe«S!" 
chiefs exerted themselves individually against the Moguls, not- 
withstanding the inefficiency of their rija ; but, in spite of their 
resistance, the open country belonging to the Marattas was 
gradually taken possession of, and Aurangzib was preparing for 
a systematic attack on the forts, when the activity of one of his 
officers unexpectedly threw his principal enemy into samixyi 
his hands. Sambaji was enjoying himself, with a Sn«.^"" 
small party of attendants, in a favourite pleasure-house, at 
Sangam^swar in the C6ncan, when intelligence of his un- 
guarded situation was brought to Tokarrab Khfin, the Mogul 
officer at C616ptir.^^ Though this place is only fifty or sixty 
miles from Sangam&war, it is separated from it by the range 
of Ghits ; and as Tokarrab Khin was only a governor of a 
district, his neighbourhood (if it could so be called) gave little 
uneasiness to Sambaji or those about him. Being an active 
and enterprising soldier, he set off with a small body of troops, 
and took his measures so well that he reached Sangam^swar 
before his march was suspected. Sambaji might still have 
escaped, for, before his house was surrounded, some of. his 
followers ran in with information of the arrival of the Moguls ; 
but Sambaji was in a state of intoxication, and replied by 
threatening them with punishment for such insulting intelli- 
gence. Soon after, Tokarrab made his appearance ; most of the 
attendants fled ; Calusha was wounded in endeavouring to save 
his master ; and both were made prisoners, and sent in triumph 
to the imperial head-quarters.^' 

They were led through the camp on camels, amidst the din 
of drums and other noisy instruments, and surrounded by an 
innumerable multitude who flocked to see their dreaded enemy ; 
and, after being exhibited before Aurangzib, they were ordered 
into confinement. Aurangzib probably intended to spare his 
prisoner, for a time at least, as an instrument for gaining 
possession of his forts ; but Sambaji, now roused to a sense of 
his degradation, courted death, and replied to an invitation to 
become a Mussulman by language so insulting to the emperor, 
and so impious towards his prophet, than an order was given for 

^* Grant Duff. From a letter in the his orders. Tokarrab, by that letter 

RaJodAmi Kardim (the forty-first in the seems to have been besieging Pamdia. 
India House copy), it appears that the *^ Calusha is generally, but erroneously, 

plan originated with Aurangzib himself, believed to have betrayed his master. 
and was executed in strict conformity to 
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his immediate execution. The sentence was probably issued on 
Pttttode«th. the ground of blasphemy; for it was attended with 
studied barbarity, very unlike the usual practice of Aurangzib. 
His eyes were first destroyed with a hot iron, his tongue was cut 
A.D im, 0^^^ A^d ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ beheaded along with his favonr- 
^^*- ' ite, Calusha. 

Though his person had been despised by the Marattaa, his fate 
WES pitied and resented ; and the indignation and religious hatred 
of the nation was raised to a higher pitdi than ever. 

Strong as was the animosity of the Marattas, their chance of 
woaknMoT resistance appeared to be very small The overwhelm- 
the Mai»ua«. j j^g {q^qq q{ Aurangzlb, his personal reputation, even 
the pomp and grandeur which surrounded him, and the very 
name of the Great Mogul, struck them with an awe whidi they 
had not experienced in tiieir former wars with his lieutenants. 
Their weakness became more conspicuous when Aurangzib, re* 
Aaxangifb maining himself near Fiina^ sent a force to lay siege 
tedimait to their capital of lUighar. The principal chiefs had 
iUigfaiur assembled there on the death of Sambaj^ had aduiow- 
ledged his infant son, afterwards called S&ho^ as rija^ and had 
nominated his uncle, B&ja R&m, to be regent. 

They then, after providing the fortress with a garrison and 
Bflgen<7or pTovisious, withdrew with the regent, to be ready for 
imaium. ^my service that might arise. lULighar held out for 
several months, until a secret ascent was disclosed to the Moguls 
S£f^ by a M£wali chief, wh(xn some personal disgust, com- 
A.D. 1600. bined with the general despondency, induced to this 
act of treason.^' The infstnt r&ja was now in the hands of the 
enemy, and it was resolved that the regent, instead of exposing 
to risk the last representative of Sivaji, should withdraw to the 
distant fortress of Jinjl in the Camatic ; while his forts in the 
Deckan were to be put in a good state of defence, and his troops 
dispersed in their villages, ready to profit by better times. 
B4}a Rim. Bija B&m accordingly proceeded with a few followers 
JS^^ in disguise through the hostile provinces between him 
^LS^rtQa. and JinjL When he reached that place, he proclaimed 

^ It BeemB unaccountable that these confidence in the strength of the place, 
forts, which, at some times, are taken by and sudden despair wh^ they find diffi- 
a dozen at a time, at others held out for culties overcome which they thou^t in- 
years against well-equipped armies : but surmountable. When such forts are in 
they are often ill-garrisoned, and without good order, with properly prepared gar- 
provisions ; the garrison is often paid by tisons and stores, it requires all the 
lands which lie under the fort, and make military resources and active courage of 
them dependenton the enemy; even good Europeans to make an impression on 
garrisons are often surprised from over- 
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his arrival, and assumed the title of r&ja, on the ground of the 
captivity of his nephew. He was fortunate in an ad- ^y^^^a^ ^ 
viser in PriMd, one of the J^ramin ministers, who had ^JjSS by 
sufficient talents to gain an ascendancy over the other ^® M*>»*tM. 
ministers and chiefs, and judgment to see that it was not de- 
sirable, even. if it had been practicable, tor do more than give a 
common scope to the general efforts. 

Without the pervading genius of Siv^ji, the Marattas would 
never have been formed into a nation; but now, when all were 
animated by one spirit, the nature of the people, and their mode 
of war, required that it should be left to operate by individual 
exertions. The plan beet adapted to them was, to bend before 
a blow, to oflfer nothing tangible for the enemy to attack, and 
to return to the charge with undiminished vigour whenever it 
suited them to take the part of asEHulants. Accordingly, their 
chiefs who were in possession of lands lost no time in making 
their submission to the Mogul, and none were louder in pro- 
fessions of zeal and attachment than they ; but they almost ail 
kept up a communication with the rebels, allowed their retainers 
to join them, even sent parties secretly, under their own rela- 
tions, to share in plundering expeditions, and did more mischief 
as spies and hollow confederates than they could have done as 
open enemiea The soldiers also, when they had no efficient 
government or regular treasury to look to, formed each his 
own plan for his individuid profit The thirst for plunder was 
always the strongest passion of the nation, firom the first 
robbers under Sivaji to the most opulent times of the monarchy. 
Their only word for a victory is, "to plunder the enemy;" and 
though they readily combine for common objects, yet even then 
the mass is moved by each man's eagerness for his separate 
booty. When this spirit was called into activity, it required 
but a moderate interference on the part of the government to 
give it a direction that rendered it more formidable than the 
courage of disciplined armies. 

When the Maratta government appeared to have been ex- 
ptelled from the Deckan, Aurangzib despatched Ztilfikir zmksr 
Kh£n, the son of Assad Kh£n, who had distinguished £^^* 
himself by the capture of R£ighar, to give it its death- ^^^ ^***- 
blow by the reduction of Jinjl.^* Ztilfikfir, on his arrival, found 

^* [" Aurangzib, after the reduction of he could not quit the Deckan for the reet 
Bij^pdr and Haiderdbdd, and the taking of his life. He often lamented the neces- 
of Samba, remained to finish some objects aity of the relaxation which his absence 
which then appeared easily attainable, but occasioned in the government of Hindoe- 
afterwards extended in such a chain that tan, and woiild frequently say to his oon- 

U U 
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that his force, though considerable, was not sufficient to reduce 
or even to invest the place. He applied to Aurangzib for rein- 
forcements, and in the meantime employed part of his army 
in levying contributions on Tanjore^* and other southern 
countries. Aurangzib was in no condition ta furnish the rein- 
forcements desired. He had sent his son C&mbakhsh, with an 
army, to reduce Wfikinkera, a fort not far from Bij&piir, which, 
though only held by the head of one of the predatory tribes of 
the Deckan, was strong enough to baffle all his efforts. A still 
MarattMra- greater demand for troops was created by the reap- 
by desultory pearance of the Marattas themselves. No sooner was 
^£Xr^^ B&ja Bi,m settled in Jinjf, than he despatched his two 
\^i^ most active chiefs, Santajl GhSrpara and Danaji J&du, 
to make a diversion in his own country. Before they arrived, 
some bands of discharged Blj&piir troops had begun to plunder 
on their own account ; and as soon as these well-known leaders 
made their appearance, Maratta horsemen issued from every 
village, and flocked to join their standards. B&m Chander 
Pant, who was left at Satt&ra, in the civil charge of what little 
territory remained to the Marattas, had assembled some troops 
within his own districts; and by appealing to the predatory 
A.D. 1692. spirit before adverted to, he now called a new and 
most efficient army at once into existence. Hih plan was, to 
confer on every man of influence amongst the soldiery a right 
to levy the chout, and other claims on the Maratta government, 
on all places not in its possession, and to plunder and lay waste 
every country that reftised this tiibute. The contributions 
were to go to the payment of the troops, the booty to the actual 
captors ; and each chief was authorised to impose, for his personal 
benefit, a new exaction, called ghds ddna^ or com and hay money. 
This invitation put every horseman in the country in motion. 
Most of the principal Maratta names appear (and many for the 
first time) as leaders of independent parties of various strength, 
which set out to enrich themselves at the expense of the Mogul's 
subjects; sometimes each acting singly, and sometimes with a 
general concert, and fixed plans for rendezvous and retreat. 
The armies of Santajl and Danaji, though under the control of 
those chiefs, acted much on the same system : the Marattas 
spread, at once, in all directions, and the whole Deckan was 
filled with fire and rapine, terror and confusion. 

fidanta in private, * My dialojral aubjecte {IrddtU Khdn^ p. 67). — ^Bd.] 

have imposed this plaything upon me that " Galled by the Marattas " Chandiwar.' ' 

they may enjoy conmiandB and honours.' " 
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It was now that the Mogul and Maratta systems of war were 
fairly brought into competition, and it soon appeared comparison 
with which side the advantage lay. The long tran- ^dM^Stu 
quillity and mild government and manners established *™**- 
by Akber, and tlie greater mixture with the Hind6s, first began 
to soften the character of the northern conquerors of India. 
The negligence of Jehingir's reign, and the internal quiet of 
Sh£h Jehin's, were respectively unfavourable to discipline and 
to military spirit; and by the time we are speaking of, both 
were very sensibly impaired. The nobles had far advanced 
towards the sloth and effeminacy for which they have since 
been noted, and even those who retained their energy werQ 
unsuited to active service. They all went into the field in 
coats of wadding, that would resist a sword, and over that chain 
or plate armour ; and were mounted on large and showy horses, 
with huge saddles, and ample housings of cbth or velvet, from 
which many streamers of different-coloured satin, and often pairs 
of the bushy ox-tails of Tibet, hung down on each side. The 
horse's neck, and all the harness, were loaded with chains, bells, and 
ornaments of the precious metals ; and as eadi soldier imitated his 
superior, as far as his means would admit, they formed a cavalry 
admirably fitted to prance in a procession, and not ill-adapted to 
a charge in a pitched battle, but not capable of any. long exertion, 
and still less of any continuance of fatigue and hardship. 

To their individual inefficiency was added a total relaxation 
of discipline. In spite of all Aurangzib's boasted vigilance, the 
grossest abuses had crept into the military department. Many 
officers only kept up half the number of their men, and others 
filled the ranks with their menials and slaves. Such comrades 
corrupted the soldiers by their example, and extinguished spirit 
by degrading the military character. The indulgence and con- 
nivance necessary for chiefs so conscious of their own de- 
linquencies completed the ruin of their troops. They could 
neither be got to keep watch nor to remain alert on picket; and 
their sluggish habits would have prevented them ever turning 
out on an emergency, even if the time required to adjust their 
bulky housings and heavy defensive armour had not put it out 
of the question.^* 

The emperor's camp-equipage was in all the pomp of peaceful 

*• " The Frenchman praiised the high failed to do either." (Qemelli Carrari 

pay, and said the service was diversion ; in Churchill's OolUcti<mf vol. iv. See also 

nobody would fight or keep watch, and the Bond^ Narrative in Scott's Jkckan, 

only forfeited a day's pay when they voL ii) 
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times. Each nobleman endeavoured to imitate this magnifi- 
cence; even private soldiers attended to comfort in their tents, 
and the line of march presented a long train of elephants, 
camels, carts, and oxen, mixed up with a crowd of camp- 
followers, women of all ranks, merchants, shopkeepers, ser- 
vants, cooks, and all kinds of ministers of luxiuy, amounting 
to ten times the number of the fighting men. Iliis unwieldy 
host soon eat up a country, and the people suffered further 
from the insolence and licence of the soldiery.^^ 

The Marattas, as has been said, were little active men ; accus- 
tomed to hard work and hard fare. Their usual food was a cake 
of millet, with perhaps an onion ; their dress a small turban, tight 
breeches covering their thighs, and a scarf or sash rolled round 
their middle. When their body was not bare, it was covered 
by a light cotton tunic. 

Their arms we're a sword and a matchlock, but ofbener a bam- 
boo spear thirteen or fourteen feet long, their national weapon, 
which they used with extraordinary skilL Their horses were those 
of their own country, small, strong, and active, capable of en- 
during great fatigue, and taught to bound forward, or stop, or to 
wheel round when at full speed, on the slightest pressure from 
their rider's leg. They had a pad for a saddle, with a blanket 
folded over it. When stationary, few except the chie& had tents ; 
and on their inroads, each man slept on the ground, with his 
spear stuck by him and his bridle tied to his arm, ready to leap 
on horseback on the slightest alarm of the approach of an enemy. 

An assemblage of such troops never stood the heavy chaige of 
a body of Moguls, but dispersed at once, and scampered off singly 
to the nearest hills or broken ground. K the enemy left their 
ranks to pursue them, they cut off single horsemen, or rapidly 
assembled behind a ravine, or in some other situation where it 
was not safe toe small parties to attack them ; and when the 
disheartened pursuers turned back, with their horses exhausted, 
the Marattas were upon them in a moment, charged in on them 
if there was an opening or confusion, but generally hung loosely 
on their flanks and rear, sometimes dashing up singly, to fire 
their matchlocks into the mass, or even to despatch a straggler 
with their long spears. Their chief excellence, as well as their 
delight, was in the plunder of a convoy. The fiivour of the 
country-people gave them full information, while it kept the 

*' Oemelli Carreri saw AurangzlVs can- king's and princes* tents occupied a space 

lonment at Oalgala (March 1696). He of upwards of three miles in drcum- 

describes it as an enormous assemblage, ference, and were fortified with a ditch, 

said greatly to exceed a million. The palisades, and falconets. 
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Moguls in darkness, till they were suddenly assailed on the line 
of march, and saw the camels and cattle, carrying the grain and 
stores they "^ere escorting, swept off in a moment. They would 
then form a compact body, to protect those which were carrying 
treasure ; but with such a prize before them, the Marattas were 
irresistible: the party was generally obliged to take post; the 
Marattas cut off the communications, and perhaps even the 
water; and, at the end of a day or two, the Moguls were obliged 
to surrender; the men were stripped of their horses and their 
valuables, and the chiefs detained for a ransom. 

As Aurangzib drew a great proportion of his recruits and 
treasures from Hindostan, Santajl and Danaji threw themselves 
between his army and that country. They intercepted several 
convoys, defeated more than one detachment, and gained such 
a superiority that the Moguls began to change their a.d. im. 
contempt for them into fear and dread. 

In this state of discouragement^ Aurangzib perceived the 
necessity of adopting some measure which, if it did not siegeof jinji 
bring the war to an end, might recover his reputation, S^*^ 
and restore the spirit of his troops. He resolved on cimiwkheh. 
the vigorous prosecution of the operations against Jinjf : he had 
withdrawn C^mbakhsh from W&kinker&, and he now sent that 
prince with a fresh army to assume the conduct of the siege ; 
but, according to his usual practice, he appointed Assad Eh&n, 
the father of ZAlfikAr Kh&n, to serve with him, and com- a.d. ism. 
mitted the real direction of all operations to those noblemen. 
This arrangement disgusted both parties: the prince Diag^Btof 
was displeased at the little solid authority intrusted to ^^"^^• 
him, and the others thought it hard that Ziilfik&r should be 
deprived of the dignity of the command and the honour of the 
victory.^* 

So completely was ZtHSk&r led away by his resentment, that 
he listened to overtures from the Maratta Bramins He obstructs 
(ever on the watch to profit by such dissensions); and **»•"«««• 
by indecisive operations on his own part, as well as by afford- 
ing intelligence to the enemy, he enabled them to spin out the 
siege for no less than three years. 

At the end of that time Santaji Q6rpara resolved on a bold 
attempt to relieve his rija. Leaving the rest of the 
Maratta hordes to keep Aurangzib in occupation, he paraadranV 
called in Danaji Jddu, and set off for Jinjl with 20,000 STe u^** 
of their best cavalry. He passed rapidly through 

" Grant Duff ; Kh&H Kh^ ; and the Bond^a Narratiye in Scotf b Dtckan. 
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the intervening country, and came on the besieging army with 
such celerity that, before they could arrange their cumbrous 
body for mutual support, his advance had surprised one of 
their divisions, plundered its tents, and made the commander 
prisoner; and he himself immediately after defeated a con- 
siderable body of troops sent out in haste to oppose him. He 
then drove in the outposts, destroyed the foragers, and cut 
off all supplies and intelligence from the camp. He next circu- 
lated reports of the emperor's death, which were easily believed 
in such a moment of caUmity ; and under favour of that rumour, 
he made proposals to C&mbakhsh to support his claim to the 
throne. Cimbakhsh, who seems to have apprehended sinister 
designs on the part of Assad and Z61fik4r, gave ear to these 
communications, while his intercourse with the enemy in like 
ctobauuh manner alarmed those officers. One night Cambakbsh 
^S^h^ ordered his immediate contingent to get under arms, 
ziiiflkir. Q^^ ^YiQ two generals, assuming (whether justly or other- 
wise) that this was a direct attempt to go over to the Marattas, 
immediately placed the prince 'under restraint." This step in- 
R^t^to, creased the alarms and dissensions in the army to such 
thebenegen. ^ pitch, that they wcrc soon compelled to blow up 
their cannon, abandon their batteries, and concentrate on one 
spot, where they entrenched themselves, and were besieged in 
their turn. At length an agreement was entered into between 
the parties ; the Moguls were to be allowed to withdraw about 
twenty miles to Vandiwash, and were there to await the further 
orders of the emperor. 

On the first advance of C^bakhsh and Assad Eh&n, Au- 
Aurangzib raugzlb had moved southward, and cantoned at Galgala, 
theBima. ou the Kishua. In the next year he retired to Birma- 
pAri, near Panderpiir, on the Bima, where he erected a perma- 
nent cantonment, and remained for several yeacs. He now 
made a movement to Bij&piir, and at the same time sent orders 
expressing his total disapprobation of the proceedings of his 
Beieaaes gcuerals. Hc directed CAmbakhsh to be sent up to 
ctoibakhah. QQ^Yi, and received him with marked kindness:'* at 
the same time he recalled Assad Kh^, but, with unaccountable 
inconsistency, left the sole command of the army to Ziilfik^r 
Eh^, whom, though the ablest of his officers, he could not 
now expect to find the best affected. The war, when renewed, 

" Report of Assad and Ztilfikdr to Au- Bond^a Narrative, 

rangzib, quoted by the emperor in the * Forty-eighth and forty-ninth notes of 

forty-seventh note of the Rakdim i Ka^ the Bakdim i KardiM, 
rdim ; also Grant Duff, Eh^i KMn, and 
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assumed a desultory character. Ztilfikfir levied contributions 
at Taniore: and Santaii totally destroyed a very strong: increaaed 
Mogul detachment, under an oincer of rank and repu- of zumkir. 
tation, near Chitaldrfig in the Mysore: other conflicts took place, 
with various success, in different parts of the country ; but the 
general result must have been favourable to the Moguls, a.d. icot. 
as they were able, in the end, to resume the siege of Jinji. 

During the operations in the field, Ziilfikdr performe(^ the 
part of a zealous and able officer; but, on recommencing HeranewB 
the siege, he renewed his intercourse with the Marat- bat pro-* 
tas, and evidenitly made it his object to protract the fall operations, 
of the place.^ 

But it was difficult to carry on such practices under a prince 
of Aurangzib's penetration; and in the course of the Resentment 
next year, Z61Gk&r found that he must either take Jinjl peror. 
or expect to be recalled in disgrace. He performed a last act 
of friendship in advising Rdja R£m to escape; and then, prose- 
cuting his operations with vigour and in earnest, he jinji taken, 
before long made himself master of the fortress. ^^' ^^^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

FROM 1698 TO THE DEATH OF AURANGZIb. 

The unexpected recovery of ZAlfikdr's strength, which had put 
it in his power to renew the siege, was probably occa- niawnaion* 
sioned by dissensions among the Marattas, which now Marattas. 
broke into an open quarrel. Danaji Jddu had fallen out with 
Santaji, and had received the support of the rdja, who was 
jealous of the renown of the latter chief; and as Santaji was 
unpopular, in consequence of his attempts to keep up discipline, 
a party was formed in his own camp, he was compelled ^^?J^ 
to fly, and was at length overtaken and put to death ^«, 
on the spot.* Before this catastrophe, Rdja Ei.m had takes the 
established his residence at Satt^a, and he now penon. 

^ All Z^Ufikdr*B intrigues with the ene- probably, waa to retain his large conunand 

my appear from Maratta MSS. referred to and important position until the death of 

by Captain Grant Dufif, and are asserted the emperor, which his very advanced age 

(probably on similar authority procured made men expect to be of early occurrence, 

at Mysore) by Colonel W^iLks. They are * [His grand-nephew was the Morari 

unknown to the writers on the Mogul Rdo of Gdti, often mentioned in the Car- 

side ; but the Bond^ accuses Ztilfikar of natic wars of the English. — £d.] 
purposely prolonging the war. His object^ 
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assumed the actiye control of the whole goyerament. He 
took the field himself, at the head of the largest Maratta 
army that had ever yet been assembled, and, proceeding to the 
north of the (lodiveri, levied the chout and other dues on such 
places as submitted, and ravaged the rest as far as J&lna in 
Ber&r. At this point his progress was checked in consequence 
New plan of of a chaugo in the system of the Mogula Hitherto 
-abeeiflg- AuTangzlb had, for the most part, had his head-quarters 
i^Sj^amy! at Birmaptiri, sometimes sending a detachment under 
his son, Prince A^am, to reduce a hill-fort or repel an incursion, 
but generally tinisting the defence of the countiy to detachments 
stationed at different parts of it. At present his plan was to 
bring bis whole force into efficiency, by leading one part, in 
person, against the enemy's forts ; while another under Ziilfik4r 
EMn, nominally commanded by one of his grandsons, should 
pursue their field armies wherever they might direct their 
course. Had this plan been earlier adopted, it might have been 
attended with success ; but disturbances had reached too great 
a height to be put down by any merely military dispositions. 
Although Z61Gk&r Kh£n began by driving back lULja R&m, as 
has been mentioned, Mid during the succeeding years repeatedly 
defeated the Marattas, and in some degree restored the courage 
of the Mussulmans, yet he found himself, at the end of that 
time, in a worse situation than when he began. A defeat to 
the Marattas was like a blow given to water, which offers no 
resistance to the stroke and retains no impression of its effect*, 
their army dispersed at the moment, to unite again on the same 
Exhaustion day Or the next. But a defeat to the Moguls was 
gals. attended with loss and humiliation; and even their 

partial success did not stop the waste of their resources and 
embarrassment of the finances of their government, which every 
day increased their difficulties and undermined their strength. 

Aurangzib's personal operations gave a promise of more sc^d 
Sieges by the advantage. He quitted his cantonment, to the great 
person. rcgrct of his officers, who had erected comfortable 
dwellings, and founded a sort of city ; and, after reducing some 
^^^ other forts, he sat down before Sattdra. By a dexte- 

satttfza. rous feint he contrived to take that place unprepared ; 
A.D. 1700, it nevertheless made a desperate defence, and did not 
^^' surrender till the siege had lasted several months. 

Before it fell, lUja Kdm had died, and had been succeeded 
Death of hy his son Sivajf, under the regency of Tira B4i, the 
Rija. RAm. ^j^q^ q{ ^y^q deccascd and mother of the young r&ja. 
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This event had little effect on the war. Aurangzib went on with 
his plan, and in the course of the next four or five years Annmgzib 
had taken almost all the principal forts possessed by the ^mm. 
Marattas. Many of the sieges were long and bloody/ and various 
expedients and stratagems were employed by both parties in the 
conduct of them ; but they were too monotonous to bear descrip- 
tion, and the result was as has been stated. 

In reviewing these laborious undertakings, it is impossible not 
to admire the persevering spirit with which Aurangzib spirit and 
bore up against the difficulties and misfortunes that f^^ 
overshadowed his declining years. He was near sixty- ^^^'^J*'^- 
five when he crossed the Nerbadda to begin on this long war, and 
had attained his eighty-first year before he quitted his canton- 
ment at BirmapiirL The fatigues of marches and sieges Difflcoittas 
were little suited to such an age ; and, in spite of the >hip«to 
display of luxury in his camp-equipage, he suffered wuezpowd. 
hardships that would have tried the constitution of a younger 
man. While he was yet at Birmapiiri, a sudden flood of the 
Bima overwhelmed his cantonment in the darkness of the night ; 
and during the violence of one of those falls of rain which are 
only seen in tropical climates, a great portion of the canton- 
ment was swept away, and the rest laid under water : the alarm 
and confusion increased the evil; 12,000 persons are said to 
have perished, and horses, camels, and cattle without number. 
The emperor himself was in danger, the inundation rising over 
the elevated spot which he occupied, when it was arrested (as 
his courtiers averred) by the efficacy of his prayers. A similar 
disaster was produced by the descent of a torrent during the 
siege of Farli, the fort he took next after Satt&ra; and, indeed, 
the storms of that inclement region must have exposed him to 
many sufferings, during the numerous rainy seasons he spent 
within it. The impassable streams, the flooded valleys, the 
miry bottoms, and narrow ways caused still greater difficulties 
when he was in motion, compelled him to halt where no pro- 
visions were to be had, and were so destructive to his cattle as 
sometimes entirely to cripple his army. The violent heats, in 
tents and during marches, were distressing at other seasons, 
and often rendered overpowering by failure of water: general 

* Aurangzib writes thus of one of them the afflictions of this devout bond have 
to his son, Prince Azam : " Tou will have at length been brought to a conclusion !*' 
received aocounts of the calamities of the He then prays for happy results, and as- 
siege of K^na, and of the imheard-of con- cribes the past disasters to a jud^ent on 
dition and intolerable sufferings of the fol- his own wickedness and neglect (Thirty- 
lowers of IsUm. Praise be to Gibd that eighth note of the i>tMtitr ul Ami.) 
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famines and pestilences came more than once, in addition to the 
scarcity and sickness to which his own camp was oflen liable ; 
and all was aggravated by accounts of the havoc and destraction 
committed by the enemy in the countries beyond the reach of 
those visitations. But in all these discouragements Aurangzib 
HiB md«>. retained his vigour. He alone conducted every branch 
indu^tiT. of his government, in the most minute detail. He 
planned campaigns, and issued instructions during their progress; 
drawings of forts were sent for him to fix on the points of at- 
tack ; his letters embrace measures for keeping open the roads 
in the Afgh&n country, for quelling disturbances at Mult&n and 
Agra, and even for recovering possession of Candah^; and, at 
the same time, there is scarcely a detachment marches or a con- 
voy moves in the Deckan without some orders from Aurangzfb's 
own hand. 

The appointment of the lowest revenue officer of a district, or 
HiBatton- the sclcction of a clerk in an office, is not beneath his 

lion to do* 

talk. attention; and the conduct of all these functionaries 

is watched, by means of spies and of prying inquiries from all 
comers, and they are constantly kept on the alert by admonitions 
founded on such information. This attention to particulars is 
not favourable to the real progress of business, any more than it 
is indicative of enlarged genius; but combined, as it was in 
Aurangzib, with unremitting vigilance in all the greater affairs 
of the state, it shows an activity of mind that would be wonderful 
at any age. 

These labours were the penalty he paid for his former offences 
His distrust against his father. The fate of ShAh Jeh&a seems 

of all arouud *» ^ • 

him. never for an instant to have been absent from his 

thoughts. To avoid a similar destiny, he retains all power and 
all patronage, and by removing his chiefs from place to place, 
prevents their forming permanent connexions with anybody but 
HismanAgv- himsclf. His SOUS axc the constant objects of his ob- 
■ons, servation and his management:' he surrounds them 

with spies, gives them colleagues in command, places trustr 
worthy persons in inferior situations about them, exercises an 
open control over all their proceedings ; and at the same time 
never fails, by familiar and affectionate letters, and by constant 
presents and attentions, to conciliate their attachment^ and 

' [" Alamgir always pursued the policy trolled them by oppoeing to them enemies 

of enooura^g his grandsons, and employ- in their own familieB, as B\d6r Bakht to 

ing them in public afifairs ; for as his sons Azam SluEh, and Azam ush Shiin to Shih 

were ambitious of great power, and at the A 1am." ^ {Irddai iTAdn.)— Ed,] 
head of armies, he thus prudently oon- 
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prevent their feeling the irksomeness of their situation. To similar 
motives also, though partly to his natural disposition, and oomtiera. 
must be attributed the considerate manner in which he treats 
his officers, and the sort of court which he appears to pay to all 
of them : he condoles with their loss of relations, inquires about 
their illnesses, confers honours in a flattering manner, makes 
his presents more acceptable by the gracious way in which they 
are given, and scarcely ever passes a censure without softening 
it by some obliging expression. His extreme leniency to all 
offences that do not touch his power or his religious prejudices 
seems also to have had its source in an unwillingness to make 
enemies, no less than in the real easiness of his temper. After 
all, he does not seem to have been successful in winning attach- 
ment; and with his sons, he seems at heart to have trusted 
much more to fear than affection. Though he released M6az- 
zim after seven years' imprisonment (a.d. 1694), he seems always 
to have regarded him with dislike and apprehension. He sent 
him to the remote government of C&bul, constantly resisted his 
wishes to return, even for a time, and endeavoured to engage 
him in an expedition which might carry him to the most distant 
part of his province, and might completely absorb his resources. 
He at first approved of the seizure of Cfimbakhsh, though after- 
wards convinced of his innocence ; and his behaviour on one 
occasion to his favourite. Prince Azam, shows at once his policy 
in the management of his sons, and his innate love of artifice 
and dissimulation. Having imbibed a suspicion that this prince 
was meditating independence, he sent for him to court ; and, as 
the prince made excuses and showed alarm^ he offered to meet 
him slightly attended on a hunting-party. Azam, on this, set 
out, and Aurangzib secretly surrounded the place of meeting 
with chosen troops: as the prince got more and more within 
his toils, the old emperor found a succession of pretences for 
requiring him gradually to diminish the number of his attend- 
ants, until, when he reached the place where his father was, 
they were reduced to three persons. As nobody offered to un- 
dertake the duty, he was obliged to leave two of his companions 
to hold his horses; and he and the remaining attendant were 
disarmed before they were admitted to the royal presence. On 
this he gave himself* up for lost, and had no doubt that he was 
doomed to a long or perpetual imprisonment. But when he 
was introduced to his father, he was received with an affection- 
ate embrace. Aurangzib, who was prepared for shooting, gave 
his loaded gun to him to hold, and then led him into a retired 
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tent, where he showed him a curious family sword, and put it 
naked into his hand that he might examine it; after which he 
threw open his vest, on pretence of heat, but in reality to sho'w 
that he had no hidden armour. After this display of confidence, 
he loaded Azam with presents, and at last said he had better 
think of retiring, or his people would be alarmed at his detention. 
This advice was not premature : Azam, on his return, found his 
whole camp on the point of breaking up, and his women weeping 
and lamenting his supposed fate. "Whether he felt grateful for 
his easy dismission does not appear ; but it is recorded that he 
never after received a letter from his father without turning pale, 
or recovered his composure until he had satisfied himself of the 
contents of it.' 

But all Aurangzib's arts and all his industry were insufficient 
J?^!??^ * ^ resist the increasing disorders of the state, which 
the state, now prcsscd upon him from every quarter. The Raj- 
pi&ts were still in open hostility : their example had long since 
been followed by the J&ts near Agra: against these last, as at 
a later period against some insurgents at Mult^,^ it had been 
necessary to send a force under a prince of the blood. Ziilfik^r's 
force began to be exhausted, and the inefficacy ef his former 
exertions became more and more apparent. The Marattas 
seemed to multiply as the Mogul armies decayed : after reducing 
^ooeaMs the Deckan to a desert, they had spread over M&lwa, 
rattaa. and made a powerful inroad into Guzer&t, leaving their 
traces everywhere in pillaged towns, ravaged fields, and smoking 
villages. 

The grand army still went on taking forts, but its last suc- 
cess was scarcely less ignominious than a defeat: it was the 
taking of Wikinker^, which, though only a fortified village,' 
belonging to a chief of banditti, required the presence of the 
emperor and a siege of several months to subdue it. These 
They begin acquisitious began at this time to be balanced by cor- 
th^^. responding losses. The Marattas were in a condition 
to attempt the recovery of their strongholds, and the forts, 
which it had cost so many labours to gain, were one by one 
falling into their possession. As the calls on the grand army in- 
Exhausted creased, its power went on to decline. The troops be- 

■teteofthe ' ^. . i ^i xv xxi 

anuy. camc moro tmud than ever; the cattle were worn 

out, and could not be replaced from the wasted state of the coun- 
try; provisions failed from the same reason, and the means c^ 

s Eb^i Khin. * Probably the Sikhs, und«r Qiiru Qovind. 
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obtaining them from a distance were cut off by the emptiness 
of the treasury.* 

Notwithstanding vast remittances from Hindostan^ the 
finances had long since Mien into confusion; and as lusorderof 
their state became more painful, Aurangzlb withdrew *»»*»»»»<»• 
his attention from them.* He was irritated by applications for 
arrears of pay, and used peevishly to answer such demands by 
saying that he did not* want the troops, and if they were not 
pleased with the service they might quit it.'' He even disbanded 
some bodies of horse, with the intention of easing the finances. 
But regular pay was indispensable to troops situated like his; 
and when it had been long withheld, they began to break into 
open mutinies, which were quieted by temporary expedienta^ 

All his difficulties were increased as the Marattas drew closer 
round the army. At times they plundered up to the Gnmdanny 
very skirts of the camp, intercepted the supplies, car- ^^i^mST* 
ried off the cattle, cut up the fcMragers, insulted the ^^*^ 
pickets, and made it impossible for any one to show his head 
out of the lines without a powerful escort. If any ordinary de- 
tachment was sent to check them, they repelled or destroyed it. 
If a great effort was made, they vanished ; and perhaps did not 
again appear till they had plundered some distant town, and 
left time for their pursuers to weary themselves by forced 
marches in a wrong direction.* They now treated the power 
of the emperor with derision. Those in his service mixed and 
feasted with those opposed to him, and on such occasions they 
used to mimic the pompous mamiers and devout ejaculations of 
the Mussulmans, and to pray with mock solemnity for long life 
to their best patron, Aurangzlb. So low was the emperor re- 
duced, that he. was persuaded by C&mbakhsh to authorise over- 
tures to the enemy; and if the negotiations had not been 

* ['' ContributionB were now levied in Carreri, in 1695, says the troops were 
lieu of regular revenue, and the parties paid punctuallj every two months, and 
sent to collect' supplies committed great would not bear any irreg^ularity. 
excesses. The collectors of the jizya ex- ' He writes on one occasion to Z61- 
torted millions from the farmers, and sent fik^ Khin, that he is stunned with the 
only a small part to the treasury. When- clamour of " these infernal foot-soldiers," 
ever the emperor appointed a jtfgirddr, the who are croaking like crows in an in- 
Mftfattas appointed another to the same vaded rookery. In another letter he re- 
district, so that every place had two mas- minds him of the wants of the exchequer, 
ters. The farmers left off cultivating and presses ham to search for hidden 
more ground than would barelv subsist treasures, and to hunt out any that may 
them, and in their turn became plunderers have fallen into the hands of individuals, 
f jr want of employment." {Bondila Nar^ Many of his notes dwell on his pecuniary 
rcUivCj p. 108.)-— Ed.] embarrassments. 

* Aurangzlb's letters, and Eh^ Ehdn. ' Bouddla Narrative, in Scott*s Deckan, 
^ Khdfi Khdn. The army was for a voL ii 

long time very regularly paid. Gemelli 
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broken off, by the exorbitance and insolence of the Marattas, he 
would probably have agreed to release Sdho Biija» and grant 
(in such forms as might save his dignity) an annual percentage 
on the revenue of the Deckan. 

Aurangzib's last military operation was a retreat to Ahmed- 
R^jtroateto nagar, the nature of which may be conceived from his 
Ahmednagar. exhaustcd cattlc and dispirited troops. All hurried on 
in disorder and dejection, deafened with the incessant firing 
kept up by the marksmen, alarmed by the shouts and charges 
of the lancers, and every moment expecting a general attack to 
complete their dispersion and destruction. Such, indeed, was 
the fate of a portion of the army ; and it is a subject of pious 
exultation to the Mussulman historians, that the emperor him- 
self escaped falling into the hands of the enemies whom he had 
once so much despised.^® 

Ahmednagar, from whence, twenty years before, he had 
marched in so much power and splendour on his conquests, re- 
ceived the remains of his ruined greatness, and was soon to 
witness the close of his earthly career. 

His health had, of late, become gradually impaired ; he with 
Dedining difficulty ovcrcamc one illness that threatened his life ; 
emperor. and although he continued his public appearance and 
his attention to business, his spirit at length began to sink un- 
der the accumulated burden of anxiety and disease. On reach- 
ing Ahmednagar, he said he had now come to the end of all 
his journeys ; and from his last letters we perceive, at once, the 
extent of his bodily sufferings, the failure of his hopes in this 
world, and his dread of that to come. The remembrance, of 
Hiafeanof Sh&h Jeh&u sccmcd to haunt him more than ever: he 
ing the fate nowhcrc cxpresses remorse for his share in that mo- 
Jehin. narch's fate, but he shows by all his actions how much 
he fears that a like measure may be meted out to him. 

Prince M6azzim having proposed some arrangements which 
Hiamupi- common prudence required at such a crisis, he inter- 
^^° prets them into a design to seize on the government 
while he was yet alive. When a letter from Prince Azam was 
read to him, entreating permission to come to Ahmednagar, on 
the ground that the air of Guzer&t was ruining his health, he 
abruptly remarked, " That is exactly the pretext I used to Sh^ 
Jeh^ in his illness," and added, that ''no air was so unwhole- 
some as the frimes of ambition:'' and although afterwards 

»• Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 409. 
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prevailed on by Azam's importunity to allow him to pay him a 
visit on his way to his new go^iemment of Milwa/^ yet one of 
the last exertions of his authority was to compel the prince to 
proceed on his journey, and to prevent his finding any excuse 
for remaining about the court. He had just before sent off 
C&mbakhsh to Bij&piir, but this seems rather to have been 
done to gratify Azam than from any apprehensions of his own. 

These measures had not long been completed before he be- 
came sensible that his end was approaching. In this hib alarms 
awftd moment he wrote, or dictated, a letter to Prince pj^h*^ 
Azam, in which his worldly counsels and his adieus are ^^^ 
mixed with broken sentences, giving utterance to the feelings of 
remorse and terror with which his soul was agitated, and which 
he closes with a sort of desperate resignation, — "Come what 
come may, I have launched my vessel on the waves." . . . 
" Farewell ! farewell ! farewell I " 

He also wrote to his youngest, and latterly his favourite, son 
C&mbakhsh. His letter, as to a much younger man, is more 
one of advice and admonition than that to Azam. It shows 
that he i*etained his favourite habits to the' last. "Your cour- 
tiers," he says, " however deceitful, must not be ill-treated : it is 
necessary to gain your views by gentleness and art," etc. Even 
in this letter, his sense of his own situation breaks out from 
time to time. " Wherever I look I see nothing but the Divinity." 
.... "I have committed numerous crimes, and I know not 
with what punishments I may be seized." .... "The agonies 
of death come upon me fast." ....'* I am going. Whatever 
good or evil I have done, it was for you." ^ It must have been 
about the same time that he drew up a sort of will, which was 
found under his pillow on his death. He there recommends 
that Mdazzim should be recognised as emperor, and that he and 
Azam should divide the empire : one taking the northern and 
eastern provinces, with Delhi for his capital; and the other 
Agra, with all the country to the south and south-west of it, 
including all the Deckan, except the kingdoms of Golc6nda and 
BijAp6r. These last were assigned to Cdmbakhsh.^' 

" [" Guzerdt had at the same time been tains some general maxims of government, 

given to his eldest son, Bid^ Bakht." and instructions about his funeral ; the 

{Irddat Khdn.) — Ed.] expense of which was to be defrayed by 

" I have taken the translation in Scott's a simi of four rupees and a half (about 

Deckartf vol. u. page 8, of the Memoirs, ten shillings), saved from the price of 

though the original of it must have dif- caps which he had made and sold. Eight 

fered in some slight particulars from the hundred and five rupees, which he had 

Persian copy at the Lidia House. gained by copying Kerens, was to be 

" He left another will, seemingly pre- given to the poor. (See AdaHc Regitter 

pared when under less agitation. It con- for 1801.) 
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He expired on the 21st of February, AJ). 1707, in the eighty- 
Hu dMth, ninth year of his life, and fiftieth of his reign.^^ 

A native historian, impressed with the courage, wisdom, and 
aDdchMMter. ability of Aurangzib, is at a loss to account for the ill- 
' success of his reign. The real defect was in his heart. - Had 
he been capable of any generous or liberal sentiment, he would 
have been a great prince; his subjects would not have been 
alienated by his narrow views in religion, nor would the power 
of his officers have been cramped, and their zeal chilled, by a 
constant spirit of suspicion and distrust." In alluding, for the 
last time, to his narrow views in religion, which contributed ao 
largely to the ruin of his empire, it is well worth while to observe 
by how little direct persecution that evil result was produced. 
The HiQd6s seem rather to have been irritated by systematic 
discouragement than inflamed by acts of cruelty or oppression. 
They were excluded from office; they were degraded by a special 
tax ; their fairs and festivals were forbidden ; their t^nples were 
sometimes insulted and destroyed ; and it was sufficient to pro- 
cure the abolition of any ceremony or practice of the court that 
it seemed to give a countenance to their superstition: but it 
does not appear that a single Hindti suffered death, imprison- 
ment, or loss of property for his religion, or, indeed, that any 
individual was ever questioned for the open exerdse of the 
worship of his fathers. Tet such is the effect of mutual jealousy 
and animosity, in matters of religion, that the most violent out- 
rages have seldom raised up so obstinate a spirit of resistance 
as was engendered by the partiality and prejudices of this 
emperor. 

Some hundreds of Aurangzib's letters have been preserved, 
from which we may glean some particulars of his charact^, in 
addition to the great lines marked by his actions. With all his 
bigotry he was not superstitious. He cordially detests the 
Hindis, and has very little more goodwill towards the Shias ; 
but he lays out no money on mosques or endowments, shows no 
sign of being under the influence of the recognised clergy, and 

^* These are solar years. He was bom inflict punisliment, and as without puniah- 

the 15th Zi Cdad, a.b. 1027, about the ment no oountiy can be kept in order — 

eud of October, a.d. 1618. {Khdfi Khdn, in consequence, also, of the diuenaions 

Gladwin' 9 Jekdngiry-g. 45.) arising from rivalry among his nobles — 

" " Of all the house of Tlmiir, indeed every plan and design which he formed 

of all the kings of Delhi, none since the came to little good, and every enterprise 

time of Secander L<3di ever appeared so drew into delay, and never attained its 

distinguished in point of devotion, aus* object. Though he had lived ninety 

terity, and justice ; and in courage, pa- years, none of his five senses were at all 

tience, and sound judgment^ he was with- mipaired, except his hearing in a smAll 

out a peer : but as, from reverence to the degree, but not so that oihm could per- 

injunctions of the Divine law, he did not oeive it" {Khdifi Kkdn.) 
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often expresses his contempt for the assumed sanctity of fakirs 
and dervise& 

His government is a system of continual mistrust : every man's 
character is secretly investigated, and colleagues are so selected 
that each may be a check on his neighbour ; yet there never was 
a prince so much cheated or so ill-served. 

The coldness of his heart is conspicuous in the manner in 
which he receives the accounts of the death of his oldest and 
most intimate friends. In so long a life such events often 
occur, and they always draw forth some pious or philosophical 
reflection, followed up by strict orders to seize on the property 
of the deceased, to see that none is embezzled, to hunt out 
all deposits, and to be careful in recovering all outstanding 
debts. 

His letters almost invariably include some poetical quotation, 
or some verse from the Kor^ They are sometimes Hteiflttm. 
familiar, and even jocose, especially those to his sons. One, 
written after he was eighty, ends with some burlesque verses, of 
two or three words long, each of which gives a ludicrous descrip- 
tion of the present occupations of some one of the principal people 
about his court.^* 

Oemelli Carreri, who saw Aurangzib in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, describes him as of low stature, slender, and 
stooping with age, with a long nose and a round beard, the white- 
ness of which was more visible on his olive skin, '^.e was dressed 
in plain white muslin, with one emerald of great size in his tur- 
ban. He stood amidst his omrahs, leaning on a staff; received 
petitions, read them without spectacles, endorsed them with his 
own hand, "and, by his cheerful smiling countenance, seemed to 
be pleased with the employment." ^' 

Of all the kings of India, Aurangzib is the most admired am^ng 
the Mussulmans. There are few who are quite blind to the lustre 
of Akber's character, but fewer still whose deliberate judgment 
would not give the preference to Aurangzib. 

There are some unconnected events which should not ] 
be entirely omitted in an account of this reign. 

^ There are three ooUectioiui of his diafta or notes which he wrote with his 

letters :— Firsts the " Ksl&raiit i Taibit," own hand for his secretaries. Moet of 

published by one of his chief secretaries, the third collection have the same ap- 

Endyat UUah ; second, the " Rok£m i pearance. They are without dates or 

Kariim," by the son of another secretary ; order, and are often obscure, from their 

and third, the ** Dastiir ul Ami Agtfhi," brevity, and our ignorance of the subjects 

collected from all quarters thirty-eight alluded ta 

Tears after his death. The two first col- " Oemelli Garreri, in C^ur^iU, yoL ir. 

lections profess to be merely the rough 

XX 
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The insurrection of the JAts has been mentioned; they are a 
Hindii people of the Siidra class, who inhabit a tract near Agra^ 
of which the capital is Bhartptir. Though in an open oonntry, 
and close to Agra and Mattra, they occasioned much embajrass- 
ment to the government even during this ragn; and rose to so 
much greater consequence in those that followed, that at one 
time they were in possessi<Hi of Agra, and were the last people in 
the plains of India that have offered any serious obstacle to the 
British pow^. 

In the thirty-eighth year of the king^s reign, AJ>. 1693, a ship 
bound from Surat to Mecca with pilgrims, which Eh&R Kh^ 
describes as cairying 80 gons,^^ and furnished with 400 mucdcets, 
was attacked by an English ship of small size. A gun burst on 
board the king's ship; the English boarded, and, ''although the 
Christians have no courage at the sword, yet by bad management 
the vessel was taken.** 

On this Aurangzib ordered the English factors at his ports to 
be seised, and directed the Abyssinians to take Bombay. 

The English retaliated by seizing the king's officers, and the 
Abyssinians, who (by Kh^ E^h&n's account) were on s, friendly 
footing with them, showed no inclination to break it off. At 
length Kh&£[ Eh^ himself was sent on a mission from the 
viceroy of Ouzer&t to Bombay. He describes his reception as 
being conducted with great dignity and good order, and with a 
considerable display of military power. He negotiated with 
elderly gentlemen in rich clothes, and, although they sometimes 
laughed more heartily than became so grave an occasion, yet he 
seems to have been fisivourably impressed with their acuteness 
and intelligence. The English allied, apparently with truth, 
that the king's ship had been taken by pirates, for whom they 
were not answerable ; and explained their coining money in their 
own king's name (which was another complaint against them) by 
statiog that they had to purchase investments at places where 
the Mogul's money did not pass. 

Nothing is stated to have been settled <»ql this occasion, but it 
appears from other sources that the English compounded for some 
pecuniary payments.^ 

It is curious that Eh^ Kh^ (though in this case he relates 
a transaction of smaU moment in which he was personally en- 
gaged) takes no notice of the war made on Aurangzib by the 

*' The number is probably not ezagge- 600 tons oairied aeveiity guns. (See Mac- 
rated, though the guns must have been pheraon's Commerce qf Jwiia, pw 133.) 
light. Some of the Company'B ships of '* Grant Du£ 
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English on both sides of India> which was of so much consequence 
in the history of the East India Company.^ He did not foreeee 
the fntore importance of those nnskilfiil antagonists. 



BOOK xn. 

SUGCESSORS OF AURANOZfB. 

CHAPTER I. 

TO THE ACCESSION OF MOHAMMED SHiH. 

BoMdwrShdk. 

As soon as Prince Azam heard of his father*s deatii, he ^JSJjjp^ 
returned to camp, and within a week was proclaimed ^Sti^^ 
sovereign of all India, in perfect disregard of the late ^J^^j^ 
emperor's wilL •«™- 

Prince M6azzim, with better reason, assumed the crown at 
CAbul, with the title of Bah&dur Shdh;* and both brothers pre- 
pared to assert their pretensions by force of arma In spite of 
the exhausted state of the empire, they assembled very large 
armies, and met at length not far to the south of Agra. A 
bloody battle ensued, in which Prince Azam and his victoiyof 
two grown-up sons were killed, and his youngest son, JSS^^ 
an infant, was taken prisoner. Prince Azam had dis- JSs££*" 
gusted many of his principal officers by his arrogance : f^;^'^* 
among others, Assad Khdn and his son, Z61fikir Khfin, aSii ui aw- 
had quitted his camp, and remained spectators of the ^*^ 
contest. When the event was known, they sent their submission 
to the victor. Bah&dur Shfih received them graciously, and pro- 
moted them to the highest honours in the state. He showed like 
indulgence towards the other adherents of Azam Sh£h ; but his 
confidence was chiefly repose i in Monim Khdn, who had been 
his own principal officer at C^bul, and was now appointed vazfr. 
Monim was an equally able and Well-intentioned minister; and 
as the king's only fault was too great fiicility of temper, his acces- 
sion was welcomed by the great body of his subjects, who looked 
to some relief from the religious austerity of Aurangzib, and the 
sacrifices* entailed, on them by his obstinate wars. 

» [S«e Mfll'a Bktory, book i ch. 6. * [He ib alao called BhOn Alam I.— Ed. 

—Ed.] 
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Prince C^mbakhsh, though a vain and violent yonng man, 
w^cLn ^^ admitted the sovereignty of Prince Azaan, and 
^kb^ had been* confirmed in his appanage; bat he refused 
HiM defeat ^ acknowledge Bah^ur ShfAi, and that king, after 
anddeatb. attempting in vain to win him over by conoessions, 
vehruxry'; marched against him to the Deckan, and defeated him 
zf Cited.' in a battle near Heiderdb&d, where Cdmbakhsh died of 
his wounds on the same day. 

The emperor's presence in the Deckan made it necessary to 
^^i^^'^ consider what course should be adopted towards the 
g^Jf""*" Marattas. It was easier at this time to effect an ac- 
!>«*"»• commodation with them than could have been expected 
Stoa^J^^ from tiie state of affairs at Aurangzfb's death. At that 
gjj^^ period Siho, the rightful r&ja, was still a prisoner in the 
andTAriBiL hauds of the Moguls, and the government was carried 
on by T&r& B&i, the widow of his unde E^j^ R&m, in the name 
of her infant son. But though the necessity of having an effi- 
cient chief had induced the Marattas to place B&j& R&m on their 
throne after the taking of R&ighar, they had not forgotten the 
hereditary daim of his nephew, and were not pleased to see him 
again excluded without the same motive as before. With a view 
to profit by these contending claims. Prince Azam, on his march 
against BaMdur Sh^h, released S&ho, who was now grown up, 
and promised him peace on favourable terms if he should succeed 
in establishing his title. This plan was adopted at the sugges- 
tion of ZulfiyLr Eh^, and completely answered its end. The 
Maratta chiefs took different sides ; and, instead of overwhelming 
their enemies, who seemed incapable of further resistance, they 
fell into civil war among themselves, and left the Moguls undis- 
turbed at the moment of their greatest weaknesa- When Bah&dur 
Sh£h turned his attention to the Marattas, Sdho seemed likely 
to prevail in the contest ; and Ztilfik&r, who was now in great 
favour, was anxious that peace should be concluded with him, at 
the price of the concessions formerly offered by Aurangzib. But 
Monim Kh^, the vazfr, though wilUng to agree with the terms, 
wished them to be granted to T&r& BiX, and the whole .negotiation 
fell to the ground. 

On Bah^ur's departure he gave the viceroyalty of the Deckan 
DiddKMn to Ztilfiyir; and as that chief could not be spared 
dSSiof ttS fi^om court, he left the administration of the govem- 
^mSJ"^ ment to B&dd Khdn Panni, a P&tan officer already 
^^*^- distinguished in Aurangzib's wars, who was to act as 
his lieutenant. 
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IMl6d followed up the views of his principal, and concluded a 
personal agreement with S&ho, consenting that the chov4; (px 
foorth) should be paid while he remained in office^ but 



stipulating that it should be collected by agents of his ^^m]u«^ 
own, without the interference of the Marrattas. ^^ 

This arrangement kept the Deckan quiet till the end of the 
present reign, and allowed Bahidur to turn his thoughts TnuMactioM 
to other scenes, where his exertions were scarcely less B^piits. 
required. While he was on his march against C&mbakhsh, he 
had endeavoured to make a settlement of his disputes with the 
B&jp^ta He had entered into a treaty with the rdna of Oudi- 
p^, restoring all conquests, re-establishing religious affairs on 
the footing on which they stood iu Akber's time, releasing the 
rina from the obligation to fiimish a contingent in the Deckan, 
and, in fact, acknowledging his entire independence in every 
thing but the name.^ He had concluded a treaty, apparently 
on similar terms, with Ajit Sing, the r&ja of Miirw&r, except 
that^ in the latter case, the service of the contingent was still 
retained. On Jei Sing, the rdja of Jeipiir (who, though he had 
never asserted his independence, had joined with Prince Azam 
in the late civil war), he had imposed more rigorous terms. He 
had left a garrison in his capital; and, although he allowed 
him to command the Jeipiir contingent with the army, he seems 
to have deprived him of all authority in his own principality. 
By the time the army reached the Nerbadda on its advance, 
Ajit Sing also had received some cause of offence ; and the two 
rijas went off together, with their troops, and entered into a 
league to resist the Mogul authority. Aa soon as the contest in 
the Deckan was put an end to by the death of C&mbakhsh, Ba- 
hiulur Sh&h turned his attention to breaking up the confede- 
racy; but before he reached the R4jp6t country, he received 
intelligence of the capture of Sirhind by the Sikhs, and of such 
a state of affairs in the Panj&b as left him no time for his 
intended operations.' 

In these circumstances he became anxious to make peaee with 
the B&jptits; and as the great obstacle to an aceom- peaoewith 
modation arose from their fears of treachery, he sent <^*x»^«'- 
his own son. Prince Azim ush Sh^, to accompany them to a 
meeting which took place on the emperor's line of march, 
and at which the r&jas appeared at the head ^of their own 
armies. 

» Colonel Tod'a Bdjattkdn^ toI. L p. * Scott's Memoin of Erddat Khdn, p. 

895. 58. Tod's Mjaithdn, vol il p. 77, etc. 
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^ D. 1709, -^ their demands were agreed to, and they were pro- 
A.H. 1121, bably left on the same footing as the r&na of Oudiptir. 

The Sikhs, against whom the emperor was obliged to march, 
Riaeof the ^^ Originally been a religious sect, were then rising 
^"^^^ into a nation, and have in our times attained to con- 
siderable political influence among the states of India. 

Their founder, N^Lnak, flourished about the end of the fifteenth 
peaoefai ceutuTy. He wftB a disciple of Eablr, and consequently 
their Boot, a sort of Hindti deist, but his peculiar tenet was uni- 
versal toleratioiL He maintained that devotion was due to 
God, but that forms were immaterial, and that Hindti and 
FexMoi^ Mahometan worship were the same in the sight of 
hometena. the Deity.' The spirit of this religion promised to 
keep its votaries at peace with all mankind ; but such views of 
comprehensive charity were particularly odious to the bigoted 
part of the Mahometans; and accordingly, after tiie sect had 
silently increased for more than a century, it excited the jealousy 
of the Mussulman government, and its spiritual chief was put 
to death in A.D. 1606,^ within a year after the decease of Akber. 
Their revolt. This act of tyranny changed the Sikhs iiom inoffen- 
sive quietists into &natical warriors. They took up arms under 
Har Govind, the son of their maHyred pontiff^ who inspired 
them with his own spirit of revenge and of hatred to their 
oppressors. Being now open enemies of the government, the 
Sikhs were expelled firom the neighbourhood of L&h6r, which 
had hitherto been their seat, and constrained to take refuge in 
the northern mountains.^ Notwithstanding dissensions which 
broke out among themselves, they continued their animosity 
to the Mussulmans, and confirmed their martial habits^ until 
oani Govind. the accessiou (A.D. 1675) of Guru Govind, the grand- 
He fornu the ^o^ of Har Govind, and the tenth spiritual chief 
^oS*iJd fi^m N&nak. This leader first conceived the idea of 
°^i^^ forming the Sikhs into a religious and military com- 



weaith. monwealth, and executed his design vdth the syste- 
matic spirit of a Grecian lawgiver. 

To increase the numbers of his society, he abolished all dis- 
Theirdoo- tinctious of cast among its members, admitting all 
converts, whether Mahometan or Hind6, Bramin or 



Chand&la, to a perfect equality; while, to preserve its unity, he 
instituted a peculiar dress and peculiar manners, by which his 

■ Professor Wilson, AtioHc Retetureh^ vol. xi p. 212. 
▼oL xvii. p. 283. ^ Sir J. Mftloolm, p. 214. 

* Sir J. Malcolm, AtkUic Rstewrcku^ 
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followers were to be distmguished from all the rest oi mankind. 
Each was to be a yowed soldier from his birth or initiation, 
was alwajrs to carry steel in some form about his person, to 
wear blue clothes, allow his hair and beard to grow, and neither 
to dip nor remove the hairs on any other part of his body. 

Beverenee for the Hindti gods and respect for Bramins were 
maintained, and the slaughter of kine was most positively for- 
bidden; but all other prohibitions relating to food and liquors 
were abolished ; the usual forms of worship were laid aside ; 
new modes of salutation, and. new ceremonies- on the principal 
events of life, were introduced;^ and so effectual was the 
change operated on the people, that the Sikhs have now (after 
parting with several of their singularities) as distinct a national 
character as any of the original races in India. They are tall 
and thin, dark for so northern a people, active horsemen, and 
good matchlockmen : they are still aJl soldiers, but no lougei 
fanatics; though unpolished^ they are frank and sociable, and 
are devoted to pleasure of every description and degree. 

Far different was their character under Guru Qovind, when 
they were filled with zeal for their £uth and rancour tii^m« 
against their enemies^ and were prepared to do or atuzBt. 
suffer anything to promote the success of their cause. But theii 
numbers were inadequate to accomplish their plans of resistance 
and revenge : after a long struggle^ Ouru Gbvind saw his strong- 
holds taken, his mother and his children massacred, and his 
followers slain> mutilated, or dispersed His misfortunes im- 
paired his reason, or at least destroyed his energy ; for so little 
formidable had he become, that he was allowed to enter the 
Mogul dominions unmolested, and was murdered by a private 
enemy, at N4nd^r, in the Deckan.^ But although it is some- 
times possible to crush a religion even after it has taken root, 
it can only be done by long and steady persecution, and that 
the internal disturbances of the Moguls prevented their 
applying. 

Their severities only exalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs, and 
inspired a gloomy spirit of vengeance, which soon .mair 
broke out into fiiry.' Under a new chief named '"**'«*~- 
Banda, who had been bred a religious ascetic, and ^^'^' 
who combined a most sanguinary disposition with ^^i^ ^. 
bold and daring counsels, they broke from their ^^^''^ 

' Sir J. Malcolm, AnaUc JUaec^rches, 263. The latter author states that Ouru 

voL zi pp. 219, 220, 284, 288. Qovind had a small oommond in the Mogul 

' Sir J. Malcolm. Forater's Travtis, p. aenioe^ whioh ia oonfiimed l^ KMLi Khin. 
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retreat, and overran the east of the Panj&b, committing unheard- 
of cruelties wherever they directed their steps. The mosqueSy 
of course, were destroyed, and the mullahs butchered ; but the 
rage of the Sikhs was not restrained by any considerations of 
religion, or by any mercy for age or sex; whole towns were 
massacred witii wanton barbarity, and even the bodies of the dead 
were dug up and thrown out to the birds and beasts of prey. 

The principal scene of these atrocities was Sirhind, which 
the Sikhs occupied, after defeating the governor in a pitched 
battle; but the same horrors marked their route through the 
country eastward of the Satlaj and Jumna, into which they 
penetrated as far as Seh&ranpiir. They at length received a 
check from the local authorities, and retired to the country on 
the upper course of the Satlaj, between Lodidna and the 
moimtains. This seems, at that time, to have been their 
principal seat; and it was well suited to their condition, as 
they had a near and easy retreat from it when forced to leave 
the open country. 

Their retirement, on the present occasion, was of no long 
continuance; and on their next incursions they ravaged the 
country as far as the neighbourhood of L&h6r on the one side, 
and of Delhi itself on the other.^ 

It was the extent of these depredations that made it neoes- 
Bahidor sary for Bah&dur to come against them in person. He 
^^^ soon drove them within their own limits, and then 
^""^ obliged them to take refuge in the hills; to subdue 

dri^^to ^^^^^ effectually, however, required a considerable 
thehiiia. exertion; and after Banda had at length been reduced 
to take refuge in a fort, it was only by means of famine that 
the emperor could hope to take the place. A long and strict 
blockade was therefore set on foot; but although the Sikhs 
endured the utmost extremities of hunger, and died in vast 
numbers, they still continued the defence. When further 
resistance became hopeless, a desperate sally was made by the 
besieged; many of the partakers in this bold enterprise were 
killed, and the Mussulmans took possession of the fort without 
further resistance. A person who seemed to be their chief, 
and had used every means of ma.king himself conspicuous, was 
made prisoner and carried off in triumph ; when he arrived in 
BKapeof camp, it was found that he was a Hindti convert, who 
^*°^ had sacrificed himself to save his leader, and that 

' Theprooeedingsof the Sikhs, till their oolm, Fonter, aad EhifiKhio: theaubse- 
capture of Seh^bnnptir, is from ^ J. Hal- qixent narrative is from Kbiii Ehtfn alone. 
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Banda himself had escaped during the sally. The emperor, 
though sufficiently struck by the prisoner's self-devotion to 
spare his life, was yet so ungenerous as to order him to be shut 
up in an iron cage and sent to Delhi. 

After this success, the emperor returned to L&h6r, leaving a 
detachment to watch the Sikhs, and to check their depredations. 
This object was not fully attained, and the power of the Death of bsp 
Sikhs was again on the ascendant, when Bah^ur Sb&h A.0.^712, 
died at L&h6r, in the seventy-first lunar year of his age, A.^^!im/ 
and fifth of his reign. '*'*'™°' 

The death of Bah&dur Sh^ was followed by the usual struggle 
among his sons. The incapacity of the eldest (after- contertte- 
wards Jeh^ndibr Sh&h) had given a great ascendancy to kdb. 
the second, whose name was Azim ush Sh^;* and as he was 
supported by most of the nobility and of the army, he appeared 
to have an irresistible superiority over his competitora 

But his three brothers joined their interests, and were kept 
together by the persuasions and fialse promises of Ziil- ^^f'^ 
fik&r Eh&n, whose love of intrigue was still as strong as KhAn. 
ever. Their concord was of short duration, but lasted until the 
defeat and death of Azim ush Sh^ Two of the sur- HeflMores 
viving brothers soon after came to an open conflict, to jeiubiSlr 
and the third attacked the victor on the morning after 
the battle; he was, however, repulsed and slain, and J^'"^J^ 
Jeh&nd&r ShSh remained undisputed master of the Jv^^i' 
throne. 

JehdTiddr Sh/ih, 

Immediately on his accession, Jeh&nd&r appointed ZtUfik&r 
Kh&n to be vazir. This crafty and able chief had sup- A< »g|don of 
ported Jehjjndir through the whole of the preceding sLul 
contest, judging, from the low and slothful habits of that 
prince, that he was best suited for a tool in the hands HiBinoar 
of an ambitious minister. Accordingly, he assumed ^**^*^* 
the control of the government from the first, and ^?z§£3r 
treated the emperor with the utmost arrogance and ^^^' 
disdain. He could not have ventured to adopt this course if 
Jeh&ndiur, besides degrading his own dignity by his vices and 
follies, had not provoked the nobility by his partiality for the 

• [This prinoe had been goyemor of tanutty, Calcutta, and Govindpore. Most 

fiengalfrom 1697 to 1708, and again from of the time Munhid 'KMn was his 

1707 to 1712 ; and in 1698 he had sold deputy.— Ed.] 
to the English the oemindarahip of Chut* 
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relations of his &vourite mistresa This woman had been a 
public dancer, and her family were of the same discreditable 
class ; yet they were exalted to high stations, to the exclusion 
of the nobles, whom they were also allowed on several occasions 
Genorai to iusult with impuuity. But though their disgust at 
diaoontent g^^j^ proceedings prevented the nobility from taking 
part with the emperor, it did not reconcUe them to the pride 
and tyranny of ZiilfikAr,^^ which soon came to be displayed to- 
wards all ranks ; and it is not improbable that their discontents 
might have led to open opposition, if the attention of all had not 
been attracted by a danger from without. 

One of Jeh&nd^r s first acts had been to put all the princes 
Beyoitof of the blood within his reach to death: among those 
roiS^ to" whom he could not get into his power was Farokhsfr," 
Bengal ^q g^^^ q£ Arfm ush Sh&u, who was in Bengal at the 
time of Bah^ur Shlih's death. After that event, and the ruin 
Ha is rap. <^f Azim ush Shin, he threw himself on the com- 
S^d^ passion and fidelity of Seiad Hosein AJI, the governor 
^^'^- of Behdr, an old adherent of his father, who wannly 
S Ai^l? espoused his cause, and prevailed on his brother, 
^^ Seiad Abdullah, governor of Allahib^, to adopt the 

same course. 

By the aid of these noblemen, Farokhsir assembled an army 
at Allah&b^, repelled a force sent to oppose him on his advance^ 
and had marched to the neighbourhood of Agra, when he was 
met by Jeh&nddr and Ztilfikir with an army of 70,000 men. 
The battle was fiercely contested; and Hosein All, the soul of 
toSSSo^* Farokhslr's enterprise, was left for dead upon the field. 
army. But succcss at length declared for the rebels : the em- 

jkn'. 1; ' peror himself fled in disguise to Delhi, whither Z61- 
zaHajik fik^ retreated at the. head of his remaining troops. 
Jehdnd&r, on reaching Delhi, repaired to ihe house of Ajssad 
Kh&n, the father of Z^k^r : this practised traitor immediately 
committed him to custody; and, on the arrival of ZmSkAv, per- 
suaded him, though at first unwilling, to part with the instrument 
of his ambition, to endeavour to make his peace with the new 
emperor by the sacrifice of his rival. 

ztuflkArbe- AccordiDgly, as Farokhsir approached the capital, 
dir 8h^ to both father and son went out to meet him, and deli- 
butit^to vered their late unfortunate master into his hands. 

" [IrAdat Khdn calls bim ^'Beater, I]id]a.>-£a] 
nay creator of emperon." He was, in " [Or more properlj Faimkhsiyar.^ 

fact, the "kingmaker" of Miihammadan So.] 
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iLssad Khin's life was spared ;" but Z&lfikir paid the ^^^S. 
penalty of his selfish and perfidious career, and was ^^' 
strangled before he left the imperial tent. Jeh&nd&r a.d. ms, 
was put to death at the same time ; and these severities A.H.'iik 
were followed by many other executions. MohamuniT. 

FarolAsir. 

The accession of Farokhsir was naturally accompanied by the 
elevation of his protectors. Abdullah Eh^, the eldest ^TSlS^^ 
brother, was made vazir ; and Hosein received the rank Abduiuh 
of amfr ul omard (or commander-in-chief), which was ml 
the second in the state. These brothers were sprung from a 
numerous and respected family of descendants of the Prophet, 
who were settled in the town of Bdra;^* and in consequence of 
this origin, they are best known in India by the name of the 
Seiads. 

They had expected from their services, as well as from the 
grovelling disposition of Farokhsir, and his submissive behaviour 
while courting their support, that they would be allowed to 
exercise all the real power of the state, leaving to the emperor 
only the pageantry, and such a command of wealth and honours 
as might enable him to gratify his favourites. But joaiomyof 
neither Farokhsir nor his favourites were so easily con- *»»«»«°»p«w- 
tented. His principal confidant was a person who had been 
c&zi at Dacca, in Bengal, and on whom he conferred the high 
title of Mfr Jumla. This man, though devoid of capacity, had 
an obstinate perseverance in his narrow views, which was well 
suited to gain an ascendancy over a mind like Farokhsir's, 
incapable of comprehending a great design, and too iiTesolute 
to execute even a small one without support. 

It was no difficult task to make the emperor jealous of the 
authority which he was so incompetent to exercise, and the 
overbearing conduct of the Seiads gave him a reasonable motive 
for counteracting them. 

" [AB*ad EMn died in 1716 ; and the debaucheries of the Mina bazar of Delhi, 

Seir ul Mutdkerin callfl him ** the last they obtained leave to reside outside of 

member of that ancient nobility which the town (bahir) ; others that it was the 

had conferred so much honour on the em- chief town of twelve (bdraX) which be- 

ptre." IriEdat EhKn says, "for above 200 longed to the dan ; but the ^)elling is 

years their family had filled the highest opposed to both derivations. There are 

offices in the state." — Ed.] four subdivisions of the tribe. — ^There ap> 

)• [<* The bdrhah tdddt are a powerful pears reason to believe that their occupa- 

tribe of Seiads in the eastern part of the tion dates as far back as the time of 

Musaffitt>nagar distriot. The origin of Shams ud din Altamish." (Sir H. Elliot's 

the name hd/rkdk is ascribed to various SuppL QUmary,) — So.] 
sources : some say that» scandalised at the 
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The first scheme oontrived in his secret cabinet was to weaken 
HisintrigueB. ^® brothers by a division of their force. For this pur- 
SSri^a^ P^® Hosein All was sent against Ajit Sing of M&rw^, 
^artPMkr- while secret messages were tra^mitted to the Bdjpdt 
^^' prince, intimating that he could do nothing more ac- 

ceptable to the emperor than by offering an obstinate resistance 
to his lieutenant. But Hosein All was too well aware of the 
danger occasioned by his absence to insist on terms that might 
protract the war ; and Ajit, when his own interests were secured^ 
had no inducement to make sacrifices for those of the emperor. 
^esan Peacc was accordingly concluded, on terms, to appear- 
peaM- ance, honourable to Farokhsfr; the rdja engaging to 

send his son to Delhi, and to give his daughter in marriage to 
the emperor. 

Tha mutual distrust of the parties at court was increased after 
incrraaed Hoscin All retumcd ; and Farokhsfr, as destitute of pru- 
^^'^'^"^ dence and steadiness as faith and honour, was exactly 
the sort of person with whom it was least possible to feel secure. 

The Seiads, conceiving (probably with good reason) that their 
lives were aimed at, assembled their troops about their palaces, 
and refused to go to court. It was now the king's turn to be 
alarmed, and the preparations of the contending factions threw 
the capital into the utmost confusion and distress; and there 
remained no alternative but an immediate conflict, or the sub- 
sabminioii missiou of the least determined of the parties. The 
peror. king was therefore prevailed on to allow the gates of 

the citadel, in which was his palace, to be occupied by the 
guards of the Seiads, whUe they waited on him for the purpose 
of settling the terms of a reconciliation. It was there agreed 
that Mir Jumla should be made governor of Beh&r, and removed 
from court; that Abdullah EMn should continue to exerdse 
the functions of vazir; but that Hosein should undertake the 
government of the Deckan, and proceed immediately with hia 
army to that distant province. 

Harmony being to appearance restored, the emperor's nuptials 
with the daughter of Ajit Sing were celebrated with unprece- 
dented splendour; and the R&ht6r r&ja, from his independent 
territory, saw his importance acknowledged at the capital whence 
he had in his infancy been conveyed with so much difiiculty to 
escape the tyranny of Aurangzib.^^ 

^* [Before this marriage Hamilton in Bengal, and exem^fm from dues on 
effects the emperoi^s cure, and gains for their goods. (See Mill, book ir, ch. 1.) 
the Company the zemindardiip of 87 towns — Ed,] 
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Afler this ceremony Hosein All set off for the Deckan. He 
was well aware that his continued absence would be the Hosein aii 
signal for the recall of Mir Jumla ; and he told the em- !!Stito^uir 
peror, at parting, that if he heard of any attempt to ^^^'^ 
disturb his brother's authority, he should be at Delhi Deoember; 
with his army within three weeks of the intelligence. zi ka^. 

But Farokhsir did not trust to the ordinary chances of war 
for affording employment to his general He had re- FaroUufr 
course for this purpose to D&^d ELh&n Panni, who was D^fkhin' 
.renowned throughout India for his reckless courage) zwisthim. 
and whose memory still survives in the tales and proverbs of the 
Deckan. D&M Eh&n had been removed on the accession of 
Farokhsir to the province of Guzer&t, to which that of Eh&nd&h 
was now added; and, being an old fellow-soldier of Zlilfik^ 
Kh^ could be relied on for zeal against the instrument of his 
min. He was secretly instructed to repair immediately to 
Eh&nd&h, to carry with him all the troops he could collect, to 
exercise his influence with the Marattas and other chie& of the 
Deckan, and, under pretence of co-operating with Hosein All, 
to take the first opportunity of accomplishing his destruction. 
D&iid's manner of executing these orders was conformable to his 
established character. He at once set Hosein All at defiance, 
proceeded to engage him as an open enemy, and soon brought 
the question to a trial of strength in the field. The impetuosity 
of his charge on this occasion entirely disconcerted Hosein Ali's 
army; they began to disperse in all directions, while "D&dd 
EhiLn, at the head of 300 chosen men of his tribe, armed with 
battle-axes, pilshed straight at the person of his oppo- Defeat and 
nent. At this decisive moment D&M received a ball ixtkdKhibL 
through his head, and his fall immediately turned the fortune 
of the day. His wife, a Hind6 princess, who had ^d. me, 
accompanied him to Kh^d^ah, stabbed herself on ^-"-ii^- 
hearing of his death. 

Hosein Alf, after his victory, proceeded to his operations 
against the Marattas, without imputing to the emperor any share 
in the opposition which he had met with.^ 

^ The abore aocotmt is from the Seir a Frenchmaii resident in India, and 

ul Mvidkktrin and Scott's Dechan, Qeneral Briggs published the first vol. of 

who have both borrowed from Ehifi a revised translation in 1832. General 

Shin. [The 8evr (or rather Siyar) vl Briggs remarks : " It embraces a period of 

MvlauMIAirin was written in 1780 by Mir about 70 years, and afibrds a complete in- 

Ghulibn Husain EJiin ; it contains an sight into the events which caused the 

abridgment of the early history, and a fuU downfoll of the Muhammadan power and 

narrative from the death of Aurangzib. the elevation of the Mahrattas ; and it 

It WM translated into English in 1789 by brings us to the first steps which led to the 
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Meanwhile, the long-contmuecl ' diasensioiis among the Hus- 
B«iiewedd«. subnans had afforded an opportunity to the Sikhs to 
of the ^^ recruit their strength, Eanda had issued from his 
retreat, defeated the imperial troops, and ravaged the level coon- 
try with greater fiiry than before. At length an anny was sent 
They are de- ^gaiust him, uudcr an able chief named Abduasemed 
SiSJS? Khdn. By him the Sikhs were beatoi in repeated 
tupated. actions, and Banda was at last made prisoner, with a 
number of his men and some of his principal followers. Most 
of these persons were executed on the spot, but 740 were. 
selected and sent with Banda to Delhi They were paraded 
through the streets on camels, dressed in black sheepskins- with 
the wool outside (in derisicm of the shaggy appearance they 
affected), and were exposed to the maledictions of the populace, 
which, it must be owned, tiiey had well deserved. Their punish- 
ment exceeded the measure of offences even such as theirs. 
They were all behecMled on seven successive days, and died with 
the utmost firmness, disdajning every offer to save their lives at 
the expense of their religion. 

Banda was reserved for greater cruelties. He was exhibited 
cniei«z»- in an iron, cage, clad in a robe of cloth of gold and a 
^^ scarlet turban; an executioner stood behind him with 
a drawn sword ; around him were the heads of his followers on 
pikes ; and even a dead cat was stuck on a similar weapon, to in- 
dicate the extirpation of everything belonging to him. He was 
then given a dagger, and ordered to stab his infSuit son ; and on 
his refusing, the child was butchered before his eyes, and its 
heart thrown in his face. He was at last torn to pieces with 
hot pincers, and died with unshaken constancy, gloiying in 
having been raised up by God to be a scoui^e to the iniquities 
and oppressions of the age. The Sikhs who were still at large 
were himted down like wild beasts, and it was not till after a long 
interval that they again appeared in force, and once more renewed 
their depredation& 

But the Sikhs, when at the strongest, were not numerous, and 
^rommot ^^^7 ^^^^ ucvcr foiToidable beyond a certain not very 
theMarattas. extcnsivc tract.^* It was with a different sort of enemy 

occupation of Bengal, and eventually of riority to tbe hiBtorical manobs of 
all India, by the British Qovemment. Europe. The Due de Sully, Lord CSaraa- 
The work is written in the style of private don, or Bishop Burnet, need not have been 
memoirs, the most useful and engaging ashamed to be the authtnv of tneHi a pro- 
shape which history can assume ; nor, ex- duction." — Ed.] 

cepting in the peculiarities which belong ^ The Sikhs have never been so floQ* 

to the Muhammadan character, do we rishing as they are now (1839), and they 

perceive throughout its pages any infe- are confined to the Pug^baod the nejgli- 
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that the Moguls had to oontend in the Deckan. The removal 
of D&iid Eh&n (A.D. 1713) had dissolved his engagements with 
the Maiattafi. His sucoessor, Chin Eilich Eh&n (after- chin Kukh 
wards so well known under the titles of Nizim ul Mulk SS^^^^J' 
and A'saf J£h), was a man of much ability and more ^^^ 
cunning; and as the feud amcHig the Marattas now raged with 
more bitterness than ever, he contrived, by favouring the weaker 
party, not only to foment their internal dissensions, but to induce 
several of their chiefs to espouse the Mogul cause. 

But these measures, though they prevented the increase of the 
Maiatta power, had little effect in restoring the tranquillity of the 
country ; and the removal of Chin Kilich Eh^, to make way 
for Hosein AU, put an end to the little good they had produced. 
Bands of Marattas ravaged the Mogul territory as before, and 
individuals of that nation seized on villages within its limits, and 
turned them into forts, from whence they plundered the m^ooeaof 
adioining districts^^ ^'^^^ 

The most troublesome of these, at the time of Hosein Ali's 
arrival, was a chief whose family name was D&b4ri : he occupied 
a line of fortified villages in Eh&nd&h, and, by his depredations 
CNDi caravans and travellers, shut up the great road from Hindostan 
and the Deckan to Surat. 

Soon after the defeat of D&tid Eh^n, a very strong detach- 
ment was sent to remedy this pressing evil, and was opposed by 
the usual Maratta tactics. The villages were evacuated as the 
Moguls advanced, and reoccupied as soon as they had passed 
by ; and D&b&ri, after affecting to fly till he reached a conve- 
nient scene of action, suffered himself to be overtaken, when 
his men dispersed in small parties among the hills and broken 
ground with which the place was surrounded. The Moguls, 
elated with their victory, broke up to pursue the fugitives. The 
Marattas allowed them to involve themselves in the ravines 
until they could no longer assemble, and then turned on them 
at once, cut the general and most of the detachment to pieces, 
and did not suffer one to escape till he was stripped of his 
horse, arms, and even clothes.^® The ftirther progress of the 
campaign corresponded to this inauspicious commencement ; and 
the Marattas, in addition to the manifest inefficiency of their 
enemies, were encouraged by the intrigues of Farokhsir himself. 

bearing countries ; their numbers do not Sikhs, see Capt Cunningham's HUtory 

exceed 600,000 souls, and they are sup- of the Sikhs, 2nd ed. (1853.)— Ed.] 

posed to have 3,000,000 subjecto by no " Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 431. Briggs' 

means well affected to their government. Seir vl Mutdkherin, toL i. p. 141. 

(Bumee* TraveUy voL ii p. 256.) [For ** Mr ul MuUUAtrinf yoL L p. 142. 
more recent information regarding the 
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At length Hosein Ali, finding that his presence could no longer 
He makw bc spsxed at Delhi, made a treaty with B&ja S4ho ; and 
SSTsSS agreed to acknowledge his claim to the whole of the 
t?W ^*' territory formerly possessed by Sivaji, with the addition 
!?ri7i7.» of later conquests; to restore all the forts in his poBseasion 
within that tract ; to allow the levy of the chout^ or fourth, over 
the whole of the Deckan ; and to make a further payment of one- 
tenth on the remaining revenue, under the name of si/rdAmukhi, 
This tenth, with the cession of part of the territory, was all that 
had been demanded in the last negotiation with Aurangzlb. In 
return, S&ho was to pay a tribute of ten lacs of rupees, to famish 
15,000 horse, to preserve, the tranquillity of the country, and to 
be answerable for any loss occasioned by depredations fix>m what- 
ever quarter. 

Though S&ho had at this time a superiority in the Maratta 
dvil war, a great part of the country thus acknowledged to be 
his was not in his possession; and he was entirely unable. to 
check the depredations of the hostile party, if he could those of 
his own adherents. But Hosein All's object was obtained by 
being enabled to withdraw his troops from the Deckan, and by 
vuokbBit obtaining the assistance of a body of 10,000 Marattas 
"''^^'^tS ^^ ^ march to Delhi.^ Farokhsir refused to ratify 
^*y- this disgraceful treaty. His refusal only served to 
hasten the crisis of the dispute betweoi him and the Seiads. 
The ultimate occurrence of such an event had long beocnne 
inevitable. 

Abdullah Eh&n, the elder of the brothers, though a man of 
state of the talcuts, WBS indolcut and fond of pleasure. His busi- 
^rt^^^ ness of vazir, therefore, was left to his deputy, a Hindi 
duiiah kmd. xianied Rattan Ghand,'^ whose strict measures and 
arbitrary temper made his administration very unpopular. En- 
Hot, of couraged by this circumstance, and by Abdullah's want 
PwokhBir. ^£ viJigance, Farokhair began to form schemes for the 
recovery of his independence ; and reports arose of an intention 
on his part to seize the vazir's person. These rumpurs seemed 
confirmed by the proceedings of some large bodies of troops who 
had been suddenly dismissed fipom the king's service, and by the 
unexpected appearance of Mir Jumla, who had made a rapid 
and secret journey from Beh^ to Delhi He represented him- 
self as obliged to fly from the dangers to which he was exposed 

1* Grant Duff, vol. i p. 446. empowered to nominate the Mohammfdm 

• Ibid. vol. i p. 144, etc C^Wa of the provincee.** (Sir H. EDiot» 

*> [** He was appointed financial minis- SuppL CfUm, pw 448.) — ElD.] 
ter, and poeaeesed such influence as to be 
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lythe disaffection of the troops in his province: he was very 
coldly received by the emperor ; and he ostensibly threw him- 
self on the vfiizir's protection, professing to have renounced all 
thoughts of public employment. But these appearances did not 
satisfy the vazir. He assembled his adherents, and prepared for 
the worst that might occur. If the emperor had entertained the 
design imputed to him, he had not the courage to cany it through. 
Overawed by the vazir's preparations, he hastened to appease his 
resentment, protested his anxious wish to maintain the adminis- 
tration on its present footing, and dismissed Mfr Jumla to his 
native town of MuMn. 

But this reconciliation was only superficial : the vazir retained 
a well-founded conviction of the emperor's insincerity ; and the 
other almost immediately renewed his plots, which he took up 
with as much levity, and abandoned with as much pusillanimity, 
as before. His plan now was, to form a combination comhinar 
of the principal persons who were discontented with nobi« to"* 
the vazir. Among these was Jei Sing, r£ja of Amb^r. "ipi»rtJ»in»- 
This chieftain had been previously employed against the J&ts, 
and had, by a long course of operations, reduced them to ex- 
tremities, when the vazir opened a direct negotiation with an 
agent whom they had sent to Delhi, and granted them peace in 
a manner very derog?ttory to the honour of Jei Sing. Chin 
Kilich EMn, who had been removed from the viceroyalty of the 
Deckan to the petty government of Mor&dd,b&d, was also ready 
to revenge the injury, and was summoned to Delhi: he was 
joined by Sirbuland Eh^n, governor of Beh&r : Rdja Ajit Sing, 
the emperor's father-in-law, was also sent for, but showed no 
inclination to embark in an enterprise directed by such unste€uly 
hands, and soon after openly attached himself to the prevailing 
party. The other conspirators, however, were zealous; and it 
was determined to assassinate the vazir on the occasion of a great 
annual solemnity, at which the number of troops well affected to 
the king would much surpass that of Abdullah's guards. But 
Farokhsir had now got a new favourite, a Cashmirian Htaiority 
of low birth and profligate manners, on whom he con- lutdo^T^ 
ferred the title of Bokn ud Doula. By this man's persuasion, 
which fell in with his natural timidity, he postponed the exe- 
cution of the concerted plot ; and he afterwards promised to his 
favourite the succession to the office of prime minister, and con- 
ferred on him, as a private jigir, the very district of which Chin 
Kilich Kh6n was governor. 

Y Y 
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Disappointed and disgusted with this preference, and con- 
PJasQ^u, vinced that Farokhsir's irresolution must be fatal to 
oonlederates. ^^y ^^^g^ ^ which ho was au actor, his confederates, 
with the exception of Jei Sing, lost no time in making their 
getnjj^ peace with the vazir. That minister, whose fears 
aooompanied had bceu awakencd by the previous appearances, had 
iLattw. already called for the assistance of his brother fix)m 
the Deckan; and Hosein Alf, who kept his army at his devo- 
tion, by carefully excluding all persons appointed by the court, 
from command, was now in full march on the capital. Jei Sing 
A.D. 1718, endeavoured to excite the emperor to take some deci- 
J^"^L sive step during the short interval that was left, but 
Mohairam. ^^ unable to animate that feeble prince even with the 
courage of despair; and Hosein All's first demand, on his arri- 
val, was for the dismission of the r^ja to his own territory. 
Farokhsfr, thus at the mercy of his enemies, had recourse to the 
most abject submission. Hosein Alf remained encamped without 
the city; but the vazir's guards were admitted into the palace, 
and it only remained to the brothers to decide on the fate of its 
tenant. In this state of affairs, some nobles who remained 
£Euthful to the emperor set out with their retainers to his 
assistance ; and a rising of the townspeople, for the purpose of 
massacring the Marattas, took place at the same time. In con- 
sequence of the confusion which followed, Hosein Alf marched 
into the city, of which he took possession after some opposi- 
FBiokhMir tion. It seemed no longer safe to spare Farokhsir; 
put to death, and that unfortunate shadow of a king was dragged 
Febniaiy; from his hidlug-place in the seraglio, and privately put 
RabiuBSdni to death. 

Some of the firuits of Aurangzib's religious policy appeared 
during this reign. EnAyat XJllah, who had 'been secretary to 
that monarch, being appointed to the head of the finance, 
endeavoured to enforce the capitation-tax on Hindiis with the 
rigour of his former master ; but he was soon forced to desist by 
the public clamour, and the tax was formally abolished in the 
next reign. 

There was a violent affray between the Shlas and Sunnis in 
the capital, and a still more serious one, in Ahmed&b&d, between 
the Hindlis and Mussulmans, in which many lives were lost : on 

** This ifl the date of his march from p. 164) makes the year A.D. 1719, a.h. 

Kh^d^sh, taken from Kh4fi Ehin ; Grant 1182 ; and many of its suheequent datei 

Duff alao confirms the year. The Seir ul differ, in the same manner, from all other 

Mutdkherin (Briggs' translation, voL i authorities. 
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this occasion the Mussulman governor (D&dd Kh&n Pannl) took 
part with the Hindt^. 

On the deposition of Farokhsir, the Seiads set up a young 
prince oi the blood, to whom they gave the title of Nominal 
Raff ud Darajdt He died in little more than three ^^Se'^ 
months, of a consumption ; when another youth of the ^ • 
same description was set up under the name of Raf[ ud Sl^^t. 
Doula, and came to the same end in a still shorter y^bri]^*. 
period. jj^*£ ^ g^ 

These princes had been brought up in the recesses ^3^^ 
of the seraglio, without any prospect of the succession, J**,,^^^* 
and had the ideas of women superinduced on those of ^\^j 
children. Their deaths must' have been inconvenient ^*^- 
to the Seiads, and they pitched on a healthier young man as 
their successor. This was Roshen Akhter: he had no advan- 
tages in previous situation over the others ; but his mother was 
a woman of ability, and had perhaps helped to form 
his character, as she subsequently influenced his s^h*™"** 

conduct. Se5ten7bir; 

He was raised to the throne by the title of Mohammed z^diiat 
Sh£h.« 

" At Mohammed*8 accession it was mence from the death of Farokhsir. {Seir 

determined that the names of his two ul Mutdkherinj vol. L p. 197. Grant Duff^ 

predecessors should b§ left out of the list vol. L p. 450. MArBden,iNr«mtfii»ato Ortenta- 

of kings, and that his reign should com- lia,) 
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CHAPTER II. 

TO THE DEPARTURE OF nAdIR SHAh. 

Mohammed ShdJi. 

The murder of Farokhslr (in spite of his personal character, and 
A.D. 1719, the familiarity of such a catastrophe in Asia) produced a 
A.H. n3i, ' general feeling of horror, and led to suspicions r^arding 
the premature deaths of his successors. The frequent 
indignation change of pageants also drew attention to the moving 
fiSSdl* * power, which they were intended to veil. 

The authority of the Seiads, thus shaken in the public opinion. 
Internal dis- was further impaired by their own disagreement, as 
their party, wcll as by the disconteut of some of their principal 
adherents, and soon began to show signs of weakness in the 
ineflSciency of the internal government. 

The governor of Allahdbdd (a Hindii) rebelled ; and, although 
inwiTToo- Hosein All went against him in person, he only gave up 
tions. Yna province on condition that he should receive that 

of Oudh in exchange : the tributary state of Bundi required a 
strong force to settle some disturbances that broke out there; 
while the Afghan chief of Koslir, in the south of the Panj&b^ 
revolted, defeated the royal troops, and was not subdued without 
an effort. A furious contest between Hind6s and Mussulmans 
also took place in Cashmir, in which the efforts of the govern- 
ment to maintain tranquillity were unavailing, until some thousand 
persons had fallen on the two sides, and much loss of property 
had. been sustained. 

The most alarming sign of the times was in the proceedings 
Prooeedinm ^^ Chlu Kilich Khiu.. This chief (whom, anticipating 
of A'nafjlh. y^Q ^i^^ J gi^g^u henceforth call A'saf Jih, and whose 
descendants are known to Europeans as Niz&ms of the Deckan) 
was of a respectable Ttirk family, and was the son of Gh^ ud 
din, a favourite officer of Aurangzib, under which emperor he 
also distinguished himself. He showed spirit in maintaining 
his dignity during the depression of the nobility by the mistress 
of Jehind£r Shih and her relations ;^ and subsequently rose to 
importance (as has been related) by his services as viceroy of 

' Being rudely stopped in a narrow ordered his attendanta to repel force with 

street, to make way for a woman who had force, dispersed the favourite's retinue, 

unbounded influence with the mistress, and compelled her to quit her elephant^ 

and through her with the emperor, he and escape on foot to the palace. 
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the Deckan. • He had quitted the party of Farokhsir because he 
found he was not to be prime minister ; and yet, on the success 
of his new allies, he was not even restored to his viceroyalty, 
but made governor of the single province of M^lwa. 

The disturbed state of that country gave him a pretence for 
raising troops ; and he became so formidable to the Seiads that 
they made a feeble attempt to remove him, offering him the choice 
of four other governments. This only showed A'saf J4h that the 
time for dissembling was passed ; and as he saw the difficulty of 
establishing a permanent control at the. capital, he determined to 
lay the foundations of his power on a firmer basis, and turned his 
first attention to the conquest of the Deckan. He had there many 
old connexions both with the Mussulmans and the M^arattas. 

Immediately on his revolt he marched to the Nerbadda. By 
intrigue and money he obtained possession of the fort j^-^\j^!^*>i 
of Asirghar, and procured the junction of several a.h. 1132. 
officers of the province. He was pursued from Hindo- si&xi. 
Stan by a force under Dil4wer Khin (a Seiad of Bdra), biLSlThw 
and another, under A'lam All Kh&n (the nephew of the g;^**** 
usurping brothers), was awaiting him at Aurang^b&d. Defeats the 
Taking advantage of the impetuous character of Dild- th^'^iadB. 
wer, he drew him into an engagement before he could be sup- 
ported by his colleague, and totally defeated him in a ^^ 1720 
battle fought near Burh&npdr ; Diliwer Eh&n himself •''*"•• ' 
was among the slain. He then turned against A'lam Ali, whose 
force, though weakened by the desertion of some chiefs, gained 
by A'saf Jih, was still very powerful A battle took place at 
BiMplir in Ber^, in which large bodies of Marattas were 
engaged on both sides, and which terminated in the ^j^ j^gQ 
defeat and death of Alam Alf . ' J^y- ' 

These events threw the Seiads into consternation, and, 
though secretly agreeable to the emperor and many of ^^^j^^ ^ 
the nobility, filled the minds of reflecting men with ^^®"*^- 
dismal forebodings of the ruin of the empire. This gloom was 
rendered deeper among a superstitious people by a violent earth- 
quake which occurred about this time, and seemed to threaten 
the existence of the capital; and in these depressing circum- 
stances the brothers betrayed those signs of irresolution which 
are often the forerunners of great calamities. 

Mohammed Shih (tutored by his mother) had carefully 
avoided any opposition to the Seiads, and patiently prodent 
waited for some change of circumstances &vourable to MoSSSniJd 
the assertion of his own authority. He now began, ^*^^ 
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with the utmost secrecy, to deliberate what could be done to 
accelerate his deliverance. Hia counsellor in this dangerous 
His plana Undertaking was Mohammed Amin Kh&n, one of the 
§S^***** noblemen who had deserted Farokhsir, when be proved 
Mohammed & tnutor to his owu causc, and who had since adhered 
AminKhAn. ^ ^jj^ Seiads, though full of envy and disgust at their 
power and arrogance. He was in the habit of conversing in 
T4rki with Mohammed, and by means of that language, which 
wa9 unknown to Indian Seiads, he was able to ascertain the 
sentiments of the emperor, although closely surrounded by the 
connexions and creatures- of the brothers. Hints interchanged 
in this manner paved the way to more private communications, 
and a party was gradually formed, the second place in which 
sidatKhin. was occupicd by S^at Kh6n, originally a merchant of 
Khdrasdn, who had risen to a military command, and was the 
progenitor of the present kings of Oudh. These combinations, 
however secret, did not fail to excite obscure apprehensions in 
the minds of the Seiads, and occasioned much perplexity about 
the manner of disposing of the emperor during the approach- 
ing contest with A'saf J£L It was at length decided that 
HoMinAii Hosein All should march to the Deckan, and should 
JSSSirAW carry the emperor and some of the suspected nobles 
^Jdb^^he alo^ ^^^ 1^"^> ^l^il® Abdullah should remain at Delhi, 
emperor. ^^^ watch ovcr the iutcrcsts of his family at home. 

After much hesitation the brothers quitted Agra^ and each 
marched off towards his destined statioiL TI\e separation was 
judged by the conspirators to afford an opportunity for executing 
their designs. It was determined to assassinate Hosein All, 
and Mir Heider, a savage Calmuc — ^who (though a man of some 
rank in his own country) was ready for the most desperate 
enterprise — ^was pitched on to strike the blow. He waited for 
his victim as he passed in his palankin, and attracted his at- 
tention by holding up a petition. , Hosein All made a sign to 
AMaanna- his attendants to allow him to approach, and was about 
aeinAif. to read the petition, when Mir Heider plunged his 
October;' da^SBT iuto his bodv. The blow was fatal : Hosein 

A H 1132 

zi H^j 6.' Ali rolled out a corpse from the opposite side of the 
palankin, and Mir Heider was cut to pieces in an instant by the 
fury of the attendants. The death of this powerful minister 
threw the whole oamp into commotion. A fierce conflict took 
place between his adherents, many of whom were Seiads like 
himself, and the partisans of the conspirators, who were joined 
by numbers whose only object was to protect the emperor. 
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Mohammed was with some difBculty prevailed on to show himself 
at the head of his own friends, and his appearance materially 
contributed to decide the fate of the day. The party of the 
Seiads was driven from the field, and many of its members, with 
all the neutral part of the army, made their submission The emperor 

- aMumei the 

to the emperor. government. 

The intelligence of this event reached AbduUah Khdn before 
he entered Delhi. Painful as it was in itself, it was as Difficult 
alarming in its consequences. Abdullah had now to j^^^ 
oppose his sovereign without either right or any popu- *^***^ 
lar pretext in his favour, and he was made aware of his situation 
by the immediate breaking out of disturbances in the country 
around him. But his energy rose with his danger.- He seta up a 
He proclaimed one of the princes confined at Delhi »«^«°»p««>'- 
king, conferred offices and dignities in his name, and applied 
himself with vigour to strengthening his cause by securing the 
services of troops and officers. 

Few men of rank adhered to him ; but by means of high pay 
he drew together a large, though ill-disciplined, army. Aaembiee 
He marched in little more than a fortnight after his *^"^y- 
brother's death, and was joined as he advanced by Chordman, 
the rdja of the Jits, and by many of his brother's soldiers, who 
deserted after having submitted to the emperor. On the other 
hand, Mohammed was reinforced by the arrival of 4,000 horse, 
hastily sent forward by Rija Jei Sing, and of some chie& of the 
Rohilla Afghans. The armies met between Agra and ^.d. 1720, 
Delhi. Abdullah was defeated and taken prisoner; ^^,^^'* 
his life was spared, probably from respect for his sacred ^®***™™- 
lineage. Mohammed Shd,h immediately proceeded to audtakea 
Delhi, which he entered in great pomp, and celebrated S^?72o, 
his emancipation by an extensive distribution of offices a.h.*ii38, ' 
and rewards. Mohammed Amin was made vazir ; but g^a^en 
he had scarcely entered on his office when he was JS'^Led 
taken ill, and died in a few hours. ^^^ ^^^ 

' new yazir. 

In most cases, the sudden death of a prime minister J-^- ^"^^^ 
would have been attributed to poison; but in this l^j^^^';^. 
instance there was a manner of accounting for it still ^^ 
more acceptable to the popular love of wonder. An impostor 
had made his appearance at Delhi some years before, who pro- 
duced a new scripture, written in a language of his own inven- 
tion, framed from those spoken in ancient Persia, and had 
founded a sect in which the teachers were called Bdktiks and 
the disciples Fer&btids. He had become so considerable at the 
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accession of Mohammed that the new vazir sent a party of 
soldiers to apprehend him. Before he was taken into custody, 
the vazir was seized with a violent illness, and his family, in 
alarm, endeavoured by presents and entreaties to avert the 
anger of the holy man. The B^ktik boldly avowed the miracle, 
but said his shaft, once shot, could not be recalled. He was 
nevertheless left undisturbed, and lived for some years after. 

The office of vazir was only filled by a temporary substitute, 
being ultimately designed for A'saf J&h. 

Meanwhile, every day brought some fresh proof of the decline 
Rapid de- of the mouarchy. The government of Guzer&t had 
monarchy, bccu Conferred on R&ja Ajit Sing, as a reward for his 
adherence to the Seiads ; the addition of that of Ajmir had been 
seci-etly promised by Mohammed, as the price of his friendship 
or neutrality in the contest between himself and those brothers, 
and a grant for life of both governments had been delivered to 
him under the royal seal In spite of these engagements, Ajit 
was now removed from Guzerdt; and although his deputy, a 
BAjptit, endeavoured to keep possession by force, he was driven 
out by the Mussulmans of the province, and compelled to take 
refuge with his master at J6dpiir. Ajit Sing, on this, occupied 
Ajmir with a large army of B^jptits, took and plimdered Nam61, 
and advanced his parties* to Bew£ri, within fifty miles of Delhi. 
All attempts to check his progress had been rendered ineffec- 
tual by the dissensions of the generals ordered against him, and 
their reluctance to undertake the duty ; and when, at last, the 
commander-in-chief moved out to protect the capital, he was 
A.D. 1721, g^ to agree to the terms originally proposed by Ajit, 
A.H, 1188. ^^^ Yie should submit to the loss of Guzerit on condi- 
tion of being confirmed in Ajmir.' 

Soon after this A'saf Jd.h arrived at Delhi, and took possession 
A'»fj4hi of the office of vazir. Though he had for sometime 
rD!'i722. b®®^ apprised of Jiis appointment, he thought it of 
a!h.T84^ more importance to secure his independence in the 
Raw tiB stoi. Deckan than to seize on the authority held out to him 
at the capital. He had been engaged in many transactions with 
the Marattas, who were rapidly assuming the form of a r^ular 
government, and it was not till he had settled affairs in that 
Indolence of qnartcr to his satisfaction that he repaired to Delhi 
the emperor, ^[e fouud the court ui a state of the utmost weakness 
and disorder. The emperor was given up to pleasure; his 

' Seir id MiOdJckerin. Tod's ^a^tdn. 
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favourite advisers were young men of the same pursuits, and 
his mistress had such an ascendancy over him that HiBfaTomv 
she was allowed to keep his private simet, and to 

• rm • i» -1 B^ dislike 

use it at her discretion. This state of things gave toA'safjih. 
great disgust to A'saf J4h, brought up at the austere court of 
Aurangzib, and, in spite of his predilection for intrigue, both 
able and willing to conduct a vigorous administration ; but he 
had neither the boldness nor the power to seize the government 
by force: and he made no progress in gaining the confidence 
of the emperor, who felt himself constrained by his grave man- 
ners, and importuned by his attempts to draw attention to 
public business, and who had no greater pleasure than to see 
his antiquated dress and formal courtesy burlesqued by his own 
dissolute companions. 

After some months of mutual dissatisfaction, the emperor and 
his favourites thought they had devised a plan to free A'»f jai 

o t/ r ggQ^ agaiiut 

themselves from their troublesome counsellor. Heider thorefracto- 
Culi, the governor of Guzer&t, though one of the SSSSS? 
principal actors in the revolution which restored the royal 
authority, was offensive to the cabal for his proud and inflexible 
disposition ; and they hoped, by embroiling him with A'saf Jih, 
that both might be rendered more dependent on the court. 
They accordingly directed Heider Cull to give up his government 
to A'saf Jih ; on which the former chief, as they expected, 
repaired to his station, and made ready to defend his Q^eiii the 
possession of it by force of arms. But this deep-laid ^^d^SbST* 
scheme ended in sudden disappointment; for their menf<rfSi 
subtle adversary so well employed his talents for p"^''**^- 
intrigue and corruption that his rival's army deserted almost 
in a body, and he speedily returned to Delhi, strengthened 
by the addition of a rich province to his former exorbitant 
command. 

No event of importance succeeded to A'saf J&h's return, ex- 
cept the murder of the deputy-governor of Agra by Expedition 
the Jits; on which BAja Jei Sing,' the old enemy of J^*^* 
that people, was appointed governor of Agra for the ^*>»'^*^- 
purpose of revenging the outrage. Chordman, the aged r&ja 
of the Jits, happened to die during the expedition; and Jei 
Sing, by dexterously supporting his nephew against his son and 
successor, brought about a division among the Jits, and at last 

* Kh4fi Ehin. ScoU'b Deckany vol. ii the Seir vl MtUdkherin; but probably all 
p. 187. Brigga and Grant Duff make it on one authority. 
Ajit Sing, aa does the old tranalation of 
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placed the nephew in possession, on condition of his paying 
tribute to Delhi. 

The mutual aversion of the emperor and his vazir was not 
Diagurtof diminished after the return of the minister; and it 
A'aaf jAh. ^as, probably, at the moment, a relief to Mohammed 
SJJffi^ when A'saf J6h, after securing his safety by removing, 
"»d «jta off on some pretence, from the capital, sent in his resigna- 
Deukaa. tiou and marchcd off for the Deckan. But this measure 
A.D. 17^, amounted, in reality, to a declaration of independence, 
A.H. iisfi, and was viewed in that light by the emperor himself; 
who, although he graciously accepted A'saf J4h's resig- 
nation, and conferred on him the highest titles that could be 
Theemperor held by a subject,* did not on that account remit his 
\sohSiz active hostility. He sent orders to Mob&riz Khdn, the 
veniorS" local govcmor of Heiderdbid, to endeavour to dispossess 
to rappunt' the viceroy, and assume the government of the whole 
^^^^ Deckan in his stead. Mobdriz entered zealously on the 

task imposed on him; and by the sanction of the emperor's 
name, joined to his own influence and the enmity of individuals 
to his rival, he succeeded in collecting a powerM army. A'saf 
J^, always more inclined to art than force, protracted his 
negotiations for several months, during which he endeavoured 
to sow sedition among Mob^riz*s adherents. As he made little 
progress in this mode of hostility, he at last came to open war, 
MobAriz fl^d soon gained a decided victory over Mob^Wz, who 
Md^L lost his life in the battle. As the emperor had not 
A-D. 1724, avowed the attack which he had instigated, A'saf Jih, 
^^^gj not to be outdone in dissimulation, sent the head of 
Moharram. Mob£riz to court with his own congratulations on the 
extinction of the rebellion. He then fixed his residence at 
Heiderdbdd ; and though he continued to send honorary presents, 
on fixed occasions, to the emperor, he thenceforth conducted 
himself, in other respects, as an independent prince. 

But, although he was beyond the reach of attack from his 
A'aaf Jdh's formcr sovereign, he was by no means equally secure 
wSthi fro°i ^is neighbours the Marattas. Their power, being 
Marattitt. j^^^ concentratcd and in able hands, was too great for 
any resistance that he could oppose to it, and all the refinements 
of his artful policy were for a time employed to divert it from 
himself, and to turn it against his enemies at Delhi. 

The change in the state of the Maratta government had been 

* [Vakil i mutlak, or lieutenant of the empire. — Ea] 
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gradually brought about during a considerable period, conaouda- 
and requires to be taken up from the commencement. mKL*^ 
Though S&ho had been set up as r^ja by the Moguls, ^«^^^ 
it suited the policy of A'saf Jdh, during his first government 
of the Deckan (a.d. 1713 to a.d. 1716), to assist his rival, 
Samba, at that time the weaker of the competitors. Other 
circumstances tended, soon after, to depress the party of S&ho, 
who would never have recovered his superiority but for the 
abilities of his minister, BAlajl Wiswandth. 

This person (the founder of the Bramin dynasty of Peshwds) 
was the hereditary accountant of a village in the Biiaiiwis- 
Concan. He afterwards entered into the sendee of p&hwi. 
a chief of the J^du family, whence he was transferred to that 
of the rija. He distinguished himself by many services ; the 
most important of which was his bringing over A'ngria (a 
powerful chief as well as famous pirate), in the Concan, from 
the side of Samba to that of S&ho. 

His merits were at length rewarded with the office of p^hwi, 
at that time the second in the state ; the plrti nidhi,^ or delegate 
of the raja, being the first. 

It was through his means that the cession of territory and 
tribute was obtained firom Hosein All Kh£n (a.d. 1717), and he 
was joint commander of the Maratta force that accompanied 
that minister to Delhi. At that time Sdho (without in other 
respects laying aside the titles or the independence assumed by 
his predecessors) was content, in his intercourse with the Mogul 
court, to acknowledge himself a vassal of the empire. It was 
professedly in this quality that his troops accompanied Hosein 
All, and the fall of that chief did not necessarily make any 
change in their relation to the government. Under this view 
B&Iajl remained at Delhi after the death of Farokhsir, and ulti- 
mately obtained a ratification of the treaty by Mohammed Shih 
(ajd. 1720). This recognition of his authority, together EatabiiBhes 
with other advantages, had established the ascendancy mentS^' 
of Sdho over his rival; and B&laji, before his deatli ®^®' 
(which happened in October, 1720), had the satisfao- ^^ 
tion of seeing him placed above the assaults of enemies, either 
foreign or domestic. 

The cessions by the treaty having given legality to what 
before was mere robbery enabled Bd.laji to intro- HMoompu- 
duce some degree of order into the Maratta mode of nue system. 

• [Or, more properly, praUnidlu, — Ed. 
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collection. It appears extraordinary, at first sight, that he did 
not prefer a solid territorial possession to assignments on 
other proprietors, such as the chovi and airdAmukhi ; or that he 
did not, at least, consolidate those dues, by throwing those on 
the same territory into one head, and uniting it with the land 
revenue where that also belonged to the Marattas. But it was 
HiB motives, by no mcans his object to simplify the claims of his 
government. He knew, from the relative power of the parties, 
that the r&ja would be a gainer in all disputed points with the 
Moguls, and was more anxious to obtain a pretext for inter- 
ference and encroachment over an extensive territory than 
clearly-defined rights within a small one. In furtherance of this 
policy, he claimed, as chant, one-fourth of the permanent revenue 
fixed by T6dar Mai and Malik Amber, of which but a small por- 
tion was now realised from the exhausted country ; and although 
he did not enforce this principle to its full extent, it still served 
to keep his claim undefined. It was not in dealing with the 
Moguls alone that he profited by keeping up this system of 
concision : by granting the chout and sird^smukhi to dififerent 
persons, and even inventing new subdivisions, so as to admit 
of further partition, he parcelled out the revenues of every 
district among several Maratta chiefs; so that, while each had 
an interest in increasing the contributions to the general stock, 
none had a compact property such as might render him inde- 
pendent of the government. The intricacy produced in the 
afiairs of the Maratta chiefs, by these innumerable fractions of 
revenue, led to another efiect that B&laji had quite as much at 
heart ; it threw them entirely into the hands of their Bramin 
agents, and strengthened the p^shwi's power by increasing that 
of his cast. But, though this system of subdivision was general^ 
it was not universal ; some chiefs had ahready landed possessions 
in the old territory ; and similar grants, more or less extensive, 
continued to be made from special favour. Every chief required 
a village or two for his head-quarters, and all were anxious to 
possess the government claims on those of which they were 
natives or hereditary officers. 

BAlaji Wiswandth was succeeded by his son B4ji R4o, the 
BAji Rio ablest of all the Bramin dynasty, and of all the Maratta 
T^^^^ nation, except Sivaji. Biji Rdo did not at once enjoy 
priri^**^ the whole authority that had been possessed by his 
po^*^- father. He had a powerful rival in the pirti nidhi, and 
the interests of those politicians were not more opposed than 
their opinions. The pirti nidhf was sincerely apprehensive of 
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the effects of a further diffusion of the Maratta power; and he 
strenuously contended for the necessity of consolidating the 
rija's present possessions, suppressing civil discord, and acquir- 
ing a iSrm hold on the countries in the south of the peninsula, 
before attempting to make any conquests in Hindostan. B£ji 
K6o took a wiser as well as bolder view. He saw that the 
hordes of predatory horse, who were so usefiil in an enemy's 
country, would be utterly ungovernable at home; and that it 
was only by forming an army, and establishing a military com- 
mand, that an efficient internal government could be brought 
into existence. He therefore counselled an immediate invasion 
of the northern provinces, and pointed out the inward weak- 
ness of the Mogul empire, which was nowhere so rotten as at 
the core : " Let us strike,*' said he, ** the withered trunk, and the 
branches will fall of themselves." The eloquence and earnest- 
ness with which he pressed his advice overcame all the doubts 
of the rdja ; and when urged by Biji R&o to allow him to carry 
his standard beyond the Nerbadda, he exclaimed, with enthusiasm, 
" You shall plant it on Him^ya." * 

The results of these debates gave B&ji Bido a preponderance 
in the counsels of the r&ja, and his ascendancy daily increased 
from the necessity for his assistance. Though Sdho waa ciharacterof 
not destitute of abilities, his education in a Mussulman ^^°' 
seraglio was alike unfavourable to hardiness of body and activity 
of mind; while B£ji B^, bom in a camp, and trained ofs^jiiuo. 
up a statesman and diplomatist, combined the habits of a Ma- 
ratta horseman with an enlarged judgment and extensive 
knowledge. Unlike his cold-blooded brethren of the priestly 
class, his temper was ardent and his manner frank ; he never 
flinched from fatigue or danger, and could make a meal of dry 
grain rubbed out of the husks between his hands as he rode 
along on a march. 

His designs on the northern provinces were aided by the 
Moguls themselves. Shortly before the battle with Mobiriz, A.'saf 
Jdh was removed from his governments of M£lwa and Guzerdt. 
Bdja Girdhar was appointed to the former province, and found no 
difficulty in occupying it, while the troops were drawn ^i r^^. 
off to the contest in the Deckan, but was unable to ^*8«M'^i^a- 
defend it from the incursions of B&ji Bdo; and in Guzerat, 
Hamid Khin, A'safs uncle, not only offered a strenuous resist- 
ance himself but directly called in the aid of the obtains a 
Marattas. In return, he gave up to them the chovi the governor 

' Grant Duff, and Maratta MSS. quoted by that author, yoL i pp. 482—486. 
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of the chcmt and divd^smukhi of the country under him ; and Sirbu- 
land Elh&n, the lawful governor, though successful in 
a!h. 1188. expelling Hamid, was, after a long struggle, obliged to 
confirm the grant. 

Notwithstanding the loss of these governments, A'saf J^'s 
A'ntjih power was now so weU established in the Deckan, that 
dioMmaioiia hc thought he might venture on an attempt to reduce 
rattaa. that of his formidable neighbours. For this purpose 
he again availed himself of their internal dissensiona He first 
applied himself to the pirti nidhi, and by his means had nearly 
concluded a treaty, by which the chout and m/rcUsrwukkC on the 
country round his new capital were to be commuted for a terri- 
torial cession and a fixed pecuniary payment; but B£ji 'R&o, 
faithful to his system of indefinite claims, and no doubt offended 
by the interference of his old rival, gave his decided opposition 
to the execution of the agreement ; and A'saf gained nothing 
by the negotiation, except the advantage of exasperating the 
jealousies of the Maratta ministers. 

His next attempt of the same nature was of more importance. 
Samba,^ the claimant to the Maratta throne, though eclipsed by 
the superior fortune of S&ho, had fixed the seat of his govern- 
ment at C61£piir, and retained the southern part of the domi- 
nions of his family, while he continued to assert his claim to the 
whole. A'saf J&h, without formally espousing his cause, affected 
to be in doubt to whom he ought to pay the money due from 
his country to the Marattas, and called on the parties to exhibit 
the grounds of their respective claims. This demand was highly 
Heiaat- rcscntod by Sdho, and his anger found a willing in- 
oomp«u^to strument in Biji BAo. At the end of the rainy season, 
onrio^^' the p^hw& invaded A'saf 's territoiies, and first threat- 
i.'ttii4o! ened Burhinptir; but when A'saf Jih (now openly 
joined by Samba) moved to the relief of that city, B&ji Rio 
changed the direction of his march, made a rapid incursion into 
Guzerit (where the chout had not at that time been confirmed), 
and after ravaging the province with fire and sword, returned 
with equal celerity to the Deckan He now laid waste the 
country round A'saf 's army, and so straitened his supplies, by 
the usual Maratta means, that he was obliged to renounce his 
connexion with Samba, and to concede some other advantages 

' ["Sivajf, the idiot son of TtfrA*B&i, tion, and to place Sambhajf, the eon of 

died of the siuaUpox in Jan. 1712 ; and Rajis B<U, the younger widow of Rija 

Ramchander Pant seized the opportunity Rdm, in her Btoitd.">>-{Duflrs MakntUaSf 

to remore Ttfrd Bix from the administra- vol. L p. 425.) — ^Ed.] 
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to the Maratta government. After this adjustment, B£ji "R&o 
crossed the Nerbadda to ravage Milwa, and to extort ^^, 1729^ 
Sirbuland Ehto's confirmation of his predecessor s grant ^"* ^^^'^ 
of the chont of Qozer^t. 

During his absence the pirti nidhf surprised and defeated 
Samba, and at last compelled him to sign a treaty ac- Aooommodar 
knowledging Sdho's right to the whole Maratta country, a2?o^d hS 
except a tract round C61&p6r, bounded on the west by "▼•»s«™^ 
the sea. This portion he was himself to retain, with the title 
of r&ja, and the same dignity as that assumed by Siho. ^ „. 1730, 
Though this success raised the reputation of the plrti ^-^ ^^*^ 
nidhi, it did not enable him to enter the lists with the p^shwi, 
and A'saf was obliged to look out for some other instrument to 
disturb the Maratta government. 

He found one in the head of the family of Dib^ri, the heredi- 
tary s^nipati or commander-in-chief Thia leader had Renewed in- 
been the principal means of establishing the Maratta ^^^. 
power in Guzer&t, and saw with indignation the fruit D4b^ 1^ 
of his labours carried off by another. His jealousy S^hiiftaT*" 
derived additional bitterness by the ascendancy acquired Q«»»^* 
by the p&hwd, who now conducted the government without the 
least control on the part of the r^ja. Incited by these feelings, 
and the promise of powerful co-operation from A'saf J&h, D&bdii 
assembled an army of 35,000 men, and set out for the Maroheeto 
Deckan, with the professed object of delivering the raja p^^iwd. 
fix>m the thraldom of his minister. 

B&ji Rdo had not an equal force at his disposal ; but what he 
had was composed of old troops, and he saw the ad- ib ant^ 
vantage of promptitude in acting against a combina- e£(iuo, 
tion. Without allowing time for A'saf J&h to declare andiduad. 
himself, he crossed the Nerbadda, entered %Guzer4t, and encoun- 
tered D6h&ri not fiir from Bar6da. The superiority of a,». 1731, 
his veterans over Ddbdri's less experienced troops de- a.h. 1148, 
cided the victory in his favour, and he used it with 
prudence and moderation. D&b&Ti having fallen in otB^ijsS^ 
the action, he conferred his office, in the r&ja's name, onwrit 
on his son, and left him in possession of the Maratta rights of 
Guzer&t, on condition of his paying half the produce, through 
the p^hwd, to the government As the son was an infant, his 
mother was appointed his guardian, and Quzerfit was to be ad- 
ministered in his behalf by Pilaji Qeikw&r, an adherent of his 
father, and ancestor of the Geikw&r family that still rules in 
Guzer&t. 
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Most of the other great Maratta families had also their origin 
Origin of the a little before this time. When BAjl RAo began his 
PuAr, mi- incursions into M&lwa, he gave commands to U'dajl 
^dS. Pu£r, Malhir liAo H61car, and Rinaji Sindia. The 
first of these was a chief before his connexion with the p^shwi : 
he soon acquired a territory about Dhdr, on the borders of 
Guzerit and MAlwa,'but never rose to such power as his col- 
leagues or their descendants. H61car was a shepherd on the 
Nira, south of Ptina ; and Sindia, though of a respectable family- 
near Statdra, was in such abject poverty as to be a menial servant 
of Biji Rio. These chiefs, and others of this period, were no 
longer adventurers warring at the head of their own retainers, 
but officers of the pdshwd, commanding divisions of his troops, 
and acting under his commission. 

B^ji Rdo had now the means of punishing the machinations 
compromiae of A'saf Jdh, but both partics began to perceive the 
biuTrL advantages of a mutual good understanding : Bdjl Rdo 
j&h. saw how much his supremacy at home would be en- 

dangered, during remote expeditions, by the enmity of so power- 
ful and so insidious a neighbour; and A'saf, besides other 
grounds of apprehension, felt by no means secure that the em- 
peror might not revenge his defiance of the royal authority 
by transferring the viceroyalty to the p^shwd, in whose hands 
such a title would not be inoperative. Accordingly, not long 
after Bdji R^'s return, the two usurpers entered into a secret 
compact, by which it was settled that A'saf should support the 
government of Biji R&o, while the other earned his arms into 
Mdlwa, and pushed his conquests over the emperor's remaining 
dominions. 

Bdji R&o had, at this period, strong motives of his own for 
iWjaAbhi extending his views in the country beyond the Ner- 
MArwir, badda. Immediately after his departure from Guzer&t, 
Guzerit. the court of Delhi refused to ratify the grant of chout, 
removed Sirbuland Khdn from the government, and conferred it 
on Abhi Sing, rija of J6dptir. 

The appointment of an independent prince to such a charge 
would have been objectionable at any time; and the profligate 
character of Abhi Sing, who had acquired his power by the 
murder of his father, Ajit,^ did not promise much fidelity on his 
part; but he possessed resources not enjoyed by the Mogul 
government, and seemed able, by his own means, both to expel 
Sirbuland, and to defend the province against the Marattas. 
" Tod's Rifjatthdn, voL ii. p. 91. 
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The first of these objects was attained in one campaign; the 
second was not so easy of accomplishment. FUaji Geik- a.d. i78o. 
wdr, though driven out of Bar<5da, still continued so formidable 
that the unprincipled Abhi Sing saw no means of over- ^.d. 1732. 
coming him except by procuring his assassination. PxwujreBthe 



This crime only roused the indignation of the Marattas, tion of 
without weakening their power. The son and brother wAt. 
of Pilaji appeared in greater force than ever, and not ^^Jm*^ 
only ravaged Guzerit themselves, but raised all the '******• 
surrounding hill-tribes of Bhils and C<51Is, and threw the whole 
province into revolt and confusion. While the EAjpiit prince 
was completely occupied by these disturbances, the Geikwdrs 
made a sudden irruption into his hereditary territory, and pene- 
trated to the neighbourhood of Jddptir itself. This AbhiSing 
attack, and the threatening aspect of the Maratta M^wdr. 
force in Mdlwa, compelled Abhi Sing to withdraw to his own 
principality, and the deputy whom he left in Guzerdt could 
make but a feeble stand against the Marattas. 

The affairs of that nation were not less prosperous in M^wa. 
Girdhar Sing, the governor of that province, had fallen in a 
battle with B&ji Si.o's officers (in 1729) ; and his nephew, Deia 
B£m, who succeeded him, and had opposed a gallant resistance 
till this time, was defeated by Chimnaji, the p^hw&'s brother, 
and lost his life in the battle. a.d. 1732. 

When Biji RAo entered Mdlwa in person (1732), the govern- 
ment was in the hands of Moliammed Kh&a Bangash, soooMmof 
an Afghan chief, who was also governor of AllahibAd. M&wa. 
He was at that period employed against a rdja in Bund^cand, 
which lay between his two provinces ; and the r4ja, reduced to 
extremities, had recourse to the aid of the Marattas. B&ji Rdo 
immediately obeyed the summons, came suddenly on Mohammed 
EMn, and before long compelled him to take refuge in a fort. 
The government of Delhi was too weak to afford him any relief, 
and he must have surrendered at discretion, but for the exer- 
tions of his own family. His wife sent her veil (the strongest 
appeal to Afghan honour) to her countrymen in Rohilcand. 
His son put himself at the head of the volunteers thus assem- 
bled, and by these means he was delivered from his difficulties 
and escorted to Allahdb&d. But this rescue of his person did 
nothing for his province. The rdja of Bund^cand obtainapo*. 
ceded the territory of J&nsi, on the Jumna, in return Bundeicauit 
for the services of Bajl Rio; and afterwards, at his death, left 

z z 
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him rights in Bund^cand, which in time led to the occupation 
of the whole of that country by the Marattas. 

Mohammed Kh&n's ill-success procured his removal from 
M^lwa, and the province was cooferred on B&ja Jei Sing of 
Amb^r. 

This prince, whose love of science makes him one of the most 
J^j*J«8iiig remarkable persons of his nation, was by no means so 
of'kdUwa. distinguished for his firmness or decision. His heredi- 
tary connexion with the Marattas, although not sufficient to 
induce him to betray his trust, fiekcilitated an accommodation 
A.D. 17S4. ftfber he found resistance desperate; and the result 
HiBtaoitrar- ^^, that in the succeeding year^ he surrendered his 
J^^w to* province to the p&hwd, with the tacit concurrence 
the Marattas. ^f ^j^^ empcror, ou whosc behalf the territory was 
still to be held. 

But if the Moguls thought to obtain permanent forbearance 
from Biji EAo by concession, they knew little of him or his 
nation; for though he for a time turned his attention to the 
internal affairs of the Deckan, he continued to press the formal 
cession of the chout and sird^smukhi of M^wa and Guzer&t, and 
directed the chiefs whom he had left behind him to carry their 
incursions up to Agra. The Moguls on their part made great 
demonstrations, and sent out unwieldy and feebly-conducted 
armies, whose operations served only to expose them to the con- 
tempt of ibe enemy. 

After some lapse of time B&ji R&o again took up the negotia- 
Bijiiuoin- tion in person; and in proportion as the progress of it 
dSSSfcu!* disclosed the weakness of his adversaries, he continued 
A.D. 173d. ^ j^gg jjj YiiB demands, until at length he insisted on 
the grant of a j^igfr, comprising the province of M&lwa and all 
the country south of the Chambal, together with the holy cities 
of Mattra, AHah&h&d, and Ben^rea The emperor, though all 
his attempts at open resistance proved futile, was not reduced 
quite so low as to submit to such terms. He endeavoured to 
pacify the Marattas by minor sacrifices, and those they accepted 
without receding from their great object. Among the conces- 
Pnrtheroee- sious werc a right to levy tribute on the B&jp^ts, and 
em^rtJ. * to iucreasc that already due from the territories of 
A'saf Jdh. These were, doubtless, given with a view to embroil 
the Marattas with the last-named powers, and they did not quite 
Alarm of fail of their purpose ; for A'saf Jih began to perceive 
A'aaf Jih. ^^^^ j^^ ^^ pushing his present policy too far, and 
that he had now as much to fear from the weakness of the em- 
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peror, as he formerly had from his enmity. At the same time he 
was assiduoasly courted by the cabinet of Delhi, who no longer 
looked on him as a rebellious subject, but as a natural ally, 
capable of rescuing them from the danger that hung over them. 

The result of this state of circumstances was to determine 
A'saf J^ to support the emperor; but while he was Heiareora- 
engaged in these deliberations, B£ji BAo was advancing emperor. 
towards the capital By the time he had himself arrived within 
forty miles of Agra, his light troops were ravaging the country 
beyond the Jumna^ under the command of Malh&r BAo H61car ; 
and while so employed they were attacked and driven back on 
the main body by Sidat Kh4n, governor of Oudh, who, with a 
spirit very unlike his contemporaries, issued from his own pro- 
vince to defend that adjoining. This check, which was magnified 
into a great victory, and accompanied by reports of the retreat 
to the Deckan of the whole Maratta army, only stimulated 
Biji Rdo to wipe off the disgrace, and (as he said himself) to 
show the emperor th&t he was stiU in Hindostan. An army 
had been sent out to oppose him, under the vazir, Kamar ud din 
Khdn. While it lay inactive near Mattra, B£ji R^ suddenly 
quitted the Jumna, passed off about fourteen miles to baji ^»p- 
the right of the Mogul army, and, advancing by pro- ISS. 
digious marches, all at once presented himself before a.'h!iu9! 
the gates of Delhi^ 

The consternation produced by his appearance may easily be 
imagined ; but, as his object was to intimidate and not provoke 
the emperor, he forbore from further aggression, and endeavoured 
to prevent the destruction of the suburbs. He was unable en- 
tirely to restrain the devastations of his followers, and he made 
that a pretext for drawing off to some distance from the city. 
This retrograde movement induced the Moguls to attempt a 
sally, and they were driven back into the town with heavy loss. 
By this time, however, the vazlr had been joined by Heretreau. 
Sddat Kh&n, and was on his march to relieve the capital ; and 
Bdji Rdo deemed it prudent to commence his retreat, a step 
involving no dishonour, according to the Maratta rules of war. 
His intention, at the time, was to have crossed the Jumna lower 
down, and to have plundered the country between that river and 
the Ganges; but the approach of the rainy season, and the 
advance of A'saf J&h, determined him to return at once a.d. 1737, 
to the Deckan, where his presence was also required for ^^.^ J^.j;' 
other objects. After the p^shwd's retreat, A'saf Jdh atDaiiiL 
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pursued his march to Delhi, and was invested with full powers 
to call out all the resources of the state ; while the governments 
of Mdlwa and Quzerdt were conferred on his eldest son, Gh^ 
ud din. But to so low a point was the power of the empire 
reduced, that, with all the means at his disposal, he could only 
complete the army under his personal command to the number 
of 34,000 men. 

He was, however, furnished with a fine train of artillery, and 
Marches supportcd by a reserve under the command of Safdar 
B^i Rio. Jang, the nephew of S&dat Kh&n of Oudh. With this 
force he advanced to SenSnj, while Bdji Rio crossed the Ner- 
badda at the head of an army said by himself to be 80,000 
strong, and probably superior in numbers to that of A'saf Jah.* 
This disparity ought not to have deterred the Mogul general 
from an engagement, for the Marattas had never been formi- 
dable in pitched battles ; and with them, more even than with 
other enemies, it was of importance to assume a superiority at 
the commencement of a campaign. A'saf Jdfa, on the contrary, 
probably from reliance on his artillery, as well as the caution 
natural to his disposition and his advanced ag&, determined to 
await an attack in a favourable situation, dose to the fort of 
AD. 1788, B6p£L The strength of his position availed him 
January. nothing agaiust such an enemy: the Marattas laid 
by*B^i RAo, waste the country round him, intercepted his supplies, 
nearB<spAi; attacked cvcry detachment that attempted to show 
itself beyond its lines, and completely broke off the communi- 
cation between him and his reserve. 

The effects of these operations so straitened A'saf Jdh, that 
at the end of a month or six weeks he was obliged to attempt a 
retreat towards the north. He had probably lost many of his 
cattle, and, although he left his baggage at B6p&l, he had still 
a heavy train to drag along with him. His movements, in such 
circumstances, were slow, and were further impeded by the 
Marattas: though deterred by his artillery from attempting a 
general attack, they harassed him with rockets, and hung on his 
rear with their cavalry, until, after some marches at the rate of 
three or four miles a day, he was obliged to submit to his fate, 
and enter into terms with the p&hw&. By this convention, be 
and ooQ- engfagTed to cede all the country from the Nerbadda to 

strained to y° *V, , , y, , ,. ■., -r»-xi v t a i^ • 

make great the Chambal (mcluding all Malwa), and to use his 

' According to the present way of Beldom be found to imply more than 
speaking among the Marattas, ** lak fouj," 10,000 or 15,000 fighting men. 
which ought to mean 100,000 horse, will 
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best endeavours to procure from the emperor a con- ^n the em- 
firmation of the cession, and a payment of fifty lacs p®"''* p*^ 

OI rupees. February; 

A'saf J6h was then permitted to pursue his retreat R^iJl^ 
to Delhi, and Bdji R&o took possession of his conquests : but 
before he could receive the promised confirmation from the 
emperor, the progress of the transaction was arrested by one 
of those tremendous visitations which, for a time, render men 
insensible to all other considerations. 

The empire was again reduced to the same state of decay 
which had on former occasions invited the invasions of invaaion of 
Tamerlane and Bdber ; and a train of events in Persia ^^^ ^^^ 
led to a similar attack from that coimtry. 

The family of Safavl, after having reigned for 200 years (about 
the usual duration of an Asiatic dynasty), fell into a previous 
state of corruption and decay, and was at last dethroned £p52i!*°* 
by the Afghans of Candah^. 

An account has already been given of the north-eastern 
portion of the Afghan nation ;^^ but the western tribes, wertom 
who were the actors in the revolution in Persia, differ -^s***^*"- 
firom those described, in more points than one. 

Their country is on the high table-land ^* which is supported 
on the east by the mountains of S61eim&n, and separated by 
them from the plain on the Indus. On the north, a similar 
bulwark is formed by the range anciently called Caucasus, which 
overlooks the low level of the Oxus and of the Caspian Sea.^' 
The part of this table-land westward of Her&t belongs to the 
Persians, and that eastward of the same city to the Afghans. 

There are fertile plains in this tract, and on the most extensive 
of them are the cities of Cibul, Ghaznl, Candah&r, and Herdt ; " 
but the greater part consists of high downs, ill-suited to agri- 
culture, and inhabited by pastoral tribes, who live in tents. 
They have the same government and the same character as the 
north-eastern Afghans, except that they are much less turbulent 
and contentious. In the pastoral tracts, the Afghans are almost 
unmixed; but a great part of the population of the plains, in- 
cluding the cities, consists of Tajiks, who speak Persian, and are 

'* 500,0002. ^* Herdt is jiut beyond the ridge which 

" Page 515. divides the waters that nixi to the south 

' ^ The cityof epulis 6, 000 feet above from those that flow Dorthward to the 

the sea. (Bumes' Travdtt vol. i. p. 151.) Oxus ; but it is on the same level with 

" See an essay by Mr. J. Baillie Fraser, the rest of the table-land, and may be 

in Trafuactioiu of the Roifol Oeographical regarded as forming a part of it. 

Society. 
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the same people that occupy sunilar situations in Persia and 
Transoxiana. 

The plains alone fonned the conquests of the Persian and 
Indian kings. The A%h£n tribes remained independent, 
though those near the possessions of the two great monarchies 
Ghiijeifl. must no doubt have been influenced by their power.^* 
The greatest of the western tribes were the Ghiljeis, who 
AbdAii5(or inhabited the country round Candahir, and the Ab- 
Durrink). j^ig M ^}^qqq original scat was in the mountains of 
Gh6r, but who chiefly resided at the time now spoken of in the 
country round Her&t. These tribes were always rivals, and often 
at war with each other. 

During the reign of ShAh Hosein (the last of the Safavis) the 
Revolt of the Ghiljeis had given such offence to Persia as to provoke 
Ghiljeis. ^ formidable expedition against them. Gurgin Kh&n, 
the prince of Georgia (a convert from Christianity to the 
Mahometan religion), was sent to Candahir with an army of 
upwards of 20,000 men," a force his opponents were unable to 
withstand. But so galling was the yoke of the Persians, that 
the Ghiljeis, ere long, resolved to run all risks to throw it off*. 
They were headed by Mir Weis, their hereditary chief, a man of 
talents and enterprise, and wedl aware of the feeble condition 
of the Persian empire. Conducting his operations with equal 
caution and boldness, Mir Weis surprised Candahdr, expelled 
the Persians from the surrounding country, and formed his 
acquisitions, with the original possessions of his tribe, into an 
independent state. This achievement took place in 1708, and 
was followed, by repeated attempts of the Persians to recover 
Candah&r, in which they were at one time assisted by the Ab- 
d&lis. In A.D. 1716 that tribe joined the Ghiljeis against them, 
and took Her£t, and overran the greater part of Persian Kho- 
T&B&n, The two tribes, however, continued their mutual 
hostilities: the Persians proflted by their disunion, and perse- 
vered in operations against both until 1720 ; when the chief of 
the Ghiljeis formed the bold resolution of canying the war into 
Persia, and striking at once at the existence of the government 
which had oppressed him and his people. 

Mir Weis had died in A.D. 1715, and was at first succeeded 
Conquest of by his brother; but his son, whose name was Mahmiid, 
theGhi^eio. bcforc loug seizcd on the government, and it was by 

" The AbddlfB agreed, about the begin- tion agamst the UEbelm. 
ning of the seventeenth century, to pay '* Now called DuntCniB. 

tribute to Persia on condition of protec- '' Malcolm^s Penia, toL i p. 601. 
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him that the invasion of Persia was planned The Persians had 
before this been defeated in a great battle with the Abddlis, who 
now threatened Meshhed, and whose progress was assisted by the 
incursions of the Uzbeks from the Oxns. 

The north-western part of Persia, also, had been invaded by 
the L^zgis, from Mount Caucasus, and the misconduct of the 
government itself made it weaker than those foreign attacks. 

Mahmtid left Candah^ with 25,000 men. He first marched to 
Kirmin, and thence to Yezd, from which place he moved directly 
on Isfahdn.^ 

He was opposed at Gulndbd^, in the neighbourhood of that 
capital, by an army of very superior numbers, admirably 
equipped, and famished with twenty-four pieces of cannon,^* 
But the spirit of the Persians was declined and their councils 
divided: the Afghans obtained a complete victory, and soon 
after began operations against the town. le&h&a had at this 
time attained to its highest pitch of magnificence and popula- 
tion.^ The last advantage became a calamity on the present 
occasion; for the Afghans, finding themselves unable to make 
an impression on the waUs, had recourse to intercepting the 
supplies. It seemed a wild project to blockade so extensive a 
city with 20,000 men, to which amount the Afghans were now 
reduced ; yet so weU did Mahm6d supply the want of numbers 
by vigilance and activity, that the inhabitants before long began 
to suffer all the horrors of famine. The extent of this calamity, 
and the miseries endured by the besieged, are described by most 
writers as surpassing the greatest extremities ever known on such 
occasions.^ This disproportioned contest continued for no less 
than six months, 'a proof of the prostration of the courage of 
the Persians as well as of their powers of endurance. At length, 
after all their sallies had been repulsed, and all the attempts of 

^ He had before been, for a time, in 'but their Bwords and lanoea.'" (SCal- 

possession of Eirxnin, while in a tern- oohn's Perna, vol. i. p. 623.) 

porary alliance with Persia against the ^ Hanway, followmg Chardin, staten 

Abd^s. (Jones' Hittoirt de Nddir Shdh, the inhabitants at 600,000 souls (voL ii. 

introduction, sect. 6.) p. 164) ; and although the comparisons 

w **The Persian soldiers looked fresh drawn by travellers between this city and 
and showy, and all their equipments, from those of India render so great a popula- 
the tents in which they reposed, and the tion incredible, yet it cannot be unreason- 
dresses they wore, to the gold and able to admit one-third of it, or 200,000 
enamelled furniture of the sleek horses souls. 

on which they rode, were rich and splen- ^ The poet Mohammed All Hasdn, 

did. The AfghitnB had hardly a tent to however (who was in Isfahan during the 

cover them, tiieir horses were lean from siege), contradicts these statements, and 

fatigue, the men were clothed in tatters, doubts if any man actually died of 

and tanned by the rays of the sun ; and, hunger. (Be&our's Memoin of Hazin, 

throughout their whole camp, it was em- p. 122.) 
phatically observed, nothing glittered 
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troops from the provinces to force in convoys had failed, the 
necessity of sabmission became apparent. The king went forth 
with all his principal courtiers in deep mourning, surrendered 
himself to Mahmtid, and with his own hand placed the diadem 
on the head of the conqueror (October, 1722). 

MahmAd's government was, at first, exercised with unexpected 
Their tynm. lenieucy ; but his garrison in Cazvin having been sur- 
ment. prised and massacred by the inhabitants of that city, 

he became alarmed for his own safety, put several of the Per- 
sian chiefs to death, and compelled all the armed part of the 
population to quit the city, on pain of a similar fate. Though 
the cruelties of the Ghiljeis have been extravagantly exagge- 
rated,^ it is easy to imagine the insolence and barbarity of a 
tribe of shepherds, suddenly raised to uncontrolled power over 
their former oppressors, and rendered deaf to compassion by a 
consciousness of numerical insignificance which could find no 
protection but from terror. 

Mahmtid had not reigned two years when the agitation and 
anxiety he was exposed to, together with the eflect of religious 
austerities and penances which he superstitiously imposed on 
himself, unsettled his reason. He became raving mad, and 
either died or was put to death, when he was succeeded by his 
, nephew, Ashref (April, 1724). 

The new king was a man of talents and vigour. Before he 
Their wan ^^ Completed the conquest of Persia, he was afisailed 
T^i^d ** ^^^ ^y ^^® Russians and Turks, who had entered 



into a confederacy for dismembering the kingdom. 
The western provinces were to belong to the Porte, and the 

" An example may be found in the Pendans ; and, on the same day on which 
different accounts of the transaction just the Afgh^Lns arrived from Casvin, he 
mentioned. Hanway^whoiflbynomeane cAuaed one hundred and fourteen per$(ms 
given to exaggeration, but who Bometimes to be put to death, confounding the good 
drew hifl information from popular ru- with the bad, and the small with the 
mour or from worse authority, asserts great." (From Sir W. Jones' French 
thatMahmtid extirpated the whole of the translation, vol. v. of his Works, p. 12.) 
nobility, and hunted down their children. The same author relates that soon after- 
turning them out one by one, like beasts wards his evil genius led him to massacre 
of chase ; and that he afterwards ordered all the princes of the blood, and that he 
the slaughter of every man, civil or mili- put them to death to the i^umber of 
tary, who had received pay (in however thirty-nine. These statements are not 
humble a capacity) from the former go- very consistent with the idea of a mas- 
vemment, commencing the massacre by sacre by thousands; and it may be 
the execution of 3,000 of the late king's observed that, during all this time, Shih 
guards. On the other hand, the author Hosein was left aUve, and, so far from 
of the Nddimdmehj whose statement being cruelly treated, he complained of 
may almost be considered as official, and his condition because he was confined to 
who certainly had no wish to extenuate a small palace, and only attended by five 
the atrocities of Mahmild, relates that male and five female servants. (Malcolm's 
" he formed a design to massacre the History of Persia, voL i. p. 644.) 
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northern, as far as the Araxes, to Russia Ashref turned his 
attention in the first instance to the Turks : he defeated them in 
repeated actions, and compelled them to acknowledge his title ; 
but he was not able to expel them from the conquests they had 
made. The Russians, though led by the Czar Peter in person, 
were less dangerous, from the strong country through which 
they had to advance: they had, however, made their way to 
Resht, on the south of the Caspian Sea, when their career was 
interrupted, and afterwards abandoned, in consequence of the 
death of the Czar. 

But Ashrefs most formidable enemy was now rising 
nearer home. Tahmisp, the son of Hosein, had fled jy^of 
from Isfahan, and had remained under the protection NidirSh^. 
of the tribe of Edj^r, on the shore of the Caspian, with 
nothing of the royal dignity but the name. The first sign of 
a change of fortune was his being joined by Nddir Cull, the 
greatest warrior Persia has ever produced. 

This chief, who had first collected troops as a freebooter, now 
appeared as the deliverer of his country. He raised the courage 
of the Persians by his example and his success, called forth their 
religious zeal, and revived their national pride ; until, by degrees, 
he elevated them from the abject condition into which they had 
sunk, to as high a pitch of military glory as they had ever 
before enjoyed. 

His first exploits were the capture of Meshhed and the recovery 
of Kioris^n from the Abd&lis and Mohammed Kh^ of Hednvw 

^^ out fche 

Sist&n, who had seized on part of that province : he Ghi^jeu, 
afterwards engaged the Ghiljeis under Ashref, who ad- Khoriuwin 
vanced to the northern frontier to attack him, drove Abd^un. 
them, in a succession of battles, to the southern limit of the 
kingdom, and so effectually wore down their army that they at 
last dispersed, and gave up the possession of their conquest, 
which they had retained for seven years. Most of their number 
were killed in the war, or perished in the desert on their return 
home. Ashref was murdered by a Bel6ch chief between Eirm&n 
and Candah&r (January, 1729). 

N6dir next marched against the Turks, whose treaty with 
Ashref left them in possession of part of the Persian territories. 
He had already i:ecovered Tabriz, when he received intelligence 
of a rising of the Abdilis, and was obliged to return to Khordsdn. 

On his former successful expedition against that tribe, he had 
followed up his victory by measures of conciliation. By those 
means, and from their common enmity to the Ghiljeis, he gained 
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a strong party among the Abd&lis, and to its leader he confided 
Banewed in- the chargo of Hor^t. The other party had now £:amed 
Abdiik. the ascendancy, had overrun Ehorasan, and laid jsiege 
to Meshhed, then held by Nidir's brother Ibrdhim, whom they 
had just before defeated in the field. They had even formed a 
connexion with the Ghiljeis ; but the new allies had no sooner 
met than their old enmities broke out, and they separated more 
estranged than ever. This war was more tedious than the 
former one, the siege of Her&t alone occupying ten months; but 
N^idir takes the Abddlis were this time completely subdued. N&dir 
and^lma Again took mcasurcs to attach iJiem to him after 
mmt*51b« ^^ victory, and as he not long after embraced the 
AbdAiia. Sunni religion they became the most devoted of his 
followers. 

The length of time occupied in these operations produced a 
crisis in the affairs of Persia. While the sole Amction of the 
government was the employment of the army, the king naturally 
remained a mere pageant in the hands of the general; but 
when restored to the capital, and acknowledged throughout the 
kingdom, he became a person of more importance, and during 
the absence of Nddir he took upon him the exercise of all the 
royal prerogatives. 

N^Uiir was not at all disposed to acquiesce in such a transfer 
He^^poao of authority, and, as soon as he had settled the affairs 
sh^. of Khords^, he repaired to Isfah^, and, taking ad- 

vantage of the odium created by an unfavourable treaty with 
the Turks, he deposed Tahm&sp, and raised his infant son to the 
nominal sovereignty. This may almost be considered as the 
avowed conmiencement of his own reign ; but it was not till he 
had gained many victories over the Turks, recovered the whole 
of the territory occupied by that nation and the Russians, and 
made peace with boiji powers, that he formally assumed the title 
of King of Persia. Before he was invested with that dignity, 
he repaired with his army to the plain of M6gh£n, to which 
place he summoned the civil and military officers, the governors 
of districts, the magistrates, and all the other men of distinction 
in the empire, to the number of 100,000 persons. By the 
la himself unauimous voice of this assembly he was offers! the 
elected king. (.^0^;^^^ which, after some affected reluctance, he ac- 
cepted, on condition that the Shia religion should be abolished, 
and that of the Sunnis established throughout Persia (1736).^ 

" Nddimdrnth, Jonee' WorhSf voL v. religion, and tvhtequtnUy aboliBfaing that 
p. 237. Hanway represents Nddir as only of &e Shias. 
stipulating for a toleration of the Sunni 
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By this change of religion Nddir hoped to eradicate all 
attachment to the Safavls, whose claims were founded He sup- 
on their being the champions of the Shia sect ; but, as Shiareiigion. 
the Persians remained at heart as much devoted as ever to the 
national faith, the real effect of the measure was to produce an 
alienation between the new king and his subjects, and led to 
consequences equally calamitous to both. 

Though little aware of this result at the time, Nidir felt that 
a throne established by a succession of victories must be main- 
tained by similar achievements : he therefore determined to 
gratify the pride of his countrymen by retaliating on their 
former conquerors, the Ghiljeis, and restoring CandaMr to the 
Persian monarchy. 

He made great preparations for this expedition, and set out 
on it at the head of an army estimated, by some au- invadegtho 
thorities, at 80,000 men.^ He had, on this occasion, ^*^***- 
the hearty co-operation of the Abd&lls, while the Ghiljeis were 
dispirited and disunited. But they had not so £Gtr lost their 
martial character as to yield without a struggle; and it was not 
till after a close blockade of nearly a twelvemonth that Nddir 
ventured on an assault of Candah^ : even then he was t^^„ e^. 
more than once repulsed before the city fell into his *'***^* 
hands (March, 1738). While the siege was pending, he settled 
the greater part of the surrounding country; and, at the same 
time, his son, Rez4 Cull Mfrz&, who had marched from Meshhed 
against the Uzbeks, not only conquered the province of Balkh, 
but gained a victory on the Oxus, over the king of Bokhird in 
person. 

Nddir's conduct towards the Ghiljeis was moderate and poli- 
tic: he took no vindictive measures in retaliation for Hiaoondiu- 
the invasion of Persia; he treated the Ghiljeis like his ^^i^^^v- 
other subjects, and enrolled many of them in his army ; but he 
removed a portion of the tribe from their lands round CandahAr, 
which he made over to the Abd&lis, and particularly to that part 
of them who had been settled about Nishdptir, in the west of 
Khords^.*^ 

^ Malcolm's ffiitory of PertiOy voL ii. p. 275. The aooount of the Ohiljei oon- 

p. 68. Hanway (toL ii. p. 355) says that quest ib almost entirely drawn from Han- 

this army of 80,000 men was closely fol- way and the Nddimdmeh; that of 

lowed by another of 30,000 ; but these Nddir Shdh's proceedings chiefly from 

great numbers do not seem probable to the latter work. Hanway is himself a 

the west of the Indus, where the vast man of judgment and veracity, but his 

armies common in India are very seldom facts seem sometimes to rest on the au- 

seen. thority of the DtmUre R6vcHution de la 

^ Jones' Nddirndmtk, Works, vol. v. Per«, a sort of version, we are told, of 
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The acquisition of the Ghiljei territory brought Nddir to the 
HiB differ- frontier of the Mogul empire. The extreme weakness 

euoe with o ir 

the govern- of that mouarchy could not escape his observation; 
iiMiia. and the prospect of repairing the exhausted resources 

of Persia from so rich a mine was scarcely a greater temptation 
than the means of employing the warlike tribes now subject to 
his authority, and combining their rival energies in an under- 
taking so acceptable to them alL 

While engaged in the siege of Candah&r, he had applied to 
the court of Delhi for the seizure or expulsion of some Afgh&is 
who had fled into the country near Ghazui. The Indian 
government was probably unable to comply with this demand, 
and they seem also to have had some hesitation in acknowledg- 
ing Nidir Shdh's title: for these reasons they allowed a long 
period to elapse without returning an answer. Nidir Sh^ re- 
monstrated in strong terms against this neglect of his applica- 
A.D. i788» tion, and without further delay advanced on Ghaznf 
^hl'usi, aJid CdbuL Another messenger, whom he now dear 
^^'^' patched to Delhi, having been cut off by the Afghans 

in the mountains, Nddir thought himself fully justified in an 
invasion of India. C&bul had fallen into his hands with little 
difficulty; but he remained in that neighbourhood for some 
months, for the purpose of settling the country, and did not 
commence his march to the eastward till near the approach of 
Orti)bI?!' winter. The court of Delhi had been too much ab- 
siSbii?^' sorbed in the dread of the Marattas and its own in- 
supinenen tcmal factious to pay much attention to the proceedings 
^Deiht"*^ of Nddir. As long as he was engaged in a contest 
within the old territory of Persia, they looked on with total in- 
difference; and even when he had invaded their own territory 
and taken Cdbul, they still expected that the mountain trib^ 
between that city and P^shAwar would check his further ad- 
vance. But the money which, in regular times, was paid for 
the purpose of keeping up an influence with those tribes, had 
for some years been withheld; and they had no inclination, if 
they had possessed the power, of interfering in favour of the 

the notes of Father KniBuiski, a Polish Nddimdmeh is a Peraian hktoiy, bj 

Jesuit^ which, though founded on good MirziiL Mehdi, who is stated by Sir J. 

information, is too fanciful and highly Malcolm to have been confidential eecre- 

coloured to be at all depended upon. It tary of N^Ulir ShiQi. Though a mimster 

bears a considerable semblance, in these and a panegyrist, he is a much more 

respects, to Catrou, formerly mentioned faithful historian than Ab61 Fasl ; and his 

(in the reign of Sh^ Jehi£n). Krusinski's style, in Sir W. Jones* French tnuisla- 

own work has since been published in tion at leaat> is much clearer and more 

Germany, but I have never seen it The compact 
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Moguls. It was therefore with dismay proportioned to NAdirm- 
their former supineness that the Moguls learned that ^ ^^^^ 
N4dir had passed the mountains, had defeated a small Novembw; 
force under one of their governors, had thrown a bridge Rama«in^ 
of boats over the Indus, and was advancing into the Panj^b. 

Notwithstanding a faint show of opposition, attempted by 
the governor of L&h6r, Nddir met with no real obstruction 
till he approached the Jumna, within one hundred miles of 
Delhi, when he found himself in the neighbourhood of the Indian 
army. 

Mohammed Sh^h had at length exerted himself to collect his 
force : he had been joined by A'saf J&h, and had moved Defeats Ko- 
to Camdl, where he occupied a fortified camp. S4dat shAh. 
Kh&n, the viceroy of Oudh, arrived in the neighbourhood of 
this camp about the same time with Nddir Shdh; and an attempt 
to intercept him by the Persians brought on a partial action, 
which ended in a general engagement. The Indians would in 
no circumstances have been a match for the hardy and expe- 
rienced soldiers opposed to them ; and they were now brought 
up in confusion and without concert, A'saf Jih having, from 
some real or pretended misconception, taken no part in the 
action.^ 

The result was the rout of the Indian army ; Kh^ni Dourin, 
the commander-in-chief, was killed, and Sddat Kh£n taken 
prisoner ; and Mohammed had no resource but to send ^ p ^^^ 
A'saf Jdh to offer his submission, and repair himself, J^H'ngi, 
with a few attendants, to the Persian camp. Nddir 2^*^<iad»i5. 
Shdh received him with great courtesy, and allowed him to re- 
turn on the same day to bis own encampment. He did not on 
that account desist from pressing his advantages ; for he soon 
after obliged Mohammed to join his army, and in this manner 
the two kings marched on towards Delhi. Different accounts 
are given of the negotiations carried on during the interval, 
which were embarrassed by the rivalry of A'saf Jdh and Sidat 
Kh&a ; but such intrigues could have no result of consequence, 
for Nidir had the power completely in his own hands, and re- 
quired no prompter to tell him how to exercise it, Advanoetto 

The army reached Delhi in the beginning of March, J^JVsq^ 
when both kings took up their residence in the^ royal ^**"^ '* 

* The journal translated by Fraser enumeration, by a news-writer in his 

{Life of NddiVf p. 154) makes Nsidir's camp, states his whole force, when at 

whole army, with the followers, who were PishdwoTy at 64,500 fighting men and 

all armed, amount to 160,000; but an 4,000 followers. {Ibid, pp.140, 141.) 
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palace. Nddir distributed a portion of his troops tliroughout 
the town; he ordered strict discipline to be observed, and 
A,H. 1161, placed safeguards in diflferent places for the protec- 
^* ^' ' tion of the inhabitants. 

These precautions did not succeed in conciliating the Indians, 
iMurrecUon who lookcd ou the fcrocity of these strangers with 
habitanta. tcrror, and on their intrusion with disgust^ On the 
second day after the occupation of the city a report was spread 
that N&dir Shdh was dead, on which the hatred of the Indians 
broke forth without restraint. They fell on all the Persians 
within their reach ; and, from the manner in which those troops 
were scattered throughout the city, a considerable number fell 
sacrifices to the popular fury. The Indian nobles made no effort 
to protect the Persians ; some even gave those up to be murdered 
who had been furnished for the protection of their palaces." 

Nddir Sh4h at first applied his whole attention to suppressing 
the tumult, and though provoked to find that it continued 
during the whole night, and seemed rather to increase than 
diminish, he mounted his horse at daybreak, ini the hope that 
his presence would restore quiet. The first objects that met his 
eyes in the streets were the dead bodies of his countrymen; 
and he was soon assailed with stones, arrows, and firearms 
General ^^D^ ^tc houscs. At last ouc of his chiefe was killed 
ma^iro ^^ jjg gjj^^ j^y ^^ gjjQj. aimed at himself; when he gave 
peiBians. y^^y ^ jjjg passion, and ordered a genera) massacre of 
the Indians.^ The slaughter raged fix>m sunrise tiU the day 
was far advanced, and was attended with all the horrors that 
could be inspired by rapine, lust, and thirst of vengeance. The 
city was set on fire in several places, and was soon involved in 
one scene of destruction, blood, and terror. 

At length N&dir, satiated with carnage, allowed himself to be 
prevailed on by the intercession of the emperor or his prime 
minister, and gave an order to stop the massacre ; and, to the 
infinite credit of his discipline, it was immediately obeyed.** 

^ Fraaer. Bokn ud doula, in the Qreat Bizir, where 

^ Hazin states the number cut off at Mohammed Sh^ and his nobles at length 

700 (p. 281 of Mr. Belfour's edition of took courage to present themselyee. They 

the original ; in the translation, p. 299, it stood before him with downcast eyes, 

is 7,000, but doubtless from ad error of until Nddir commanded them to speak ; 

the press). Scott (voL ii p. 207) makes when Mohammed burst into tears, and 

it 1000. entreated Nddir to spare his Bubjects. I 

" Fraser, p. 188. wish there waa better authority th&n Dow 

" The authentic accounts differ about for this not improbable aneodote. The 

the suspension of the massacre. It is said best account of the massacre is thjit of 

that Niidir, during the whole period, sat Hazln, who was an eye-witness, and whose 

in gloomy silence in the little mosque of narrative is copied, almost verbatim, by 
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But the sufferings of the people of Delhi did not cease with 
this tragedy. Nddir's sole object in invading India si^'s 
was to enrich himself by its plunder, and he began to "^"^^^o^*- 
discuss the contributions from the moment of his victory. His 
first adviser was S&dat Kh^: that nobleman died soon after 
reaching Delhi, when the. work of exaction was committed to 
Sirbuland Eii^n and a Persian named Tahmisp Khdn; and their 
proceedings, whidi were sufficiently rigorous of themselves, 
were urged on by the violence and impatience of Nddir. 

They first took possession of the imperial treasures and jewels, 
including the celebrated peacock throne. They afterwards seized 
on the whole effects of some great nobles, and compelled the 
rest to sacrifice the largest part of their property as a Hi8rop«dty 
ransom for the remainder. They then fell on the in- "^dvioienoe. 
ferior officers and on the common inhabitants: guards were 
stationed to prevent people leaving the city, and every man was 
constrained to disclose the amount of his fortune, and to pay 
accordingly. Every species of cruelty was employed to extort 
these contributions. Even men of consequence were beaten to 
draw forth confessions. Great numbers of the inhabitants died 
of the usage they received, and many destroyed themselves to 
avoid the disgrace and torture. "Sleep and rest forsook the 
city. In every chamber and house was heard the cry of afflic- 
tion. It was before a general massacre, but now the murder of 
individuals." ^^ 

Contributions were also levied on the governors of provinces ; 
until Nidir was at length convinced that he had ex- h© prepaid 
hausted all the sources from which wealth was to be *^'»*'^- 
obtained, and prepared himself to return to his own dominions. 
He made a treaty with Mohammed Shdh, by which all The oonntry 
the country west of the Indus was ceded to him. He indua ceded 
married his son to a princess of the house of Timtir, Mohammed 
and at last he seated Mohammed on the throne, invested stored. 

the author of the Seir ul MtUdkhertn ; slaughter continued for almost the whole 

and the journal of a native Indian who day, and that about 30,000 persons were 

was secretary to Sirbuland, given by put to the sword during the course of it. 

Fraser in his History of Nddir Skdh. Scott (vol. ii p. 207) restricts the number 

. The succeeding transactions (in some of to 8, 000, but he does not give his autho- 

which the writer must have been an ac- rity ; and it is incredible that so small a 

tor) are minutely recorded in the same result should be produced by many hours 

Cumal. Hazin mforms us the massacre of unresisted butchery by a detachment 

ted for half the day, and that the of 20,000 men, which was the body em^ 

numbers slain were beyond calculation. ployed on it. 

Fraser makes the amount from 120,000 " The words between inverted commas 

to 150,000 ; but the author of the Nd- are drawn from Scott (vol. ii p. 210) ; 

dirrulmeh seems nearest the truth, and but the substance is the same in all the 

probably below it^ in stating that the narratives. 
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bim with his own hand with the ornaments of the diadem, and 
enjoined all the Indian nobles to obey him implicitly, on pain 
of his future indignation and vengeance. 

At length he marched from Delhi, after a residence of fifty- 
Amount of eight days, carrying with him a treasure in money, 
carried off amounting, by the lowest computation, to eight or nine 
8^4h. millions sterling, besides several millions in gold and 

silver plate, valuable furniture, and rich stuffs of every descrip- 
tion ; and this does not include the jewels, which were inesti- 
mable. He also carried off many elephants, horses, and camels, 
and led away the most skilful workmen and artisans, to the 
number of some hundreds.** 



CHAPTER III. 

TO THE DEATH OF MOHAMMED SHIh. 

For some time after NAdir Shdh*s departure, the inhabitants of 
Deplorable Delhi remained in a sort of stupor. They had not yet 
the capital, recovcrod the terror of the past, and the destruction of 
their fortunes : many of their houses were in ruins ; much of 
the city was entirely deserted, and the whole infected by the 
stench of the bodies which still lay unburied in the streets. It 
was not till long after Nadir was gone, that the court awoke as 
if jfrom a lethargy.^ The view of the empire which presented 
and of the itsclf was as full of ruin and desolation as the capital, 
empire. rpj^^ army was destroyed, the treasury emptied, the 
finances all but annihilated ; the Marattas still threatened on the 

^ The various sums of money enumera- waa oonoerted between thoee chiefs. N^- 

ted by Scott amount to between 8,000, OOOL dir Shih rewarded their treachery by 

and 9,000,0002. The Nddimdnuh says spitting on their beards, and ordering 

fifteen crores of rupees ; Fraser, thirty them to be driven from his court. The 

crores of rupees ; and Hanway, thirty two nobles, thus disgraced, agreed to end 

crores, which he estimates at 37f 500,0002. ; their shame by a voluntary death: but 

and all these sums are the money alone. as they were rivals, and each suspected 

The imperial treasures must have been the sincerity of the other, they sent spies 

greatly encroached on since the reign of to discover whether the resolution was 

Shdh Jehiin : the peacock throne, which carried into effect. A'saf JiUi, the more 

Tavemier estimated at 6,000,0002., is crafty of the two, took an innocent 

only valued, in the NdcUmdmehf at draught, and soon after pretended to fall 

2,000,0002., andinScottonlyat 1,000,0002. down dead; on which Siklat, deceived 

Many stories which were current at the by the artifice, swallowed real poison, and 

time, about the causes of this invasion, forthwith expired. These fictions, like 

are preserved in Dow's Hmdostan. Ac- many others which are believed in times 

cording to those narratives, Nddir was of agitation, disappear when full light is 

invited to India by A'saf Jdh and Sddat thrown on the period. 
Kh^, and the loss of the battle of Cam^ > Fraaer. [CI supra, pp. 416, 417.— Ei>.] 
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south, and the only provinces which had not been laid waste by 
their ravages had now been destroyed by Nddir's army. 

To these unavoidable evils the court added internal dissension. 
The prevailing faction was formed of a few great internal din 
families, who, from their Tdrk descent, were called the ■«°^«»- 
Ttirdnl nobles: the heads were the vazir Kamar ud din Eh£n 
and A'saf Jih, and they were connected by intermarriages as well 
as by party. To them were opposed all those desirous of sup- 
planting them, or jealous of their ascendancy, among which num- 
ber the emperor himself was thought to be included. 

This divided government would have fallen an easy prey to 
the Marattas, had not circumstances procured it a respite from 
the encroachments of those invaders. If the power of Prooeedings 
Nidir Shdh had been underrated by the Moguls, it »tSi^^ 
was probably quite unknown to B4ji R4o : and he seems to have 
been struck with amazement at the appearance of this terrible 
antagonist, in a field which he expected to have traversed unop- 
posed. His first thought was to suspend all his plans of aggran- 
dizement, and form a general league for the defence of India 
" Our domestic quarrels (he writes) are now insignificant ; there 
is but one enemy in Hindostan." ..." Hindtis and Mussulmans, 
the whole power of the Deckan, must assemble,"' When he was 
relieved from the fear of Nddir Shdh, he returned to his old 
designs. He had a ground of quarrel with the Moguls, B<if lUo re- 
as the agreement made by A'saf J6h had not been S^?p^' 
formally ratified by the emperor, and the obvious course ^^^'^ 
for him was to- have enforced his claim at Delhi : but he was led 
to choose the Deckan for the theatre of the war, that he might be 
at hand to watch the proceedings of the Bosla of Ber^ and the 
GeikwAr of Guzerit, who were plotting to overthrow his power 
under pretence of emancipating the rija. He disposed of the 
Bosla by engaging him in a remote expedition into the Camatic, 
and then attacked N&sir Jang, the second son of A'saf AttaoiuA'aaf 
J6h, who had been left in charge of his father's govern- tnalS^ 
ment, and was encamped with 10,000 men at Burhdnp6r. Mji 
Rao at first surrounded him, and probably expected the ^d. 1740. 
same success as he had lately met with against A'saf ^"- "**• 
Jdh himself; but the young viceroy showed a vigour unusual to 
the Moguls of that day ; and, being joined by a reinforcement, 
he attacked the Marattas, broke through their army, and had 
advanced to Ahmednagar, on his way to P6na, when xsrepuiMd 
Biji lUU) thought it prudent to come to an accommo- ^^nxj^ 

■ Grant Duff, vol. I p. 647. 
3 A 
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datiou with him. The p^shw& seems now to have been reduced 
F«rpiflzed to perplexity by the vaxiety of embarrassments which 
B^jiB^ he had brought on himself;' and was returning to 
fiJmo^ Hindostan (for what purpose is not known), when his 
April |» ; plans were arrested by his deaths which took place on 
Birfte, ' the Nerbadda. 

He left three sons : B&laji BAo, who succeeded him as p&hw& ; 
HUwu. 'Ei&gon&t B^x), or Ragoba, who was at one time much 
connected with the English, and was the father of the last p&h- 
w6, ; and Shamshir BahMur, to whom (though an illegitimate 
son by a Mahometan woman, and brought up in his mother's re- 
ligion) he lefl all his possessions and pretensions in Bundelcand. 

During the last years of B&ji lULo's administration he had been 
wanintiM engaged in wars in the Concan. They were chiefly 
^*bSJ,|*" conducted by his brother, Chimnaji ; and, from the posi- 
Bio'B death. ^Jqjj ^f j^jg encmics in forts and islands, protected on one 
side by the sea, and on the other by hills and jungles, re- 
quired extraordinary exertions, and were attended with imperfect 
success. 

These enemies were A'ngria of CoULba, the Abyssinians of 
withA'ngria. Jinjera, and the Portuguese. A'ngria^ after his ac- 
knowledgment of S&ho BAjBLy remained in nominal dependence 
on the Maratta state, but employed his own resources with little 
or no control. His piracies (which he called " levying chovi on 
the sea") rendered him formidable to all his neighbours. The 
English made repeated attacks on him, with considerable naval 
forces, and on one occasion with the co-operation of the Portu- 
guese (A.D. 1719), yet failed in all their attempts. The Dutch 
also sent a strong force against him at a later period, (A.D. 1124), 
with equal ill-success. The p^shw& interposed in a dispute 
between two brothers of the family, and received from one of the 
competitors two forts which they possessed in the Ohdts (about A.D. 
1734). The contest, however, continued ; and the p&hwi, though 
latterly assisted by an English fleets was unable to bring it to a 
conclusion till the time of B&ji B&o's death.^ 

The war with the Abyssinians was still less successful. Those 
With the Mussulmans were as powerful at sea as A'nfiria. They 
Of ji^trnT were, besides, in the practice of ravaging the Maratta 

' He writes thus to hiB spiritual guide : I could meet death.** (Grant Duil^ toI. L 

" I am involved in difficulty, in debt, p. 669.) 

and in disappointments, and like a man * Qrant Duff. [The two strongest forts 

ready to swallow poison: near the rija of the A'ngrias, Sevemdrug and Vizia- 

are my enemies, and should I go at this drug, were taken by the combined English 

time to Satt^ they will put their feet and Mahratta force in 1765 and 1766.— 

on my breast I should be thankful if Ed.] . 
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territories on the mainland, and had even seized on some of 
their forts. The utmost result of the p^hwi's efforts was to 
procure forbearance from those aggressions (A.D. 1736).* 

The war with the Portuguese originated in the contest between 
the A'ngrias (A.D. 1737). It ended in the loss of the ^th the 
Portuguese possessions in Salsette, Bassein, and the ^^^"^"^^^ 
neighbouring parts of the Concan (aj). 1739). The difficulties 
encountered by the Marattas in this conquest may be estimated 
from their loss at the siege of Bassein, which they themselves 
admit to have amounted to 5,000 killed and wounded.^ 

The storms which were gathering round B4ji R&o at his death 
might have been expected to overwhelm his successor ; auaji lUo. 
but Bilaji, however inferior to his fether in other respects, was 
at least his equal in address ; and the skill with which he availed 
himself of some favourable circumstances effected his deliverance 
from the difficulties with which he was surrounded. 

The dangers felt by B&ji BAo, besides his ill-success against 
N4sir Jang, were caused by his financial embarrassments ^^^Jjf°^ 
and his domestic enemies. The chief of his enemies B^jiiuo. 
were the pirti nidhi, Raghuji Bosla, and Damaji Geikw^. nkuif 
The first was the old rival of his fiunily,' and, though much 
depressed, was still formidable. Parsojl, the founder of the 
Boslas, afterwards r^jas of Ber&r, was a private horseman from the 
neighbourhood of Sattira : though he bore the same name with 
the house of Sivaji, there is no proof that he was of the same 
descent. He, however, rose to distinction; and, being one of the 
first to join Rdja Sdho when he returned from Delhi, was farther 
advanced by that prince, and invested with a right to collect all 
the Maratta dues in Ber&r and the forest country farther to the 
east. Raghuji, his cousin, who was a favourite of S&ho, Bagh^ji 
and married to his sister-in-law, was raised to his station ®**^ 
on his death, in preference to his son, who ought to have suc- 
ceeded him. Raghuji had given offence to the p&hwi by levying 
contributions to the north of the Nerbadda, in the tract which 
had been appropriated to the latter chief: he was likewise an 
object of jealousy, from the apprehension that he might prevail 
on S&ho to keep up the name of Bosla by adopting him. J)^^ut^^ 
The Qeikw^ had been the guardian, and was now the ^^'«*^'^- 
representative, of D&h&n, the chief of Guzer4t, another of the 
p&hw&'s rivals, whose own ignorance and debauchery incapaci- 
tated him for business. 

• Gnat Du£ • Ibid. ' See p. 700. 
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The last of Bijl Rdo's difficulties arose from the enormous 
debts incurred in his military expeditions, which, from the 
exhausted state of thp country and some changes in the mode of 
war, no longer paid their own expensea 

His principal creditor, B&rtlmatiker, was himself a man of some 
consequence, and of immense wealth : his unsatisfied demand had 
led to quarrels with Biji RAo, and Raghujl secured his co-operation 
by promising to support his claims, and even to procure for him 
an indemnity, in the succession to the high office lately held by 
his debtor. 

Baghuji, as has been mentioned, was on an expedition to the 
Their in- Camatic, and was besieging Trichinopoly, when he heard 
geront of the p&hwd's death; and, although he instantly 
oeedingto hastened to Satt&ra to oppose Bdlajfs succession, be 
p^wi. was obliged to leave the greater part of his army behind 
him ; his views, also, were as inconsistent with those of the pirti 
nidhi as with the p^shw6*s, and he had therefore no concert with 
that minister. Damaji Geikw^r was not ready to take the field ; 
and Ndsir Jang, who soon after rebelled against his father, was 
too much occupied to profit by the Maratta dissensions. On the 
other hand, B^jl was already near the capital: he had been 
joined by a portion of his father's troops, under his uncle, Chim- 
najl, and the rest were disposable and at hand: the r&ja was 
surrounded by his creatures, and, above all, he was the head of 
the Bramin party ; and as all the business, even of his enemies^ 
was in the hands of that class, he had a prodigious advantage in 
A.D. 1740, every contest. He was accordingly appointed p&bw& 
August. jjj gpj^ ^£ ^12 opposition, and Raghujl returned to 
his army at Trichinopoly, whither Mr&matiker, in this change 
of circumstances, was glad to accompany him. B&laji, how- 
suoomof ever, did not fitil to apply himself to the liquidation 
®^*- of his debts, a task for which he was much better 
fitted than his father. 

After more than a year spent on internal arrangements, B&Iajf 
B^^< turned his attention to his claims on Hindostan, whidi 

marches 

intoMAiwa. had bocn encroached on by Raghujl Boela. For this 
purpose he procured from the r&ja a distinct assignment of all 
the Maratta rights and all tribute that might be collected to the 
north of the Nerbadda, excepting in the province of Guzer&t 
To give reality to this grant, Bdlaji marched towards the point 
from which he could most easily check the interference of 
Raghujl : he crossed the Nerbadda, took Garra and Mandals, 
and was about to move on Allahibdd, when he was recalled by an 
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invasion of Mdlwa by Damaji Geikwir from Guzerdt. Damaji, 
who perhaps had no object but to make a diversion in favour 
of Raghujl, retired on his approach; and Bdlaji took ReTivwhis 
advanta£:e of his position in Mdlwa to press the court mandB on 

._T>, « . /»ji' i/»jii *^® court of 

of Delhi for a confirmation of the grant of that pro- Deiht 
vince, extorted by Biji Rio from A'saf Jdh, which had remained 
in suspense during the Persian invasion. His views on this 
subject were facilitated by those very encroachments of Raghuji 
which it had been so much his desire to check. 

This chief had, on his return from the Camatic, sent a force 
into Bengal, under his Bramin minister, Bh&sker Pan- invasion of 
dit, which had ravaged the province, threatening theR^S^Sj/*' 
viceroy himself when his troops were dispersed, and ^**^' 
retiring into the southern and western hills when he was in force. 
All Verdi Khdn,® then viceroy, maintained a good resistance to 
Bh^tsker Pandit ; but he was alarmed at the advance of Ragh- 
uji in person, and besought the emperor to afford him immediate 
assistance, if he did not wish to lose the province. The emperor, 
conscious of his own weakness, ordered Safder Jang The emperor 
(who had succeeded his father, S4dat Khdn, as viceroy the aiS^ 
of Oudh) to undertake the task ; at the same time he formal L^ ** 
took the more effectual measure of calling in the aid mSh^ 
of Bdlaji lUo, and purchased it by a confirmation of the grant 
of Mdlwa.' Nothing could be more agreeable to B&laji Rdo than 
this invitation. He immediately marched by AUah&bdd and 
Beh&r, and reached Murshid^bdd, the capital of the province, in 
time to protect it jfrom BaghujI, who was approaching from the 
south-west. He here received from Ali Verdi the payment of 
an assignment granted to him by the court of Delhi on the 
arrears of the revenue of Bengal ; and, being now zealous in the 
cause which he was so well paid for espousing, he marched 
against the invader. Baghuji retired before him, but BHa^i de- 
was overtaken, and suffered a rout, and the loss of his dri^^t 
baggage, before he was completely driven out of the ^^^^^^g 
province. After this success Bilaji returned to MlUwa, ^.h. iiw. 
whence, after some time, he set out for Satt^a. 

His presence was at no time more required ; for Baghuji, on 

* Called alao Mohdbat Jang. Jamdda*! Awwal, in the twenty-fourth 

' Captain Grant Duff states that the year of Mohammed Shdh's reign, which 

grant was not confirmed until after the would be about May 1742. B^aji, on 

expulsion of Raghuji, in a.d. 1743, and his part, was to furnish 4,000 horse at 

it may not have been formally delivered his own cost, and 8,000 more to be paid 

over till then; but his own abstract of the by the emperor, 
grant (vol. -ii p. 15) bears the date of 
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his return from Bengal, determined to profit by B&lajPs 
u^i^' absence, and was on full march for the capital. Da- 
Jg^**** maji Geikw^ was also approaching from Guzerat, and 
the agent of the pirti nidhi (who was himself disabled by sick- 
ness) was in active preparation to assist him. B&lajf must have 
formed a high estimate of the power of this combination, since 
he thought the dissolution of it worth the sacrifice of those 
He bays over cxclusive Hghts bcyond the Nerbadda for which he had 
b^imLi so successfully contended. He conceded to Raghuji 
aT m4 ^^® right of levying tribute in all Bengal and Beh&r, if 
A.H. 1157! not also in Allah&bid and Oudb. By this adjustment 
the other confederates were left without support; but it suited 
the p^shwd's projects to temporise with them, and the storm 
which threatened so much disturbance was thus quietly dis- 
pelled. The concession to Raghuji seems to have been dictated 
by sound policy : his views were henceforth turned towards the 
east, and his designs on the succession to the rdja appear to 
have been laid aside. Bengal, indeed, soon aiforded him suffi- 
cient employment. 

Bhdsker Pandit was again sent into that province ; his opera- 
Ra^huji tions in the field were successful ; but he suffered him- 
?^ Bin- self to be inveigled into an interview with AH Verdi, 
**?* by whom he was treacherously miudered, and at the 

mnideredby same momcut hls army was attacked and dispersed. 
A.D.774r^ Bengal was thus, for a time, delivered from the Ma- 
A.H.1168. rattas. But AH Verdi's chief support in his wars had 
been a body of Afghans, under a celebrated leader named Mus- 
tafa Khdu; and with them he now quarrelled. A serious 
revolt ensued, of which Raghuji took advantage ; and, although 
the revolt was at last subdued, and many other vicissitudes be- 
fell the contending parties, yet Raghuji was so far successful in 
the end, that in A.D. 1751, not long before the death of All 
Heoitimato- Vcrdl, hc obtained a cession of Cattac (the southern 
tL°ShS!rt of division of Orissa), and an engagement for the pay- 
S^S^^* ment of twelve lacs of rupees (120,000i.) as the chout 
^***~ or tribute of Bengal. 

During all this time the Marattas had been entirely free 
Affairs of ^^^ disturbauccs on the side of the Moguls in the 
b!^^' ^^^'^^^ ^'^f J^*^ ^^ ^^^ recalled ftx)m Delhi, in 
KiUirjang. A.D. 1741, by a revolt of his second son, N&sir Jang; 
ui?^ to^thT ^^^ when it was suppressed, he was involved in dis- 
Dockan. turbanccs in the subordinate government of Arcot,* 

* [See Mill's JTuf. vol. iiL ch. 2.~£ii.] 
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which occupied him till he died, at the age of seventy- JS. m^' 
seven. ^-^1,^1 

His death led to contentions among his sons, which, gJSJ*^' 
being unconnected with events in the other parts of India, and 
chiefly influenced by the French and English, will be best 
understood when we come to relate the proceedings of those 
nations.^ 

The death of A'saf J6h was followed, before the end of the 
mcceeding year, by that of S6ho lUja; and the latter D^athof 
event produced the crisis for which the p^shwd had all ^^^^ 
along been preparing, and which was to decide the (»^»«*i>«^) 
future fortunes of himself and his descendants. 

Ajs S&ho was without issue, it was necessary by the Hind6 
custom that he should adopt a successor; and the intrigues 
same custom restricted the choice to his kindred. The t^^^ 
nearest kinsman, in this case, was the r&ja of CkSlAptir; ««^"»- 
and his claim, in itself so difficult to set aside, was supported by 
a close alliance with S&watri B&i, the wife of S&ho, and the rival 
and enemy of the p^shwd. 

Though the government was entirely in the hands of B&lajf, 
the personal conduct of the r£ja was almost as much under the 
control of his wife, the imbecility into which he had of late 
years fallen rendering him incompetent to judge for himself. 
There was, therefore, a continual danger of her prevailing on 
SSiho to adopt the r&ja of C6]&pivc ; and it was impossible for 
B&laji to anticipate her, as he was unprovided with a claimant, 
and could not yet venture to seize on the government in his 
own name. In this perplexity he had recourse to a BoidnMaad 
stratagem well worthy of the subtlety of his class. BHait 
T6,r& Bii, the widow of R&ja R&m, who had so long maintained 
the claims of her son, Sivaji II., in opposition to S&ho, was still 
aJive at an advanced age ; and although her enmity to the p^shw& 
was not abated, she was tempted, by the prospect of recovering 
her influence, to enter into the designs of that minister. In 
furtherance of their project, a secret intimation was conveyed 
to S&ho, that a posthumous son of Sivaji II. had been concealed 
by T&r& Bdi, and was still alive. S&ho made known his sup- 
posed discovery to the p^hw&, and it was determined to question 
T&dL B&i. It may be imagined that she readily admitted the 
fact ; but the whole story was treated with ridicule by the other 
paxty, and Sdwatri B£i redoubled her vigilance to prevent the 

» [See MiU'B ffistorv, yoL ilL— Ed.] 
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r&ja from acting on the delusion produced by it. She was safe 
from an adoption, which could not take place without a certain 
degree of publicity ; but she was circumvented by a stroke of 
audacity for which she could not have been prepared : it was 
AUeg«d no less than an assertion that the rdja had signed an 
of sAhoin instrument, transferring all the powers of his govern* 
BiS^ ment to the p^shwd, on condition of his maintaining 
the royal title and dignity in the house of Sivaji through the 
grandson of Tdrd Bdi. It is said that this important deed was 
executed at a secret interview between B&laji and the r&ja : but 
whether the signature (if genuine) was obtained by persuasion 
or fi«,ud, when the deed was produced, and how far its authen- 
ticity was admitted at the time, are left in an obscurity which is 
rendered more mysterious by the conduct of Bilaji and T6x& B&i 
in circumstances which will appear in the sequel.^^ 

At the moment of the death of Sdho, the p^shw& called in a 
B^i takes fresh forcc to Sattdra, and seized on the head of the 
gj^^f opposite party. He then proclaimed the grandson of 
"^^ T^ Bdi by the title of Rim Rdja, and took measures 

to promote the influence of that princess, with the intention 
A.D. 1760. of turning it to his own usa After these prepara- 
tions, he summoned the great chiefs to court, that the new 
arrangements might be confirmed by their recognition. Damajf 
Geikwir did not attend, but Ragfauji Bosla appeared as an ally, 
and, after some afiected inquiries, acknowledged the succession 
of Rdm Rdja. The former concessions to him were confirmed, 
and he received, in addition, a portion of the lands of the pirti 
nidhi, which were now confiscated. Various other chiefs received 
advantages calculated to bind them to the new government; 
and, among others, Sindia and H61car received assignments of 
the whole revenue of M&lwa, except a small portion granted to 
other chiefs." 

The establishment of the p^shw&'s authority was not eflTected 
without some attempts at insurrection, and was endangered by 
a temporary quarrel between him and his cousin, Sedisheo 
Marches Bh&o ; but it was at length so fully completed as to 
iS^Jang, leave Bdlaji at liberty to engage in the afiiurs of foreign 
AWji£. states. He then undertook the cause of Gh^ ud din 

" I poflsess no facts relating to this to the transfer of tfie sovereignty, 
revolution but what are given by Grant " Of 1,600,0001., which formed the 

Duff ; but I have been led to oondusions whole revenue, 750,000£. was allotted to 

somewhat different from that author, both H<Slcar, 650,000^ to Sindia^ and 100,0002. 

with regard to the reality of Rim B^ja's to P6ar and other chiefs. (Grant Dul^ 

descent) and the bondjide consent of Stfho voL ii p. 40.) 
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Kh&n, the eldest son. of A'saf 3&h, against Saldbat Jang, his 
third son, who was in possession of the family inheritance, 
after the death of two other competitors, cut off during a civil 
war. He had before transferred his residence to Piina, and he 
now left Bi,m B4ja at Satt&ra in perfect freedom, but under the 
control of Tird Bdi. He then marched into Nizdm's terri- 
tory, and was already in the neighbourhood of Saldbat's army, 
when he received intelligence whic^ obliged him to relinquish 
his undertaking, and to return by forced marches to his own 
country. He had no sooner set out on his campaign HeisnnaUed 
than T6r6 Bii, whose ambition and violence were not S^toiJ^' 
tamed by ag^, secretly invited Damaji Geikw^ to '^^^i 
march with his army to SattAra; at the same time ^^«^^^- 
she proposed to Bdm R4ja to assert his sovereignty ; and, finding 
the r&ja averse to her design, she took advantage of the approach 
of Damaji to seize his person, and confine him to a dungeon. She 
had it still in her power to have made use of her prisoner's name : 
instead of that she proclaimed him an impostor, and carried on 
the government without any ostensible authority but her own« 

Notwithstanding the rapidity of the p^shwd's return, his 
ofiicers had already more than once encountered the Geikw^; 
and the advantage, after some alternations of success, was on 
their side, when B&laji arrived. But that wily Bramin trusted 



to other arms than the sword ; he procured a meeting B^i 
with Damaji, at which he treacherously made him trMohery. 
prisoner ; attacked his army, thus deprived of their leader, and, 
in the end, completely broke up and dispersed his force. Tdr& 
Bdi, though stripped of military force, and founding no title on 
the r&ja's pretensions, had still some inexplicable influence which 
prevented the pdshwd from crushimr her. She derived SaUbatJaog 

ftdvftiiooB on 

aid at the present moment from the advance of Saldbat Pt^na. 
Jang, who invaded the Maratta dominions in his turn, and was 
more formidable than any of Ins predecessors since Aurangzib ; 
being accompanied by a French subsidiary force of 500 Euro- 
peans and 5,000 sepoys, under M. Bussy, the most sup<tfiari^ 
distinguished of the oflBioers of his nation that ever ^JSilf!' 
appeared in India. Though Bdlaji opposed the invasion ^ ®™^- 
with all the resources of Maratta war, he soon learned their 
inefficiency against his new adversary, who repulsed a.d. i76i, 
his assaults, beat up his camps, and, before long, estab- ^^^* 
lished a general impression of his own superiority. By these 
means the army advanced to within twenty miles of Piina. 
Bdlaji probably felt little uneasiness about his infEoit capital. 
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but was alarmed by the discovery that the invaders were in 
communication with T&r& B^i and the r&ja of C6Up6r, and 
made overtures for peace ; which were in the course of n^o- 
BiiBjiiB tiation, when he was unexpectedly relieved from the 
mutiny of preseucc of his enemies. However superior to all parties 
amy. '^ in the field, Bussy was dependent on the civil arrange- 
ments of the prince with whom he served ; and the mismanage- 
ment of Sal&bat and his ministers had embarrassed his finances, 
thrown his troops into arrears, and brought on such discontents 
that the army became nearly ungovernable : at the same time 
Baghuji Bosla, (who had just obtained the cession of Cattae 
and the tribute of Bengal formerly mentioned) broke into the 
Niz&m's part of Ber&r, took the forts of G^weilghar and N^uniUa, 
A.D. 1752. and threatened further hostilitie& Saldbat was there- 
fore well satisfied to make up an armistice, and move back 
An armistioe ^ ^^3 ^^^^ dominious ; whcrc new .troubles, in which 
ooQGindad. ^Yie Marattas were again actors, awaited him at no dis- 
tant one. 

The division of India into several states, and the necessity of 
TranaactiaDs pursuing their Separate histories, make it difficult, at 
nsumed. thls Stage, to preserve the order of time, and have 
carried us on in the Maratta transactions for several years be- 
yond the date to which those of Delhi have been brought down. 
These last, however, were for a long time of little importance. 
On the departure of A'saf J&h for the Deckan (a.d. 1741), his 
place at court was taken by his son, Gh&zi ud din, whose political 
connexion with the vazdr, Kamar ud din Kh&n, was strengthened 
by his being married to the daughter of that minister. Their 
union enabled them to resist many intrigues and combinations, 
which were stained with treachery and assassinations, on both 
sides, beyond the worst epoch of former history. 

The only event of importance within that period was the rise 
RiMof the ^^ ^^^ Rohillas, an Afgh&n colony, which acquired poe- 
RohiiiM. session of the country east of the Ganges from Oudh to 
the mountains, and made a considerable figure in later times. 
Their chief was All Mohammed, a HindA convert, adopted by an 
Afgh&n officer; and they were themselves mostly composed of 
Yiisufzeis and other tribes of the north-east Though no long 
period had elapsed since their appearance as a state, they had 
The emperor already attained to considerable importance; and it re- 
J^jSST quired an expedition headed by the emperor to bring 
**'"*i745 them into temporary submission. 
A.11^ um! But a &r more formidable combination of the same 
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people was forming within their native limits; and fresh inva- 
sions were prepared for India, by the death of her most ^^^^t_ 
dreaded enemy. the side of 

Though Nddir Sh^ had not attained to sovereignty BeToiution» 
without incurring all the varieties of guilt by which that country. 
prize must be purchased in the East, and although he SS^¥iiAh. 
.had more than once given instances of barbarous severity in 
his treatment of some offending towns, yet on the whole, up to 
the taking of Delhi, he was, perhaps, less sanguinary than the 
generality of Asiatic monarchs, especially those of Persia. But 
the scenes of spoil and slaughter to which he was habituated, 
together with the intoxication of uninterrupted success, appear 
to have commenced an alteration in his character, which gra- 
lually changed him from a rigorous but not unjust master, 
uto a cruel and capricious tyrant. These qualities did not at 
once disclose themselves to their full extent. The first years 
after his return from India were occupied in the conquest of the 
kingdoms of Bokhdr& and Eh^rizm (which he subdued and 
evacuated as he had done India), in an attempt to reduce the 
hill-tribe of L^zgf, and in three campaigns against the Turks : 
but when this war was terminated by a treaty, and the mind of 
N&dir remained without a vent for its natural energy, it turned 
its powers against itself, and became the abode of dark suspicions 
and imgovemed passions. His chief imeasiness arose HiBfmnaf 
from the religious prejudices of his countrymen. **"S*^^ 
Though he had endeavoured to render the Sunni religion more 
acceptable, and to give it something of a national character, by 
placing its establishment under the special protection of the 
Im&m J^fir, who was a descendant of All, and a favourite saint 
in Persia , yet he was aware that the people were still zealous 
Shias, and that the feelings of the sect were turned against 
him by the priests, whose lands and stipends he had confiscated 
immediately after his accession. He therefore looked on every 
Persian as his enemy, but was especially jealous of his eldest 
son, Bszi, Culf, who, he thought, was the fittest instrument for 
the purposes of the disaffected. He had been wounded in a 
forest, on one of his campaigns, by a shot from a secret hand ; 
and although there was no reason to think that the assassin was 
not one of the enemy, yet he could not divest himself of the 
belief that he was an emissary of the prince. The He pats out 
working of these feelings at last led him to put out the hisaon. 
eyes of Bez^ Culf; and his remorse, instead of softening his 
heart, exasperated his fury. He now taunted all who entreated 
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him for mercy with their failure to iatercede when his own son 
was in danger. His conduct became that of an open enemy 
HiBintoieni- 0^ ^^ spccics. His cruelties were equalled by his 
biecrufiitiM. extortions, and both were accompaftiied by threats and 
expressions of hatred against his subjects. These oppressions 
led to revolts, which drew on fresh enormities : whole cities 
were depopulated, and towers of heads raised to commemorate 
their ruin: eyes were torn out, tortures inflicted, and no man 
could, count for a moment on his exemption from death in tor- 
ments. During the two last years of his life his rage was 
increased by bodily sickness, until it partook of frenzy, and 
imtil his subjects were compelled to lay plots for ridding them- 
selves of a tyrant whose existence was incompatible with their 
HiafaToar Qwn. lu his distrust of his countrymen, he had enter- 
giiiiu. tained a body of Uzbek mercenaries, and he had 
thrown himself, without reserve, on the Afghans, taking a plea- 
sure in mortifying his old soldiers by a marked preference of 
their former enemies and his own. He now began to harbour 
a design for employing these new allies in hostility to his own 
nation, of whom he lived in constant dread. On the day before 
his death, while labouring under some presentiment of evil, he 
leaped on his horse in the midst of his camp, and was on the 
point of flying from his own army to take refuge in a fortress. 
When his mind was somewhat calmed, after this act of mad- 
ness, he sent for the Afgh&n chiefs, appealed to their fidelity 
for the preservation of his life, and concluded by instructing 
them to disperse his Persian guards, and to seize on his prin- 
cipal nobles. The-se orders were not given so secretly but they 
came to the ears of those so nearly concerned ; and as the night 
was to pass before their destruction was accomplished, they had 
time to anticipate it by the assassination of their enemy. 

A number of the conspirators, among whom were the captain 
Heuam»- of his guard and the chief of his own tribe of A&hiLr, 
thePexnLu. entered his tent after midnight; and, although they 
involuntarily drew back when challenged by that deep voice at 
which they had so often trembled, yet they soon recovered their 
courage. One of them made a blow at tiie king with a sabre, 
and brought him to the ground ; he endeavoured to raise him- 
A^i747. self, and attempted to beg his life ; but the conspira- 
Aj^heo, tors only redoubled their blows until he expired — ** the 
si^ boast, the terror, and the execration of his country."" 

" Pdre Bazin {LeUres Edifiantu, vol. ShA>aa his phyucian in the last yean of 
iv.). This Jesuit) who aooompaniedNtfdir his life, gives the best aooount of that 
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On the next morning an attack was made on the Persians by 
the Afghans, under the command of Ahmed Khin Ab- Retn»tof 
d£lf, who was joined by the Uzbeka It was made in ^^^8^^^^ 
the hope of being still in time to rescue the Shdh ; but, con- 
sidering the inferiority of the numbers of the Afghins, they 
may be reckoned fortunate in making good their retreat to their 
own country, near the frontier of which the death of Nddir took 
place.^* 

Ahmed Eh&n was the son of Zem^ Kh^n, the hereditary 
chief of the Abd&lis, who headed them on their first Ahmed 
conquest of Ehor&s^. He was descended of the family Abdiu. 
of Sadduzei, which was looked on with a sort of religious venera- 
tion by their tribe; and, although only twenty-three years of 
age, he had been distinguished by the particular notice of N&dir 
Shih." 

He had, therefore, already the command of his own tribe, 
which he hastened to confirm; and, extending his in- j^^^^ 
fluence over the neighbouring tribes and countries, g^^ 
before the end of the year he was formally declared oSi'm?" 
king at Candahir. From some superstitious motive, changes the 
he changed the name of his tribe from AbdAli to Dur- 5JSla?/to 
rdnf, by which it has been since known.^' He modelled ^^^'^'f*'^ 
his court on that of N&dir Sh&h, and assumed all the pretensions 
of that monarch, but exercised them with the moderation that 
was required by his circumstances. He was absolute in the 



period. The other authorities for his 
hUtory are Sir John Malcolm's Persia^ 
the NdtUrndmeh (translated by Sir W. 
Jones), and Hanway. Hanway gives a 
different view of the transactionB relating 
to Rezd Chili, but Bazin's is confirmed by 
the Nddimdmehf which, likewise, gives a 
lively picture of the tyranny and atrocities 
of Nidir .ShiCh. (Livre vi chap. xix. p. 
898. Jones's Works, vol. v.) 

^* An animated description of this un- 
equal contest) and of the valour and good 
order with which the 4,000 Afgh((ns con- 
ducted their retreat, is given by Bazin, 
who was a spectator of the action, "au 
milieu des bailee et des sabres." 

** The person of a Sadduzei was in- 
violable, and no officer, of whatever rank, 
could put an AbdiQi to death without the 
authority of a SadduzeL I have been led 
to think that the common story of Ah- 
med having been a mace-bearer of Kd- 
dir Shih originated in the circumstance 
that the word "chdbddr," which on the 
west of the Indus belongs to a few of the 
greatest officers of state (who carry wands 



or gold sticks), is in India implied to a 
'common mace-bearer; yet it is not pro- 
bable that one of those high offices would 
be conferred on the chieif of a foreign 
tribe. Ahmed's early history is well 
known. He was a prisoner with the Ghil- 
jeis when Candah^ was taken by Nddir 
8h^ That conqueror received him with 
favour, aadgned him an honourable main- 
tenance, and sent him to reside in Md- 
zand^r^ {NddimdfMh, vol. v. of Jones, 
p. 274). His object probably was to keep 
him at a distance from his tribe as long 
as the country was unsettled; for it ap- 
pears, from a contemporary writer, who 
accompanied the Persian camp, that *' Ni(- 
dir Shih always kept a watchful eye over 
him; but the officers of all ranks treated 
him, in private, with great respect** (Mt' 
moirs of AbdooUcereem, p. 176.) 

^* By an unaccountable confusion, the 
Indians sometimes call the DurnLois, Qhil- 
jeiB ; in the north they are also called 
Khor^B^is, but Durrdni is the usual as 
well as the correct appellation. 
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Hiitkiifai pl&mB and cities, as well as in Balkh, Sind, Cashmfr^ 
^SfSSSf a^d other conquered provinces; he left the Afgh&n 
roi^iecto. tribes to their internal government, retaining only 
power enough to secure their contingents of troops or money, 
and to preserve tranquillity. Bel6chist^, Sfst&n, and some 
other places remained under their native chiefs, and owed alle- 
giance and military service. The dissensions of Persia prevented 
his being disturbed on that side, and enabled him to take poesea- 
sion of most of Elhor^lsin ; but he saw the difficulties of further 
progress in that direction, and contented himself with protecting 
Sh&h B6kh, the son of N^ir Sh&h, in Meshhed, while his own 
immediate dependencies were confined to the east of that city. 
HisTiawi I^ ^^ to India that he looked for conquest, as weU as 
on India. f^j. pecuniary resources and employment for his army; 
and his first operations in that kingdom took precedence, in point 
of time, of the settlement of several of the other countries just 
mentioned. 

His coronation, indeed, was scarcely over, when he began his 
HeoocapiM march for the east, imd soon brought all the country 
thaPkiMib. ^p ^ ^Y^Q Indus under his authority. The circum- 
stances of the Panjdb invited his further advance. The viceroy 
was in revolt, and had no aid from Delhi, so that he offered but 
a feeble opposition; and Ahmed, ^ after taking possession of 
L&h6r and other towns • on the road, pursued his march to the 
Satlaj. When he reached that river, he found the fords occu- 
pied by the Mogul army, which had been sent from Delhi to 
oppose him, under Prince Ahmed, the heir-apparent, and the 
Heian- vazlr, Eamar ud din EhiLn. Though his force did not 
fndianurmy excccd 12,000 mcu,^^ hc saw that his best chance lay 

vmder Prince , , "^ 

Ahmed, the m a vigorous use of it: he crossed the river where 
rent. there was no ford, left the Indians in his rear, and took 

Sirhind, where their baggage and stores had been deposited. 
Among other advantages of this success, he got possession of 
some guns, with which he was before entirely unprovided. His 
boldness intimidated the enemy, who halted when they approached 
him, and intrenched their camp. A small body of horse could 
do little in such circumstances; and although the Mogul vazir 
was killed by a cannon-ball, while at prayers in his tent^ yet his 

*' He marched with tliiB number from 67,000 hone," which would be a greater 

Candah^; and although it wajs probably army than that of Ntfdir ShiOi: but the 

increased before he croBsed the Indus, it Life of H6fit JUhmetf translated by Mr. 

would necessarily be again reduced by EUiot, gives the more reasonable number 

the garrisons in Uie Panjdb. The Seir ul of 15,000 men (p. 25). 
Jkutdkherin says he had " not more than 
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army continued to repel the Durr&nfs till the tenth day, when^ 
after a general and desperate attack on the intrenchments, 
during which a party of them made its way into the midst of 
the camp, the assailants were totally repulsed and de- ^^i®» 
feated, and compelled to march off homewards during a.h. im, 
the ensumg mght. Awwaisa. 

The Mogul prince forthwith sent a viceroy to the Panj&b ; but, 
as he was immediately afterwards recalled to Delhi by the illness 
of his father, Ahmed Shdh turned back before he had reached 
the Indus, and did not quit the Panjdb until the new viceroy 
had engaged to pay a permanent tribute. St^^od 

Mohammed Shih expired within a month after the 5*^740 
battle of Sirhind, and was succeeded by his son, who f^ii^i 
bore the same name as his Durrani neighbour. Rabiussini 



CHAPTER IV. 

TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE MOGUL EMPIBE. 

Ahraed 8hdh. 

The return of the Afgh&n monarch to the Panjdb, combined 
with his well-known power and activity, kept the new a.d. 1748, 
sovereign in a state of continued anxiety, and obliged intenuj' 
him to sacrifice a portion of his independence for the ^^?tf 
sake of such allies as might secure him from foreign kjl^ 
conquest. He therefore offered the appointment of vazir to 
A'saf J^h ; and on his declining it (which was soon followed by 
his death), he invited N&ir Jang (who succeeded A'saf in the 
Deckan) to move to his assistance with all the troops he could 
assemble. But it was not long before he learned that the 
Durr&ni king was occupied in the western part of his dominions ; 
in consequence of which intelligence he was enabled to dispense 
with the aid he had solicited, and was left to make his internal 
arrangements in the way best suited to his own views. He 
appointed Safder Jang, the son of S^dat Khdn, to be vazir ; and 
as that nobleman retained his viceroyalty of Oudh, the first efforts 
of the imperial government were directed to the suppression of 
the Bohillas, who had again become formidable in the northern 
part of that province. 
Safder Jang's prospect was favourable, for Alf Mohammed 
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was dead; and he engaged C£iam EMn Bangash, the Afgh&n 

jdgird&r of Farokh&b^d, to conduct the war against his 

•ubdue the countrvmen : but C£iam Eh£n, though at first success- 

Rohillas by •^ ' o 

uafderjang, ful, lost his life in battle; and Safder Jang, disap- 
A.D. 1748; pointed in his main object, turned his misfortune to 
AH. 1161, * account, by dispossessing the widow of his ally of the 
^* greater part of her territory. His ungenerous conduct 
brought him no advantage : the people of Cdiam Khdn's country 
rose upon his agent, and called in the Bohillas, against whom 
the vazfr was obliged to march in person. He was accompanied 
by a very numerous army, but so Dl-disciplined, that they 
sacked their own town of B^a (so famous as being peopled by 
descendants of the prophet), and massacred many of the inhabi- 
ThevMir tants who resisted the outrage. It is not surprising 
J^STtham that such an army was routed by a very inferior force. 
iSfSX' The vazlr himself was wounded ; the Rohillas proceeded 
^!*u6o, ^ carry their arms into his country; and, though 
A.H. 1163. beaten off from Lucknow and Bdlgrdm, they penetrated . 
to Allah£b&d, and set the power of the vazfr and the emperor 
alike at defiance. 

Safder Jang saw his embarrassments increasing, while his own 
HeoaiiBin powcr of resisting them was exhausted, and had re- 
theMarattaB. ^Qi^j-gg ^ ^hc humiliating expedient of calling in the 
Marattas. He applied to Malh&r BAo H61car and Jeiapa Sindia 
(whom the peshw^ had recently sent back into M&lwa), and 
induced them, by the promise of a large subsidy, to join him 
with the greater part of their forces. By the same means he 
obtained a renewal of the services of S6raj Mai, rija of the Jits, 
.A.D. 1761, '^h<> had been his confederate on the former expedition. 
A.H.1164. "v^ith these auxiliaries, he defeated the Rohillas in a 
pitched battle, overran their country, and drove them into the 
lower branches of the Himalaya, which form their boundary on the 
north-east To satisfy the claims of the Marattas, he authorised 
them to levy their subsidy from the conquered territory, and 
their ravages reduced it to a state from which it did not recover 
for years. 

By the activity of these plunderers, the Rohillas were reduced 

Who compel 
the Rohil- 

of a few villages for the maintenance of their chiefs.^ 
The little advantage which the Mogul government gained by 

' The Life of Hdfz Mehmet givee an aooount more &YOurable to the sucoeos of the 
Rohillaa. 



Who compel ^ ^uch diflScultics for subsistence, that they submitted 
lastoBub. ^ Safder Jang, and were content with the assignment 
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this success was more than compensated by the defeat of the 
governor of Ajmlr, who had interfered in a civil war'PjJJJJJ'***' 
between two claimants to the principality of J6dp6r. SSSil!^ 

While the weakness of the Mogul goveniment was thus daily 
more displayed, intelligence arrived that Ahmed ShAh second in- 
Durribi had again invaded the Panjdb; and it was I^^shih 
soon followed up by accounts of his having obtained ^'*^™*^- 
complete possession, and by an ambassador demanding a formal 
cession of the province. The visit of Nddir Shdh was still 
sufficiently remembered to produce a ready compliance c^^on of 
with the demand ; and when the vazf r arrived at Delhi ***• p^^^- 
with his Maratta allies, he found the arrangement concluded. 
There is no reason to doubt that he would himself have agreed 
to it if he had been on the spot, or that he would have disregarded 
it, after it was made, if he had thought that he could gain by 
infringing it ; but he had other grounds of dissatisfaction with the 
court, and he made this cession, which he represented as degrading, 
the pretext of his complaints. During his absence in Discontent 
R<Shilcand, his influence at court had been supplanted jl^tSl 
by a eunuch named Jawld, who was favoured both by ^**^" 
the emperor and his mother. Safder Jang, finding that his 
presence did not restore his authority, took a course HeMM»- 
which had become familiar at Delhi : he invited Jawld JS^S* 
to an entertainment, and had him murdered during the '»^*>^**»- 
banquet The emperor was naturally exasperated at this out- 
rage, and he soon got a suitable instrument to avenge him on 
the vazir. Ghizi ud din, the eldest son of A'saf Jih, Qhiriaddin 
had remained at Delhi during the first part of the con- *^« y<«*'»«*»'- 
test between his younger brothers ; but seeing an opening 
afterwards, he entered into a connexion with the p^shw^, and 
set oflF for the Deckan, accompanied by Holcar and Sindia. He 
died soon after his arrival at Aurangdbdd ; and his son, a mere 
youth, whom he had left at Delhi, was promoted by the vazir's 
favour to the title of Gh^ ud din, and the high office of com- 
mander-in-chief. It was this young man that now guided the 
operations designed against his benefactor. He was a specimen 
of such of the Mogul courtiers as were not quite sunk in sloth. 
Restless and ambitious, as skilful in dissembling his passions 
as incapable of controlling them, he looked on perfidy and 
murder as the natural means of attaining his ends, and was as 
reckless of consequences as regardless of principle. 

The result of his measures was a civil war ; not de- ResistBthe 
termined, as usual, by a battle in the field, but carried ^•^'^• 

3 B 
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on for six months in daily combats in the streets of Delhi. The 
factious hostility of the parties was embittered by religious fury : 
the vazir was a Shfa, and the test-word of his sect, and that of 
the Sunnls, became the war-cries of the combatants on each 
side. At length, the vazir, finding his position becoming 
Calls in the Weaker, and alarmed at the approach of the Marattas 
^^^ under Malh&r IWLo, whom Gh&zi un din had called in 
theTasir. 3^ ^^ auxiliary, consented to make peace, retaining 
possession of the provinces of Oudh and Allah4b&d. Gh&zi ud 
din, thus relieved, and anxious to employ his Maratta friends, 
while he revenged himself on a partisan of the vazir, marched 
against Stiraj Mai, the rdja of the J^ts, in the siege of whose 
strong foits, especially Dig and Bhartp^, he found ample occu- 
The emperor patiou for his army. But the emperor was by this 
Ghisiuddin. time morc disgusted with his arrogant and overbearing 
temper than he had ever been with Safder Jang; and moved 
out with what troops he could assemble, on pretence of hunting, 
but really to profit by the difficulties in which 6h^ ud din was 
entangled. So little judgment was shown in his ill-concerted 
operations that no step had been taken to secure the co-opera- 
tion of Safder Jang; and it did not require the ^acuteness and 
activity of Gh&zi ud din to turn the whole scheme against his 
Is defeated enemy. Without discontinuing the siege on which he 
and deposed. ^^ employed, he sent his Maratta confederate against 
Ahmed ; but when he heard that the emperor was taken prisoner 
in the battle which followed, he repaired in person to the camp, 
A.T>. 1764, deposed the captive king, and put out his eyes, as well 
xl^'^iieT. fifi those of the queen, his mother. He then fixed on 
fsuhia, Qjj^ q£ ^Jj^ princes of the blood for successor to the 
throne, and proclaimed him by the title of Alamgir II.* 

A'lamgir II. 
Safder Jang died soon after this revolution, and Gh^zf ud din 
AD. 1754, took the oflSce of vazir to himself, leaving Shtij& ud 
AH. 1167,'* doula, the son of Safder Jang, in possession of his 
Giuiiiuddin, father's provinces, of which he was unable to dispossess 
HisTioient ^™* ^ lougcr period of tranquillity now elapsed than 
govenunent. might havo bccu cxpcctcd from the restless ambition 
of the new vazir; but his internal government was still aa 
arbitrary as ever. At length he provoked a numerous body of 
Hijufe^ troops to mutiuy, and made himself personally so 
mutiny. odious, that hc was seized by the insurgents and 

* The above account is from the Seir of the Marattas. [He waa a son of Jo- 
vl Mutdkherin, and Grant DufTs History hiindir Shiih, named Azis ad din. — Ed.] 
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dragged through the streets without his slippers or his turban. 
Though threatened with instant death, he continued to revile his 
captors, and to say that they should pay for their insolence with 
their heads. At length he was rescued by the interposition of the 
officers ; when he instantly ordered a massacre of the whole body, 
giving up their tents, horses, and property to plunder, so as not to 
leave a vestige remaining of the corps. 

A'lamgir, on pretence of saving the life of Gh^ ud din, had 
offered, while the disturbance was at its height, to pay HiiBanii- 
the mutmeers a considerable sum of arrears, if they would emperor, 
deliver their prisoner into his hands; but the proposal served 
only to awaken the suspicions of the vazir, who took additional 
measures to guard against the possible intrigues of his nominal 
sovereign. 

When interrupted by this adventure, Gh&zi ud din was on his 
march towards Lih6r, and he now continued, his pro- a«>- }1^» 

\ A.H. 1170-71. 

gresa Mir Manu, the Mogul governor of the Panjdb, Htatrwcha- 
whom Ahmed ShiUi had continued in his office after of Ahmad 

, , 8h4h Dur- 

the cession, had died. His son had been appointed naVBgovw 
his successor by the Durr^mi monarch, but was an Pai^}4b. 
infant under the tutelage of his mother. This state of things 
presented an irresistible temptation to the young vazir: he 
immediately entered into a most amicable correspondence with 
the widow, claiming the hand of her daughter, to whom he had 
really been affianced, and advancing towards L&hdr as if to 
celebrate the marriage ; when he had completely lidled all sus- 
picion, he surprised the town and made tho governess prisoner 
in her bed. While they were conveying her to the camp she 
broke into invectives against the treachery of her son-in-law, and 
prophesied the ruin of India, and the slaughter of its inhabitants, 
as the certain consequence of the vengeance of Ahmed Sh4h. Her 
prediction was but too early accomplished ; for Ahmed Third inTa^ 
no sooner heard of the outrage offered to him than he m«i shih. 
flew to revenge it ; and speedily effecting his march from Can- 
dahdr, passed through the PanjAb without opposition, and soon 
presented himself within twenty miles of Delhi. Ghizi ud din, 
having contrived to pacify the widow of Mir Manu and to pro- 
cure her interce&sion, repaired at gnce to the Durrdnl camp, and 
received pardon as far as his own person. Ahmed Shdh, however, 
insisted on pecuniary compensation and marched on to Delhi to 
enforce his demand. Nearly all the horrors of Nidir Ha takes 
Shdh's invasion were repeated on his arrival ; for though ^^^""• 
not himself cruel like that monarch, he had much less command 
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over his troops ; and the city again became a scene of rapine, 
violence, and murder. 

Nor were these sufferings confined to the capital ; Ahmed Sh&h 
MuBacn* scnt a dctacHment of his army, with Gh4zi ud din, to 
S>n*"^ levy a contribution from Shuji ud doula^ and marched, 
himself, with a similar intention against the J&ts. He took a 
fort called Balamghar after an obstinate resistance, and put the 
garrison to the sword ; but the action which leaves the deepest 
stain on his character, or rather on that of his nation, was the 
massacre at Mattra. This city (one of the most holy among the 
Hind^) was surprised by a light detachment during the height of 
a religious festival, and the unoffending votaries were slaughtered 
with all the indifference that might be expected from a barbarous 
people, accustomed to serve under NAdir, and equally filled with 
contempt for Indians and hatred for idolatry. Meanwhile Ahmed 
himself was advancing towards Agra, to which city as well as to 
one of the J&t forts, he laid siege. But by this time the summer 
was far advanced, and a mortality broke out among the Durr&nfs, 
who are incapable of bearing heat; he was therefore obliged to 
Hiflrviom bc contcut with the money he had levied, and to 
doiz^k>iiB. direct his course towards his own dominions. Before 
ab^nt Juke; hc wcnt he married a princess of the house of Delhi, 
shTwwii' and contracted another to bis son, afterwards Timiir 
mSiSfoJ^e Shdh ; and having been entreated by the emperor not 
AilSSk°ii' ^ leave him at the mercy of the vazir, he appointed 
^HiS**^ Najib ud doula, a Eohilla chief of abilities and of 
Najibud excellent character,* to be commander-in-chief at Delhi; 
tar. in the hope that his own infiuence, even when at a 

distance, would render that nobleman a counterpoise to Gh&zf ud 
din.» 

But no sooner had he quitted India, than Gh^ ud din once 
^biuiud din more set him at defiance. He was at Farokh&b&d when 
In^Tfthe ^^^ Afghdn king departed, and he immediately gave the 
HarattM. appointment of commander-in-chief to Ahmed Ehdn 
Bangash, the chief of that place, in supersession of Najib ud 
doula. But as he was not sufficiently strong to effect another revo- 
lution by himself, he called in the aid of tiie Marattas, who were 
now in greater power than ever. 

Although BAlaji made peace with SaUbat Jang (as has been 

* [See Mill, ill p. 651, note.— Ed.] the latter state that Ahmed Sh£h did not 

The above account b chiefly from the leave Delhi, and that the whole expedi- 

Seir uJ. MutdhTurln : it agrees, in most tion to Agra, a^ weU as thai to Matin, 

respects, with the Afghan accounts ; but was commanded by Sirdir JehiUi Kb^ 
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stated) in the beginning of A.D. 1752, it was no obstacle to bis 
entering into fresh intrigues with Gh^i ud din the. previoua 
elder, the brother and competitor of SaUbat. On the J?^^°" 
arrival of that prince from Delhi, Bilaji joined him at "*****'*• 
Aurangdbdd with all his forces ; and so numerous was the combined 
army, that even the aid of Bussy might have been insufficient 
to have saved Salibat Jang, if the danger had not been averted 
by the sudden death of Gh^ ud din. After this Bilajl became 
involved in affairs to the southward, and transactions with the 
French and English, which will be best related with the history 
of those nations. But as his government got settled at honie, 
he ventured to release Damaji Geikwir, and to avail himself of 
his assistance in settling the province of Guzer&t. He made 
severe terms, involving payments and reservations which led to 
many disputes in the end : but at first all went prosperously 
Damaji set out in company with the p^shwi's brother, Ragoba^ 
(A.D. 1755), and they soon reduced the whole province to com- 
plete subjection and obedience. Ragoba next levied contribu- 
tions on the R&jp^t states, and returned through M&lwa to the 
Deckan. In the end of a.d. 1756 he was again sent „ ^ , 

Ratfoba. the 

into M^wa; and it was to him that the present p^wd^s 



brother, 
_ _ marcbee 1 

ported by this ally, the vazlr advanced on Delhi, occu- riuSdfnthe 



application was made by young Gh^ ud din. Sup- marched to 



pied the city, and laid siege to the fortified palace, ^**'*°**'' 
which held out more than a month. 

It was, nevertheless, evident that Najlb ud doula could no 
longer withstand his enemies ; and the emperor had Takes Delhi 
already taken the precaution of sending his son, after- SShSr^ 
wards Shdh Alam, to a place of safety ; the escape of ]^5^N*aJib 
Najlb himself was the principal difficulty remaining, ^ddouia. 
and it was accomplished by means of a bribe to Malh&r Rdo 
Holcar. The emperor then opened his gates and received GhizI 
ud din as his vazlr. Najlb ud doula retired to his own country, 
which was about Sehdranp6r to the north of Delhi, and divided 
from B^Shilcand by the Ganges. 

After the taking of Delhi, Ragoba remained encamped near 
that city, until he was called away to an important and ^.d. itss, 
easy conquest. When Ahmed Shdh withdrew from rJ^o^ ^ 
India in the preceding year (a.d. 1757), he left his ^TJ^ 
son Tlm6r in charge of the Panjib, under the guidance ^*^**>- 
of Sirdar Jeh^n Khdn. Their most dangerous opponent was 
Adlna Bdg, a man of a turbulent and artful character, who had 
been deputy to Mir Manu, and whose intrigues had mainly con- 
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tributed to the various disturbances and revolutions in the Pan- 
j&b. He had fled from the province when it was occupied by- 
Ahmed Shdh, and now returned for the purpose of continuing 
his factious designa He first employed his influence with the 
Sikhs, who had recovered their strength during the past dis- 
orders ; but not finding their power sufficient for his purpose, 
he applied to Ragoba, and pointed out the ease with which he 
might gain a rich prize for his countrymen. Ragoba marched 
AD. 1758, accordingly, took possession of Lih6r in May, 1758, 
i*?L 1171, «"^<i occupied the whole of the Paujab, the Durr&nis 
BhibAn. retiring across the Indus without attempting a battle. 
The government was conferred on Adina B4g; and on his death, 
which happened soon after, a native Maratta was appointed his 
successor. Before this change, Ragoba had set off for the Deckan, 
leaving the Panj^b in temporary security, and the Maratta 
affairs prosperous in other parts of Hindostan. A force had 
marched firom Delhi under Datajf Sindia,'for the purpose of 
pursuing Najib ud doula into his retreat ; and Najib, unable to 
resist, left his country to be plundered, and took post at Sakert&l, 
a defensible ford of the Ganges. He maintained himself with 
difficulty in this position through the whole of the rainy season ; 
^j, 1759 and during this period there was time to mature a 
a^tembor; Combination, to which all the neighbouring princes 
A.H. 1172. ' y^Qre called by a common and urgent danger. 

The Marattas were already masters of the Panjib : they had 
Plan, of the couccrted with Gh&zi ud din a plan for taking posses- 
th^i^uwt sion of Oudh ; and they talked without the least reserve 
staS."''*"' of their intended conquest of the whole of Hindostan. 
G«neraioam- The apprehcnsious excited by this state of things 
of the Ma- induced Shuj£ ud doula to forget his old enmities, and 
prinoea. to cutcr iuto a Icaguc with Najib ud doula and his 
former opponents the Rohillas, the most considerable of whom 
was H^liiz Rehmet Khdn. As soon as Dataji Sindia was 
The Marat- apprised of this confederacy he detached G<5vind Rio 
Rdhu^d. Bond^a* to invade R6hilcand So effectually was the 
order performed that 1,300 villages were destroyed in little more 
than a month, while the Rohillas were obliged to retreat for 
safety into the mountains. They were relieved from this distress 
AD. 1759, by Shujd ud doula. He marched from Lucknow 
Ku!Tm/ immediately on the invasion, surprised the Marattas, 
A^^Jia^ and drove them with heavy loss across the Ganges. 

* A Maratta Brarain, so called from hia employment in " Bundelcand," and ancestor 
of the late chief of iSdgar and C^pi. 
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Dataji Sindia's force was weakened by the losses of his de- 
tachment; but he had a stronger motive for desiring peace, in 
the reported approach of Ahmed ShAh from Cdbul : terms were 
therefore proposed to Shuji ud doula and the confederates, and 
a peace was concluded, which was of no long continuance.* 

The Afghan king was occupied in the north-western part of 
Ills dominions, when his son was expelled from the pourthin- 
Panjab (A.D. 1758); and, when about to march to ^^^^ 
recover that country, he was arrested by the revolt of ®**^ 
Naslr Kh£n, the ruler of the Bel6ches, who made an attempt to 
establish his entire independence. The operations necessary 
to place the affairs of that country on a satisfactory footing 
delayed Ahmed Sh£h for a considerable time; after which he 
moved by the southern road of Shikirp4r to the Indus; and, 
marching up that river to P^shiwer, he crossed it in the month 
of September, and advanced into the PanjAb. The ^.d. 1759, 
Marattas offered no opposition, and he avoided the ^J^-Sl'' 
swollen rivers and exhausted country by keeping near ^o*»»'™°^- 
the northern hills, until he crossed the Jumna opposite Sehi- 
ranp6r. During the Shih's advance, Gh^zi ud din, mindful 
of A'lamgir's connexion with that monarch and with Najib ud 
doula, took alarm at the thoughts of his intrigues and his ven- 
geance. He therefore at once gave orders for his assassination, 
and raised another member of the royal family to the ^.^^^u 
throne.* This prince's title was never acknowledged: Jj^^**^ ^ 
Shdh Alam, the heir-apparent, was absent on a scheme a.i>. itm, 
for getting a footing in Bengal ; and the confederate A.H^^ii73. ' 
princes carried on their operations without any osten- a^ s!" 
sible head.^ 

At this time the Marattas, though not supported by their 
allies the J^ts, had 30,000 horse of their own in the The ihnMa 
field; but they were in two bodies at some distance from SSSS^ 
each other; and the hatred of the country people, who ^SST***'^ 
were exasperated by their depredations, kept them in ^**^ 
ignorance of the movements of the enemy. Ahmed Shih came 
suddenly on the body under Dataji Sindia, and so effectually 
surprised it that the chief and two thirds of the force were cut 
to pieces on the spot. The other division under Malh^r R4o 
Holcar was still at a distance, and commenced its flight towards 
the country south of the Chambal : it was drawn from the direct 

* Seir ul Mut^herin, and Grant Duff. * Seir ul Mutikherin. Ahmed ShA's 

* [Muhyfs sunnat, the son or grandBon prooeedings are from Afghrfn aooomitab 
of Ciimbakhsh.— £0.] 
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line by the temptation of plundering a convoy, and was over- 
taken and almost destroyed by a Durrani detachment which had 
made a prodigious march for the purpose.* Long before these 
reverses, Bagoba had arrived in the Deckan. The glory of his 
conquests did not reconcile the Maratta court to the financial 
results which they produced : instead of an ample harvest of 
plunder, as used to be customary, he had brought honxe near ^ 
million sterling of debt This unproductive campaign appeared 
to more disadvantage when contrasted with that in which the 
p^shwi's cousin, Sed&heo R4o Bhdo* (best known in India as 
" the Bh^ ''), was engaged : he had remained as home minister 
and commander-in-chief in the Deckan, had just obtained pos- 
session of Ahmednagar, and was on the eve of a settlement, 
afterwards concluded at U'dglr, by which territorial and pecu- 
niary cessions of great extent were obtained from Sali.bat Jang, 
and such a burden imposed on the Mogul government in 
the Deckan as it was never able to recover. This contrast led 
to jealousy on the part of Bagoba, who, to Seddsheo s remon- 
strances on the profusion of his expenditure, replied that the 
Bh^ had better undertake the next expedition himself, when 
he would find the difierence between that and serving in the 
Deckan Seddsheo took him at his word, and an exchange of 
duties was forthwith agreed on. 

The Maratta power was at this time at its zenith. Their 
Power of the frontier extended on the north to the Indus and Him&- 

MantttM at 

itsMnith. laya, and on the south nearly to the extremity of 
the peninsula : all the territory within those limits that was not 
their own paid tribute. The whole of this great power was 
wielded by one hand : a settlement had been made with T^ 
Bdi, by which the person of the rAja was consigned to his 
nominal minister, and all pretensions of every description were 
concentrated in the p^shw^* 

The establishments of the Maratta government had increased 
Their amy. with its powcr. Its forcc was no longer compased of 
predatory bands alone; it included an army of well-paid and 
well-mounted cavalry in the direct service of the state, and 
10,000 disciplined infantry, who, though a very imperfect copy 
of that commanded by Europeans, were far superior to any 
infantiy previously known in India. 

' Seir ul Mut^[kherlii. Grant Duff. out all their aooounts as generals in 

* [The son of Chimnaji. — Ed.] command of the lUja's troops, and 

* Chiefly Grant Duff. [Grant Duff continued to submit all their receipts 
states that) though the P^shwds really and disbursements to the Satttfra rdjas 
held all the power, they always made to the very last. See vol ii p. 16.— Ed.] 
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The Marattas had now alao a train of artillery surpassing 
that of the Moguls, which they had so long regarded with awe 
and envy. They even endeavoured to assume the pomp which 
was characteristic of their rivals. . Rich dresses, spacious tents, 
and splendid caparisons became common among them, and their 
courts and retinues were formed on the Mogul model. 

This show of greatness did not seem misplaced in the p&hwd 
and his ministers, who were Concan Bramins, a comely race, 
prepared by the mildness and gravity of their manners to take 
up dignity without any appearance of incongruity ; but it sat 
very ill on the little active Marattas, whose sturdy figures and 
vulgar manners gave a ludicrous effect to their attempts at a 
stately demeanour. 

Whatever the nation possessed either of power or magni- 
ficence was brought forth to give weight to Sediisheo Great pre- 
Bhdo. The news of the misfortunes of Sindia and SJJ^StS 
Holcar were only a fresh stimulus to exertion ; and it ^"*«*"'**^- 
seemed to be resolved, by one great and decisive effort, to put 
the finishing stroke to the conquest of Hindostan.^^ 

The prince thus elevated was naturally haughty and over- 
bearing, proud of the new greatness of his family, and Arrogwioe 
puffed up by recent success into an overweening con- mJ^deTS- 
fidence in his own abilities both as a statesman and a <*^«^«>Bh^- 
soldier. He was accompanied by Wiswis Bi.o, the p&hwd s 
youthful son and heir-apparent, and by all the great Bramin 
and Maratta chiefs without exception. Many BiLjpiit detach- 
ments were sent to join him as he advanced, and S^aj Mai is 
said to have reinforced him with a body of 30,000 J^ts. 

This experienced old chief, who had long been accustomed to 
act with the Marattas, took occasion to advise the Bh^ to leave 
his infantry and guns, and all his heavy baggage, in the J^t 
territory, where it would be protected by strong forts, to advance 
with his horse alone, to harass his enemies in the Maratta 
manner, and protract the war until the Durr^nis, who had 
already been many months in India, should be constrained by the 
climate to withdraw to their native mountains. This prudent 
counsel, though seconded by the Maratta chiefs, was at once 
rejected by their commander, who looked down on a victory ob- 
tained by such means, and who also attached an undue import- 
ance to his regular infantry and guns. This was not the only 
occasion on which he slighted S6raj Mai, whom he treated as a 
petty zemindar, incapable of judging of politics on a large scale. 

** Seir ul MutdkherixL Qrant Du£ 
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He also offended his Maratta chiefs by his Bramin pride, as well 
as by his imperious manner of exercising his command, and the 
absence of the freedom and familiarity to which they were ac- 
He takes customcd in their leaders. In this manner he advanced 
^^"^ to Delhi, which was held by a small garrison of Dur- 

rd.nis and their partisans, Ghdzl ud din having taken refuge in 
the Jdt country.* The great extent of the city walls enabled a 
party of Marattas to climb up a neglected bastion, and the 
citadel yielded to the aitillery after attempting a short defence. 
The Bhdo made an injudicious as well as ungenerous use of this 
conquest. He defaced the palaces, tombs, and shrines, for the 
cake of the rich ornaments which had been spared by the 
Persians and Afghans, lie tore down the silver ceiling of the 
hall of audience, which was coined into seventeen lacs of 
rupees,^^ and seized on the throne (no longer so precious as of 
old), and on all other royal ornaments. He even proposed to 
proclaim Wiswds Rdo emperor of India, and was only prevailed 
on to postpone the measure until he should have driven the 
Durrdnfs across the Indus. All these proceedings alarmed and 
disgusted Siiraj Mai, who was unwilling to go to extremities 
with his own near neighbours. He soon after entered on a 
secret consultation with Shujd ud doula, and withdrew to his 
own territory without openly renouncing his alliance with the 
Marattas. The Bh^ affected to treat this defection as a matter 
beneath his notice. 

During this time the Shdh was cantoned for the rains at 
Ahmed Antipshehr, on the frontier of Oudh, whither he had 

bhuh's nego- -it,. . . tt 

tuition with been drawn by an important negotiation. He waa sure 
doX^ of cordial assistance from Najib and the Bohillas, but 
the co-operation of Shuj4 ud doula was by no means equally 
certain. Though that ruler could not declare against the 
Mahometans, his interests counselled neutrality, and he had an 
hereditary disinclination to joining Ahmed ShdJb^ to whom his 
Who ioiM father, Safder Jang, had been openly opposed It was to 
m^f^n. influence him that the Sh4h advanced to Antipshehr ; 
l*S*nuo, fi-^d this movement, with the persuasion of J^ajlb ud 
l!if ii73 doula, who paid him a visit for the purpose, succeeded 
ziHiy. ^ procuring his accession to the Mussulman cause. 

• [Ghizi ud din joined the Vazir of (MiU, iii. 405 ; iv. 61.)— Ed.] 
Oudh, after the battle of Buxar in 1766, »' 170,000^ Cdai Kii'a Narraiiye {Ati- 

'* with a handful of followers, the mise- otic Hetearches, vol. iii. p. 97). [Ue waa 

rable remains of his former power ; " and a Hindu of the Deckan, who was a muta- 

in 1779 he was discovered at Suratin the saddl in the aervioe of Shujd ud doula. — 

disguise of a pilgrim, and forbidden to Ed.J Grant Duff makes the 170,0OU^ 

appear within the Company's territones. include ail the plate in the palaoe. 
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He nevertheless kept up a constant communication with the 
Marattas, which might serve to secure an accommodation, if 
expedient, and was in the mean time a useful chaniiel for over- 
tures between that people and the Sh4h.^ 

After this arrangement was concluded, Ahmed was still pre- 
vented moving by the violence of the periodical rains : Ahmedshih 
but before that season was well over, he broke up his agaiiwt 
cantonment, and marched towards Delhi. His move- euo. 
ment was accelerated by hearing that the Bh&o had set out with 
a picked force to attack C6njp6ra, on the Jumna, sixty miles 
above Delhi, where there was a Durrani garrison, under an 
officer of distinction. On reaching that river near the capital, 
he found it still swollen and rapid : he proceeded up the banks 
in search of a ford, until he got near Ctinjpiira, where he had 
the mortification to hear that the place had been taken, and the 
whole garrison put to the sword. Enraged at this disgrace in- 
flicted almost before his eyes, the Sh&h passed the river, Hisixddpaa- 
between fording arid swimming; and though he lost jS^Sa. 
many men in this bold undertaking, it made so great o^. 25. ' 
an impression on the enemy, that they hastened to ^^^ 
remove out of his reach, and soon retired to Pdnlpat, g^^^J^^^i? 
where they threw up works round their camp, encom- ««ap. 
passed by a broad and deep ditch, and protected by their nume- 
rous artillery. The BhAos force consisted of 55,000 Their num- 
cavalry in regular pay, with at least 15,000 predatory '^^^ 
Maratta horse, and 15,000 infantry, of whom 9,000 were disci- 
plined Sepoys, under Ibrahim Khdn Q&rdi, a Mussulman deserter 
from the French service. He had 200 guns, with numerous wall 
pieces, and a great supply of rockets, which is a favourite weapon 
with the Marattas. These troops, with their numerous followers, 
made the numbers within his lines amount to 300,000 men.^' 

Ahmed Shdh had about 40,000 Afghans and Persians, 13,000 
Indian horse, and a force of Indian infantiy estimated ^^ ^^^^ 
at 38,000, of which the part consisting of RohiUa Af- AhmadShih. 
gbans would be very efficient, but the great majority the usual 
rabble of Indian foot soldiers.^* He had, also, about thirty pieces 

*' C^ R4i, tl^e author of the Narrative, selves make the number of the army that 

was one of the agents in this intercourse. crossed the Indus 63,000 ; but, from a 

" Grant Duflf ^tgrees with CAai Rdi in comparison with N^dir Shdh's force, and 

making the paid horse and infantry 70,000, that of Shdh 2^m^n, in later times, as 

as above, and estimates the predatory well as from the incorrectness of Asiatic 

horse and followers at 200,000. Cdsi K^ muster-rolls, I conceive the amount to be 

states the whole number at 500,000. {Aai- much exaggerated. There must also have 

tUie jReiearckes, vol. iii. p. 123.) been a great reduction from garrisons in 

^* The accoimts of the Durrdnis them- the Panjdb and other places, casualties in 
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of cannon of diflTerent calibres, chiefly belonging to the Indian 
allies, and a number of wall piecea 

The inferiority of the Shdh's force making an attack on the 
Protractwi enemy's camp impossible, he was obliged to encamp 
operatioM. ^jg^^ ^^^ ^ throw up lines round his army. The occur- 
rence of a general action being thus suspended, the Bh&o's pros- 
pects were by no means unfavourable. He had ordered G6vind 
R4o Bond^la to collect what troops he could on the lower course 
of the Jumna, and that chief now appeared with 10,000 or 12,000 
horse in the rear of the Durrani camp. He kept at a safe dis- 
tance from the army, but spread over the country in the Maratta 
manner, so as to intercept all supplies. It is probable that the 
Bh^ employed his own light cavalry in the same manner ; for, 
before much time had elapsed, the Mussulman camp began to 
suffer severely from the scarcity of provisions. 

But although the Durrinis were not accustomed to the desul- 
Faiiure of torv Warfare used by the Marattas, they made up for 

the Maratta ,, "l , ^ . , ., , i i , •i . i*., . 

supplies. their deficiency by the bold and rapid movements of their 
detachments ; and on this occasion, a body of their horse under 
Attii Kh4n, the grand vazir's nephew, made a march of upwards 
of sixty miles, surprised G6vind R&o's camp about daybreak, and 
completely destroyed his party, G6vind Bdo himself falling in the 
action. When the Durrinls had got the command of the open 
country, the BhAo soon felt the difficulty of his situation, enclosed 
in a fortified camp with such a multitude as he commanded. 

The Marattas are excellent foragers. Every morning at day- 
break, long lines of men on small horses and ponies are seen issu- 
ing fiom their camps in all directions, who return before night 
loaded with fodder for the cattle, with firewood torn down from 
houses, and grain dug up from the pits where it had been con- 
cealed by the villagers ; detachments go to a distance for some 
days, and collect proportionately larger supplies of the same kind ; 
and convoys, each of many thousands of oxen, are also brought in 
from remote countries by banj^uras, a sort of camp grain dealers, 
who partake of the character of the soldiery more than of the 
mercantile body. All these resources were now cut off; and 
after the Marattas had entirely eaten up and consumed the town 
of PAnipat, which was within their lines, they began to feel the 
severest pressure of want. 

actioD, and deaths from the climate du- horse and the same number of foot, da 

ring the hot season and rsdns ; so that I Rdi's statcmient, that the Durr^biis had 

think 40,000 a sufficient allowance for the forty guns of their own, is quite contnry 

Afglulu[iB. The Indian numbers are from to their own account and to all probi^ 

OKsi B^ : Shuj^ ud doula had only 2000 bility. 
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While things were tending to this conclusion, neither party- 
was inactive in its efforts to hasten the crisis. Continual skir- 
mishes went on between the armies : the Marattas made three 
vigorous attacks on the Durrdni lines; convoys were always 
attempting to make their way into the camp ; and though one 
charged with treasure from Delhi fell into the hands of the 
Afghans, others were secretly forwarded by S6raj Mai and the 
RdjpAt chiefs ; and as the Bhio bore his difficulties with dignity 
and resolution, their extent and daily increase were unknown to 
his enemies. In these circumstances, the Indian allies lost all 
patience, and wearied Ahmed Sh^h with their importunities 
that he would put an end to their fatigues by a decisive action : 
but his constant answer was, " This is a matter of war with 
which you are not acquainted. In other affairs do as you 
please, but leave this to me." He had a small red tent pitched 
in front of his intrenchment, to which he repaired every morn- 
ing in time for prayers at daybreak, and where he generally 
returned to dine in the evening. He was on horseback for the 
whole day, visiting his posts, and reconnoitring the enemy ; 
and never rode less than fifty or sixty mUes a day. At night 
he placed a picket of 5000 horse as near as he could to the 
enemy, while other parties went the rounds of the whole 
encampment. "He used to say to the Hindostani chiefs, 'Do 
you sleep ; I will take care that no harm befalls you ; ' and to 
say the truth, his orders were obeyed like destiny, no man 
daring to hesitate or delay one moment in executing them." " 

During this time the Bh^o's embarrassments became daily 
more urgent; and he made frequent applications to Shujd ud 
doula through Cdsi Rdi (the author of our Narrative) to mediate 
a peace between him and the Mussulmans. When his proposals 
were made known to the Shdb, he replied that he was only an 
auxiliary, and had no views of his own ; that he claimed the 
entire control of the war, but left the Hindostani chiefs to carry 
on their negotiations as they pleased. The majority of those 
chiefs were well disposed to an accommodation, which would 
have been particularly acceptable to Shuj4 ud doula; but 
Najib always steadily opposed the overtures, and succeeded in 
impressing on the rest the ruin to which they would be 
exposed if the ShAh left India while the Maratta power was still 
entire. 

It is not difficult to conceive what must now have been the 



»* CfeiBitt. 
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state of the Maratta host, cooped up amidst the stench of a 
blockaded camp, among dead and dying animals, surrounded by 
famished followers, and threatened with the terrible consumma- 
tion of the evils which they already suffered. Among their last 
efforts they sent out a foraging party, with innumerable .camp 
followers, to endeavour to bring in some relief; but the help- 
less crowd was discovered by the enemy, and slaughtered in 
prodigious numbers. On this the chiefs and soldiers surrounded 
the Bh&o's tent in a body ; they said that they had entirely 
exhausted the last remains of their provisions, and that it was 
better to run any risk in the field than to perish in misery. The 
Bhdo agreed to their wish: they all partook of bftel leaf, 
and swore to fight to the last ; and orders were given to make 
the attack on the next morning before daybreak. 

In this extremity the Bh^ wrote to C^i Rii a short note with 
his own hand: ''The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot 
hold another drop. If anything can be done, do it, or else 
answer me plainly at once ; hereafter there wiU be no time for 
writing or speaking." 

C&ai R&i was communicating this note to Shuj& ud doula 
Battitof about three in the morning, when his spies came to re- 
Panipat. ^^ ^j^j^^ ^hc Marattas were getting under arms. Shuj& 
immediately repaired to the Shih's tent, and desired he might 
be awakened without delay. The Sh&h soon made his appear- 
ance, ready dressed ; and, mounting a horse which always stood 
saddled by his door, he rode towards the enemy, ordering his 
own troops out as he advanced. 

One of his first steps was to send for C^i R&i, and interro- 
A.D. 1761, gate him about the source of the intelligence he had 
A^. 1174, ' communicated. This he did as he was moving forward, 
Sani. until, about a mile from the camp, he met some Dur- 

rani horsemen, loaded with plunder, who reported that the 
Marattas had deserted their camp and fled. On hearing 
this, Ahmed turned to C^i Bid and asked him what he said 
to that ? but while he was yet speaking, the Marattas announced 
their presence by a general discharge of their artilleiy along 
the whole of their line. " On this the ShAh, who was sitting 
upon his horse smoking a Persian kaly^, gave it to his servant, 
and with great calmness said to the nabob (Shuj£), 'Your 
servant's news is very true, I see.* " He then sent orders to 
hasten the advance of his own army. When objects became 
discernible, the columns of the Marattas were seen advancing 
slowly and regularly with their artillery in front. The Shiih 
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drew up his army opposite, and, himself, took post at his little 
red tent, which was now in the rear of the line. 

The Mussulmans did not make much use of their guns ; and 
as those of the Marattas approached, the shot went over the 
heads of their adversaries. The actual engagement was begun 
by Ibrdhlm Khdn Q^rdi, who rode up to the Bh^, respectfully 
saluted him, and said, " You have often been offended with me 
for insisting on regular pay to my men ; you shall now see that 
they have not earned it in vain." He then seized a colour with 
his own hand, and ordered his battalions to cease firing and 
charge bayonets. Their attack fell on the Rohillas, whose un- 
disciplined valour only increased their loss, and who were broken 
after a prodigious slaughter. Their defeat laid open the right 
of the grand vazir,** who commanded the centre of the Durrdjil 
line, and who was now charged by the Bh&o and Wisw&s Rio 
with the flower of the Maratta army. In this charge, Attdi 
Kh&n, the vazdr's nephew, was killed by his side, and his Dur- 
r4nis were forced to give ground ; but he himself dismounted, 
and, with the few that were near him, determined to die at his 
post. Shujd ud doula wqs next to the grand vazir's division, 
but could not see what was passing for the dust: finding the 
sound of men and horses in that quarter suddenly diminish, he 
sent C&ai Rii to inquire the cause. He found the grand vazir on 
foot in full armour, in an agony of rage and despair, reproach- 
ing his men for quitting him, and endeavouring to bring them 
back to their ranks. "Ride to Shujd ud doula," said he, "and 
tell him that if he does not support- me immediately, I must 
perish." But Shujd, though he kept his ground, did not venture 
to take part in the action. 

Meanwhile these transactions had not escaped Ahmed Shdh ; 
and the reserve which he had ordered up arrived at the critical 
moment to prevent the destruction of the grand vazlr. The 
battle now became stationary, but the advantage still inclined 
to the Marattas ; untU Ahmed, after rallying the fugitives and 
ordering all who refused to return to be cut down, gave orders 
for an advance of his own line, and at the same time directed 
a division on his left to wheel up and take the enemy in flank. 
This manoeuvre was decisive ; for though the closest combat was 
raging in the centre, where the Bh^o and Wisw&s were engaged 
on horseback, and where they fought on both sides with spears, 
swords, battle-axes, and even daggers, yet, "all at once, as if 

>• [The Durrtbi Shdh Wall KMn.- Ed.] 
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by enchantment, the whole Maratta army turned their backs 
and fled at full speed, leaving the field of battle covered with 
heaps of dead." The victors pursued them with the utmost 
fury ; and as they gave no quarter, the slaughter is scarcely to 
DestrucUon be conceivcd ; the pursuit continuing in every direction 
ratuan!^. for fifteen or twenty miles. A large proportion of 
those who escaped from the enemy were cut off" by the peasants ; 
and great numbers who fell alive into the hands of the Durrinis 
were cruelly massacred in cold blood. The Sh&h himself was 
not exempt from a share in these barbarities : for he not only 
took no means to prevent them, but, at the instigation of Najib, 
he made a strict search for Jancoji Sindia, who was concealed 
by a Durrdni chief, and who was made away with to prevent 
detection. He also compelled Shujd ud doida to give up the 
gallant Ibrdhim KhAn, who had been made prisoner ; sent for 
him into his presence to reproach him ; and then gave him over 
to the grand vazir to be placed in confinement, where he died 
of his wounds within a week.^^ 

The body of Wisw&s Rio was found, and a headless trunk 
which was believed to be the Bh&o's ; but the fate of the latter 
was so far from certain, that, many years after, an impostor 
obtained credit for a time by assuming his character. The 
whole number of the slain is said to have amounted to near 
200 000.^ Almost all the great Maratta chiefs were killed or 
wounded, except those who had been left with a force at Delhi ; 
and Malhir R4o Holcar, who was accused of too early a retreat. 
Mahdji Sindia, afterwards the founder of a great state, was 
lamed for life ; and Ntod Famavis, who long kept ofl" the down- 
fall of the peshwd's government, narrowly escaped by flight." 

Never was a defeat more complete, and never was there a 
Deroonden<?y calamity that diffused so much consternation. Grief 
JltteMtion. and despondency spread over the whole Maratta people; 
most had to mourn relations, and all felt the destruction of the 
army as a death-blow to their national greatness. The p&hw4 
ftije never recovered the shock. He slowly retreated from 
p^^ his frontier towards Ptina, and died in a temple which 

" C&i Rdi says he was treated with campaign ia compiled from Grant Duflf, the 

the greatest cruelty, and that it was Seir ul Mut^herln, and C^ Rii's ac- 

reported that poison was put into his count of the battle of Ptfnfpat (m vol. m. 

womids ; but that was not a moment when of the AnaHc JtetearchOy p. 91, eta). This 

vengeance (if there had been any motive last is, perhaps, the best specimen to be 

for it) would have taken so indirect a found of narrative by an Indian. The 

00,^,00, ' Afghan accounts of Ahmed ShlUi*8 pro- 

•• Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 156. ceedings also furnish some information. 

M The account of Sed^isheo BAo Bh^'s 
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he had himself erected near that city.*^ The wreck of the army- 
retired beyond the Nerbadda, evacuating almost all their acquisi- 
tions in EQndostan.^^ Dissensions soon broke out after the death 
of B^laji, and the government of the p&hwd never regained its 
vigour. Most of the Maratta conquests were recovered at a sub- 
sequent period ; but it was by independent chiefs, with the aid 
of European officers and disciplined sepoys. The con- Dig^i^tion 
federacy of the Mahometan princes dissolved on the^J^Sw^^ 
cessation of their common danger. Ahmed Shdh '«*«»«y- 
returned home without attempting to profit by his victory, and 
never afterwards took any share in the affairs of India.^ 

The actors in the last transactions having now all left the stage, 
the history of the Mogul empire here closes of itself. Its Extinction 
territory is broken into separate states; the capital isempi^ 
deserted ; the claimant to the name of emperor is an exile and a 
dependent; while a new race of conquerors has already com- 
menced its career, which may again unite the empire under 
better auspices than before.^ 



» Grant Duflf. 

" Sir J. Malcolm's MdlwOy vol. L pp.120, 
121. 

^ [He recognised All Oohar, the eldest 
son of Alamgir II., as emperor, under the 
title of Shih Alam II. Najib ud Doula, 
however, remained the imperial deputy 
at Delhi until his death in 1770. Shih 
Alam returned to his capital, by the aid 
of the Mahrattas, in Dec. 1771.— Ed.] 



** [It may be interesting to notice a few 
of the contemporary events which were 
now passing in different parte of India. 
In Oct. 1760, Mir Ja'far was deposed in 
Bengal, and Mir Kisim set up in his 
place ; Lally surrendered Pondicherry to 
the English, Jan. 14, 1701; and in the fol- 
lowing May, Haidar All finally established 
himself in Mysore. — Ed.] 
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APPENDIX, 

(See page 475.) 



ON THE STATES FORMED ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE EMPIRE 

OF DELHI. 

Bahmani Kings ofth&Deckan} 



BAHMAHf RINOB OF THE 




A.D. 


A.H. 


A.D. 


A.H. 


DKCKAM, 


Mahmfid I. 


, . 1878 


780 




867 




Qhiy^ Qd din 


. 1397 


799 


Mahm6dII. . . 1482 


887 


A.D. A.H. 

H&flanG4iigik(orAU 


Bhft">f ud d^" 
Fivla 


. 1897 
. 1397 


799 
800 


NOMINAL KIN08. 




nddin . 1847 748 


Ahmed I. 


. 1422 


825 


Ahmed II. . - 1618 


924 


Mohammed L . 1S58 759 


AUnddin 


. 1435 


888 


AUoddlnn. .1620 


927 


MrOAhid . . 1376 776 
D&ttd . 1878 780 


Humlbnhi 
Nizim . 


. 1457 
. 1461 


862 
866 


Wali . . . 1622 
Kalfm . . . 1526 





Hasan QAjxat^^ the first king of the Deckan, was an Afghan of the lowest rank, 
and a native of Delhi. He farmed a small spot of land belonging to Founded by 
a Bramin astrologer, named GAngii, who was in favour with the king ; ^*5ik^of ' 
and having accidentally found a treasure in his field, he had the hon- Delhi 
esty to give notice of it to Ms landlord. The astrologer was so much struck with 
his integrity that he exerted all his influence at court to advance his fortunes. 
Hasan thus rose to a great station in the Deckan, where his merit marked him out 
among his equals to be their leader in their revolt. He had before assumed the 
name of G4ngi!i, in gratitude to his benefactor ; and now, from a similar motive, 
added that of Bahmanl (Bramin), by which his dynasty was afterwards distin- 
guished. He fixed his capital at Culbarga. 

The revolt of the rAja of Warangal, and the foundation of the new government 
of Bijayanagar, were favourable to the insurgents at first, as they increased the 
embarrassments of Mohammed Tughlak ; the r^ja of Warangal also sent a body 
of horse to assist Hasan Gdngti in bis final struggle; but their establishment 
cut off a large portion of the Mussulman dominions towards Ihe south, and soon 
led to botmdary disputes, which involved them in an unceasing war with the new 
monarchy. 

After the death of Hasan GAngii, these wars, especially that with Bijayanagar, 
continued, almost without intermission, until the end of his dynasty, ware with the 
They did not for a long time make much alteration in the Hindti and HindtSa. 
Mahometan limits : the rdjas of Orissa and T^ling&na, at one time, a.d. 1461, 
made their way to the gates of Bldar, which was then the capital : ^'^- ^^^ 
but jihe Mahometans were gainers on the whole ; they occupied most of the 
country between the Kishna and Tumbadra; and in A.D. 1421, the Bahmanl 
king, Ahmed Sh^, took permanent possession of Warangal, and compelled the 
T^ja of T^ling^na to relinquish his ancient capital. 



' The aoooonta of the inferior Mahometan dy- 
nasties, where not otherwise specified, are taken 
from Ferishta, who has written a separate history 
of each (vols, a, iii., and iv. of CoL Briggs' 
translations). 



' The royal title assomed by Hasan was Aid 
' ud din; but, to distiogiiiah him from other kings 
of the same name, I have retained his original 
appellation. 
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At length, in the reign of Mohammed IL, the last of the Bahmani kings who 
A.D. 1471, exercised the functions of sovereignty, Amber R^, a relation of the 

A.H. 870. rdja of Orissa, applied to the Mussulman prince to assist him in 

asserting his right to that goTemment; promising, in the event of success, to 
become his tributary, and to cede to him the districts of Rdjamandri and 
C6ndapilli, at the mouths of the Eishna and God^veri. Mohammed accepted 
the offer, and sent an army to support the pretender. Amber R^ was put in 
possession of Orissa, and the two districts were made over to the Mussulmans, 
A.D. 1477, and occupied by their troops. Amber B4i subsequently endeavoured 

to regain possession of the districts he had ceded ; when Mohammed 
moved against him in person, invaded his country, reduced him to 
submission ; and, after settling lUjamandri and C6ndaplIU, carried his 
arms to the southward along the coast, annexed Masulipatam to his 
dominions, and pushed his incursions to the celebrated temple of C4nchi, or Con- 
jeveram, near Madras, which he plundered. 

The same king met with equal success on the opposite coast of India, 
his minister having acquired possession of the C<5ncan, the tract be- 
tween the Western GhAts and the sea from Bombay to Goa. The Bah- 
mani kings had been occupied in this conquest for more than forty 
years, and had suffered severe losses in that rugged and wooded 
country, and, after all, were never able perfectly to subdue it. 
The Bahmani kings were several times engaged in wars with those of 
Khdnd^sh and M^wa, generally on the frontiers of Ber&r: on one occasion 
(A.D. 1461-2), the king of M&lwa advanced to Bidar, then the capital, and 
might have taken it, but for the timely aid of the king of Guzer&t. 



Conquest of 
R^iamandii 
and Masuli- 
patam. 



Partial oon- 
qudst of the 
C6ncaa. 
From 

A.D. 1469 to 
A.D. 1471, 
A.H. 874 to 
A.H. 876. 



Dynasty of A'dil Shdh at Bijdp&r. 

FOUNDED BY YlJsUF A'DILSHIh, A TURKISH SLAVE. 



A.D. A.H. 

Ibr^im A'dil Shfli 1535 914 
All A'dil ShAh . 1557 965 



IbriChim A'dil Shih 
U. 



1579 967 



A.D. A.H. 

Ytisuf A'dil Shih . 1489 895 
IbmaU A'dil Bh^ . 1510 915 
Maim A'dil Shih . 1534 941 

YusuF A'dil SilAh. claimed an illustrious descent, supported by a plausible 
history. The Indian historians represent him as son of the Ottoman sultan 
Amurath, and brother to Mohammed II., the conqueror of Constantinople. They 
relate that he was an infant at the accession of Mohanmied, that he escaped 
being put to death with the rest of his brothers by the contrivance of his mother, 
and was by her means conveyed to Persia* 

Being obliged to fly from Persia at the age of sixteen, on account of some 
suspicion of his birth, he was inveigled to the Bahmani court, and there sold as 
a slave. 

He rose, according to the course of Mamltik adventurers, until he assumed 
the crown, as has been related. 

From that time he was occupied in resisting Edsim Barid, the usurper of the 
Bahmani government, and in seizing the possessions of other chiefs around, who, 
like him, were endeavouring to assert their independence. He was also engaged 
in wars with the rAja of Bijayanagar, in which, on the whole, he was successful. 
His conquests acquired solidity, from a sort of partition-treaty with the other 
two new kings (of Ahmednagar and Ber4r), by which the title of each to his 
possessions was recognised. 
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A notion of the extent of his kingdom may be gained by assuming the Bima 
and Kishna rivers for his boundary on the east, the river Tumbadra Extent of the 
on the south, the sea from near Qoa to near Bombay on the west, J"»«<ioi«i- 
and perhaps the Nlra river on the north. 

He afterwards involved himself in fresh troubles by his zeal for the Shia reli- 
gion, which he had imbibed in Persia from some of the immediate Attempt to 
followers of Sh^kh S&fi He declared that faith to be the established intnxiuoe the 
religion of the state ; and by a proceeding so unexampled in India, he * i«^on. 
caused much disaffection among his own subjects, and produced a combination of 
all the other Mahometan kings against him. He showed great resolution in 
supporting himself against this confederacy, and great skill in distmitlng its mem- 
bers ; but it was only by renouncing his innovations in religion that he was able, 
at last, to reconcile himself to all his opponents. 

His son Ismail was a minor at his death. The minister who acted as regent 
planned the usurpation of the government ; and with this view put Religious 
himself at the head of the Sunnl or native faction, and depressed and '««*ion«- 
discharged the foreigners. His plan having failed, the young king became as 
violent a Shla, formed his army entirely of foreigners, and would enlist no Indian, 
unless he were the son of a foreigner, a PitAn,* or a Rdjpiit. He affected foreign 
manners, and always used the Persian and Tiirki languages in preference to that 
of the Deckan.* 

Ibr^im, the fourth king (the third having only reigned six months), was a 
zealous Sunnl, and discharged all the foreign troops. They were recalled by his 
son All, an enthusiastic Shla. During the minority of All's son, IbrAhlm IL, 
there was a struggle between the factions, in which, at length, the Sunnls 
prevailed. 

A change of more importance than these revolutions of se6ts was the rise of 
the Marattas. These Hindtis having fallen completely under the Rise of the 
kings of Ahmednagar and BljAptir, in consequence of the extinction Marattaa. 
of their own rAja of De6girl, were treated as subjects, and employed without 
diRtrust. Ti!isuf, the first A'dil ShAh, is said to have given a command of 
12,000 infantry to a Maratta chief;* and in the subsequent reigns they shared 
the fortunes of the natives, being entertained in great numbers whenever that 
party prevailed. They were known under the name of B^rgls, were often horse, 
and by their light and predatory operations contributed to Introduce the system 
of defence to which the Bljapiir government always had recourse when attacked. 

A remarkable innovation was introduced by IbrAhlm (the fourth king). He 
directed the public accounts to be kept in the Maratta language, instead of the 
Persian. Considering that this was the language of all the village accountants, 
and that the body of the officers of revenue and finance were also generally Bin- 
diis, it is surprising that the Improvement was not introduced sooner, and more 
extensively copied. 

There were constant wars and shifting confederacies among the Mussulman 
kings ; in both of which therdjas of Bijayanagar often took a part, as ^ .^ . 
did the kings of KhAnd^sh and Guzer4t, the latter with much weight, other Mahome- 
In all these wars the constant enemy of the A'dil ShAh was the NizAm **° ^N^ 
ShAh of Ahmednagar, their hostility being caused by rival claims to the possession 
of S<5UptLr and some other districts on the left bank of the Blma. - 

At length, the four great Mahometan governments, A'dil ShAh, NizAm Sh&h, 

* PiUbi [or rather Pathin] Ib a name often that Deokani (a dialect of Hmdostani) waa the 
applied by the Indians to the Aigh&aa, but more osual language of the Muaaulmansjiu the hegm- 
generally to the Indian deaoendants of that ning of the sixteenth oentuiy. 

peoi^e. * Grant Duff/voL i. p. 84. 

* Feriahta, toL ii. p. 72. The remark showa 
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League agaiiiBt Baridj and Katb Sh^h, formed a league against R&m Bdja. then 
Byayanagar. puling at Bijayanagar, the result of which has been reUted in the 
text (page 477). 

Among the other wars of the A'dil Shdhl kings, those with the Portuguese are 
WftiB with the mentioned bj the native historians with affected negligence. They 
Portuguese. gtate that Goa was lost under Yiisuf, retaken by that king in person, 
and lost again under his son Ismail ; * but as the kings of Bij&piir and Ahmed- 
nagar afterwards made a simultaneous attack on the Portuguese at Goa and 
Choul (A.D. 1670), and were both repulsed, it is evident that they could not have 
been insensible to the formidable character of their antagonists. '' 

This confederacy, as well as the battle of T41ic<3ta, was subsequent to the 
accession of Akber. When that emperor first interfered effectually in the affairs 
of the Deckan, the last-mentioned king, Ibrdhim II., had emerged from a long 
A.D. 1595, minority, and was taking an active part in the internal disputes of 

A.H. 1004- Ahmednagar. 



Dynasty of Nizdm Shdh cut Ahmednagar, 

FOUNDED BY AHMED, A HINDI? CONVERT. 







A.D. 


A.H. 




A.D. 


A.H. 




A.Dl 


A.H. 


Ahmed . 


, 


. 1490 


896 


Miiin Huaein 


. 1588 


996 


Ibrdhim 


. 1594 


lOOS 


Burhin . 


, 


. 1608 


914 


IsnutU 


. 1688 


997 


Ahmed IL . 


. 1594 


10l>4 


Huaein . 


, 


. 1553 


961 


Burh^ II. . 


. 1590 


999 


Bahidur 


. 1595 


1004 


HurtesA. 


. 


. 1565 


972 















The father of Ahmed, the founder of the Nizim Sh^l dynasty, was a Bramin 
of Bijdptir. Having been taken prisoner and sold for a slave to the Bahman 
king, he was converted, and rose to the first dignity in the state, and his son 
declared himself king (as has been related) on the dissolution of the Bahmani 
government. So far were his descendants from being ashamed of their origin, 
that they had frequent wars with the kings of Ber^ for the possession of P^trl, 
a village in the latter country, to which their Bramin ancestors had been heredi- 
tary accountants. In the same spirit Burh4n (who was the second king) 
appointed a Bramin, named Edwar 8ein, to be his pdshw&, or prime minister, 
and derived great advantage from the confidence he reposed on him . This 
dynasty imitated that of Bij4piir in employing Marattas, but not to the same 
extent. Those in their service were chiefly infantiy, and much employed as 
garrisons in hill-forts. 

Their liberality to other religions did not save the Kiz&m 6h4hs from the 
BeijgiouB influence of the sects in their own. The second king openly professed 

aI^^^ssV ^^^ ^^^ religion ; and, although assailed by tumults within, and a 

A.H. 944. combination of the orthodox kings around, was more successful than 

his neighbour at Bijdptir, and made good the establishment of his own sect. 

A change took place in consequence of the murder of Mlr^ Husein, the fifth 
A.D. 1568, l^g) the foreigners by whom that act was effected being massacred, 
A.H. 996. gjjjj ^Q Sunnl religion introduced. 

A feud, however, broke out among the Sunnis themselves under the sixth 
king, Ismail, in consequence of a powerful prime minister declaring for a new 



* Thia waa the Beoond capture by AlbuqueraneL 
in A.D. 1510. * --1 1 «» 



* Brigga' FfTM^ vol. iii. p. 184. Onnt DaC 
vol i. p. 77. 
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Beet called Mehdevl, or Ghdr Mehdi, which is very odious to the other Muasul- 
xnans. It may have been owing to this division that we find the a.d. 1588, 
native Deckanls and the Abysainians on different sides in the dissen- ^^ *®^- 
eions which ultimately destroyed the monarchy; but those dissensions had not 
much of a religious character. 

The share of the Ahmednagar governments in the wars and confederacies of 
the other kings has been noticed. It had also wars of its own with ^^^ ^^i^ ^^ 
Kh^nd^sh and Ber^r, the last of which kingdoms it subverted, in other kioga of 
jl.j>. 1672, and annexed the territory to its own. Previous to this ^ 
success, the NizAm Sh^hi king was subjected to a great humiliation, having been 
besieged in his capital by Bahadur BhAh, king of Guzerdt, and compelled to 
acknowledge his superiority, and to do homage to him in very submissive forms." 

A still greater degradation awaited his successor, who was besieged in 
Ahmednagar by RAm lUja of Bijayanagar, then combined with a.d. i&so, 
Bij&pdr, and reduced to accept an interview with him on terms of ^'*- **^- 
marked inferiority. 

It was the pride displayed by B&m B&ja on this and some other occasions, that 
led to the general combination against him, the result of which has a.d. 1565, 
been already mentioned. ^^ ^^^ 

It gives a great idea of the power of Ahmednagar, although on an unfortu- 
nate occasion, that in one campaign against the A'dil Sh4h, the king Miaoellaneoas 
lost upwards of 600 guns. Many of these may have been mere ^'**'^ 
swivels; but one was the famous cannon now at BijAptir, which is one of the 
largest pieces of brass ordnance in the world.' 

Ferishta mentions the great prevalence of duels (an uncommon practice in 
Asia) xmder this dynasty. They were occasioned by the most trifling disputes; 
it was reckoned dishonourable to decline them, and no blame was attached to 
the death of the parties, provided the combat was a fair one. Ferishta himself 
witnessed a meeting of this sort, in which there were three on each side, and 
five of the combatants greybearded men, and in considerable estimation at court. 
Three were killed on the spot, and the survivors 'died of their wounds.** These 
duels were always fought with sabres. 

At its greatest extent the kingdom of Ahmednagar comprehended all that is 
now called the Siibah of Aurangdb^, and all the west of that of Extant of the 
BerAr. It also possessed a portion of the seacoast in the 06ncan, kiugdom. 
between the tracts belonging to Guzerdt and BljAptir. 



Dynasty of KvJth Shdh at Oolcdnda. 

FOUNDED BY KULf KUTB, A TIJRKMAN S0JJ)IER. 

A.D. A.H. I A.D. A,H. I A,D. A,H. 

SulttoEuli . . 1512 918 Subhin KnU . 1550 957 Mohammed Kali . 1580 988 
Jamahid . . 1648 940 | IbrtOiim . . 1550 957 | 

SuLTiLK Euii EuTB 8hIh, the founder of the dynasty, was a Trkkman of 
HamadAn in Persia. He claimed descent from the head of his clan, and he 

■ On thJB oocadon Bahidur Shih showed his zle; the calibre is two feet four inohee (Grant 

saperiority bv speaking Giuertfti, his own Ian- Dnff, vol. i p. 112); it is onlj fifteen feet long 

guage ; and the Ni24m Shiih replied in Peraiau, (Colonel Bykea, Bombay TramaetUmt^ toL iii. 

which might be considered as common to both. p. 62X and weighs forigr tons (GolMiel Briggi^ 

• Brigga' Ferishta, vol. iiL p. 243. This gun aboTe quoted), 
is four feet eight inches in diameter at the muz- " Bnggs' Ferishta^ roL iii p. 206. 
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certain] J came to India a free man in qnest of military senrice. He entered the 

guards of the Bahmani king, distingaished himself on many occasions, and was 

gOTemor of T^]ing4na when the monarchy broke up. It is not certain when 

he assumed the royal title, but he was king in substance from ▲.». 1512, A.H. 

918. 

So^ESreST ^® openly professed the Shla religion from his accession, and met 

gion. with no opposition in introducing it into his dominions. 

At the end of a long reign he left a territory extending from the GodATeri to 
Extent of bia l^cyond the Kishna, and from the sea to a line drawn west of Heide- 
kingdom. rAbAd about the seventy-eighth degree of east longitude. The north- 

western districts of this territory -were fragments of the Bahmani kingdom, and 
those on the south-west were gained from Bijayanagar ; but by far the greater 
Conqueita from part of SultAn Eulf s conquests were from the remains of the Wa- 
the Hindtia. rangal family and other chiefs of T^lingina. He gained a great rictory 
at C6ndapilli over all those chiefs united, with the addition of the r4ja of Orissa ; 
and although the rAja of Bijayanagar afterwards endeayoured to support the 
cause of his religion, the goyemment of Warangal was never restored, nor the 
Mahometan power disturbed, within the limits above mentioned. 

Sult4n Euli was sometimes interrupted in his operations against the Hindus 
Wmb with the ^7 attacks from his Mussulman neighbours, especially Ismail A'dil 
other Mahome- ShAh. He, however, took a much less active share than the rest in 
^"^ the wars among the kings of the Deckan. 

He was murdered at the age of ninety, by his son Jamshid, who succeeded 
him, and reigned for seven years. The third king was a minor, and only reigned 
a few months ; but Ibr&him, the fourth of the line, reigned thirty years, and his 
time was marked by most of the few important transactions of the dynasty. 

He had a Hindti minister named Jagde6, and most of his infantry and all his 
IbrAhim, the garrisons were composed of T^lingas of the same religion. Jagde6 
foorth idng. quarrelled with his master, fled to Berir, and was there appointed to 
a great command. He afterwards went over to lUUn RAja of Bijayanagar, and 
Hu wan. by his influence a combination, formed between the r&ja, All A'dil 

Sh&h, and All Barid Sh4h, was enabled to overrun a great part of Ibr^im's 
country, and shut him up in his capital : peace was however restored, and Ibra- 
him afterwards joined in the general confederacy against B4m B4ja. 

The Eutb 8hAhl kings took part in the wars and alliances of the other 
Mahometan monarch8,.in which they are generally connected with the kings of 
Ahmednagar ; but these occasioned no permanent change in their condition : their 
Gonqneita on aggrSndisement was always at the expense of the Hindiis. Ibr&him 

the ooaat of took advantage of the disturbances in Orissa, and the invasion of that 
CoromandeL . „ ■-* , t» . . -, . -. « 

country from Bengal, to recover RAjamandn and the country north 

of the GodAverl up to Chieac61, which had been seized by the Hindtls on the dis- 
solution of the Bahmani kingdom ; and his successor, Mohammed Euli, carried 
on his conquests to the south of the Kishna, and added Gandic6ta, Gadapa, and 
the rest of the country up to the river Pen^r, to his dominions. 

It was this last king who built HeiderAbdd. He at first gave it the name of 
Bh^gnagar (by which the Hindiis call ijb still), and to it he transfem<I his capital 
from the neighbouring site of Golcdnda. 

Mohammed Euli reigned for many years after Akber's capture of Ahmednagar, 
but his situation was little afifected by those remote transactions. 
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Dynasty of Imdd Shdh i/n Berdr. 

FOUNDED BY FATH ULLAH, DESCENDED FROM A CONVERTED 

HINDTJ. 



Fath UUah 
AUuddin 



A.D. A.H. 

1484 890 Denri (about) 
1604 910 BurhAn (porhapa) . 



A.D. A.H. 

1529 936 Tufil 

1560 968 



The little that is known of this small kingdom has found a place in the history 
of the neighbouring states. It extended from the Inj4dri hills to the GodAverl : 
on the west it bordered on Ahmednagar and Kh&nd^sh, about the middle of the 
seventy-sixth degree of east longitude. On the east its limits are uncertain, but 
probably did not take in NA^iir. 

Though Fath UUah exercised sovereign authority, yet AlA ud din seems first 
to have taken the title of king." 

During the minority of BurhAn Im4d Shih, who probably succeeded about 
1560, his prime minister, Tuf&l, usurped the government, and the state merged 
in that of. Ahmednagar in a.d. 1672, a.h. 980. 



Dynasty of Barid Shdh at Bidar. 





A.D. A.H. 






A.D. 


A.H. 




A.D. A.H. 


JUuam . 


. 1498 904 


Ibrdhim 




. 1662 


990 


Min4Ali 


. 1572 1000 


Amir . 


. 1504 910 


Kilaimll. 




. 1569 


997 


Amfr II. 




All. 


. 1549 945 















The Barids derived some importance at first from appearing as the ministers 
and representatives of the Bahmanl kings; but the illusion was not kept up 
beyond the life of KAsim : neither he nor Amir took the title of king. 

Their territories were small and ill-defined, and the period of their extinction 
is uncertain. 

Amir II. was reigning in a.d. 1609, A.H. 1018, when Ferishta closed that part 
of his history. 



Ouzerdt 

KINGS OF GUZERAt. 



A.D. A.H. 

MosafferShiLh . 1896 799 
Ahmed Shtfh . . 1412 815 
Mohammed Shih . 1443 847 
KatbSh4h . . 1451 855 
D40d ShiUi raignad one weeK. 



A.D. A.H. 

Mahm6dSh4hB^gartfl459 863 

Mozaffer Sh4h II. . 1511 917 

Secander ShAh . 1526 932 

Mahmtld HhAh II. . 1526 932 

BahiMurShAh . 1526 932 



A.D. A.H. 

Mfr&n Mohammed 

ShdhFaruki . 1536 943 

Mahmtid Shdh IIL 1553 961 

Ahmed Shih II. . 1561 969 

Moeaffer Shdh III. . 1561 969 



GuzerAt is bounded on the north-east and east by a hiUy tract which connects 
the Aravalli mountains with the Vindhya chain ; on the south it has Doacriptioii 
the sea, which nearly surrounds a part of it, and forms a peninsula o' Guzerfti 
equal in extent to all the rest of the province; on the west it has the desert, 
including that portion called the Rln. The only open part of the frontier is on 

^^ This ifl Taiioualy related in di£fezent plaoeB of Ferishta ; but see toL iii pp. 350, 351. 
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the north-west, where a plain between the hills and the desert connects it wil^ 

The northern hills are steep and ragged ; and the branches which they send ont 
towards the south are covered with thick woods, as are the numerous rayines 
which run from their base to the principal rivers. The country gradually gets 
more open as it recedes from the mountains, and the lower part, stretching for 
about sixty miles in depth along the sea, is a plain of extraordinary fertility. 

The peninsula is sometimes distinguished from the rest of Ouzer&t, and was 
formerly called S6reth (or Surashtra), now Edtiw&r. 

It is for the most part composed of low hills, and is, in general, naked and 
unfertile : but there are separate plains on the sea, which extend to a great dis- 
tance inland, and are rich and* open. 

Nearly in the south is a hilly district, called BAbriawdr, which is covered with 
woods.^ 

When QuzerAt separated from Delhi, the new king had but a narrow territory 
Original extent on the plain. On the north-west were th^independent rdjas of Jh416r 
of the kingdom, ^nd Sir6hi, from whom he occasionally levied contributions. The rija 
of Tdar, another BAjpiit prince, was in possession of the western part of the hills ; 
and though he was often obliged to pay contributions, and sometimes regular 
tribute, yet those advantages were seldom gained without a struggle ; and he was 
a constant source of di8turbance*to the king of Guzer4t, by joining his enemies and 
harbouring fugitives from his country. 

The rest of the hilly and forest tract was held by the mountain tribes of Bhils 
and Ctdis, among whom some RAjptit princes, mostly connected with M6w4r, had 
also founded petty states.*' 

The peninsula was in the hands of nine or ten Hindii tribes, who had mostly 
come from Cach and Sind, at different periods, some centuries before. They were 
probably tributary, but by no means obedient. All these petty states preserved 
their existence during the ascendancy of the Moguls, and were, within these few 
years, almost as independent as under the kings of Guzer^t. The real possessions 
of those kings, therefore, only included the plain between the hills and the sea ; 
and even of that the eastern part belonged to an independ^it rdja, who resided in 
the hill-fort of Ch^impdnlr. On the other hand, the Guzer4t territory stretched 
along the sea to the south-east, so as to include the city of Surat and some of the 
country beyond it. 

With these small means, the kings of Guzer^t made, at least, as considerable a 
figure as any of the minor kings, except the Bahmani family, in the Deckan« 



Mozaffer Shdk. 

Fashat ul Mulk was appointed governor of GuzerAt in the reign of Finis 
Fonnded by Tughlak. Having given great offence to the Mussulmans of the pro- 
Mozaflfer.^e yinces, and even excited the suspicions of the court of Delhi, by the 
oonvirt. *^^* means he took to court the Hindtis, he was displaced by N&sir ud din, 
and Mozaffer KhAn was appointed in his room. Farhat opposed the entrance of 
A.D 1891 *^® ^®^ governor, with an army chiefly composed of Hindiis ; he was 

A.H. 791-2. defeated, and Mozaffer took possession.'* Mozaffer was the son of a 

" Ddngarp^. Bhinsw&zBh, eta ; theM labdst " Mr. Biid's Hutoty ^ Otuerdt, p. 181, and 

to the pxeeent day. notes. 
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B&jpiit convert, who had risen from a low station about the court to the highest 
offices. He had himself been brought up a Mussulman and a nobleman, and 
appears to have been rather desirous of making his origin be forgotten by hostility 
to the Hindtis. 

It is uncertain when he took the title of king. His reign commenced in reality 
from the time when he became governor. He was successful in his ^^ ^^^^ 
wars. He occupied I'dar, and brought the r&ja to submission. He a.h. 793.' 
fought a great battle in the peninsula, after which he took and retained ^" ^"*' 
Diti, on the seacoast : he went to war with the king of KhAnd^sh, about the dis- 
trict of Sult^npiir ; and although hostilities were often renewed in after reigns, yet, 
for his time, the question was favourably settled. 

He once besieged Mandalghar, in M6wAr, and extorted a contribution : he pro- 
ceeded from that place to Ajmlr, on a pilgrimage ; and on his way back plundered 
Jh^6r, and destroyed the temples. 

His greatest war was with M^wa. Htishang Shdh, the second king, was sus- 
pected of poisoning his father ; and as Mozaffer had been on very ^^ ooouDation 
friendly terms with the deceased, he made the revenge of his murder 'a and robetequont 
pretext for invading M41wa. He was successful beyond his hopes : JJIfwa^'^ °' 
he defeated Htishang, made him prisoner, and got possession of the 
whole of his kingdom. He soon found, however, that he could not ^.d. 1407, 
retain his conquest ; and, perceiving that the inhabitants were about ^^' 
to set up another king, he thought it prudent to get what he could from his 
prisoner, and tg restore him to the throne. During MozaflEer's govern- a.d. 1408, 
ment, MahmAd Tughlak came to GuzerAt, on his flight from Delhi : he ^^- ®^i- 
was ill-received, and obliged to repair to Mdlwa. 

Htishang Shdh did not feel his restoration as a favour, for on the death of 
Mozaffer he took part with a faction opposed to the accession of that 
king's grandson, Ahmed Shdh, and began a series of wars between the a.d. 1411, 
two countries, that lasted for many years. Ahmed 8h&h thrice in- ^^- ^^^ .^ 
vaded M&lwa, and once penetrated to S&ranptir, in the east of the M4lwa and hia 
kingdom, where he gained a victory. On the other hand, the king of ^^^ noi«h- 
M^lwa assisted Ahmed's enemies, Hindti as weU as Mahometan, com- 
bined with the refractory rdjas within the territory of Guzerdt, ieuid a.d. 14M, 
twice made his way to the capital, but without any important result. ^°' 

Ahmed Shdh made, also, the usual expeditions against Tdar, Jh416r, and the 
peninsula, and had two wars with Khind^sh. On one occasion, he And with other 
marched as far as NAg6r, in the north of MArwAr, where his uncle was ^S^™**"^ 
in revolt against Seiad Khizf, of Delhi. He was obliged to retreat on ^ j^ 1419 
the advance of that prince, and was pursued as far as JhA16r.*^ a.h. 819. 

He was also engaged with a new enemy, in consequence oi the capture of the 
islands of Bombay and Salsette by the Bahmani king of the Deckan, a.d. 1429, 
during an attempt to subdue the C6ncan." a.h. 833. 

It does not appear how those places came into the hands of the king of Guzer4t. 
It may be inferred that they were detached possessions, as the expedition to re- 
cover them was made by sea. The Bahmani king was driven out, but remained 
hostile, and more than once joined the king of Eh4nd4sh in his wars with Ahmed 
Sh^. Notwithstanding all these disturbances, Ahmed Shih brought the interior of 
Guzer&t into good order. He established forts in different places, to bridle the 
disaffected ; and built the town of Ahmednagar (the solid and extensive walls of 
which still remain), as a check on the rdja of Tdar. He also founded Ahmed^b^, 

_ ** Feriihtaf vol. L p. 509, toI. It. p. 18 ; and different order is glren to the nme eTenta in yoL 
Bird ■ Guzardt, p. 189. iv. p. 27. 

" BriggB' Fenahta, yoL a p. 413. AiomewhAt 
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thenceforth his capital, and still one of the greatest cities in India, both from the 
number of the inhabitants and the magnificence of the buildings.** 

Ahmed ShAh was a zealous Mussulman. He destroyed temples and built 
mosques ; and is said to have greatly contributed to extend his religion among his 
subjects. 

The usual contests with Mdlwa and Tdar continued under the two next kings, 
Mohammed Mohammed ShAh and Kutb ShAh. The second of them (Kutb ShAh) 
A.D. i449, commenced a more serious war with Ethnbho, the r4na of M^w4r, 

K^tb^Sh^ whose capital was Chit<ir. M^wAr had been invaded by Ahmed ShAh 
A.D. 1451, in the time of M6kal, the predecessor of Ktimbho ; but the present 
hSw**" th ^^^ originated in the support given by Kutb ShAh to his relation in 
M^wir. Ndg6r against the Rdjpiit prince, who was laying the foundation of 

that great power, afterwards employed by his grandson Sanga against BAber. 

In these wars the king of Guzerdt had almost invariably the advantage. He 
A.D. 1457, gained two victories, besieged Chit6r, took ATju (a mountain 

A.H. 861. celebrated for its sanctity), and subdued the rAja of gir6hi, one of 

Etimbho's allies. 

D«6d Khitii. On the death of Kutb Shih, his uncle, D&dd Eh&n, was placed on the 

AH sS^' throne. He was deposed within a few days for incapacity, and became 

MahmM ^^ eminent dervise. He was succeeded by Mahmtid, surnamed B^gari, 

B^garl a brother of Kutb Sh&h. Mahmtid was fourteen years old at his 

a.'d! 1511. accession ; he reigned for fifty- two years, and was one of the greatest 

Hia Tigonnu of the kings of Guzerdt.*' He soon showed his vigour in repressing 
^Temment^ the turbulence of his nobles ; and at an early period of his reign he 
Biibmanl king made a diversion in favour of the former enemy of his house, the 
^D^im!^^^ Bahmanl king of the Deckan, when besieged in his capital, and 
A.U. 866. reduced to extremities by the king of MAlwa. 

His territory having been harassed by depredations from Cach, he crossed the 
Marahes to the ^^ overran that country, carried his arms to the Indus, and defeated 
Indua. a considerable body of Bel6ches on its banks. 

His greatest exploits were the reduction of GimAr, or Jtknaghar, and of 
Takes Oimir ChAmpAnir. The first of these places ((MmAr) is in the south of the 
and ChAm- peninsula, and stands on a hill equally remarkable for its strength 
v^'^- and sanctity. 

These enterprises occupied several years,** and afforded examples of the usual 
desperation of the RAjptits, and of more than ordinary bigotry among the Mus- 
sulmans. The rAja of GimAr was compelled to embrace the religion of Mahomet, 
and the rAja of ChAmpAnir was put to death for a firm adherence to his own. 
His i^an with Mahmtid also quelled insurrections at home, and levied tribute on 
M^metan i*^^^ Jq one of his wars with Khind^sh, he marched as far as 
A.D. 1507, Aslrghar ; and on a previous occasion, he had obliged the Nizi^ 
A.H. 913. Shdhi king of Ahmednagar, in the Deckan, to raise the siege of 

t^;iJ^' DouUtdbdd. 

" Ahmed Shdh is said to have intTodnoed the and eo impregnated waa hia qrstom with hiadiet, 

practioe of giving to each soldier land to the that if a flr settled on him it instantly dropped 

yearly value of half his pay, the whole having down dead. Hia naoal way of patting men of 

previously been issued in money. The measure oonaequenoe to death waa to blow on them after 

u spoken of by the GuzerAt historian with ap- be had been chewing biteL He ia the original of 

plauae, although it appears calculated to ixnure Butler'a Prince of Ocanbajf, whose 
both the discipline and the comfort of the soldier. 

(Bird's Hittoty.) " daily food 

" The European travellers of hia day seem to la asp, and baalliak, and toad.** 
have formed a tremendoua idea of this monarch. 

Bartema (in Samutio, vol. i. p. 147) and Barboea The fate of hia wivea ia related with parlkt 

are both full of him. One of them gives {Ra- seriousness by the above authors. 

viunoy vol i. p. 296) a formidable account of hia " Oim^ waa annually attacked from a.d. 1468 

personal appearance, and both agree that a prin- to 1470, A.H. 878 to 875, and ChimpAnir waa not 

dpal part of hia food oonaiated of mortal poiaona; taken till a.d. 1488, a. h. 888. 
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Bnt what chieflj distinguishes him from former Massulman princes is the 
number of his maritime expeditions. He took the islands of Jlgat ^j^ maritime 
and Bdt, then, as in recent times, nests of pirates ; and sent oat vessels power, 
moonting guns from Cambay, which defeated the pirates of Bals^r in a.d. 1483, 
an action at sea. ^"- ^^• 

He also sent a sea and land force against Bombay, then occupied by a revolted 
officer of the Bahmanl king. On this occasion, this fleet was destroyed k.d. 1494, 
in a storm, and he owed his recovery of Bombay to the co-operation ^^* ^^* 
of the king of the Deckan. 

He had afterwards a more conspicuous opportunity for signalizing his naval 
enterprise. The Mamltik Sultan of Egypt had equipped twelve ships ^^ oo-operateg 
in the Red Sea, for the purpose of attacking the Portuguese in India, with the Mam- 
and Mahmiid entered zealously into his views. He sailed, himself, to iJ^^JSPJjL- 
Damdn, and afterwards to Bombay ; and at length sent a large fleet with the Porta- 
from Dili, under the command of Ai4z SultAnl, an officer who had *^"** 
distinguished himself at Chdmpdnlr. The Guzerit vessels, though much inferior in 
. size to those of the Mamldks, were numerous ; and the combined fleets were strong 
enough to attack the Portuguese squadron in the harbour of Choul, south of Bom- 
bay. 

The particulars of the operations that followed belong to the history of the Por- 
tuguese. It may be sufficient to say, here, that the Mussulmans were successful in 
this first action, and that Ai4z is mentioned with applause by the Portuguese writers 
for his humanity and courtesy on the occasion. The combined fleet a.d. 1506, 
was afterwards defeated, and the Mamltik part of it annihilated, in a ^'** ^^^• 
great battle close to Diti.** 

The Mamliiks, however, continued to send squadrons to the Indian seas, a prac- 
tice which was imitated by the Turks after their conquest of Egypt. Their object 
-was to open the navigation of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, and for this pur- 
pose they assisted the native powers of India in their wars with the Portuguese ; 
but they never entertained any views towards obtaining possessions for themselves 
in that country. 

The reign of Mozaffer 11. opened with a splendid embassy from Shdh Ismail, 
king of Persia. The same compliment was paid to most of the Indian Mozaffor ii. 
princes, and was probably designed to conciliate their favour to the a.d. isii, 
bhla religion, which Ismail was so eager to introduce. *^ 

The next six years were spent in inglorious wars with Tdar. A more honourable 
enterprise presented itself at the end of that time. Mahmtid, king ^^ . 
of M&lwa, having been almost entirely deprived of his authority by the King of 
M^dni R4i, a Hindii chief to whom he had confided the management ^^^*- 
of his affairs, fled to Ghizer&t, and solicited the aid of Mozaffer, who went in per- 
son into MiUwa, took the capital, compelled Rdna Sanga, who was coming to the 
aid of the Hindti cause, to retreat ; and, after restoring Mahmtid to his authority, 
withdrew to GuzerAt without exacting any sacrifice in return. He had a.d. 1619, 
not long quitted M&lwa before Sanga returned, defeated Mahmiid, ^"- ^^■ 
and made him prisoner ; but generously released him, and made an Sa^T^Sna 
honourable peace. Sanga was now able to revenge himself on Mozaffer of IMwir. 
II., by marching to the assistance of the r^ja of Tdar, and plundering Guzerdt as 
far as AhmedAb4d. 

Next year, Mozaffer IL retaliated by sending an army, under Ai4z SultAnl, 

'* Th > Mahometan hiatorians sappraM this de> Ai^; and the character of the latter, giren hy 

feat, an 1 say veiy little of their ware with the the Portuguese viceroy, is related in i^^aria (vol. 

PortugueM, even when their own party was sue- L p. luS) : " Ue said he had not seen a more 

oessfiiL Thrse or four yean after this battle, an perfect courtier, or fitter to deoeiTe, and at the 

interview took place between Albuquerque and same time please, an understanding man." 
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against Sanga. Aidz besieged the rina in MandeB6r, and had granted him teams, 
when the king of Mdlwa arriyed to co-operate with his army. The king earnestly 
pressed Ai&z to profit by this advantage ; bnt Aidz was steady to his engagement, 
and withdrew his troops in spite of the king's remonstrances. 
A.H. 982. Mozaffer II. died in a.d. 1526, after a reign of fourteen years. 

The rapid disappearance of two sons and successors of Mozaffer (whose munes 
Bahi^dur. were Secander and Mahmiid II.) left the throne open to Bali4dnr. 

This prince, though only the third of Mozaffer's Bons, seems always to have been 
looked on as the probable heir of his father : on some discontent, however, he bad 
left the conrt and gone to Delhi, where he remained with Sultan Ibr&him Lbdl 
until Bdber^s invasion. His absence occasioned his temporary exclusion ; bat the 
assassination of one brother and the deposal of the other replaced him in hU 
station. He had still to encounter opposition from a third brother, who was 
assisted by Sanga and some other Hindii chiefs. This last pretender being killed 
in action, Bahadur remained the only claimant to the throne. 

His first measure was to reduce the R4jpi!kt princes of I'dar and the neigh- 
Takes part in I'ouring mountains. He was soon after solicited by his nephew, 
the wan of the king of Khand^sh, to come to his assistance, and that of the 

^ king of Berdr, who had confederated against Burhin Niz^^ Sh&fa of 

Ahmednagar. 

The whole conduct of the war was conceded to Bah&dur, and his permanent 
HiB sanremacT supremacy was formally acknowledged by the other kings. So snc- 
acknowiedged cessful were his operations, that Niz4m Shih, though joined by Barid 
^Andi^^ ^ ShAh, king of Bidar, was obliged to yield the points in contest with 
Ber^, and EhAnd^sh and Ber^r, and to gratify the vanity of Bah^ur BhiJi 
^^^'^^' by an act of personal homage, as has been mentioned in another place. 

Bahadur's next enterprise was attended with a still more splendid result. 
- Mahmtid, Idng of M^wa, who had been restored to his throne by 
M4iwa, and its Mozaffer II., was not restrained by that obligation from intriguing 
gmexation to against the son of his benefactor ; and with equal ingratitude he 
seized the opportunity of R4na Sanga's death to attack his sucGessor, 
B4na Battan Sing. The t&da was before in close alliance with Bahadur Shih^ and 
A.D. 1531,^ they now united to revenge their common injuries. MahmM was 
A. H.'^^ ' made prisoner in Mandti, his capital, and was sent to Guzer^t. He was 
Shibdn. afterwards put to death ; and his dominions were taken possession of 

by BahMur Sh&h, and annexed to his hereditary kingdom. 

BahAdur had not sufficient moderation long to enjoy so much good fortune. 
Troubles in One of the principal instruments of the revolution in MAlwa was 
Mdlwa. Silhadi, a RAjpiit, who had risen under MahmM to the government 

of R&isin, Bhilsa, and the other places in the east of Milwa, to which he had 
since added the possession of Ujein. 

Bahddur Sh&h appears to have thought his conquest incomplete, while so power- 
ful a chief remained, especially as. Silhadi was in some measure under the protec- 
tion of the rina of M^wAr. He therefore made him prisoner while on a visit to 
the royal camp ; and, taking advantage of the surprise occasioned by thi^ act of 
treachery, got possession of the city of Ujein : B6pat RAi, the son of Silhadi, fled 
to Chit6r ; and BAisln, a strong hUl-fort belonging to that chief, held out under 
his brother. 

It was long before BahAdur could overcome the opposition thus raised ; and he 
might have entirely failed in doing so, if Rattan Sing, the rAna of Chit6r, had not 
died, and been succeeded by his son Yicramajit, under whom that government lost 
much of its energy. 

During BahAdur*s absence on this expedition, a serious attack had been made on 
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Dili by a great armament of the Portagaese, bat had been repulsed by the valour of 
the garrison (Feb. 1631). 

Haying taken whatever measures were necessary against this enemy, Bah^or 
Sh4h again tamed his attention to Chit6r. So much was the power yf„ ^^ 
of M^w^ diminished, that he commenced his operations with the M^w^. 
siege of the capital ; and at the end of three months constrained the ^ g, 93^ 
rAja to purchase peace by the payment of a heavy contribution." It ^.d. 1533^ 
was about this time that BahAdur Shfli provoked the war with ^.h. wa 
HumAyiin, the result of which has already been related." Daring miytSn, and " 
BahAdur's abode at Dili, he entered into negotiations with the Porta- SJSS*"^ ^ 
guese. Among other concessions he gave them leave to build a fac- 
tory ; and they furnished him, in return, with a body of 500 Europeans, Bahidnr re- 
to assist him in recovering his kingdom. As soon as GhizerAt was ^'^ ^ 
settled after the retreat of the Moguls, Bahidur ShAh again turned his !^^f^ .^ 
attention to Dili, where the Portuguese were surrounding their new the PortugneM 
factory with a wall, and, as he conceived, converting it into afortifica- ** ^*- 
tdon. He there found Nuno de Cunha, the Portuguese viceroy, who had come with 
a fleet to secure Ms new acquisition. Remonstrances and explanations took place, 
to appearance on a friendly footing ; but both the Mussulman and Portuguese 
historians justify the belief that treachery was meditated by both parties, and that 
each was watching an opportunity to execute his design. Nuno de , ^^ .^ 
Cunha, when invited to visit the king, feigned sickness; and BahAdur, the Portugoeee 
to lull his suspicions, went on board his ship with a few attendants. ^<*«>y' 
When on board, BahAdur ShAh was alarmed at some whispering and signs which 
passed between the viceroy and his attendants, and, taking a hasty leave, got into 
his boat to go ashore. An afiPray took place, which the Portuguese Death of Bahi- 
represent as accidental, and the Mussulmans as designed ; and the ^^* 
result was, that several lives were lost on each side, and that BahAdur ShAh threw 
himself into the sea^ and, after being stunned by a blow of an oari was despatched 
with a halbert 

As both parties equally held that faith was not to be kept with infidels, neither 
has the slightest claim to a favourable construction; but BahAdur could have 
had no immediate act of perfidy in view when he came on board unattended ; 
and as the object of the Portuguese must have been to seize and not to murder 
the king, it is unlikely that they would, if prepared foi^ such a step, have allowed 
him to leave the ship. The affray, therefore, probably arose unin- a,d. 1587, 
tentionally, from the mutual alann of the parties : if either was ^'^' ^^' 
guilty of premeditated treachery, the greatest weight of suspicion rests on the 
Portuguese." 

BahAdur ShAh's natural heir was his nephew Mahmiid, the son of Latff EhAn, 
who had formerly been his rival ; but that prince was a prisoner in the hands of 
his cousin by the mother's side, MlrAn ShAh, king of EhAnd^sh ; and 
the latter availed himself of the circumstance to claim the crown for q^^^ Shih. 
himself. He, however, died a natural death within six weeks ; and as 
his brother, who succeeded in EhAnd^sh, though in possession of the same advan- 
tages, was not so fortunate in profiting by them, Mahmiid was at length set at 
liberty, and allowed to take possession of his right. 

He took the title of Mahmiid III., and had a reign of sixteen years, remark- 

** Among the property given np on this ooca* of this first siege, see Biid's HUUny 0/ Otuerdtf 

■Ion was a girdle of Jewels, which had been taken p. 216, note, 

from a former king of Guzerdt, and which was " Pages 442, 443. 

afterwards sent with Bahidnr Shdh's family to " See a fuU and Judidons examination of the 



Medina, and found its way at last into the aoooonts of both parties in a note on Colonel 
treasury of the Grand Signor. (Colonel Bri * -...-.,. 
note on FerUMti, toL It. p. 141.) For the < 



treasury of the Grand Signor._ (Colonel Br^' Briggs' FtHihta, TolTiT. pi 182. 
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Afpeiid. 



Mahmfid III. able foT nothing but the intri^es and factions of his cfaiefo. His 
a!h. W4. ' death was attended with circumstances sufficiently out of the ordinaiy 

course ; he was assassinated bj his domestic chaplain, whom he had 
at one time ordered to be built up to the neck in a wall and left to starve, and had 
released when nearly dead, on his attempting, even in that extremity, to 
bend his head to the king as he passed. The chaplain, after the mm^der, sent 
for the principal nobles,' and put each privately to death as he appeared. 
He then assumed the crown; but, as might have been expected, was put to 
A.D. 1553-4, death by the remaining officers, the moment he presented hlm^lf 
A.H. 961. in public. 

Mahmtld III. built the castle of Surat, which still remains ; and likewise enclosed a 
park of fourteen miles in circumference with a waU, an unusual work in a country 
where deer and game of all sorts are so abundant. 

Ahmed II. -^ supposititious child was now set up by a party under the name 

A.D. 1561, of Ahmed II. He lived to grow up, and probably to have a will of 
his own, for he was assassinated after a reign of eight years. 

A similar pageant was next set up under the title of Mozaffer UL, and the kin^- 
Moiaiffer HI. dom was partitioned among the leading conspirators. Dissensions 
^uwSdV***" ^^^^^ ^^^ among them, and the country became a scene of continual 
Akber. war, confusion, and tumult, until finally settled by Akber, as will 

a! h, m* appea * in his reign. 



MdZwa. 

FOUNDED BY DiULWAE, OF A FAMILY FROM GH6r. 



KINGS OF mAlWA. 

A.D. A.H. 

Diliwar6h6rf . 1401 804 



A.D. A.H. 

Hflahnng 6h6ri . 1406 808 

Mohammed Oh<iri 1432 886 

Mahmtid KhiJji . 1485 8S9 



A.D. A.H. 

OhiyAanddinKhi^jl 1482 887 

Nikir ud din Khilji . 1500 906 

liahmtid II. Khi^i . 1612 91tf 



It has been mentioned that M4lwa became independent at the end of the reign of 
buMn Firds Tughlak. The lirst king was DiUwar Gh6ri, whose ancestors were 
natives of Gh6r, and who' claimed through his mother a connexion with the royal 
family of that country. 

His successor founded the capital, Mandii, remarkable for its situation on a 
rich table-land of thirty-seven miles* circumference, surrounded by rocky preci- 
pic-es, as well as for the magnificence of its buildings.'* 

He was engaged in those constant wars with Guzer&t, which have already been 
Wan in Hin- related in the account of that kingdom. His successors were gene- 
D^kMi"*^ ***• rally at peace with GuzerAt ; but they had frontier wars with the 
l-i-om king of Jounpiir on the Jumna, and with the king of Kh^nd^sh on 

A u 8W^'to ^^® Tapti. They had also wars with the Bahmani kings in Ber&r ; 
and they once laid siege to Bidar, the capital of the last-named 
monarch (A.D. 1461). One king, Mahmtid I., besieged Delhi, and was 
defeated by Behliil L6dl, as has been related. The same prince 
began a series of wars with Ktimbho Sing, the rdja of Chit<Sr, or 
M6w&r ; but although they lasted upwards of fifteen years, involved 
other Hindti princes, and led to many battles and sieges, they made 
no material changes in the extent of the Mahometan territory. 

« Sir J. Maloohn's OOUral India, toL L pp^ 29, 40. 



A.D. 1432, 
A.H. 835. 
A.D. 1440, 
A.U. 844. 

From 
A.D. 144S, 
A.H. 846, to 
A.D. 1468, 
A.H. 803. 
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The reign of Mabmiid II. was more fertile in events than all that preceded it, 
and deserves to be particularly noticed. Mahmtid li. 

Immediately on the accession of this prince he was engaged in a civil war with 
his brother, Sdhib Ehdn, in which his success was principally owing to k.v. 1612, 
the support of a RAjpiit chief named M^dnl RM, who joined him at ^^- ®^^- 
the commencement with a considerable body of his tribe. The struggle n^dni lUi^a 
was long and arduous, and was renewed, after an interval, with assist- Hindii chief, 
ance to the pretender from the king of Delhi ; but the courage and talents of 
M^dnl BM again prevailed. 

These long-continued services gave the RAjpiit chief a complete ascendancy over 
his master, and threw the whole administration of the government into his hands. 
The superiority thus conferred on a Hindti excited universal discontent among 
the Mahometans, and led to the rebellion of several governors of provinces, who 
were crushed in succession by M6dnl iWi. 

By the results of these contests M6dnl B4i became all-powerful, removed every 
Mahometan from about the king*s person, and fiUed the court and army with 
lUjptits. Mahmtid at length became alarmed ; and, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to recover his authority, he felt that he was a prisoner in his own capital, and seized 
an opportunity of escaping to Guzerdt. Mozaffer Sh&h, king of ^ 
that country, came to his assistance. The war lasted for more than ^^ 923. ' 
a year : MandA, the capital, was taken after a desperate defence J[^™S ^" 
by the Rdjpiits; and the king of Gnzerdt, having restored Mahmiid 
to his authority, returned to his own dominions. M^dni Bdi had 
retired to Chand^rl, of which place he was perhaps the hereditary a!h. 924/ 
chief. Mahmiid marched against him, and found him strengthened by SiJSj°"gj5]L 
the alliance of Rdja Sanga, who had come with the whole of his 
army to defend Chanddri. 

A battle ensued, in which Mahmiid was defeated ; and as, although weak in 
other points, he was distinguished for his courage, he endeavoured to l« defeated, 
maintain the combat until he was covered with wounds, unhorsed, and and^relSllS^by 
made prisoner. The RAjpiit prince treated him with courtesy, and §g*^ '^^ ^ 
after a short interval released him. 

The mean spirit of Mahmiid was incapable of imitating the magnanimity of his 
enemy. On the death of Sanga he thought to avail himself of the His ingratitude, 
difficulties of a new reign by attacking Rattan Sing, the son of the late 
r4ja. Rattan Sing applied to Bah^ur Sh^, who had succeeded ^'h*. 932/ 
Mozaffer on the throne of Guzerdt, and who had likewise reason to -^^^ defeated, 
complain of the ingratitude of the king of M&lwa. Mahmiid, unable and his king- 
to withstand so powerful a confederacy, saw his capital taJten by to Gu^aJ^ 
BahAdur ShAh, and was afterwards himself made prisoner ; when the ^ ^^ ^^^ 
kingdom of M&lwa was permanently annexed to Guzerdt a.k. 037/ 
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'pARCkHI KIKG8 Ot KHXN- 
DfisH. 

A.D. A.H. 

Malik lUia 
Naair KhAn (lint 

king) . . 1899 801 

MiiinAdUEUUi. 1487 841 



▲.D. A.H. 

Mir^MoMiik . 1441 844 

A'dUKhinl. . 1457 861 

D^AdKhin . . IMS 909 

A'dilKhtfnII. . 1510 916 
M^' H i' T Mohjuiiined 

Shih . . 1520 996 



A.OL A.H. 

HirtCnlfoMrik . 1535 943 
Mlrtba MobaaaaeA 

Khia . . 1566 S»74 

BifaAliKhin . 1576 984 

BdbidurSIUCh . 1596 1006 



The kingdom of Khind^ah was merely the lower part of the Tallej of the 
Tapti (the upper part being included in Ber^) ; on the south it had the hills 
which support the table-land of the Deckan, and on the north the Inj4dri range. 
It was only separated from GuzerAt by forests. It was a rich country, watered 
by innumerable streams. Its history is almost entirely comprised in the small 
portion which its wars and alliances contributed to that of the neighbouring 
countries. 

The first prince who threw off his dependence on Delhi claimed a descent from 
the Calif O'mar. He was married to the daughter of the king of Ouzer&t, from 
whom his son receiyed the title of king, and to whom both he and his sucoeasors 
acknowledged a sort of subordination. 

There is nothing to mention in their domestic history, except the taking of the 
strong hill-fort of Asirghar by treachery from a HindiSi chief, and the founding of 
the city of Burhdnpiir near that fortress. Burhinptir was made the capital. It is 
still a large city; and the ruins of public edifices arotmd it show it to have 
Pro9p9ti%joi 'heeaa formerly much more considerable. The whole of KhAndfeh, 
KhAncUdi. indeed, seems to have been in a high state of prosperity under 
its own kings: the numerous stone embankments by which the streams were 
rendered applicable to irrigation, are equal to anything in India as works of 
industry and utility ; and, whether they were made by the Hindiis or the kings 
of EhAnd^sh, they must have been in use under the latter, though now in rains 
and buried in woods. 
Conquered \!j KMnd^sh was reannexed to Delhi by Akber, in A.D. 1699. 

Akber. 
A.D. 1599, 
A.H. 1008. 









Bengal. 












A.D. 


A.H. 




A.D. 


A.H. 




A.D. 


A.H. 


Fakhrnddln- . 


1888 


789 


Ahmed . 


. 1409 


812 


Nasrat . . 


. 1521 


927 


AU ud din . 


1840 


741 


Nisirnddfn 


. 1426 


880 


MahmM. . 


. 1534 


940 


H4jiEliiU(or8huna 




N49ir . 


. 1426 


880 


Shir Shih 


. 1537 


945 


nddin) . . 


1849 


748 


BArbik . 


. 1428 


882 


Selim 


. 1545 


952 


Becander 


1857 


759 


T4nif . 


. 1445 


849 


Adalf 


. 1548 


955 


Qhijim ad din 


1867 


769 


Fath . 


. 1461 


866 


BahltduT . 


. 1558 


9«1 


BnltKnuflSaUtin. 


1874 


775 




. 1481 


886 


JeUQuddin . 


. 1560 


963 


ShamBuddinll. . 


1888 


785 


Plrt* . 


. 1481 


886 




. 1563 


971 


RAiaKiDB . . 


1386 


788 


Mahmfid 


. 1493 


899 


B&yazid . . 


. 1573 


961 


JitMal(orJeUaad 






Mosaffer 


. 1494 


900 


D4id . . 


. 1573 


961 


din) . . . 


1892 


796 


AU ud din II 


. . 1497 


904 









Thb kingdom of Bengal went on for upwards of two centuries after its revolt 
from Mohammed Tughlak, with frequent changes of dynasty, but without events 



** The early dates in this dynasty are unoer- 
taiu. Ibn Battita left Delhi in a.d. 1842, and 



found Fakhr nd din aUre in Bengal at least a 
year or two after. 
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worth recording. Among the usurpers was B4ja E4ns, a Biadt. semincU^. His 
son embraced the Mahometan religion.* 

This kingdom seems at one time to have comprehended North BehAr. It indnded 
Sondergong (Dacca) : J&jnager (Tipera) was tribataiy : Ass&m was occasionally 
plundered : Cattak and tbe adjoining parts of Orissa were not acquired till just 
before the extinction of the state. 

It was conquered by Shir ShAh, as has been related, and was in the hands of a 
revolted officer of one of his sacoessors at the time of Akber's accession. 



Jounp&r. 



A.D. A.R. I A.D. A.H. I A.D. A.H. 

Kh4}«Jehin . . 1394 796 Itorihim . 1401 804 Mohammed . . 1467 862 

M obArik . . 1899 802 | Hahm^ . 1440 844 I HuMin . . 14A7 862 

EhjLta JbhIn, vaEir at the time of Mahmtid Tnghlak's accession, seems to have 
been unable to retain his ascendancy during the minority, and to have retired 
to his government of Jonnptbr, and made himself independent Four of his 
family followed him in saccession, and carried on wars with the kings of M^wa 
and Delhi. They twice besieged the latter capital ; bat, at length, their govern- 
ment was subverted, and their territory restored to Delhi by Behltd L6dl, in aj>. 
1476. 

It was soon occapied by Biber after his conquest, and was taken by Shir Sh4h ; 
and, after the fall of his dynasty, passed through different hands till conquered by 
Akber early in his reign. 

It stretched along the Ganges from Canouj, on the north-west, to the frontier 
between Bengal and South Behi^ on the south-east 



8md. 

Aftes the expulsion of the Arabs * (▲.D. 750), Sind, from Bakkar to the sea, re- 
mained in the hands of the Sumera R&jptits, untU the end of the twelfth century ; 
when the reigning family became extinct, and the government, after some changes, 
fell into the hands of another R&jptit tribe, called Sama. 

It is uncertain when the Sumeras first paid tribute to the Mahometans ; pro- 
bably about the beginning of the twelfth century, under Shah&b ud din Gh6ri, or 
his immediate successors. 

The early Samas seem to have .been refractory, for one was invaded by Flrtiz 
Tughlak, as has been related (about a.d. 1361). The Samas were soon after con- 
verted to the Mahometan religion; and kept the country till, expelled by the 
Arghiins, who held it at Akber's accession. 



MvMdn. 

MitltIn revolted during the confusion which followed the invasion of Tamerlane. 
It fell into the hands of an Afgh^ family of the name of Langa, who held 
it for about a century. 

" [In the Jaumid R. A. 8., 1866, there ia a foorth oentaxr of the H^ra. Sir H. Elliot (Jra&t 

Terr fall aooount, hy Mr. Thomaa, of the Einga in Sindi thinka that the StbnrM embraced the 

of Bengal, ae far ae their reigna can be illaatrated Karmatnian here^ when thej eetabliahed their 

fkomlSeir ooina.— Bd.] power. The Samaa appear to have expelled 

** [In p. 812. it haa been ahown that the Araba the SCkmraa about a.d. 1860; and they were con- 

heULBind andMnlt^a until towardathe endof the quered by the AzghtUia in a.d. 1620.— Ed.] 
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Early in the sixteenth century, they were dispossessed by the Arghtos of Sind, 
who were, in their torn, expelled by Prince Cikmrto, and Mult^ fell under the 
house of Timiir. 

Of the other provinces once belonging to Delhi, it need only be said, that they 
state of the ^ became independent after the inyasion of Tamerlane; and al- 
other parte of though Behltil L6dl, Baber, HumAyiin, and Shir Bh^ had recovered 
many of them, yet at Akber's accession (with the exception of the 
Panjdb, the possession of which was contested by ISecander Sidi) they were all in 
the hands of adherents of the Afghan government. 
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AhdaZiay the Afghan tribe, 710. Lose 
Khorafian, 713. Nadir Shah gains their 
attachment^ 714. Change of name to 
Durrania, 733 

AhduUah, Seiadj supports Farokhsir, 682. 
His power, 683. His overthrow, 696 

Abhi Sing, viceroy of GuTOrat, 704. Pro- 
cures the assassination of Pilaji, 705. 
Retires to Marwar, 705 

Abub^ TuglUak, 412 

Abid Fazlf murdered, 527. His office 
under Akber, 533 

Abtd Hatafif SuUan, 354 

Alml Bashdd, Sidtan, 354 

Abi/89imaMf of Jinjera, wars with the, 
648, 722 

Adali, Mokammed, 460, 472 

Add Shahf his dynasty at Bijapur, 476, 
756 

Adminiitration of justice in Menu, 27. 
Of government, modem, 66 

AfghatiBy in India, 434, 441, 444, 511. 
The north-eastern, described, 515. 
Wars of Akber, 515-519. The, of 
Candahar — dethrone the Safavis, 709. 
The western, 709. The Ghiljeis, and 
the Abdalis — revolt of the former, 710. 
Conquered by Nadir Shah, 713, 715. 
Their king, Ahmed Shah, 738 

Afzal Khan sent against Sivaji, 622. 
Assassinated, 622. His army dispersed, 
623 

Agra, occupation of, by Baber, 422. Re- 
covered by Akber, 496. Shah Jehan 
proclaimed there, 575. Advance on by 
Shuja, 594 

AgricuUwrcd produce, 7 

AgricuUvrey 181 

Ahmeddbad shuts its gates on Dara, 
608 

AhmednagaTf 476. Defence of by Chand 
Sultana, 523. Taking of, 525. Re- 
covered, 533. Attack on, defeated, 556. 



AKB 

Khan Jehan expelled, 578. Defeat of 
the king of, 578. Continued war with, 
579. Murder of the king of, 580. At- 
tempted restoration of the king of, 
582. Aurangsdb at, 651, 670. Dynasty 
of Nizam Shah, at, 476, 758 
Ahmed Khan (or Shah) Abdali, crowned, 
733. Changes the name of his tribe, 

733. His government, 734. His views 
on India, 734. Occupies the Panjab, 

734. Repulsed, 734. Again invades 
the Panjab, 737. His governor treache- 
rously seized, 739. His third invasion, 
739. Takes Delhi, 739. Protects 
Alamgir II. against liie vazir, 740. His 
fourth invasion, 743. Disperses the 
Maratta troops, 743. Negotiates with 
Shuja ud doula, 746. Muxdies against 
Sedasheo, 747. His passage ol the 
Jumna, 747.- His force, 747. Destroys 
the Maratta army at Panipat, 752. Re- 
tires from India, 753« 

Ahmed Shah (the emperor), 735. 

Ahmed Shahf of Guzerat, and his wars, 
763 

Ajit Smg, raja of Marwar, 639, 677, 684 

Ajmir, 2, 328, 363, 500 

Akber, birth of, 453. Defeats Hemu, 
496. State of India up to his acces- 
sion, 473, 482. Accession, 495. As- 
sumes the government, 498 His plan 
for consolidating the Empire, 500. Re- 
bellion of his officers, 500. Conquest 
of Guzerat, 507, 768. And of Bengal, 
509. His troops mutiny, 511. Inter- 
feres in the disputes of the Deckan, 
513. Moves to Attok, 514. Conquers 
Cashmir, 514. Wars with the north- 
eastern Afghans, 515. Destruction of 
the invadmg army, 518. Conquers 
Sind, 52L Recovers Candahar, 522. 
His settlement of Hindostan, 522» His 
expedition to the Deckan, 522. Peace 
agreed on, 524. War renewed, 524. 
Conquest of Ehandesh, 525. Returns to 
Hindostan, 525. Refractory conduct 
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of his eldest son, 526. Is reconciled, 
528. Death of, 530. And character, 
531. His internal policy, 532. Progress 
of his religious opinions, 532. His 
religious and philoeophical conferences, 
535. His religious system, 536. His 
discouragement of Mahometan peculi- 
arities, 587. His restrictions on Hindu 
superstition, 538. His general indul- 
gence to Hindus, 588. Limited pro- 
gress of his religion, 540. His civil 
government, and revenue system, 541. 
His reform and new model of the army, 
545. His fortifications and public 
works, 547. His household and court, 
547 

Akber, Prince, joins the Rajputs, 641. 
Proclaimed Emperor, 641 . Flies to the 
Marattas, 642, 648. Goes to Persia, 
655 

Alamgir. See Aurangzib 

Alamgir II. proclaimed, 788. Suspected 
by the vazir Ohazi ud din, 739. En- 
treats Ahmed Shah Durrani to protect 
him against the vasdr, 740. Murdered, 
743. Events after his death, 744-753 

AUtud din*8 invasion of the Deckan, 386. 
His accession, 390. Conquests in the 
Deckan, 394. His death and character, 
898. Internal policy of, 398 

Ala ud din Ohom^ hu sack of Ghazni, 
355. His death, 359 

Alaud din Lodi, 421, 442 

Alavd din Masavdf 377 

Ala ud din Seiad, 418 

Algebra, 142 

AlienatvmB for military service, 81 

AU Hosein. See Hosein 

Ali Merdan Khan, his success against 
Balkh, 588, 584 

Alpteffin, his rebellion, 319. His death, 
320 

AUamuh, 871. Death of, 374 

Amber. See Jeipur 

Amber, Malik, 553-557, 563 

Amercot, 458, 482 

Amusement, in-door, of Hindus, 198 

Andkra, kings of, 242. Kings in Magadha, 
157 

Angria, 699. Wars of BajiRao with, 722 

Animals of India, 97 

Antiochus, 153 

Appeals, in judicature, 28 

Arabs, their superiority in war, 89. Con- 
quests, 800. Of Sind, 306. Their ex- 
pulsion, 812. Conquest of Transoziaua, 
816 

Aracan, flight of Shuja to, 611 

Aram, 871 

Aravalli hiUs, their extent, 2 

Arbitration, 28, 91 

Architecture, 175. Mussulman, 491 



AUB 

AristoUe, resemblanoe of Hindu logic to 
the system of, 183 

Arithmetic, 142 

Army, how recruited and paid in Menu, 
26. In modem times, 81, 89, 488. Re- 
form of, by Akber, 545. The Mantta, 
compared with the Mogul, 659 

Arslan, Sultan, 355 

Arts of life, in Menu, 51 

Arts fine, at present, 178 

Asa/Khan, 564. Unites with Shah Jehan, 
574. Imprisons the empress, 575. 
Defeats Shehriyar, 575 

Asaf Jah {Chin £Uich Khan), 687, 692. 
fistablishes his power in tiie Deckan, 
693. Defeats the armies of the Seiads, 

693. Hosein Ali marches against him, 

694. Made vazir, 696. Sent against the 
refractory governor of Guserat, 697. 
QueUs the insurrection, 697. • Resigns 
his office, and goes to the Deckan, 698. 
His policy towards the Marattas, 698. 
Foments their dissensions, 702. Is 
attacked, and makes concessions. 702. 
Renewed intrigues of, 703. Is reconciled 
to the emperor, 707. Arrives at Delhi, 
and mardies against Baji Rao, 70S. 
Attacked by Baji Rao, 708. His treaty 
with Baji Rao, 709. Returns to the 
Deckan, 726. His death, 727. 

Ascetics, Hmdu, 62, 259 

Asiatic rivers, their banks, how inhabited, 
1. Words, pronunciation of, pref. 

Asoca (King), contemporary wiiii An1io> 
chus, 153. His stupas, 289 

Assam, expedition to, of Mir Jumlm 
612 

AssoMination, by the Persians, of Nadir 
Shah, 732 

Astronomy, 1S9. Originalityof the Hindu, 
144 

Atheistical Sankhya School, 125. Its con- 
nection with Buddhism, 119 

Atoms, doctrine of, 136 

Attok, built by Akber, 512 

Attorneys, 91 

Auranffiib sent against the Uzbeks, 584. 
Besieged in BaUch, 584. His disastrous 
retreat, 585. Besieges Candahar, 5S6. 
War in the Deckan, 588. Intrigues at 
Golconda, 588. Treacherously attacks 
Heiderabad, 589. His character, 591. 
Cautious measures o^ 598. Colludes 
wit& Mir Jumla, 593. Marches to join 
Morad, 594: Defeats the im^ierial 
army, 595. His victory over Dara, 
596. Enters Agra, 598. Imprisons 
Morad, and assumes the government, 
599. Marches from Delhi, and pursues 
Dara, 604. Treacherous attack on his 
baggage, 605. Defeats Shuja, 606. 
Wins over Jeswant Sing, 607. Attacks 
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and defeats Dara» 608. His dangeroua 
iUneaa, 613. Forgives Sivaji, 621. 
Prosperity of his empire, 629. Makes 
peaoe with Sivaji, 630. Schemes to 
entrap him, 631. Breaks the peace, 
632. Wars against the north-eastern 
Afghans, 633. Returns to Delhi, 635. 
His bigotry, 636. Revives the poll- 
tax on infidels, 638. Treatment of the 
widow and children of Raja Jeswant 
Sing, 638. Marches against the Rajputs, 
640. Devastates their territory, 640. 
And permanentlv alienates them, 640. 
His dangerous situation, 642. ibrrives 
in the Deckan, 649. Advances to Ah- 
mednagar, 651. Invades Qoloonda, 
652. Takes fiijapur, and destroys the 
monarchy, 652. Besieges and takes 
Golconda, 653. Imprisons Prince 
Moazzim, 653. Besides Raighar, 656. 
Cantons on the Bima, 662. Releasee 
Cambakhah, 662. His resentment 
against his general Zulfikar, 663. His 
new plan of employing a besieging and 
pursuing army, 664. Takes Sat tora, 664. 
His perseverance, 665. His indefati- 
gable industry, 666. Distrusts all 
around him. 666. Pressed by the Ma- 
rattas, 669. Retreats to Ahmednagar, 
670. Declines in health, 670. His 
alarm at the approach of death, 671. 
His death and character, 672. His 
letters, 673. Miscellaneous transac- 
tions of his reign, 673. His successoFB, 
675-753 

Azam^ Prince, his contest with Moazzin, 
675 

Azam Khan pursues Khan Jehan, 578. 



B. 



Baher, invasion of India by, 420. Descent 
and early life, 423. His wars, 424. 
Driven from Transoziams 426. Ac- 
quires Cabul, 428. Discontent of his 
troops, 430. War with Sanga, 431. 
Victory at Sikri, 438. Victory in Ben- 
gal, 435. Death and character, 437-440 

Bactria, Greek kingdom of, 266-270 

Badakhshan, 429, 436, 468 

Bahadur Shah (see Moazzin), 675. Hi^ 
proceedings in the Deckan, 676. Trans- 
actions with the Rajputs, 677. War 
with the Sikhs, 678. His death, 681 

Bahadur Shah^ of Guzerat, his war with 
Humayuii, 442. Expels the Moguls, 
443. His reign, 766. Disputes with 
the Portuguese, 767. His death, 767. 

Bahmani kingdom of the Deckan, 475. 
States formed out of, 476. Its historv, 
755 



BID 

Bairem Khany 462, 464. His arbitraiy 
government, 496. His revolt, pardon, 
and death, 499 

Baji Raoy 700. Ravages Malwa, 701. 
Obtains a cession of the ckout, 701. 
KiUs Dabari, 703. Compromise with 
Asa^ 704. His successes in Malwa, 
705. Appears before Delhi, and re- 
treats, 707. Forces Asaf to a treaty, 
708. His death, 722 

Balaji Rao, character of, 724. Marches 
to Malwa, 724. Revives demands on 
Delhi, 725. Expels Raghuji, 725. 
Buys over Raghuji, 726. Possesses the 
government, 728. Marches against 
Salabat, 728. Recalled by insurrection, 
729. Seizes Damaji, 729. Saved by a 
mutiny, 730. Intrigues against SiJa- 
bat,741. His death, 752 

Baiaji Witwanathy 699. Establishes the 
government of Saho, 699. His revenue 
system, 699. Dies, 699. 

Ba&an vazir, 377. Becomes king, 879. 
Puts down the influence of slaves, 380. 
His death, 882. 

Balkh, 423, 429, 469. Reduced by Prince 
Morad and Ali Merdan Khan, 584. 
Overrun by the Uzebeks, 584. Aurang- 
zib besieged there, 584 

Banda leads the Sikhs, 679. Pursued by 
Bahadur, 680. Escapes, 680. Cruel 
execution of, 686 

Bwnoaraa, 87, 748 

Barid Shah, dynasty of, at Bidar, 477, 
761 

Baroch plundered by Sambaji, 651 

BauddhM, religion of the, 112, 287 

Begara Mahmudy 764 

Bthao', conquest of, 366, 435. Possessed 
by Shir Khan Sur, 445. Mutiny of 
Akber's troops in, 511 

Behlul Lodi, 418 

Behram, Moiu ud din, 377 

Behram, SuUan, 355 

Beial Rajas, 240 

Bengal, conquest of, 866, 509. Revolt of, 
406, 410. Of Farokhsir in, 682. De- 
feat of the king of, 435. Conquest of, by 
Shir Khan, 446. Militaiy features of, 
446. Conquest of, by Akber, 509. 
Mutiny of Akber^s troops in, 511. 
Insurrection of Afghans in, 511. 
Final settlement of, 512. Invaded by 
Raghuji, 725, 726. The cihoul of, ob- 
tained by Raghuji, 726 

Bera/r, dynasty of Imad Shad in, 477, 
761. 

Bemier, 598, 608 

Bhats, 211 

Bhavani, 97 

Bhofo, 281 

Bidar, history of, 477, 761 
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Bkartpitr, the Jats of, 668, 674, 697 

Bijapwr, 476. War with, 580. Be- 
sieged, 580. Failure of another attempt 
upon, 582. Peace effected, 582. Un- 
provoked war with, 590. Revolt 
against, by Sivaji, 620. SeizeaShahji 
Bosla as a hostage, 620. Makes peace 
with Sivaji, 628. Sivaji and Jei Sing, 
cooperate against, 627. Failure of the 
attack on, 630. Tribute levied upon, 
by Sivaji, 631. Sivajfs conquests from, 
644. Besieged by the Moguls, 646. 
Siege of, raised, 647. Invaded unsuc- 
cessfully by Prince Azam, 651. Au- 
rangzib moves against it, 652. The 
capital taken, and the monarchy de- 
stroyed, 658. Dynasty of Adil Shah 
at, 756 

Bijayanagar, rise of the kingdom of, 406. 
League against, and fall (S^ 477, 758 

Bikanir, 481 

Bimoy Aurangzib cantons on the, 662 

Bopol, 70S 

Botla, rise of the family of, 617 

Boda, Saghvji, 723, 726 

Boda, Shahju See Shahji 

Botla, Sivaji, See Saviji 

BwmdarieM, <Usputes about^ in Menu, 85 

Brahma, 40, 95 

Brvkmaniim and Buddhism, comparison 
of the antiquity of, 119 

BramMU, 1 3. Their occupations in Menu, 
13, 16, 27, 56. At present, 59, 108 

British poBSOBsions, extent and popula- 
lation, 3, 276 

Bvddha,m. Date ofhis death, 121,151 

Buildings, magnificent, by Shah Jehan, 
602. The Taj Mahal mausoleum, 602 

Bunddcand, iS2. Khan Jehan intercepted 
there, 579. Baji Rao obtains posses- 
sions in, 705 

Bussy, M,, 729 

Buyades, dynasty of, 319, 840 



Cabul acquired by Baber, 428. Its sepa^ 
ration from India, 441. AfiGurs of, 
468, 508, 512. The Rosheniyas in, 
517,558. Seized by Nadir Shah, 716 

Cafiir, intrigues of, 397 

Califs, of Baghdad, 304, 317, 825. Disso- 
lution of their empire, 379. Of £gypt> 
408 

Caligna, 242 

CaUnjer, 333. Shir Shah killed there, 457 

Ccdusha, a court favourite, 649 

Cambakhsh, entrusted wil^ the siege of 
Jinji, 661. Restrained by Zulfikar, 
662. Released, 662. His revolt^ de- 
feat, and death, 676 



CON 

Oaimran, governor of Cabul, 441. Driven 
out by Humayun, 469. Surrenders, 
and is kindly treated, 469. Rebels 
again, 469. Defeats Humayun, 470. 
Again expelled, 470. Is blinded, 471. 
And dies, 472 

Canarese language, 287 

Candaha/r, 454. Taking of, 467. Ceded 
to the Persians, 467. Recovered by 
Humayun, 467. Recovery of by Ak- 
ber, 522. Taken by the Persians, 564. 
Recovery of, 583. Retaken by the 
Persians, 585. Aurangzib first, and 
then Dara, sent to recover it, 586 . The 
siege against, raised, 586. Last attempt 
of the Moguls against, 586. Taken by 
Nadir Shah, 715 

Oanauj, kingdom of, 238, 363. Besieged by 
Mahmud, 332. Capture of, 365 

Cope Chmorin, 109 

Ca/mata, 237, 240. Conquest of, 396. 
Recovered by the Hindus, 406, 474 

Cashmir, conquest of, 514 

Cast among the Hindus, 13, 19, 58. 
Changes in, 58, 258 

Cattac ceded to Raghuji, 726 

Chand, Sultana, her defence of Ahmed- 
nagar, 528. Her death, 525 

Chanderi taken, 434 

(7Aa/ti2^of Calinga,242. Of Camata,241 

Champanir taken, 443 

Chandragupta, 152, 228 

Charoflu, 211 

Chengk Khan, conquests under, 872 

Chera, 239 

Chin KiUeh Khan. See Asaf Jah 

China, conquest of, attempted, 404 

Chinese annals, 120, 157. Chinese tra- 
vellers in India, 287 

Chitor captured, 394. Recovered by the 
Rajputs, 398. Taken by Shir Shah, 
457. ByAkber,506 

C%o2a,239 

Chouty the, first levied by Sivaji, 682. 688. 
Of Guzerat, 701. Of Bengal, obtained 
by Raghuji, 726 

Chronology of the Hindus, 149 

Chunar, siege of, 446 

Church, 485 

Civil Law, EmdvL, 32, 89. Mahometan, 
484 

Civilisation, Hindu, 48, 187 

CUmate, Indian, 4 

OENUttfi^ trade, 184 

Cains, Bactrian, 268 

Coinage, 368, 490 

Colapw, 702 

Commerce, 182 

Common Law of India, 91, 484 

Community village, 71, 75, 262 

Concan, 240. The northern, taken by 
Sivaji, 620. Destruction of Moaimm's 
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anny in, 650. Wan in Baji Rao's time, 

722 
Confederacy, Hindu, defeated, 821, 828, 

864 
C(mqu£tU, Arab, 800. Conquest of Peraia, 

804. Of Bind by the AAba, 306. Of 

Tranaoxiana, 816. Of Ghor, 880. 

Of Peraia by Mahmud, 840. Of Ghaa- 

ni, 856. Of Ajmir, 864. Of Delhi, 

865. Of Oudh, Behar, and Bengal, 

866. Of Carnata, 896. Of Maaber, 
r 896. Of Maharashtra, 897. Of Mala- 
bar, 401. Of Telingana, 402. Of 
China, attempted, 404. Of Guaerat, 
890, 507. Of Bengal, 866, 509. Of 
Caehmir, 514. Of Bind, 521. Of 
Khandeah, 525, 770. Of Peraia by the 
Ghiljeis, 710. Of Hindoetan, Maratta 
plan for, 742 

Cbntrcictc, 86 

ConvenUms of Hindus, 487 

CcmvertSj Mogul, massacred, 897 

Copper money, 405 

Ooromandel coast, rebellion of, 406. Con- 
quests on, 760 

Court of tiie Hindu goTemment, 24, 265. 
Of Akber, 547 

Creation^ Hindu idea of, 41 

Criminal law, 28 

CrUknOj 100 

Cehairiyai, 16, 58 



Dabari, in Guaerat, 687, 708. Marches 
to depose the peshwa, 708. Anticipated 
by Baji Rao, defeated, and killed, 708 

Damaji Oeikwar, 728. Intrigues against 
Balaji, 724. Insurrection by, 729. 
Seized by treachery, 729 

Ihniyalj death of, 529 

Dora Shvhoh, Prince, his great expedition 
against Candahar, 586. His failure 
and retreat^ 587. His character, 591. 
Administera the government, 598. His 
defensive measures, 594. His son, So- 
leiman, 594. Marches to oppose his 
brothers, but totally defeated, 596. 
Flies to Delhi, 598. Supported by Shah 
Jehan, 598. Pursued by Aurangzib, 
604. Flies from Labor, 605. Appeara 
in Guzerat, 607. Is abandoned by 
Jeswant Sing, 607. Attacked and de- 
feated, 608. Flies to Guzerat, 608. Met 
by Bemier, 608. Flies towards Sind, 
609. Betrayed to Aurangzib, 609. Is 
broughtto Delhi, 609. Sympathy of the 
people for, 609. Is put to deatix, 610 

DaudKhan Panni, entrusted with the 
Deckan administration, 676. Defeat 
and death of, 685 



DIB 

JkbU, law of, in Menu, 84 
Deekam, 1. Natural divisions of, 2. Early 
state and divisions of, 236, 288. In- 
vasion of, by Ala ud din, 886. Expe- 
ditions to the, 894, 896, 400. General 
revolt there, 407. Independence of, 
recognised, 410. Kingdoms of, 475. 
Disputes of, interfered with by Akber, 
518. Akber's expedition to the, 522. 
Wan in the, 558. Shah Jehan sent to 
settle the, 561. Renewal of disturb- 
anoesy 562. Quelled, 568. State of, 
566, 577, 648. Famine and pesti- 
lence in, 579. Unsuccessful operations 
in, 581. War renewed in, under 
Aurangzib, 588. Further disturbances, 
614. Khan Jehan, viceroy of, 683. 
Arrival of Aurangzib in, 649. Its dis- 
ordered state, 654. Revolt of Cam- 
bakhsh in, 676. Bahadur's proceedings 
in, 676. Hosein Ali marches to, 685. 
Asaf Jah establishes his power, 698, 
698. Bahmani monarchy Of, foimded, 
475, 755. Other kingdoms of, 476, 
756-761 

DeUemUei, 819, 340 

DeUiee, of the Veda, 40, 278. Of Menu, 
41,42. Modem, 94. Local, 108 

DeUU, conquest of, 865. Kings of, 870. 
Defeat of Moguls at, 892. Sack and 
massacre of, by Timur, 415. Anarchy 
at, 417. Occupation of by Baber, 422. 
Taken by Humayun, 472. Recovered 
by Akbco', 496. Dara brought there,and 
put to death, 609, 610. Sivaji entrapped 
there, by Aurangzib, 628. Escape of 
Jeawant Sing's family from, 639. State 
of the court of, 688, 698. Baji Rao 
appeara before it^ 707. Asaf Jah ar- 
rives there, 707. Supinenessof the court 
of, 716. Nadir Shah advances upon it, 
717. Occupies it, 718. Massacre in, by 
the Persians, 718. Plunder of, by Nadir, 
719. Demands on the court of, revived 
by Balaji, 725. Taken by Amed Shah 
Dtirrani, 789. Maasacres and exactions 
there, 740. Taken by Ragoba, 741. 
Taken by Sedasheo, 746 

Deogiri, 246. Submission of, 887. Taking 
of, 897. Removal of the capital to, 
408 

Dm, 97 

J)ewal Den, the princess^ 395, 401 

Dhama, 211 

Dilawir founds kingdom of Malwa, 768 

IHlir Khan, deserts Soleiman, 608. In- 
vades Golconda, 646. Lays siege to 
Bijapur, 646 

Diec^ection of the Hindus in the Deckan, 
688 

IH»eonient$, Mussulman, under Akber, 
589 
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IHu, 443. Dispatee with fhe Portuguese 

at, 767 
Jhula, Najib ud^ minister, 740, 742, 

746 
Drama, Hindu, 164 

Dravida, country, 237. Language^ 237 
Dress, Hindu, 201, 266 
Dwranis, the, 733. See Abdalia 
Durrani, Ahmed Shah, invasions of, 734, 

737. 739, 748 
Dydng, Hindu, 180 
DynoiUes after the Calif's empire, 317. 

After the dissolution of the empire of 

Delhi, 474, 765-772 

E. 

East coast, trade from the, 186 

Education, 204 

Embassy of Sir T. Roe, 658 

EmperorSy nominal, 691 

Employtnent of classes, 13, 69 

EngliA character, Kafi Khan's impres- 
sion of the, 674 

Entertainments of the rich, 196 

Eras of Vicramaditya and Sail vahana, 168 

Escheats, 23 

Europe, comparison between it and India, 
as to climate, extent, and population, 3, 
4,276 

Evidence, law of, in Menu, 3S 

Exercises, 200 

Exports in ancient and modem times, 186, 
187 

F. 

Fables and Tales, 172 

Factions of Baja Saho and Tara Bai, 676. 
Religious, 476, 767 

Fa-hain, 288 

Fairs, 197 

Fakirs, or dervises, 485 

Faanints, 52. In the Deckan, 579 

Fanatieal Sect, account of, 460 

Fanaiicism, less, than superstition in 
India, 487. Of the Sikhs, 679. 

Farohhsir, Prince, his revolt in Bengal, 
682. Is supported by the governors 
of Behar and Allahabad, 682. His 
accession and character, 683. His jea- 
lousy of his chief confidant, 683. His 
intrigues, and submission to the Seiada, 
684. Instigates Daud Khan Panni to 
resist Hosein Ali, 685. Refuses to ratify 
a treaty, 688. His plots, 688. Deposed 
and put to death, 690 

Farrukkzad, SuUan, 364 

Fath Khan, the minister, murders the 
king of Ahmednagar, 680. EUs ter- 
giversation, 680. Final suzrsndw of^ 
581 



QOL 

Feixi^ translates from the Sanscrit^ 533. 

His death, 634 
Feudal tenure of the Rajputs, 82, 83, 274. 

How it differs from that of Europe, 83 
Fij^s, existence of, 83 
Finances, disorder of Atirangzib's, 669 
Fine arU, 173 
Firvs^ TugKtak, 410 
Food, manner of eating, 20, 192 
i'oreft tribes, 212 
FoH\/ieati<ms of Akber, 647 
French, subsidiary force, aiding Salaba t , 

729 
Funerals, 206 
Future State, 106, 283 



a. 

4 

Ganges, the, 1. The most civiliEed tracts S 

Oanffu, Hasan, 408, 476, 765 

Gardens, 197 

Qethwar, Pilaji, 703, 706. Damaji, 723, 
724, 726, 729 

Geography, 146 

Geometry, 142 

(?Aairtiid(2tn(sonofAsaf),728,730. Ofaan 
ud din the younger, his character, 737. 
Expelsthevazir, 738. The emperor plots 
against, 738. Becomes vazir^ 738. His 
violent government, 738. His trea- 
cherous seizure of the governor of the 
Panjab, 739. Seeks the aid of the Ma- 
rattas, 740. Advances on Delhi, 741. 
Murders Alamgir II., 743. He flies, 
746 

Gkaani, house of, founder of the, 319. 
Kings of, 323. Destroyed by the 
Ghoriane, 366. The house of, retire 
to India, 367. Taken by the Seljuks, 
368. Expulsion of the house o^ from 
the Panjab, 361 

Gheir Mehdie, doctrines of the sect, 460 

Ghilieis, the revolt of, 710. Conquer 
Persia, 710. Their tyrannical govon- 
ment, 712. War with the Turks and 
Russians, 712. Driven out, 713. In- 
vaded by Nadir Shah, 715 

Ghiyas ud din Ghori, 356. Balban, 377, 
379. Tughlak I., 402. Tug^ilak II., 
412 

Ghar, conquest o^ 380. Cruel execution 
of the king, o^ 356. House of, 357. 
Dissolution of the Qhoriaa empire, 368. 

Ghori, Ala ud diuy 356. Seif ud din, 359. 
Qhiyas ud din, 359. Shahab ud d^ or 
Mohammed, 360,. 366. Mahmud, 368 

Chd$. See Deities 

Goleonda, 477, 578, 683. Intrigues at, 
by Aurangzib, 688. Submission of the 
king o^ 589. Tribute levied on by 
Sivaji, . 631. Invaded by the M<^q1s, 
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646. By Aurangzib, 652. Peace made 
with the king of^ 652. Peaoe with, 
broken, 653. Taken by Aurangzib, 653. 
Dynasty of kings of, 759 

Oold'Working in India, 180 

Oorpara, Santaji, 658, 661 

OouVy taken by Humayun, 448 

Oovemmentj in Menu, 20. Changes in, 
66. Of a township, 69. By a village 
oommunity, 71. Of Sultan Mahmud, 
846. Mahometan, 482. Civil, of Akber, 
541, 544. Of Sivaji, 681 

Oaviti, Quru, 678 

OrantM, religious, 84 

Cfreek ticoounts of India, 258. Kingdom 
of Bactria, 266 

Greek schools, resemblance of Hindu 
metaphysics to, 136 

Greeks regarded the Indian chanujter 
favourably, 266 

Guru Govindj forms the Sikhs into a com- 
monwealth, 678 

GuzenUy 1, 162, 232, 761-768. Differs 
from Bengal, 3. Its relation and re- 
semblance to Hindoetan, 8. Mahmud's 
expedition to, 384. Expedition of Ala 
ud din to, 390. Revolt of, 398, 407, 
413. Humayun's conquest of, 442. 
Expulsion of the Moguls from, 443. 
Flight of the Mirsaw to, 504. Conquest 
of, 507. Insurrection in 512. Resi- 
dence of Jehangir in, 562. Acknow- 
ledges Dara, 607. Asaf Jah governs, 
697. The chout ceded in, 702. Mo- 
deration of Baji Rao, in settling, 703. 
History of the kings of, 761. C<»i- 
qaered by Akber, 507, 768 



H. 

jffofetm, Priatce, nominally governs for his 
brother Akber, 503. Invades the Pan- 
jab, 504. His revolt and flighty 512. 
His death, 514 

ffarauti, 481 

Basan, Sulttm Abuly 354 

Hasan Oangu, founds the Deckan king- 
dom, 475, 755 

ffetuhnan, his duties^ 69 

ffeat of India, 4 

Ueiderabadj 589, 6%S, See Golconda 

Hemuj a low Hindu, made prime minister, 
460. His vigour and talents, 461. De- 
feat and death, 462, 496 

Herai, 710 

HendUofry thieves, 209 

Heroic poetry, Hindu, 169 

Hvndostany natural divisions of, 1. Early 
history of, 225. State of, 362, 374, 
478. Settlement of, by Akber, 522. 
Maratta plan for the conquest o^ 742 



HX7M 

BinduSy 10-246. Division and employ- 
ploymentof classes, 13. Government, 20. 
Administration of justice, 27. Religion, 
39. Manners and character, 48, 187, 
263,298. Their origin, 53, 284. Changes 
in cast, 58, 250. Changes in government, 
66. System of war, 25, 85. More hu- 
mane than the Mahometan, 85. Changes 
in the law, 89. Religion, observations 
upon present state of, and philosophy, 
92, 123. Astronomy and mathema1ic»l 
science, 139. Science, originality of, 
144. Geography, 146. Chronology, 
149. Language, 161. Literature, 163. 
Arts, 173, 180. Agriculture, 181. Com- 
merce, 182. Settlements, in Java, &c., 
185. Character in ancient and modem 
times, 222. History of, up to the 
Mahometan^invasion, 225. State of, at 
the Mahoinetan invasion, 313, 362. 
Kingdoms, restoration of, in Telingana 
and Camata, 406, 476. Increased in- 
tercourse with, by the Mussulmans, 388, 
475,493. Conversions of, 487. Super- 
stition of, Akber's restrictions on, 538. 
But general indulgence to, 505, 538. 
Vezatiously treated by Aurangzib, 63d. 
Gkneral disaffection of, 638 

Bitmen Thsang, his account of India, 288 - 
299 

Bolcar, origin of this Maratta family, 704 

Bosein Ali, 682, 683. Sent agamst the 
raja of Marwar, 684. Makes peace, 

684. Marches to settle the Deckan, 

685. His ill success, 687. Makes peace 
with Raja Saho, and submits to pay the 
chaitty 688. Returns with 10,000 Ma- 
rattas, 688. Marches against Asaf Jah, 
6^4. Assassinated, 694. 

Bausehold of Akber, 547 

Bouses, Hindu, 193 

Bumayufiy first reign of, 440. Disputes 
with the King of Guzerat, 442, 767. 
Marches against Shir Khan, 446. Takes 
Gour, 448. Retreats, 448. Intercepted, 
449. His army surprised and dispersed, 
449. His second campaign. 450. De- 
feat and flight, 450. Arrives at Labor, 
451. Fails in attempting Sind, 451. 
Seeks refuge in Jodpur, 452. But is 
refused, 452. His horrible march 
through the desert, 452. Hospitably 
received at Amercoat, 453. Second at- 
tempt on Sind, 453. Retires to Canda- 
har, 454. His dangers, 454. Flies to 
Persia, 455. Reception of, in Persia, 
463. Professes the Shia religion, 463. 
Recovers Candahar, 467. Takes Cabul, 
468. Accepts Camran's surrender, 469. 
Invades Balkh, 469. Defeated, 470. 
Blinds Camran, 471. Marches to re- 
cover India, 472. Defeats Seconder 
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Sor, 472. Takes Delhi and Agra, 472. 
Death of, 472 
Btuband and wife, Hindu law, 35 



Ibrahim Lodi, 420. Defeat and death of, 

421 
Ihrahimf iSu2ton,855. Ibrahim^king of Gol- 
oonda, 760. His wan and conquests, 760 

Hak Khan, S28. His invasion and defeat, 

827 
Imad Shah, his dynasty in Berar, 761 
Imports, 187 

India, its extent and population, 1-4. 
Climate and seasons, 4. Natural pro- 
ductions of, 5. Animalw, 9. Minerals, 
10. Languages of, 161. Scythian 
settlers in, 252. Qreek accounts of, 258. 
Manners and customs unaltered since 
the Greeks, 268. Chinese accounts of, 
287. Slow progress of Mahometans in, 
its cause, 812. Expeditions of Mahmud 
to, 826-889. Government of, relation 
of difiPerent nations to, 849. Foundation 
of Mahometan empire in, 858, 860. 
First expedition to.under Shahab ud din, 
860. ShJEihab ud din's conquest in India, 
864, 868. Independence of, under the 
Slaves, 870. The Mahometan territory, 
when greatest, 410, 654. Invaded by 
Tamerlane, 414. Invaded by Baber, 420. 
Cabul separated from, for a time, 441, 
508. State of, at AJcber's accession, 
478-495. Independent states of, 478, 
475, 478. Internal state of, after the 
Mahometan conquest, 482. Towns and 
commerce of, 488. State of the country 
in 14th and 15th centuries, 488. Ak- 
ber*s government of, 541. Its state at 
Jehangir's accession, 550. Its prosperity 
under Shah Jehan, 600. Invaded by 
Nadir Shah, 717. By Ahmed Durrani, 
789, 748 

Indian words, pronoundation of, pref . x. 
Difference of Indian nations, 187. In- 
dians, west of the Indus, 254. Charac- 
ter, opinion of the Greeks respecting,266 

Indus, 1, 258. Country west of, ceded to 
Nadir Shah, 719 

Ii\fidds, poll-tax on. See Jizya. 

Inhabitants, classes of, in villages, 71 

Inheritance, law of, 87 

Inland trade, 187 

Inwbordination of Akber's officers, 500 

Insurrections under Mohammed Tughlak, 
406. Afghan, 434, 441. Afghan, in 
Bengal,511. InGuzerat, 512. Of Prince 
Ehusrou, 551. In Cabul quelled, 558. 
Of the Satnarami reHgionists, 685 

Intellectual creation, Sanj^ya theory of, 
126 



jnr 
Interettci money, 84 
Islands, eastern, of India, 185 

J. 

Jainas, religion of, 116, 122 

Jots, the, 252. Insurrection o^ 668, 674. 
Expedition against, 697 

Java, Hindu settlements in, 185 

Jehandar Shah, his accession, 681. His 
incapacity, 681. Betnyed and pat to 
death, 682 

/cAah^, refractory conduct of, 526. The 
title of, assumed by Selim, as empetror, 
550. His son Ehusrou flies the court, 
rebels,and is imprisoned, 551. Puniahee 
the rebels, 552. Unsucoeesfully invades 
theDeckan,558. Reooven Ahmednagar, 
and marries Nur Jehan, 553. Attacks 
Ahmednagar, but is defeated, 556. Suc- 
cessfully wars with Me war, 557. QueUa 
an insurrection at Cabul, 558. Sir T. 
Roe*B account of his court, chancier, 
and empire, 558. The emperor moves 
to Mandu, Sir T. Roe's deecriptian of 
his march, 561. Resides in Guaerat, 
562. Quells disturbances in the Deckan, 
562. His increased distrust of Shah 
Jehan (heir-apparent), 565. Advances 
against Shah Jehan, 565. Mazdies 
against the Rosheniyaa in Cabul, 567. 
His cruel treatment of Mohabttt's son- 
in-law, 568. His person seised by 
Mohabat, 568. Is joined by the empress 
in his captivity, 571. His artifices to 
regain liberty, 571. Is rescued by the 
aid of the empress, 572. His sickneai 
and death, 578. See Selim 

Jeipal, raja, his invasion and repulse, 321, 
326 ^ • 

Jeipw, 481, 505, 689, 677! 

JeiSing, 594. Deserts Soleiman, 603. Sent 
against Sivaji, 626. With whom he 
co-operates, 627. Failure of his attack 
on Bijapur, 680. His death, 630. Jei 
Sing II., viceroy of Malwa, 706. 
Jelal ud din KhUfi, mild govenunent at 

385. Assassinated, 388 
Jeaalmer, 481 

Jawant Sing defeated, 595. Treacherously 
attacks the baggage of Aurangzib, 605. 
Threatens Agra, and flies to Bfarwar, 
606. Is won over by Aurangzib^ 607. 
Abandons Dara, 607. Returns with 
Prince Moazzimto replace Jei Sing, 680. 
His death, 688. His widow and chil- 
dren oppressed by Aurangzib^ 638. 
They escape from Delhi, 689 
Jit^era, failure of Sambaji at, 649. Wan 

with the Abysnnians of, 722 
Jinji, taken by Sivaji, 645. Raja Ram's 
escape to, 656. Zulfikar Khan sent 
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to redooe, 657. Its siege oommiited 
to Prince Cambakhsh, 661. The siege 
obstructed by Zulfikar, 661. Santaji 
Gorpani advances to raise the siege, 
661. Retreats, 662. The siege re< 
newed, but operations protracted, 663. 
Taken by Zulfikar, 668 

Jv^a^ or poll-tax on infidels, 310. Abo- 
. lished by Akber, 538. Revived, 638. 
Abolished, 690 

Jodpur^ 480. See Harwar 

JoncB^ Sir W^ Indian orthography, pref. 
ix. 

Jounpur, 418, 479. Kingdom of, 771 

Judicial Officers in Menu, 27. Under the 
Mahometans, 484. Under Akber, 544 

Jumlay Mir, See Mir Jumla 

/un, 453, 609 

JtuHce, administration of, in Menu, 27. 
Mahometan, 484, 544 



Kei Kobady 382 

KeraXa, 239 

KhAndeak, 414, 525, 770 

Khoflii Jehan Lodi, his history, 576. His 
flight from Agra, 577. His proceedings 
in the Deckan, 577. The emperor 
marches against him, 577. Is driven 
out of Ahmednagar, 578. Pursued by 
Azam Khan, flies from the Deckan, and 
is killed, 579 

Khariemy kingdom of, 358. Unsuccessful 
invasion o^ 366. King of, pursued 
into India, 372 

KTUxrKhan, Seiad, 417 

Khoraaan, 317, 324, 713 

Khurram, Prince. See Shah Jehan 

Khurrovky SuUan, his retreat to Labor, 857. 
Conquered, 361 

Khutrou, Amir, the poet, 380,888, 395 

KhturoUy the slave, 400 

Khuarou, Prince, 528. His flight, rebel- 
lion, and seizure, 551. His imprison- 
ment, 552. Description of him by 
Sir T. Roe, 561. His suspicious death, 
563 

Knowledge, purpose of, and means of at- 
taining, among Hindus, 124 

Kttli KM, or KvJth Shah, founder of the 
. dynasty in Oolconda, 477, 759. Pro- 
fesses the Shia religion, 760. Extent 
of his kingdom, 760. History of the 
dynasty, 759, 760 

KM ud din Eibak, Z70 



Lahor, the raja of, his invasion, 821 
Land, grants of, by government, 75. 81, 
298. Property in, 79. Tenure of, 73 



MAH 

ZcMd Revenue, 28, 76, 543. How annually 
settled, 77. Under Akber's settlement, 
541 

Landholden, village, 71. Their rights and 
status, 72. And tenants, 73 

Lands alienated for militazy service, 81. 
Among the Rajputs, 83, 275, 362. For 
services not military, 84, 298. Held free 
of service, 84. Tributary, and other 
dependent territories, 84 

Languages of the Hindus, 161. Of the 
Indiui Mahometans, 494 

Law, 28. Criminal, 28, 9i; Civil, 32, 
89. Of evidence, 33. Changes in the 
written, 89. Local, 92. Under Ma- 
hometan government, 484. Mahometan 
and Common. 484 

Letters of the^mperor Aurangzib, 673 

LOeraiure, Hindu, 163. Mahometan, 493 

lAturgy, Hindu, its character, 111 

Lodi, rise of the family of, 418. Behul 
Lodi, 418. Secander, his good adminis- 
tration, 419. His bigotry, 419. Ibra- 
him, hu defeat, and death, 421. Khan 
Jehan Lodi, 576 

Logical Schools, 133. Their resemblance 
to Aristotle, 133 

lAmar Eaces, 150, 226 



M. 

Maaher, conquest of, 396 

Magadha, kings of, 151, 228 

MahaBkarata, 100, 170, 228. Date of the 
war of, 166, 227 

Maharashtra country, 244. See Marattas 

Mahometans, first invade India, 306. 
Causes of their slow progress in India, 
812. Their intercourse with the Hin- 
dus, 853, 888, 475, 493 

Mahometan religion, 300. Empire in 
India, foundation of, 360. Territory in 
India, when greatest^ 410, 654. Empire, 
internal state of the, 482. Law, 484. 
Literature, 493. Peculiarities discou- 
raged by Akber, 537. Confederacy, 742 

Mahinud Begara, vigorous government of 
in GKizerat, 764. Co-operates with the 
Mamluks of Egypt, in a naval war with 
the Portuguese, 765 

Mdhmiud Ohori, 368 

Mdhmud SuUan,Z2Z, Disputed succession 
of, 328. Declares his independence, 
825. His expeditions to India, 326. 
828, 830, 331, 333, 884, 844. Defeats 
the Tartars, 328. Decisive battle, 
328. His capture of Tanesar, 331. 
Conquest of Transoxiana, 321. Per- 
manent occupation of the Panjab, 
883. Sets up a raja in Guzerat, 337. 
His conquest of Persia, 840. His 
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death, and character, 840. His court 
and army, 346 

Mahmud Tughlak, 418 

Half Todar. See Todar 

Malabar, 239, 401 

Malik Amber, his talents as minister, 658. 
Betakes Ahmednagar, 563. Defeats a 
combined attack, 556. Renews dis- 
turbances in the Deckan, 562. Is de- 
feated, and makes terms, 563. Unites 
with Shah Jehan in rebellion, 666. 
His death, 574 

Malii:, Sultan Khumm, 357, 861 

MalmL, 231, 295, 374. ReTolt of, 414. 
War in, 501. Baji Rao's successes in, 
706. Balaji marches to, 724. Formal 
cession of, by Mohammed Shah, 725. 
History of the kings of, 768 

Mamluk$ of Egypt, 765 

MaraUas, the, 238, 244, 295, 615, 757. 
758. Wealmess of, 656. System of 
their defence, 657. War by, 668. 
Their armies compared with the Mo- 
guls, 659. Dissensions among the, 663. 
Their successes, 668. Press hardly 
upon the grand army, 669. Their state 
in Bahadur's reign, 676. A truce made 
with, 677. Progress of, 686. Policy 
of Asaf Jah towayrds them, 698. Con- 
solidation of their government, 699. 
Their dissensions fomented by Asaf, 

702. A great Maratta chief, Dabari, 

703. Maratta families, their origin, 704. 
Their retaliation on the assassi n ation 
of Pilaji Geikwar, 705. Malwa 
tacitly surrendered to them by Jei 
Sing II., 706. Proceedings of, 721. 
Invaded by Salabat, and a French sub- 
sidiary force, 729. Aid in subduing 
the Rohillas, 736. Their aid sought 
by Ghazi ud din, 740. Plans of, for 
the conquest of Hindostan, 742. In- 
vade Rohilcand, 742. Their troops in 
Hindostan dispersed, 743. Power of, 
at its senith, 744. Retire to Panipat, 
and intrench their camp, 747. Their 
numbers, 747. Failure of their sup- 
plies, 748. Military character of, 748. 
Battle of Panipat, 750. The destruc- 
tion of their army, 752. Their de- 
spondency, 752 

MarriagCf Hindu law o^ 35. Ceremonies, 

203 
MartDor, 480. Invasion of, 457, 505, 

640. Flight of Jeswant Sing to, 606. 

Treaty with, 677. Raja of, Hosein Ali 

sent against the, 684 
Mataud, Sultan, 351. His wars with the 

SeljukB, 352. Deposition and death, 

853 
Mauaere of Mogul mercenaries, 883. Of 

Mogul converts, 897. Timur's in Delhi, 



MOO 

416. Shir Shah's in Raisin, 456. By 
the Persians, 718 

Matter and Servant, Law of, 35 

Maudud, SuUan, 853 

Medicine, 159 

Menu, laws of, 11. State of Hindus at 
the time of, 48. Religion of, 41. Since, 
92. The age of, 12, 247 

Merdan Khan, Ali, 588, 584 

MetaphyticcU opinions of Hindus, 123 

Mewar, 480. Sanga, rana of, 431. War 

^in, 653, 657. Rana of, makes fa- 

'vourable terms with Aurangzib, 640. 

Breaks the peace, 640. Wats with, 

764 

Military service, lands taken for, 81. 
Among the Rajputs, 83. Establish- 
ment of Akber, 544. Reform and new 
model of his armv, 545. Works and 
fortifications by Akber, 547. Spirit, 
decline of, 560, 659 

Minerals, 10 

Ministers, the King's, 21, 483 

Mvnai, their revolt, 504. They fly to 
Guzerat, 504 

Mir Jumia, prime minister, 688. Col- 
ludes with Aurangzib, 598. Attacks 
Shuja, 610. His expedition to Assam, 
612. Death of, 613 

Mixture of classes, 19, 60 

Moa/zaim, Prince, sent against Sivaji, 625, 
680. Destruction of his army in the 
Concan, 650. His invasion of Bijapur, 
651. Imprisoned by Auranezib, 653. 
His contest with his brother, 675. His 
victory, 675. Assumes the crown with 
the title of Bahadwr Shah, 675. See 
Bahadur, ante 
Mobarik, Seiad, 417 
Mobarik Ahilji, 400. Murder of, 401 
Mobarir, governor of Heiderabad, sent to 
supplant Asaf Jah, 698. Defeated and 
slain, 698 
Moguls, their conquests, 315, 372. Irrup- 
tion into the Panjab, 372. Irruption, 

882. Massacre of Mog^ mercenaries, 

883. And of converts, 397. Incur- 
sions, 391. Serious invasion by, 391. 
Unsuccessful, 394. Discontinuance of 
their incursions, 894. Mog^ troops 
rebel, in Guzerat^ 407. Why Indian 
Mussulmans called so, 484. Baber'ff 
opinion of, 891, 424. Provinces, 
plundered by Sivaji, 624. Ravages in, 
682. Defeated in a field action by 
Sivaji, 633. Again invaded by Sivaji, 
644. Invade Golconda, 646. Sambaji 
deserts to the, 646. Besiege Bijapur, 
646. Comparison of the Maratta army 
with that of the, 669. Change in their 
system of war, 664. Their exhaustion, 
664. Extinction of Mogul empire, 758. 
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^ Mohabat Khan, called to ooart by the 
empress, 565. Chaflee ihe rebelliouB 
Shah Jehan, 565, 566. Peipecuted by 
the empress, 567. His^history, 567. Is 
Bummoned to court, 567. Hia son-in- 
law, bnitually treated by Jebangir, 568. 
Seizes on the emperor's person, 568. 
HiB camp attacked unsuccessfully by 
the empress, 570. Insecurity of his 
power, 571. Terms granted to him, 
578. Joins Shah Jehan against the 
emperor, 573. Receives the Deckan, on 
Shah Jehan's accession to the throne, 
676 
Mcthonvmed AdU, or AdaM, murders his 
nephew, and usurps the throne, 460. 
HiB vices, and incapacity, 460. His de- 
feat and death, 462 
Mohammed Amm Khan, 694, 695 
Mi^uimmed Okari, 366. See Shahab ud 

Mohammed Shah, accession, 691. Pru- 
dence of, 693. His plans against the 
Seiada, 694. Assumes the government, 

695. Rapid decline of hia monarchy, 

696. His indolence, his favourites, 
and prejudices, 696, 697. Instigates 
the governor of Heiderabad to supplant 
Asaf Jah, 698. Is reconciled to him, 
707. Rdiuses to ratify Asaf s conces- 
sions, 721. Defeated by Nadir, 717. 
Restored, 719. Purchases aid, by con- 
cession, 725. Marches against the 
Rohillas, 730. Hia death, 735 

Mohammed, Seiad, 417 

Mohafitmed TughLak, 403. Wild schemes 
of, 404. Death, 408. Rebellions in 
his reign, 406. States formed on the 
dissolution of the empire under, 474 

Moixi ud din Behram, 877 

MoneuHe orders, 62. Their ascendancy, 
111 

Monetf, paper, introduction of, 405. See 
Coinage 

Monotheiem, 40, 277, 283 

Moon, race of the, 150, 226 

Morad, Prince, reduces Balkh, 584. Is 
disgraced, 584. His character, 592. 
His rebellion, 598. Deceived l^ Au- 
rangsib, 594. With Aurangzib, defeats 
the imperial army, 595. Diamiwed by 
Aurangzib, 599. Imprisoned, 599. 
And murdered, 612. 

MoulamU, 485 

MowntaineierMy 212 

Mteaffer Shah, king of GoBorat, his his- 
tory, 762 

Midtan, 306, 326 

Mude, 173 

Mutiny of Akber's troops in Bengal and 
Behar, 511. Balaji, S9ared by a, 730 

iryMr«,645 



OPI 



N. 



Nadir Skak. His rise, 713. Drives out 
the Qhiljeis, and recovers Khoraaan 
from the Abdalis, 713. Takes Herat, 
714. Gains the attachment of the Ab- 
dalis, 714. Deposes Tahmasp SQuih, 

714. Is elected king, 714. Suppresses 
the Shia religion, 715. Invades the 
Ghiljeis, 715. His conciliatory policy, 

715. Invades India, 717. Defeats 
Mohammed Shah, 717. Advances to 
Delhi, 717. Orders a massacre by the 
Persians, 718. His extortions, 719. 
His rapacity and violence, 719. The 
country west of the Indus ceded to him, 
719. Restores Mohammed Shah to his 
throne, 719. Amount of treasures car- 
ried off by, 720. His tyranny, 731. 
His fears of the Shias, 731. Puts out 
his son's eyes, 731. His cruelties, 732. 
Favours tJbte Afghans, 732. •Is assas- 
sinated by the Persians, 732 

Nagarcot, Temple of, 329 

Najib ud Doula, minister, 740. His es- 
cape, 741. His league with Shuja ud 
Doula, 742 

Names, Hindu, 205 

Nanak, 678 

Nanda'e reign, date of, 151, 155, 228 

Natir ud din Mahmud, 377 

Narir ud din Tughlak, 413 

NatMT Jang, repulses Baji Rao, 721. Re* 
volts, 726 

NatioM, Tartar, 314 

NavaZ war with Portuguese, 723, 765 

Nerhadda, the, fixed as the limit of the 
Mogul provinces, 1. Crossed by Sivaji, 
644 

Nidhi, the Pirti, 699, 700 

Nizam Shah, dynasty of, 476, 758 

Nur Jehan, her marriage, and romantic 
history, 553. Her influence, 555. Sup- 
ports Shah Jehan, 558. Is alienated 
from him, 563. Calls to court Moha- 
bat, 565. Distrusts and persecutes 
Mohabat, 567. Her spirited conduct, 
569. Attacks Mohabat's camp, 57Q. 
Is repulsed, 570. Joins the emperor 
in his confinement^ 571. Her plots and 
preparations, 572. Rescues her hus- 
band, 572. Her devotion to him, im- 
prisonment^ and death, 575 



0h9erva»ce$, Ritual, Hindu, 43 
Opinion$, metapbyncal, 123. BsUgious, 

c< Akher,586 
E 
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OBD 

Ordersj Monastic, 62, 111 

Origin of the Hindus, 58, 284. Of vil- 
lage communities, 75 

Oriita, or Uriya coimtiy, 163, 288, 242, 
474, 726 

Oudh, 226, 866, 475, 502, 694, 735 

OtuUpur. See Mewar 

Ownerahipy sale without, Hindu law of, 
85 



PcUrUing, Hindu, 174 

Pandya, 288 

PaniptU, battles of, 421, 462, 750 

Panfab, the, 1, 234, 262. Ranjit Sizig's 
possessions in, extent and population 
of, 3. Permanently occupied by Mah- 
mud, 333. Expulsion of the Ghazni 
house from, 361. Mogul irruption into 
the, 882. Re-annexed to Delhi, 418. 
Revolt of, 461. Campaign in the, 496. 
Invaded by Hakim, 504. Occupied by 
Ahmed Khan, 734. Cession of, 737. 
The Governor of, treacherously seized, 
789. Seized by Ragoba, 741. Fourth 
invasion of Ahmed Shah, 743 

Paper money, introduced in Persia, 405 

Party , asoendancy at court of a Hindu, 
401 

Parm^ PrincCf elder brother of Shah Je- 
han, 561. Reprimanded, 568. Chases 
his rebellious brother, 565, 566 

Pattorals, Hindu, 172 

Perteeution of the Sikhs, by the Mahome- 
tans, 686 

Persia, conquest of, by the Arabs, 804. 
Conquered by Mahmud, 340, 848. Pro- 
jected conquest of ,by Mohammed Tugh- 
lak, 404. Reception of Humayun in, 
463. Cai^dahar ceded to, 467. Takes 
Candahar, 564. Loses it, 583. Retakes 
it, 585. Transactions in, 709. Con- 
quered by the Ghiljeis, 710. Reign of 
Nadir Shah in, 714, 731 

Philosophy of the Hindus, 128 

PUaji GeikioaTy assassinated, 705 

Pilgrim^j Chinese in India, 287 

PiigrimageSf Hindu, 197 

PiHi nic&i, the, 699, 700 

Poetry of the Hindus, 168. Dramatic, 164. 
Saired, 169. Heroic, 169. Descriptive, 
167, 172. Pastoral, 172 

PoUce establishments of Akber, 544, 545 

Pomp of the rich Hindus, 195 

Population of India, 8, 4, 276 

Portuguese, wars with the, 723, 758, 767 

Prince SttUan, his operations against 
Shuja, 606, 610. Goes over to Shuja, 
611. Returns to his allegiance, and is 
imprisoned, 611. Released, 684 

Princess Ikwal Detd, story of, 895, 401 



BBL 

Productions of India, 5, 7 • ^ 

Property in the soil, 79 

Puar, origi|i of the family, 704 

Puna occupied by Shayista Khan, 624. 

Sivaji's night exploit there, 624 
Punishment of rebels, 552 
Puranas, 94. 156 
Pythagoras, nxDjlBiity ot Hindu doctrines 

to the School of, 186 



jRaces, Solar and Lunar, 150, 226 

Pcfi ud Darc^at, 691 

Itai^ vd Doula, 691 

JRagoba, 722, 741 

Raighar, coronation of Sivaji at, 644. 
Besieged and taken, 656 

Hain in India, 5. Double that of Eng- 
land, 5 

Raisin, massacre, of the garrison of, 456 

BajamandH, 388. Conquest of, 756 

Raghuji Boda, Mb character and power, 
723. Intrigues against Balaji, 724. 
Invades Bengal, 725. Defeated by Ba- 
laji, 725. Bought over by Balaji's ces- 
sions, 726. Agun invades Bengal, 726. 
His general murdered by the viceroy, 
726< Obtains the chout of Bengal, and 
a cession of Cattac, 726 

Rajputs, feudal system among, 88, 275. 
Descent of, 58, 250. Kingdoms of, in 
Shahab ud din*s time, 862, 868. Recover 
Chitor, 898. State of, at Akbei^sacces- 
don, 480. Akber^s treatment of, 505. 
Their services in the Hindu Cush moun- 
tains, 584. Combination o^ 689. Pur- 
sued by Aurangzib, 640. DevastatioD 
of their territory, 640. Permanently 
alienated, 640. Joined by Piinoe Ak- 
ber and his army, 641. Protracted war 
with, 642. Transactions vrith, by Ba- 
hadur, 677. Peace with, 677 

Rama, the Hindu god, 99. Expedition 
of, 226 

Ram, Raja, his regency, 656. Escapes 
to Jinji, 656. Prochumed raja, 656. 
Takes the field in person, and dies, 664. 

Ramayana, 169. Antiquity of the, 226 

Rashtd Sultan Abul, 854 

Rebellion oi Alptefpn,S19. Against Rena, 
376. Against Ala ud din, 892. Against 
Mohammed Tughlak, 406. Against 
Ibrahim, 420. Against Adali, 461. Of 
Alberts officers, 500. Of Prince Khos- 
rou, 551. Of Shah Jehan, 565. Of 
Shuja, 598 

RfforiM under Akber, 541-544. Of the 
army, 545 

Rdigion, Hindu, 89, 92, 108. Of Menu, 
41. Of the Bauddhas and JauuM» 112. 
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Comparatiye antiquity of the Hindu 
religiouB sects, 119. Rise of the Ma- 
hometan, 300. Limited progress of 
Akber's, 540. Shia and Sunni, 463. 
Shia suppressed by Nadir, 715. Shia, at- 
tempt to introduce the, in the Deckan, 
476, 757 

BeUgims system of Akber, 586. His con- 
ferences, 535 

Jiesirictiont on Hindu superstition by 
Akber, 538 

jRetreat, calamitous, from Balkh, 585 

Beoenue, 22, 76, 80, 263. Divisions, 67. 
Public liuid, 76. Special exemptions 
from, 76. Evil of farming, 78. Sys- 
tem, notes on the, 270. System of 
Akber, 541. Complicated system of, 
by Balaji, 699 

jReziaj SuUanOj her virtues, 375. De- 
feated and put to death, 876 

Jiick Hindus, entertainments and pomp 
of, 195 

^Uual, Hindu, 110 

Jioe, Sir T.^ his embassy from James I., 
558. Describes the empire, court, and 
character of Jehanglr, 558. And Jehan- 
gir's march to Mandu, 561. 

Jlokilcandf invaded by the Marattas, 742 

JtohiUaSy Rise of the, 730. The emperor 
marches against, 730. Attempted sub- 
jugation of, 736. Defeat Safder Jang, 
736. Submit to the Marattas, 736. Join 
Ahmed Shah, 746 

HosheniycUf sect of, 517. Marched against^ 
in Cabul, 567 

Mukn ud ddn, 375 

JZtcMion wars with the Afghans, 712 

Hyots, 78, 278 



Sctad Ullak Khan, his death, and charac- 
ter as minister, 588 

SabukUffin, a slave and successor to Alp- 
tegin, 820. Defeats Jeipal, 822. His 
death, 823 

iS;adbofDelhi,415, 718, 789 

Sadai Khan, 694, 707, 717 

Safavi family, 429, 468. Its corruption 
and decay, 709. Dethroned by the Af- 
ghans of Gandahar, 709, 71^ 714 

Safder Jang attempts to subjugate the 
Rohillas, 785. Marches against them 
and is defeated, 736. Discontent of, 
787. Is resisted by Asaf Jab's grand- 
son, and expelled, 788. His deatib, 788 

SahOf Sambaji's son, 656. His faction, 
676. His government established, 699. 
His character, 701. Accommodation 
between him and his rival, Samba, 708. 
Death of, 727 



SEL 

Satabat Jang, march of Balaji again6t,728. 
Advances on Puna» 729. Mutiny in his 
army, 730 
Sales, law of, 34 
Salivahcma, era of, 158 
Samani, house of, 818 
Samba, 699, 702, 727 
Sambaji (Sivaji's son), deserts for a time 
to the Moguls, 646. Unsuccessful at- 
tempt to set him aside, 647. Is ac- 
knowledged raja, 648. Joined by Prince 
Akber, 648. Gives himself up to a 
favourite, 649. Decline of his affairs in 
the Deckan, 649. Plunders Baroch, 
651. Inactivity of, 654. Made pri- 
soner and put to death, 655, 656 
Sandracottu$, 152, 229 
Sanga, rana of Mewar, 431, 765, 769 
SamJehya school, 125 

Satiscrit, language, 161, 284. Hiouen 
Thsang's account of, 298. Feizi's trans- 
lations from the, 383 
Santaji Oorpcwa, 658. Advances to raise 
the siege of Jinji, 661. Murdered, 663 
Satire, Hindu, 172. Mahometan, 494 
Satis, 50, 207, 265 
Satnaramis, religionists, their insurrec- 

635 
Sattara, 663, 724 

Scenery, Hindu descriptions of, 167 
Schools of philosophy, 123. Sankhya, 125. 
Vedanta, 130. Logical, 133. Greek, 
resemblance to the Hindu, 136 
Science, Hindu, its originality, 138, 144 
Sculpture, 174 

SeyAian settlers in India, 252 
Seasons, Indian, 4 
Seconder Lodi, his good administration, 

419. His bigotry, 419 
Secander Swr, revolt imder, 461 . Defeated 
by Himiayun, 472. His submission, 496 
Sects, 107, 487. Bivahy of the Shia and 
Sunni in the court and army, 476, 757. 
Of the Bosheniyas, 517 
Sedasheo Bhao, 728. Arrogance of this 
commander, 745. Takes Delhi, 746. 
Ahmed Shah marches against, 747. His 
. supposed death in battle, 752 
Seiads, house of. 417 
Seiads, Khizr Khan, 417. Mobarik, 417. 
Mohammed, 417. Ala ud din, 418. Ab- 
dullah, 682. Hosein Ali, 682. The 
origin of their name, 683. Their 
government, 684. Set up nominal 
emperors, 691. General indignation 
against, 692. Internal dissensions of 
their party, 692. Armies of, defeated 
by Asaf Jah, 698. Plans of Mohammed 
Shah against, 694. Their fate, 694 
Se^ ud din Ohori, 859 
Sdeucus, contemporaiy with Chandrag- 
upta, 152 
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Sdtm Shah Sw supplants his elder bro- 

, ther, 458. Quells an obstiDaie rebel- 
lion, 459. Dies, 459 

Sdim (Akber^B eldest son), his refractory 
conduct, 526. Instigates the murder 
of Abul Fazl, 527. Is reconciled to 
Akber, 528. His continued misconduct^ 
528. Is placed under restraint, but 
soon released, 528. Quarrels with his 
■on Khusrou, 529. Intrigues regarding 
the succession, 529. Unsuccessful com- 
bination to set him aside, 530. Suc- 
ceeds his father, bythe title of Jehangir, 
550. See Jehangir 

SeljukB, revolt of, 340. Suppressed, 840. 
Rise of, 351. Their wars, 352. Take 
Qhazni, 358. Their fall, 358 

Serva$U and master, law of, 36 

Serviceat lands taken for military, 81. 
And other, 84 

ShaKab ud din founds lus Mahometan em- 
pire in India, 360. His first expedition, 
S60. Defeat of, 363. His return to India, 
S64. His death, 367. Extent of his 
conquests in India, 368 

Shah Jehan (Prince Khurram), lus vic- 
tories and moderation, 557. Coimte- 
nanced by the Empress, 558. Becomes 
impopular, 561. Declared heir-appa- 
rent, and sent to settle the Deckan, 561. 
His success, 562. Marches to quell dis- 
turbance in the Deckan, 562. His suc- 
cess, 563. Is disliked by the Empress, 
663. Ordered to retake Candahar, 564. 
Remonstrates, 564. His troops trans- 
ferred to Prinoe Shehriyar, 564. Rebels, 
665. Retreats to Bengal, 566. Seizes 
Behar and Bengal, 566. Defeated and 
flies to the Deckan,566. Deserted by his 
army, 566. Flies to Sinde, 578. OnJe- 
hangir*s death, arrives from the Deckan 

• and is proclaimed, 575. His war in the 
Deckan, 577. Succeeds against the 
King of Ahmednager, 579. His war 
with Bijapur, 580. Failure of the 
siege, 581. Another failure, 582. Ex- 
acts tribute from Oolconda, 583. 
Moves to Cabul, 584. Abandons his 
conquests, 585. His illness, 691. His 
government administered by his son 
Dara, 698. His daughters, 692. Reas- 
sumes the government, 594. His wishes 
disregarded by Dara, 596. On Dara's 
defeat by Aurangzib, is confined in his 
palace, 599. Close of his reign, 699. 
Character, 608. Death of, 629 

Shahji Bosla attempts to restore the King 
of Ahmednagar, 582. His submission, 
682, 618. Seized by the Bijapur go- 
vernment, as a hostage for his son, 620. 
Is released, 621. His dei^, aid pos- 
I in India, 626 



snr 

Skah Sur AdaU (Mohammed), 460- 
462 

Shah Tahwuup forces Humayun to pro- 
fess the Shm religion, 463. Sends an 
army to restore Humayun, 466 

Shamt ud din AUamiih, 371. Death of, 
374 

Shayida Khan^ marches against Sivaji, 
624. Governor of Bengal, 625 

Shehriyar, PrincCj marries NurJehan's 
daughter, 563. Supersedes Shah Jehan 
in Ihe task of retaking Candahar, 564. 
Defeated and put to death, 575 

Shia rdigion forced upon Humayun, 463. 
Suppressed by Nadir, 715. Nadir's 
fears of the, 731. Yusuf Adil Shah's 
attempt to introduce, 757 

Shir Khan Sur, early life and rise of, 444. 
Obtains posseasion of Behar, 445. And 
conquers Bengal, 446. His plan for re- 
sisting invasion, 447. Active operations 
of, 448. Assumes the title of king, 

448. Intercepts Humayun's retreat, 

449. Surprises snd disperses his 
army, 449. Takes possession of all 
Humayun's dominions, 466. Recovers 
Malwa, 466. Massacres the garrison 
of Raisin, 456. Invades Marwar, 457. 
Takes Cbitor, 457. Is killed, 457. 
Character of, 457. His internal improve- 
ments, 467 

Sht^, Prinee, 591. His rebellion, 598. 
Advances on Agra, 694. Is defeated, and 
returns to Bengal, 694. Advancesfrom 
Bengal to Benares, 605. Is defeated, 
606. Further operations sgainst, bj 
Prince Sultan and Mir Jumla, 610. 
Prince Sultan goes over to, 611. Flies 
to Aracan, 611. Uncertainty regarding 
his fate, 611 

Shuja ud Doula, 788, 742, 746 

Shukoh, Dara, See Dara. 

Si^ of Chaaderi, 484. Of ChQnBr,446. 
Of Bijapur, 580, 652. Of Candahar, 
687. Of Jinji, 657-668 

Sikh$, rise of the, 678. Their character, 
678. Persecuted by the Mahometans, 
678. Formed into a religious and miH- 
tery commonwealth, 67S. Are at first 
oreipowered, 679. Fanaticism o£, 679. 
Successes, ravages, and cruelties of, 679. 
Matxshedagainst by Bahadur, 680. They 
are driven into the hills, 680. Renewed 
devastations of, 686. Defeated and 
nearly extirpated, 686 

i9ttrt,batlle(if,.482 

Simdf its junction with Ghiaerat^ 2. Con- 
quest of by the Arabs, 806. Arshs 
expelled, 812. Attempts upon by 
HnmaynB^ 461. Conquest of, fay Akber, 
621. Hist0(7ol|771 

Sindioy origin of this Mantta lamily, 704 
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SIN 

SinghctT surpiised by Sivaji, 632 
Sirhind, 418 
JSirinagar, 604, 611 
Siw^, the god, 96, 108 
Svvajif his early robberies, 618. His ad- 
herents, 618. Usurps his father's jagir, 
619. Revolts against the government 
of Bijapur, 20. Takes possession of 
the Northern Concan, 620. His attach- 
ment to the Hindu religion, 620. His 
father seized as a hostage, 620. Renews 
his encroachments, 621. Plunders the 
Mogul provinces, 621. Foi^ven by 
Aurangzib, 621. Pursued by Afzal 
Khan, whom he assassinates, 622. 
Another army sent against him from 
Bijapur, 623. Makes a favourable 
peace, 623. His rupture with the 
• Moguls, and night exploit,624. Pursued 
by Shayista Khan, 624. And Prince 
Hoazzim, 625. Plunders Surat, 625. 
His maritime exploits, 626. Assumes 
sovereignty, 626. Raja Jei Sing sent 
against him, 626. His submission, 626. 
Co-operates with Jei Sing, 627. Goes 
to Delhi, 627. Entn^ped by Aurang- 
zib, 628. Escapes and retreats to 
Baighar, 629. His progress, 630. 
Makes peace with the Emperor, 630. 
Levies tribute on Bijapur and Qolconda, 
681. His internal arrangements, 631. 
Surprises Singhar, 632. Ravages the 
Mogul territory, 632. Defeats the 
Moguls in a field-action, 683. His 
conquests from Bijapur, 644. Crowned 
at Raigbar, 644. His incursion into 
the Mogul territory, 644. His expedi- 
tion to the south of India, 644. Takes 
Jinji, 645. His son deserts to the 
Moguls, 646. His death and character, 
647 
Slawe, progress of a Turki, 370 
Slave kings, 370, 384 
JSlavenft 203. Absence of, aoooiding to 

the Greeks, 261 
Slaves, Balbui puts down their influence, 

380 
Soiffaridee, 318, 326 
Soil, property in the, 79 
i8b2ar race, 150,226 
Soleiman, attempts to assassinate Ala ud 

din, 392. His failure and death, 393 
Soleimariy Prince, defeats Shuja at Be- 
nares, 594. Deserted by his allies, 603. 
Flies to Sirinagar, and is imprisoned, 
604. Given up by the raja, 611 
Somnat, 334 

Sophit, dynasty, 429, 463, 709 
Spicee, &o., 7 

Spiriti, good and evil, 42, 102 
Statee, the ancient Hindu, 225, 236. The 
Greek accounts of , 261. Formed on the 



TU€h 

dissolution of the empire under Moham- 
med Tughlak, 473, 755. Rajput, 363, 
480 

Subah9,6ii 

Sudras, 17, 58, 261, 616 

Sultana Rezia, 375 (vide Rezia). Chand, 
523, 525 

Sumera Rajputs, 312, 771 * 

Sun, races of the, 150, 226 

Sunni sect, 463, 476, 714, 757 

SuperstUione, Mahometan, 486. Hindu, 
Akber's restrictions on, 538 

Sur AdaXi (Mohammed Shah), 460 

Sur, the family of, 358, 456 

SwnU, plundered by Sivaji, 625 



Tagara, 244 

Taheriies, the, 818 

Tahmatp, Skak, 463. Tahmasp II., 713. 

To; Mafial, the, 602 

Tales, Hindu, 172 

Talkota, batUe of^ 477 

Tamerlane, his mvasion, 414. BtuAn 
Delhi, 415. Proclaimed Emperor of 
India, 415. Retires from India, 416. 
His character, 416, 417 

Tamil country and language, 168, 237 

Tanesar, capture of, 331 

Tanjore, 654 

Tara Bai, 676, 727 

Tartan, 314, 322, 327 

Tax, Poll, on infidels. See Ji^ya 

Taxes, 22, 76, 263, 543 

TeUngana, 240. Failure of expeditions 
to, 396, 402. Conquered, 402. Raja 
of, released and restored, 402. Recovers 
its independence, 406 

TeUtgu, country and language, 163, 237 

Tenants, temporary and permanent^ 78 

ThntHical Sankhya, 129 

Thieves, hereditary, 209 

7oc2af ifaZ, 510, 519. Hk reformi, 544 

Taums, 191, 488 

Township, government of, 69, 71 

Townspeople, manner of life of the Hindu, 
199 

Trade, 182-187 

Transoxiana, 814. Turks in, 316. Arab 
conquest of, 316. Conquest o^ by Mah- 
mud, 381. Baber driven out of, 426, 429 

Trees of India, 5 

Tributary territories, 84 

Tuffhlak, house of, 402-418. Ghiyas ud 
din, 402. Mohammed, character of, 403. 
Wild schemes of, 404. Projected con- 

' quest of Persia, 404. Attempt to con- 
quer China, 404. His tyranny, 405. Re- 
bellions against, 406, 407. His activity, 
407« Dies, 408* Foreign accounts of 
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his government, 409. The Mahometan 
territory in India greatest in his reign, 
410. Finiz, 410. RecogniaeB the inde- 
pendence of Bengal and the Deckan, 
410. Infirmities of, 411. Rivalries at 
his court, 411. His death, laws, and 
public works, 411. Ghiyas ud din II., 
raised, deposed, vnd murdered in five 
months, 412. Abubeker, 412. Nasir 
ud din, 418. Mahmud, 418 

Turhi slave, progress of a, 370 

Twrk9, 816, 847. Wars of, with the 
Afghans in Persia, 712 



U. 

Ujein, 231. Aurangzib's victory at, 69ff 
UUan Khan, Saad, his death, 688 
Upper claaaea, houses, ceremonial, and 

conversation of, 193 
Uriya, country and language, 168, 288 
UUara, Mimansa school of Philosophy, 

124, 180 
UxbekBy 816, 426 



VedarUa, or Uttara Mimansa School of 
Philosophy, 130 

Vedas, the, 89. ,Age of, 247-249. Appen- 
dix on, 276 

VeUyaBf 17, 68 

Vaiw, 646 

VicramadUya, era of, 168, 281 

Village system, 24, 68, 268. Oovemment 
in, 70, 71. Probable origin, and de- 
cline of village communities, 76. EJAbits 
of villagers, 189, 190 

Vindhya mountains, 1, 286. Divide the 
nations, 1. Southern limit of Hindos- 
tan,2 

ViihnUf 40. His incarnations, 98, 279. 



ZXJL 



W. 



IFor, rules of in Menu, 26, 263. Modern 
Hmdu system of, 86. Less cruel than 
the Mahometan, 86. The Hindu camp, 
87. Plunder of villages in, 88. Hindu 
cavalry, 88 

WarangcU, 242. Capture of, 402. Res- 
toration of, 406, 478 

Weamng, 180 

Winter in India, 6 

Wisfoanath, Balaji, Peshwa, 699 

Women, state of Hindu, in the time of 
Menu, 78. Their dress and present 
social position, 202 

Working in gold, 180 

Worship, present objects of, 94 



Tadui, 227, 240, 246 

yb^, 66 

Tutuf Adil Shah, founds a dynasty, 476, 

766 
Tfm^fzeis, the, destroy Al^ber's invading 

anny, 618 



Zemindari, 86, 488 

Zfdfikar Khan sent to reduce Jinji, 667. 
His disgust on being deprived of the 
oommand, 661. Obstructs the si^, 

661. Places Cambakhsh under restraint, 

662. Increased diaaffeddon of, 663. 
Renews the siege, but protracts the 
operations, 663. Takes Jinji, 663. 
Leaves theadministration of the Deckan 
government to Daud Khan Pknni, 676. 
His artifices and arrogance, 681. Se- 
cures victory to Jehauadar Shah, 681. 
Is defeated at Agra, 682. Betrays Je- 
handar, and is put to death wiUi the 
emperor, 688. 



Wation A HsmU, Frinten, London and Ajletbniy. 
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